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PREFACE 


Fifty-six years ago, in my first semester, I bought as my first books the 
Nestle Novum Testamentum Graece and Wendt’s commentary on Acts, 
which had just appeared in its 9th edition in the Meyer commentary 
series. At that time I did not suspect that Acts one day would claim the 
major part of my time and effort for 20 years on end, and that as author 
of the 10th edition I was to be Wendt’s successor. 

Probably neither of these things would have come about had I not 
had to travel to Switzerland for a cure in 1944, It was then strictly for- 
bidden to take books across the frontier. Only in Davos did I discover 
that Nestle (thin-paper edition) had made the journey with me in my 
coat pocket. This was all I had when I began to occupy the time of my 
convalescence with some serious work. That was a great blessing. For 
when I now sought to penetrate more deeply into Acts, I was not led 
astray by any secondary literature which was primarily interested in 
Luke’s sources. So I came quite independently to the question what the 
author of Acts had wanted to say to his readers through the varied 
scenes of his book, and I sought myself to become his reader. 

In this way there came into being, in 1946, the first brief outline of 
my work, which before the appearance of the book grew into a com- 
prehensive volume. For now an answer had also to be found for the 
many other questions which Acts presents to the expositor. By the 15th 
edition (1968) the commentary had been twice substantially revised, and 
the English translation also contains many new insights. 

So comprehensive a volume does not come into being without many 
helpers. Joachim Jeremias and Ernst Käsemann read the entire manu- 
script of the first edition in its various stages with a critical eye, and this 
I would recall once again with gratitude today. In regard to literature 
from outside Germany I am particularly indebted to the writings of 
Dom Jacques Dupont and H. J. Cadbury. The treasures of The Begin- 
nings of Christianity have been consulted again and again. 


viii Preface 


Many hands have worked on the translation into English; Professor 
R. McL. Wilson has finally brought it to a successful conclusion. Special 
thanks are due to him, and also to Miss S. Williams of Blackwell’s, 
who with other willing helpers has contributed substantially to the 
success of the work. 

ERNST HAENCHEN 
Münster (Westf.), 
22 November 1970 


NOTE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


Where foreign books are known to be available in English, the fact has 
been noted, but no attempt has been made to identify every reference 
except in the case of the frequently cited Studies in Acts by Dibelius. 
Quotations have been translated direct from the German in most cases, 
without reference to existing English translations. In the case of books 
originally published in English, however, quotations have of course 
been traced and conformed to the original. 

In the making of books an important but all too often unacknow- 
ledged part is played behind the scenes: by the printer and his readers, 
and particularly by the editorial supervisor in the publisher’s office. In 
the present case a very special tribute is due to Miss Susan Williams, 
who not only saw the book through the press, but earlier, when arrange- 
ments for the retyping of the heavily-corrected script broke down, 
gallantly undertook the gigantic task in addition to her other work. 
Every reader owes her a debt which only the editor can fully appreciate. 


R. McL. W. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. THE CHURCH’S OLDEST WITNESSES 
FOR ACTS AND ITS AUTHOR 


When is Acts first mentioned, either by the naming of its author or 
through a verbal citation? It was once thought possible to show in this way 
that by the end of the first century Acts was already an authoritative document 
of the Church. Its composition would then lie considerably earlier. We shall 
first consider such ‘quotations’ and then discuss the explicit references to 
Acts and its author. 

I, The earliest document said to make use of Acts is the First Epistle of 
Clement‘: 

(a) First there are two passages which are linked by their use of the 
word place (zörog) with Acts 1.25: ‘that he might go to his own place.’ 
These are I Clem. 5.4: ‘Peter, who... , having borne witness, has gone to 
the place of glory which befits him’, and 5.7: ‘After he [Paul] had borne 
witness before the governors, he departed this world and was received into 
the holy place.’ But in fact Acts was not the model here. It is simply a matter 
of a familiar image of edifying language, which can be used in various 
connections, as in the following related passages: Ignatius Magn. 5.1: ‘and 
since each man will go to his own place’; Polycarp Phil. 9.2: ‘all these are 
in their rightful place beside the Lord’; Hermas Sim. IX 27.3: ‘their place 
is with the angels’. 

(b) At I Clem. 2.2: ‘and there was a full outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon all’, K. Bihlmeyer? recalls Acts 2.17: ‘I shall pour forth of my spirit 
on all flesh’ (quoted from Joel 3.1). This peculiar expression is however too 
far removed from the Lucan thought and wording to justify the assertion of 
a use of Acts. 

(c) There is a strikingly exact coincidence between I Clem. 18.1: ‘God 
said, I have found a man after my heart, David the son of Jesse; him I have 
anointed with eternal mercy,’ and Acts 13.22: ‘I have found David the son 
of Jesse, a man after my heart.’ Both link up Psalm 89.21 (‘I have found 
David’), I Samuel 13.14 (‘a man after his heart’)? and II Samuel 23.1 
(‘David the son of Jesse’; so also Psalm 72.20). However, we need not think 


1 Harnack dates it between 93 and 95, Knopf to 95 or 96, Molland to 96, Kümmel 
between 80 and 90. See Harnack, Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Euseb., I, 255; 
R. Knopf, Hdb. z. NT, Suppl. 1920, 43; E. Molland, RGG? I, 1837; W. G. Kümmel, 
Einleitung in das NT 1965?, 125 (ET 1966, 304). 

2 Karl Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Väter, Part I 1924, 156. 

3 Here LXX renders the word WN by &vOpuroc. 
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of a borrowing from Acts. Luke continues with the words ‘who shall do all 
I will’, from Isaiah 44.28 LXX, while Clement completes the sentence with 
words from Psalm 89.21: ‘him I have anointed with eternal mercy’?. More- 
over the composite quotation stands in each case in a quite different and 
self-contained context. Acts brings out God’s pleasure in David, but Clement 
emphasizes that even the pious David was a sinner who had to sue for mercy. 
Finally it is unlikely that Clement waited until the moment of writing to the 
Corinthians before assembling in his mind the men who had won God’s 
approbation (neuaprupnu£vor). More probably, in this list, as elsewhere, he 
was taking over an item of tradition, in which the same composite quotation 
as in Acts appeared. According to A. Loisy and L. Cerfaux this is explained 
by the use of a ‘book of testimonies’.? 

(d) One might claim 1 Clem. 2.1: ‘rather giving than taking’, as a 
quotation of Acts 20.35: ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ However, 
as shown in the commentary on this passage, both texts simply make 
independent use of the same Greek proverb. Luke regards it as a saying of 
Jesus, but no such claim appears in I Clem. 2.1. 

(e) Bihlmeyer? has drawn attention to the similarity between I Clem. 59.2: 
“who has called us from darkness into light’, and Acts 26.18: ‘that they may 
turn from darkness to light’ (cf. Isaiah 42.7, 16). The position of this expres- 
sion in Clement’s great final prayer shows that what we have here is a 
liturgical formula. Luke uses it as part of the utterance of the exalted Lord. 

II. The next Christian writer we have to consider is IGNATIUS OF 
ANTIOCH*: 

(a) We have already dealt, under I(a) above, with the relation between 
Ignatius Magn. 5.1 and Acts 1.25. 

(b) Ignatius Smyrn. 3.3: ‘after the Resurrection he ate and drank with 
them as a man of flesh’, corresponds with Acts 10.41: ‘we who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead.’ As Loisy rightly remarks 
(op. cit., 8), this correspondence nevertheless does not prove any dependence 
of Ignatius on Acts, especially as he quotes immediately before, in 3.2, an 
extra-canonical gospel. All we can say is that both Ignatius and Acts are 
here following a relatively recent tradition (produced in opposition to 
Docetism). 

(c) Still less convincing is the supposed link (through the use of the 
‘wolf’-idea) between Ignatius Phil. 2.2: ‘for many wolves, who feign trust- 


1 Here LXX, in accordance with the Hebrew, reads, ‘with holy oil’ @Aalw). Only 
MS B offers the spiritualizing @)éet. 

2 Alfred Loisy, Les Actes des Apötres, 1920, 7; Lucien Cerfaux, ‘Citations scriptu- 
raires et tradition textuelle dans le Livre des Actes’, in Aux sources de la Tradition chrétienne. 
Mélanges offerts à M. Maurice Goguel, 1950, 43-51 (references to testimony books, 46, 48f.). 

3 Bihlmeyer, op. cit., 156. 

4 Harnack (op. cit. 406) dates his letters 110-17 but adds ‘perhaps .. . 117-25’. 
H. W. Bartsch (RGG? II, 665) sets the martyrdom of Ignatius soon after 110. 
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worthiness’, and Acts 20.29: ‘I know that after my departing grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you.’ Metaphors of the shepherd, wolf and flock are 
standard components of early Christian edificatory language (cf. Matt. 7.15 
and John 10.11 ff.!). 

III. Perhaps the third place should be allotted to the author of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy’: the sufferings and persecutions mentioned in 
3.11 as endured by Paul ‘at Antioch, Iconium and Lystra’ seem to refer to 
Acts 13.50 and 14.5,19. But the mention of Timothy’s mother Lois and 
grandmother Eunice in II Tim. 1.5, and of Onesiphorus in 1.16 (quite apart 
from the persons named in 4.10-21!), suggests that the author is probably 
making use of a legendary tradition concerning Paul.” But another opinion 
is held by Conzelmann, Hdb. z. NT, 13°, 4. 

IV. Neither can the Epistle of Barnabas? vouch with certainty for the 
use of Acts: 

(a) The beginning of 5.9: ‘but as he was choosing his apostles who 
were to declare his message’, certainly recalls the text of D (not simply the 
‘Western’ text) in Acts 1.2. But the resemblance is not close enough to 
prove dependence. The word &x&Xeucev is lacking in Barnabas, and no form 
or variant of the Western text (see the commentary on this verse) has the 
uou, following ‘message’, which would correspond with the text of Barnabas. 
Moreover it can be shown that D here offers a secondary reading within 
the Western text. 

(b) By calling the Son of God him ‘who will judge the quick and the 
dead’, Barnabas 7.2 recalls Acts 10.42: ‘judge of the quick and the dead’. 
But what we see here is two different forms of a very old kerygmatic formula: 
the verb-form in Barnabas (as also in II Tim. 4.1, I Peter 4.5, Hegesippus 
apud Euseb. H.E. III 20.4, and in the Apostles’ Creed) and the substantive in 
Acts—as in Polycarp Phil. 2.1 and II Clem. 1.1. 

(c) Barnabas 16.2 quotes Isaiah 66.1, ‘Heaven is my throne’, also found 
in Acts 7.49. But the concordant idea—the rejection of the Temple—is 
differently motivated and linked with different OT verses: in Barnabas with 
Isaiah 40.12 (‘Who hath... meted out heaven?’), in Acts with Isaiah 66.2 
(‘What manner of house will ye build unto me?’). Windisch convincingly 
argues that Barnabas was quoting ‘in substance from a testimony book’ 
(Hab. z. NT, Suppl., 314f.). 

(d) As for Barnabas 19.8, see V(b) below. 


1 According to W. Schmithals (RGG? V, 147) to be dated about 150. The older 
dating in Jülicher-Fascher, Einleitung in das NT, Tth ed., 1931, 186 (ET An Introduction 
to the New Testament, 1904): about 115. 

2 Dibelius, Hab. z. NT Vol. 3, II 1913, 196: ‘in a genuine epistle of Paul we would 
be suspicious to find . . . no mention of the vicissitudes shared by Paul and Timothy 
(Acts 16 & 17).’ Similarly Hdb. 13°, 89. 

3 Written in 130 or 131 (so Harnack, op. cit., 427); R. Schütz (RGG? I, 880): second 
century; Kümmel (Einleitung 355; ET 340): soon after the middle of the second century. 
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V. The Didache! reminds us of Acts in two places: 

(a) Didache 9.2 and 10.2 call Jesus mate soð, as in Acts 3.13,26 & 
4.27, 30. This is an application of an old tradition? corresponding to the 
‘liturgical formula of late Judaism’,’ ‘David thy servant’. The formula 
‘through thy servant Jesus’ has nothing to do in the Didache with the idea 
of the suffering Messiah. 

(b) Didache 4.8: ‘thou shouldst have everything in common with thy 
brother and not say that it is thine own’, derives, as the parallel in Barnabas 
19.8 shows (‘thou shouldst have community with thy neighbour in every- 
thing and not say it is thine own’), from a source on which both writings have 
drawn, an earlier version of the doctrine of the two ways. The reasoning which 
follows in both Barnabas and the Didache pertains likewise to this origin. 
Acts 4.32: ‘no one said that any of the things he possessed was his own’, 
is connected with these passages only inasmuch as it depicts the fulfilment of 
the injunction and can therefore lay no claim to priority. 

VI. We now come to the ‘ Shepherd of Hermas’*: 

(a) Hermas Sim. IX 27.3 has already been discussed under I(a) above. 

(b) Hermas Sim. IX 28.2 employs the formula ‘suffer for the name of 
the Son of God’ (as a variant of which we have ‘on account of the name’ 
in IX 28.3, 5, 6). Thereby it recalls Acts 5.41: ‘to suffer dishonour for the 
Name’; 9.16: ‘for my name’s sake’; 15.26: ‘hazarded their lives for the 
name’; and 21.13: ‘to die for the name’. But this is no borrowing; it is 
simply a common Christian figure of speech. 

VII. There are many correspondences of detail between Acts and the 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians°: 

(a) There is a strikingly close resemblance between Polycarp Phil. 1.2: 
‘whom God hath awakened, loosing the pangs of Hades’, and Acts 2.24: 
‘whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death’. Both are variants 
of an old kerygmatic formula, liturgically amplified. This is evident from 
the variations in detail. 

(b) We have already discussed, under IV(b) above, the formula ‘judge 
of the quick and the dead’, which appears in Polycarp Phil. 2.1 and Acts 10.42. 

(c) With its introductory formula, ‘mindful of what the Lord has said, 
teaching ...’, Polycarp Phil. 2.3 recalls Acts 20.35: ‘to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus’, but also II Clem. 17.3: ‘let us remember the command- 
ments of the Lord’. But the content of the injunctions of Jesus, introduced by 


2 Harnack (op. cit. 438) dates it broadly 131-160; E. Molland (RGG? II, 242) ‘about 
the middle of the second century’. 

2 J. Jeremias, ThWb V, 705, lines 11ff. (ET 707, lines 15f.). 

3 Id., 698f. (ET 700f.). 

“Dates proposed: Harnack (op. cit. 266f.):-110-140; Dibelius (Hdb. z, NT, Suppl., 
423f.):-120-130, but in RGG? U, 1822, between 120 and 140. 

5 Dates proposed: Harnack (op. cit. 388):-110-154; von Campenhausen (RGG? V, 
449): chapters 13f. about 110, chapters 1-12 ‘a much later second letter’. 
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this flexible formula, is very different in Polycarp Phil. 2.3 and Acts 20.35. 
On the other hand, the continuation in Polycarp is in much closer agreement 
with I Clem. 13.1f.! In R. Knopf’s judgment?, both Polycarp and Clement 
are perhaps dependent on some ‘Jost apocryphal collection’. 

(d) As the parallel I Clem. 17.1 (the prophets ‘announcing the coming 
of Christ’) makes clear, the agreement between Polycarp Phil. 6.3: ‘the 
prophets, who announced beforehand (rooxnjodEavtec) the coming of our 
Lord’, and Acts 7.52: ‘the prophets which shewed before (rpoxatayyethavrac) 
of the coming of the righteous one’, is explained by the fact that here we 
have a téxoc¢, which can be variously formulated, of the first coming of 
Christ. 

(e) We have already dealt, under I(a) above, with Polycarp Phil. 9.2 
and its connection with Acts 1.25. 

(f) Polycarp Phil, 12.2 includes the clause ‘who are under heaven’, which 
has its counterparts in Acts 2.5 and 4.12. The expression is also found in 
Col. 1.23. It derives from LXX Eccles. 1.13 and 3.1. It is therefore very im- 
probable that Polycarp is here quoting Acts. 

(g) In the same section, 12.2, appears the expression ‘lot and part’. It is 
a positive counterpart to the negative ‘neither part nor lot’ in Acts 8.21 
(cf. Col. 1.12), which is formed on the model of Deut. 12.12 and 14.27,29— 
so there can be no question of quotation here. 

(h) Finally 12.2 (‘det vobis . . . partem inter sanctos suos’) recalls Acts 
20.32: ‘to give the inheritance among all them that are sanctified’, and 26.18: 
‘to receive ... Inheritance among them that are sanctified’. One may say that 
here we have a variable formula (also present in Col. 1.12) for which Deut. 
33.3f. supplied the material: ‘all the saints . . . an inheritance for the assembly 
of Jacob’. 

The conclusion therefore is that Polycarp, despite the numerous echoes, 
did not use Acts as a source, but that both he and the author of Acts were 
working with a stock of contemporary formulae held largely in common. 

VIII. The Second Epistle of Clement? offers four passages which Bihl- 
meyer* connects with Acts: 

(a) 1.1 has ‘judge of the quick and the dead’, as has Acts 10.42. See 
IV(b) above. 

(b) II Clem. 4.4: ‘and we must not fear men, but rather God’, certainly 
resembles Acts 4.19; ‘whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God’, and, still more closely, 5.29: ‘We must 
obey God rather than men’. But ‘the idea that one must obey God rather 


1 W. Bauer, Hdb. z. NT, Suppl., 286. 

2 R. Knopf, Hdb. z. NT, Suppl., 64. 

3 Dates proposed: Harnack (op. cit. 448f.):-130-170; Knopf (Hab. z. NT, Suppl., 152):- 
120-50; E. Molland (RGG? I, 1838): ‘from the middle of the second century’. 

* Bihlmeyer, op. cit. 158. 
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than men is a widespread commonplace’!—cf., for example, I Clem. 14.1. 
The present verse is at least as strongly influenced by the idea expressed in 
Matt. 10.28, i.e. ‘fear not men, but fear God’. We may not therefore assert 
a quotation from Acts. 

(c) II Clem. 13.1 is too far removed from Acts 3.19: Clement speaks 
of our throwing off our sins by our own efforts: in Acts it is God who blots 
them out. 

(d) In the words cwrijpa xai coxnyov tis apbapotacs II Clem. 20.5 seems 
linked with Acts 3.15: &oxnyöv ing Ton and 5.31: dpynyov xal owryjoa. As 
Heb. 2.10: &pxnydv tis cwtnptas shows, we are here dealing with an elastic 
figure of speech characteristic of sub-apostolic, Hellenistic edificatory 
language. It cannot therefore be proved that Clement’s second epistle 
actually quotes Acts. 

IX. Eusebius has not transmitted to us any sayings of Parras? alluding 
to Luke’s Gospel and Acts. According to Jiilicher, he probably withheld the 
judgment of Papias from us because ‘it offended his feeling for the Church’ 
(Jülicher-Fascher, 312). But there remains the other possibility, that Papias 
said nothing about the two documents because he knew nothing of them. 
Certainly Papias mentioned persons who appear in Acts, e.g. Judas, Justus 
Barsabbas?. But it is clear that he was reaching back to other traditions than 
those offered in Acts. In any case, his silence on the subject precludes his 
recognition of Luke’s work. 

X. Not until JUSTIN Martyr‘ can a knowledge and use of Luke’s two 
works be established. 

(a) Apol. I 39.3, speaking of the twelve Apostles as ldı@raı, Axàety u) 
Suvanevor is strongly reminiscent of Acts 4.13: &vOpwmor d&ypapuatot... 
xal data. But this coincidence does not offer convincing proof when 
taken by itself. 

(b) Similarly, Apol. I 49.5, where the Gentiles, hearing the gospel from 
the Apostles, are said to be ‘filled with gladness’, seems to allude to Acts 
13.48: ‘And as the gentiles heard this they were glad.’ 

(c) But the first decisive reference is Apol. I 50.12. This first quotes the 
substance of Luke 23.49a in recapitulating the story of the Passion, next 
makes clear use of Luke 24.25, 44f. as the account continues, and finally 
narrates the Ascension and the conferring of the Holy Spirit with a verbal 
echo of Acts 1.8: öbvanıv . . . Außovres corresponding to Anuece Sovayty 
in Acts. 


1 Knopf, Hab. z. NT, Suppl., 65. 

2 Dates proposed: Harnack (op. cit. 357):-140 (145)-160; E. Bammel (RGG? V, 
47): ‘about 130/140 A.D.’; second third of second century; Jülicher-Fascher (256):- 
about 150. 

3 As we are told by Eusebius, H.E. II 39.9; on Judas, see 160 below. 

“ Harnack (op. cit. 284) dates the Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho between 
150 and 160; C. Andresen (RGG? III, 891): about 180. 
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(d) Consequently we may perhaps attribute the mention of eds čyvwortog 
(Apol. II 10.6) to the influence of Acts 17.23. 

This survey shows two things. First, until the middle of the second 
century Acts was not yet considered an authoritative book to which one 
might appeal.! But to this negative conclusion a positive one must be added: 
the supposed borrowings from Acts in writers from Clement of Rome to 
Polycarp demonstrate that the edificatory language of the sub-apostolic 
period was familiar to the writer of Acts and readily employed by him, Acts 
breathes the very spirit of this age. But why then was this work not earlier 
acknowledged as a book of the Church? The only answer is that, unlike the 
gospel, it had no ‘life-situation’ in the Church at all. In Acts the Christian 
reader encountered a book unlike any he had previously known, and one 
which was neither necessary nor customarily used in preaching or instruction. 
Only because of its connection with the third gospel, then, was Acts allowed 
to cross the threshold of the Canon.? 

XI. This step was taken a generation after Justin. In the struggle waged 
by IRENAEUS? against gnosticism, Acts proved immediately useful: from it 
one could demonstrate the unity of the apostolic message—and for this 
purpose it was copiously quoted by Irenaeus (Adv. haer. III, 12.1-15). Now 
we are even presented with statements, eagerly repeated in years to come, 
about the author of Acts:—Luke was a ‘sectator Pauli’ and ‘wrote into a 
book the gospel Paul preached.’ (Adv. haer. III, 1.1). Irenaeus offered no 
backing for this assertion; we may suppose it derives from those Pauline 
passages where the Apostle speaks of ‘his gospel’*. That Luke was Paul’s 
inseparable collaborator in spreading the Gospel, Irenaeus proves from the 
‘we’ passages in Acts. The fact that Luke there withholds his own name 
shows only that he was modest. In II Tim. 4.10f. and Col. 4.14, Paul himself 
affirms that Luke was ‘always associated with him and inseparable from 
him’ (Adv. haer. III, 14.1). Finally, Irenaeus took the idea that Luke had been 
the ‘disciple and companion of the Apostles’ from Luke 1.2: ‘eyewitnesses 
... have delivered unto us.’ (Adv. haer. III, 10.1; 14.2). 

The tradition about Luke which Irenaeus outlined in this way contains 
nothing which he could not have read out of Luke’s two-volume work. There 
is no trace of any knowledge of Luke from independent sources. 


1Cf. M. Dibelius, Aufsätze zur Apostelgeschichte, ed. H. Greeven, 1951, 127f., 80 
(ET Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 1956, 147f., 89. Future references will be given to 
the English translation only.) Harnack’s judgment is in fact even more sweeping: ‘. . . SO 
far as we know, the Acts of the Apostles was hidden in obscurity up to the time of Irenaeus 
(even taking into account the writings of Justin and the Gnostics) . . . (TLZ 53 (1928) 126). 
In our opinion, Harnack has undervalued Justin’s quotations. 

2 Wendt, Die Apostelgeschichte, 9th ed. 1913, 48. 

3 W. Eltester locates his main work c. 180 (RGG? III, 891). The relevant references 
here are Adv. haer. UI, 1.1; 10.1; 14.14. 

*E.g. Rom. 2.16. Eusebius (H.E. UI, 4.6) was of course the first to discuss Paul’s 
*gospel’ at any length. 
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The so-called Anti-Marcionite Prologues are neither an organic unity 
nor in fact anti-Marcionite in character.! 


ı A word is needed here on the so-called Anti-Marcionite Prologues. In 1928 Dom 
Donatien de Bruyne made the assertion that three Latin gospel-prologues were anti- 
Marcionite (‘Les plus anciens prologues latins des Evangiles’, Revue Benedictine 40, 195- 
214). When, save for a few points of difference, A. von Harnack allied himself to this view 
(‘Die ältesten Evangelienprologe und die Bildung des NTs’, in SBA 1928, 320-41), even 
scholars like Jülicher and Lietzmann considered the theory as good as proved. Opposition 
was not however entirely lacking: refutations were offered by M.-J. Lagrange (Rev. Bibl. 38 
(1929), 115-21) and B. W. Bacon (JBL 49 (1930), 43-64; cf. his article in JTS 23 (1922), 
134-60), while among others who demurred were W. F. Howard (The Anti-Marcionite 
Prologues to the Gospels’, Exp. Tim. 47 (1936), 534-8), R. M. Grant (AngThR 23 (1941), 
231-45) and R. G.-Heard (JTS 56 (1955), 1-16). Jürgen Regul’s recently published Bonn 
dissertation, Die antimarcion. Evangelienprologe (Herder, Freiburg 1969), has confirmed and 
expanded our results (p. 269). 

The theory’s point of outset is anything but brilliant. After twenty years of research 
de Bruyne had found in 31 Latin manuscripts ranging from the fifth to the fourteenth 
century, prologues to Mark, Luke and John which he considered anti-Marcionite. Only 
six of the manuscripts included all three prologues; 21 others (among them the oldest) 
included only the prologue to Luke. De Bruyne does not mention what other prologues 
appear in these 31 manuscripts—it is certainly not unknown for a gospel to be introduced 
by more than one. 

De Bruyne assumed that Marcion had issued his version of the NT (i.e. Luke plus ten 
Pauline epistles) with prologues for the epistles, which prologues were therefore of his own 
making. Thereupon the Roman community riposted with a Catholic edition of the NT 
containing four gospels and ten ‘or probably thirteen’ Pauline epistles. In doing so— 
without noticing the fact—it simply took over Marcion’s prologues to the epistles, and 
supplied further prologues for the gospels (also the Pastoral Epistles). This is the alleged 
origin of the ‘anti-Marcionite’ gospel-prologues. 

Now this thesis is untenable. If Rome did publish such a counter-edition, the editors 
must have had the loathed heretic’s work (his NT or his Antitheses, which according to 
Jülicher contained the Pauline prologues) under their eyes, and they could not have tran- 
scribed the prologues without noticing where they came from. It is moreover highly unlikely 
that Marcion himself wrote Romani sunt in partibus Italiae or Galati sunt Graeci—in either 
case his information was somewhat less vague! 

As for the allegedly anti-Marcionite gospel-prologues, these three (for de Bruyne did 
not find one to fit Matthew) appear only in Latin manuscripts; only one Greek manuscript 
of the twelfth century (see Von Soden, Vol. 1, 327) also contains the prologue to Luke, 
and Cod.Bodl.Misc.Graec. 141 (eleventh century) the first sentence of it. Now do these three 
prologues form one literary unit? Are they all modelled on similar lines? Is each written 
with the others in mind, so that they neither overlap nor contradict each other and could 
have been written by the same hand? Lastly, were they levelled at Marcion? The answer 
to all these questions must be—No! 

The Prologue to Mark is short and contains nothing directly or indirectly anti- 
Marcionite. De Bruyne considers it to be genuinely old-Roman because Mark is called 
colobodactylus and ‘that is not the kind of thing that anyone would invent’ (201). But the 
prologue’s innocuous explanation of the word (that Mark's fingers were too short in relation 
to his body) does not really offer a very competent gloss on the epithet ‘stumpyfingers’— 
which could have been borrowed from Hippolytus. De Bruyne points to ‘Justus the flat- 
footed’ in the apocryphal Acts of Paul, but this leads in another direction: such traits are 
survivals of popular phantasy. 

The Prologue to Luke is by far the most extensive. It answers among others the 
question why Luke wrote his gospel in partibus Achaiae: Judaea had already been provided 
for by Matthew, and Italy by Mark! To the discussion of Luke’s gospel (see below) are 
joined the following remarks: ‘And afterwards this same Luke wrote the Acts of the 
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Apostles. But later the Apostle John wrote the Revelation on the island of Patmos, and 
afterwards the gospel in Asia Minor’ (yet the Prologue to John says that he dictated it!). 
Thus the writer expands his introduction to the third gospel into a general view over 
the whole non-epistolary half of the NT. This is not a prologue intended to accompany 
others, but an independent unit. 

But can we at least say that it is directed against Marcion? Indirectly, yes, says de 
Bruyne, for the prologue dwells on the story of the Baptist’s birth, which Marcion had 
suppressed. Yet Marcion had also deleted the account of Jesus’ own birth, while he did 
not on the other hand contest the precursory status of the Baptist. Any anti-Marcionite 
polemic would therefore have to wear a different complexion. In reality the prologue here 
simply explains what distinguishes Luke from the other three gospels: the infancy narrative 
and the peculiar parallelism between John and Jesus. The prologue ends with a reference 
to Malachi, who has already thought of tabty¢ tij¢ olxovorlas (=‘this divine dispensa- 
tion’). The term olxovouta is here used in the same way as in e.g. Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
prologue to John (see Von Soden, op. cit. 326), where the overall sense of the word 
(=‘divine plan of redemption’; cf. O. Michel, ThWb V, 154f., ET 151f.) is particularized, 
as in the tadt¢ tH¢ olxovoulac at the end of our prologue to Luke, to mean a special 
dispensation of God (so that Theodore can speak, line 11, of Siamdpotg otxovortatc). So 
here there is no evidence of the anti-Marcionite polemic that Strobel professes to discern. 
On the contrary, the prologue contains something which would have brought water to 
Marcion’s mill, for it is specially mentioned that Luke remained unmarried and childless, 
and therefore served the Lord without distraction: this is precisely the virginity which 
Marcion demanded of his ‘electi’! However, there is something even stranger: the Latin 
text of this prologue to Luke describes the primary purpose of the gospel in these 
incomprehensible words: ‘ne Iudaicis fabulis desiderio tenerentur’. Only the variant makes 
sense: ‘ne Iudaicis fabulis adtenti in solo legis desiderio tenerentur’. But this variant, according 
to de Bruyne, derives from the Monarchian revision of the prologue to Luke. Yet this is 
the only place where such a Marcionite tendency is discernible in any Monarchian prologue! 
The question therefore remains open whether its text ‘ne Judaicis fabulis intenti in solo 
legis desiderio tenerentur’ does not simply reproduce the wording of the so-called anti- 
Marcionite Prologue to Luke—which in that event would be anything but anti-Marcionite. 
But even ignoring all this, it is very striking that thé ‘anti-Marcionite’ prologue to Luke 
contains, alongside its anti-gnostic bias, an ‘anti-Judaic’ tendency of the third gospel: as 
Lagrange has already noted, the expression “Iudaicis fabulis’ distinctly echoes I Tim. 1.4-6. 
One cannot, with de Bruyne (205), dismiss this as a commonplace. Again, de Bruyne takes 
the 84 years of age which Luke enjoyed, according to the prologue, as valuable evidence 
of old tradition. But would not Luke 2.37 have provided the model for this detail? De 
Bruyne himself, moreover, is astonished that the Roman community, which knew so little 
of Mark, should have possessed this exact information about Luke. 

In sum, there is no polemic against Marcion here, neither direct or indirect. 

On the other hand, the Prologue to John docs mention Marcion—but in what terms? 
Marcion is said to have been repudiated by John! De Bruyne (208) and Harnack only 
circumvented this difficulty by striking out the words ‘ab Johanne’. But de Bruyne played 
fair enough not to hush up the difficulty which still remains: ‘Why speak of Marcion at 
all in a prologue to John, when John was not involved in the affair?’ He found no answer 
to this question. Our own surmise is that the writer had only a vague notion of the relation- 
ships in the apostolic and sub-apostolic ages. It was thus he could arrive at his fantastic 
assertions that Papias was ‘one of John’s cherished disciples’ and that John had dictated 
his gospel to Papias! This is certainly no prologue written in the latter half of the second 
century (so de Bruyne 210) and used by Irenaeus. It is a later production. Furthermore, 
it is not this one which is used in the Monarchian prologue to John, but the ‘anti- 
Marcionite’ prologue to Luke! 

Strobel (ZNW 49 (1958) 132 n. 5) claims that the words of Irenaeus, ‘Lucas autem 
sectator et discipulus apostolorum’, were copied from the ‘anti-Marcionite’ prologue to 
Luke. But if Irenaeus had made use of the latter, he would also have taken over the detail 
*Lucas Antiochenus Syrus’. In reality, Irenaeus took his information about Luke from the 
NT itself. Since he did not yet read, in his text of Acts, the ‘we’ of Acts 11.28, Codex D 
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XII. The case of the Muratorian Canon! is not very different. Here too 
we see how the tradition concerning Luke is inferred from what one finds— 
or does not find—in Luke’s writings themselves. From the lack of reference 
to Peter’s martyrdom and Paul’s voyage to Spain (accepted without question 
on account of Rom. 15.24 and perhaps I Clem. 5.7), it was concluded that 
Luke confined himself in Acts to his own experiences.” If the Muratorian 
Canon affirms that Luke narrated the ‘deeds of all Apostles’?, it appears 
we should ascribe this to the kind of optical illusion which lets one see what 
one really wants to see (cf. Loisy, Les Actes des Apötres, 10). 

The received text of the Muratorian Canon describes Luke as ‘iuris 
studiosus’*. This would certainly be a new tradition concerning Luke. But 
this reading is untenable. Zahn’s suggested amendment ‘itineris studiosum’ 
would only be possible if one took itineris as the equivalent of 6800 in the 
sense of Acts 9.2 and similar passages, and studiosum as a translation of 
aonovdactyv—cf. the description of Luke as oroudxorng Iatiov in the Bios 
of Sophronius (Von Soden, 309), and De vir. ill. 7, Migne P.L. 23, Col. 652A. 
Hort has conjectured ‘itineris sui socium’.° 

XIII. The succeeding Fathers add little new to this information about 
Luke. According to CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA,° Luke translated the Epistle to 
the Hebrews into Greek for Paul—evidently a learned hypothesis intended 
to explain the un-Pauline style of this allegedly Pauline letter. 

XIV. TERTULLIAN’ shows what his age in fact demanded of a canonical 
gospel: ‘Constituimus evangelicum instrumentum apostolos auctores habere’. 
Considering the traditional status of Mark and Luke, this stipulation must 


(see Adv. haer. III 14.1), he had no reason to describe Luke as a man of Antioch. It was 
from Luke 1.3, where he misconstrued räoıv as masculine, that he inferred Luke to have 
been ‘sectator et discipulus apostolorum’. 

Thus the three so-called anti-Marcionite gospel-prologues do not form a single 
literary unit and are not levelled at Marcion. The words in the prologue to Luke, ‘Lucas 
Antiochenus Syrus’, do not come down to us from the time before Irenaeus. 

1 See Hans Lietzmann, Kleine Texte Vol. 1, 4th cd., 1933, and Preuschen, Analecta II, 
2nd ed. 1910. Zahn, Gesch. d. ntl. Kanons II, 1890, 1-143, offers text and commentary. 
English trans. in Hennecke-Schneemelcher NT Apocrypha i, 42ff. According to G. Strecker 
(RGG? IV, 1191), ‘towards the end of the second century.’ 

2 Can. Mur. line 36 read ‘quae’ for ‘quia’, line 37 ‘semota passione’ ,line38 ‘profectione’. 
In ZNW 14 (1913), 216-21, Friedrich Pfister ascribed the extant text ‘semote passionem’ 
and ‘profectionem’ to the Actus Vercellenses, which begin with Paul’s departure for Spain 
and go on to Peter’s martyrdom: the suggestion is that the end of Luke’s Acts was cut in 
order to join on these two highly-treasured apostolic acts. But the end of Acts is not in 
fact removed. On M. R. James’s explanation, which is reminiscent of Pfister’s, see Cadbury, 
Beg. V, 495. 

3 Muratorian Canon, line 34. 4 Muratorian Canon, line 4. 

5 Zahn’s suggestion of an implied contrast here between Luke and the reluctant 
traveller John Mark (Acts 13.13) is a mere bow drawn at a venture. E. Klostermann 
suggested ‘melioris studiosum’ (ZNW 22 (1923), 308f.). 

6 Clem. Alex., Adumbr. in I Petr. (GCS, Vol. 17, 206), quoted in Beg. II, 222. 

? Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem TV 2 (CSEL, Vol. 47, 426ff.), quoted Beg. II, 222ff. 
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of course be widened to include (direct) disciples of the Apostles. In this way 
the ‘sectator Pauli’ is reprieved. 

XV. According to ORIGEN (apud Euseb. H.E. VI 25.6), Luke wrote down 
for the Gentiles the gospel preached by Paul. II Cor. 8.18 also is now referred 
to Luke: he is the brother ‘cuius laus in Evangelio est per omnes Ecclesias’.! 

XVI. Eusesius? has something new to add—Luke came from Antioch. 
He does not betray the source of his knowledge.* His other relevant state- 
ments tell us only what we already know—that Luke was a physician, was 
generally in Paul’s company and had also close relations with the other 
Apostles. It was apparently from taking naow in Luke 1.3 as a masculine 
that Eusebius inferred Luke to have been the follower of them all. 

XVII. JEROME indeed reiterated the traditional data, but in De viris 
illustribus 7 he had new details to add: Acts with Paul’s two-year imprison- 
ment in Rome extends as far as the fourth year of Nero’s reign.* ‘Ex quo 
intelligimus, in eadem urbe librum esse compositum’—thus once again we see 
how the tradition about Luke is augmented by the evaluation of his work. 
The preamble of Jerome’s Commentary on Matthew? asserts that Luke wrote 
the gospel in Achaea and Boeotia: this agrees with Jerome’s later statement 
that Luke died in Thebes. The origin of this late tradition we do not know. 

Jerome exhibits a particular interest in Lucan style: Luke wrote the best 
Greek of all the Evangelists, not surprisingly, since he had studied and indeed 
had also penned the gospel among Greeks.° Accordingly he preferred to 
omit words if they could not be precisely translated into Greek. Both in 
the gospel and in Acts his language is more elegant and betrays a secular 
eloquence (Commentary on Isaiah 6.9, Migne P. L. 24, 100D). 

But for Jerome another problem is linked with the question of Luke’s 
Greek: his use of the Septuagint, even in cases where the Greek text does not 
correspond with the Hebrew. Jerome offers two explanations. According to 
the first, Luke, like the Apostles and apostolic workers in general, used 
mostly the form of text already well-regarded by Gentile Christians: the 


t Hom. in Luc., trans. Jerome; Migne P. L. 26, 234. 

2 H.E. III 4, 6. 

3 Perhaps he took this information from Julius Africanus, but more probably it was 
already part of his (lost) Quaestiones evangelicae (see Beg. II, 247f.). 

It is a reasonable conjecture that this tradition is connected with the ‘we’-reading of 
D syt"# sy? gig p in Acts 11.28. Nevertheless, this reading is not one of the original 
constituents of the Western text. For Irenaeus, who read the NT in a Western version 
(as is especially clear from his quotation of Gal. 2.5 in Adv. haer. III, 13.3), speaks of 
Luke as Paul’s companion only from the ‘we’-reference in Acts 16. 8ff. onwards (III, 14.1). 
We may confidently assume, from the exactitude with which he made use of Acts, that a 
“we’ in 11.28 would not have escaped him. But this means we have no grounds for supposing 
that the tradition of Luke’s Antiochian origin was already current in the days of Irenaeus. 

* The year 58, says Jerome, without revealing how he computed that date. 

3 Migne P. L. 26, 18. 

6 Epist. 20 ad Damasum (CSEL, Vol. 54, 108): ‘inter omnes evangelistas Graeci 
sermanis eruditissimus fuit, quippe ut medicus et qui in Graecis Evangelium scripserit’. 
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Septuagint possessed great authority, whereas Luke did not. At the same 
time, Jerome repeatedly alludes to the reputed weakness of Luke’s accomplish- 
ment in Hebrew?—indeed he quotes the assertion that as a proselyte Luke 
was entirely ignorant of that language.” 

XVIII. In the Dialogue of ADAMANTIUS called De recta in Deum fide,* 
Megethios maintains that neither Mark nor Luke was a disciple of Christ— 
why then were these two gospels written by non-disciples? But Adamantius 
knows better: Mark and Luke were in fact two of the seventy-two disciples... 

XIX. Let us conclude with the Monarchian Prologues*; whether they are 
Priscillian’s work or not, they give us a tradition about Luke advocated in 
the fourth century and add (as demanded by the piety of the age) the follow- 
ing: Luke was serviens Deo sine crimine. Nam neque uxorem unquam habens 
neque filios LXXIV annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus spiritu sancto. Despite 
the precedent set by Zahn, it would be naive to deduce the authenticity of 
these data from the fact that they are unmatched in the NT. The mention of 
*seventy-four years’ could have arisen from the inadvertent dropping of an 
‘X’ from the older tradition of LXXXIV (cf. Luke 2.37!). Likewise ‘ Bithynia’ 
and ‘Bethany ’—which is also a possibility—could result from misreadings of 
the older ‘Boeotia’. 

Cadbury’s argument on this matter® holds: whatever information we 
glean from the earliest tradition about Luke could have been taken, although 
not necessarily so, from the Lucan writings themselves. Quite possibly, but 
not necessarily, it was a process of elimination, for which II Tim. 4.11 
(‘Only Luke is with me’) would have provided the starting-signal, that led 
to the name of Luke. Whenever the ‘internal evidence’ of the Lucan writings 
demonstrates Luke’s authorship, this is worth more than all the traditions 
put together. But it is only in recent times that the traditions have come to 
be regarded thus critically. For centuries they remained undisputed and were 
taken for granted. 


2. SURVEY OF HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
RESEARCH INTO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES’ 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the traditional view of Acts began 
to weaken. Until then it had been customary to see the book as the ‘history 
of all the Apostles’, as the first history of the Church, composed by Luke the 


1 Lib. heb. quaest. in Genes., Migne P. L. 23, 1053B. 

2 Commentary on Isaiah 6.9, Migne P. L. 24, 100D, 101A. 

3 Lib. heb. quaest. in Genes., Migne P. L. 23, 1053B. 

“GCS, Vol. 4 (1901) 8ff., quoted Beg. II, 240ff. 

5 For text see p. 12 n. 1 above; Preuschen, op. cit., 91f. 

6 Beg. II, 260ff. 

7 For Acts, unfortunately, we possess no real counterpart to Albert Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus—or, for that matter, his less successful history of Pauline 
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companion of Paul. Now the reader began to look at the work with his own 
eyes, and he noticed to his astonishment that the traditional picture did not 
accord with what he saw. At first Luke’s authorship remained undoubted. 
But it was discovered that, far from telling the history of all the Apostles, he 
had been writing only of Peter and Paul. Moreover the Lucan account was 
not even complete in that respect, for Luke is silent about many things we 
learn from the Epistles of Paul. 

As Schwanbeck! saw, this situation could be explained in one of two 
ways: either the author of Acts was unwilling, or he was unable, to say more. 
The latter possibility led to source-criticism, the former—with which we begin 
our survey—to so-called ‘tendency-criticism’, 


A. The Age of Tendency-Criticism 


If Luke deliberately omitted much of what he must have known, he must 
have made a selection. What interest guided him in his selection? What aim, 
what ‘tendency’, was he pursuing? It was no longer possible for scholarly 
criticism to understand Acts as a simple reproduction of what had happened. 
For Acts to be comprehensible, one first had to appreciate the impulse which 
drove the author’s pen. 

Now the guess-work began. The scholars of the day—Michaelis, 
Griesbach, Eckermann, Hänlein, Eichhorn, Frisch, Mayerhoff, Credner, 
Hug—differed widely, each according to the individual point of view from 
which he determined the purpose of Acts.? It was Schrader? who took up the 
most advanced position. He was not only struck by the degree to which 


research. However, there are three works which provide some kind of substitute. The 
principal is A. C. McGiffert’s contribution to Beg. II 1922 (363-95), ‘The historical criticism 
of Acts in Germany’, which is outstanding in its copious use of literature and excellent 
choice of quotations, but nevertheless presents, in effect, no more than the age of *tendency- 
criticism’. We have gratefully made use of McGiffert’s quotations from inaccessible works. 
To this survey we must add § 2, ‘Le travail critique sur le livre des Actes’ (17-50) from 
A. Loisy’s great commentary, Les Actes des Apötres (Paris 1920), which is more concerned 
with source-criticism, and finally the ‘ Histoire de la critique des Actes des Apötres’ (XV- 
LV) from E. Jacquier’s voluminous Catholic commentary Les Actes des Apötres (Paris 1926), 
admittedly more an anthology than a true history. 

1 Schwanbeck, Uber die Quellen der Schriften des Lukas, 1847, 74: quoted in Beg. II, 
364. 

2 J. D. Michaelis, Einleitung in die göttlichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes, 3rd ed. 1777, 
Vol. II § 154 (ET Introduction to the NT, 1793) (quoted Beg. II, 364):—There are two 
intentions behind Acts, firstly to give a trustworthy report on the first outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit and the first miracles corroborating the truth of the Christian religion; secondly 
to recount the circumstances which proved the validity of the Gentile mission over against 
the Jews. Luke is said to have written during Paul’s Roman captivity. 

J. J. Griesbach, the Jena Easter-programme for 1798: ‘De consilio, quo scriptor in 
Actibus Apostolicis concinnandis ductus fuerit’ (quoted Beg. II, 364):—Acts is intended to 
defend Paul against the attacks of Jewish Christians. This aim was also suggested by 
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the Paul of Acts was dependent on the original Apostles and the miracles of 
this Paul ran parallel with those of Peter, but he also saw that the Paul 
of the Epistles was another Paul. He therefore ventured to assert that the 
apologetic purpose of Acts had compromised its historical reliability." What 
is striking about this conclusion is not only the discrediting of a canonical 
document, for Schrader also begins to link together the questions of Acts 
and of the Pauline epistles. Nevertheless one should refrain from naming him, 
as McGiffert does, in the same breath as F. C. Baur. 


H. E. G. Paulus in pages 281ff. of his Introductionis in Novum Testamentum capita selectiora 
(1799), and Lechler (see pp. 19f. below) indeed attributed * De consilio’ to him. 

Eckermann, Erklärung aller dunklen Stellen des Neuen Testaments, 1807, Vol. II, 
164ff. (quoted Beg. II, 365):—Luke selected only those events which most clearly demon- 
strate the wonderful workings of God in the setting up of his kingdom on earth. 

Hänlein, Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2nd ed. 1809, Part 3, 156f. 
(quoted Beg. U, 365):—Acts is intended to show God's help in the propagation of 
Christianity, enhance the Apostles’ reputation by reporting their miracles, and urge the 
equal right of gentiles as well as Jews to the blessings of the faith. 

J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1810, Vol. II § 147 (quoted Beg. II, 
365):—Acts is intended to give a history not of the Church nor of the Apostles, but of the 
Christian mission. 

S. G. Frisch, Dissertation * Utrumque Lucae commentarium de vita, dictis factisque 
Jesu et apostolorum non tam historicae simplicitatis, quam artificiosae tractationis indolem 
habere’, 1817, 53 (quoted Beg. II, 365f.):—In Acts, Luke was attempting to convince 
Jews and Jewish Christians that the worth and standing of the Messiah Jesus was greater 
than that of Moses, and that it was the will of God and of his Messiah Jesus that all men 
should share in the Christian salvation. 

Mayerhoff, Einleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, nebst einer Abhandlung über den 
Verfasser der Apostelgeschichte, 1835, 5 (quoted Beg. II, 366):—It was the aim of Acts to 
set down 1. the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism, to Rome, 
the centre of paganism, 2. the reaction against this (which nevertheless always served the 
further propagation of the Church) and 3. the Church’s internal consolidation. 

K. A. Credner, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1836, Vol. I, Pt. 1, 269 (quoted 
Beg. IJ, 366f.):—As a disciple of Paul, the author of Acts selected only what was important 
for Pauline doctrine. The whole work is a historical commentary on the following verses 
in Romans: 1.16, 3.9, 10.12. The author intended to write yet a third book (279); that 
is why he gives no account of Paul’s death. 

J. L. Hug, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1st ed. 1808, 4th ed. 1847 (quoted 
Beg. II, 367):—Acts is a historical work; its author exercised selection in accordance with 
the special needs of Theophilus. 

3 Karl Schrader, Der Apostel Paulus, Vol. V, 1836 (exposition of the Epistles). 

1 Op. cit., 537f., quoted Beg. II, pp. 367f. 

2 Ferdinand Christian Baur, ‘Die Christuspartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde; der 
Gegensatz des petrinischen und paulinischen Christentums in der ältesten Kirche’, in the 
Tübinger Zeitschrift für Theologie, 1831, No. 4. In 1836, in the same periodical (No. 3, 
100ff.), Baur published ‘Ober Zweck und Veranlassung des Römerbriefs und die damit 
zusammenhängenden Verhältnisse der römischen Gemeinde’; here Acts is characterized 
as the work of a Paulinist wishing to defend the Apostle against the attacks of Jewish 
Christians. In 1838 (No. 3, 142ff. ‘Uber den Ursprung des Episkopats’) Baur gave a 
reasoned account of his fundamental views on Acts. His magnum opus, entitled Paulus, 
der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845 (ET Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, 2 vols., 1873-6), is of 
particular importance; the second edition, edited by Zeller, appeared posthumously in 
1866/7. 
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BaAur’s contribution unites three important theses. The first does not 
concern Acts at all, but deals with the Epistles. Paul, says Baur, preached a 
different gospel from that of the original Apostles (the gospel of freedom 
from the law, as against that of circumcision), and the outcome of this 
antithesis was a struggle between two Christianities in early Christendom— 
the Pauline and the Petrine. On this basis Baur arrived at his second thesis, 
which deals with Acts and maintains that the book was an attempt to 
reconcile the hostile parties of the Paulinists and the Judaists. But the 
significance of this second thesis became clear only with the enunciation of 
the third: that an age is not really understood—and this includes the age 
of the New Testament—until it is viewed from the standpoint of its central 
problem. In every age, that is to say, there 1s a struggle between two great 
powers, the old and the new, until they are at length reconciled in some 
higher unity.’ Every document has to be located in the context of this process. 
Only when this has been done is the document historically understood. 

The vital question of the New Testament age, i.e. the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic, was the question of the legitimacy of the mission to the Gentiles. 
Acts seeks to reconcile the opposing parties; it therefore belongs to the 
closing stage of the process, is unhistorical and not the work of Luke. 

Thus took shape, in all its strength and weakness, the picture of early 
Christianity advocated by the Tiibingen school. Its strength lay in the 
elevated vantage point from which it was drawn—permitting a broad survey 
of the development of Christianity as far as the early Catholic Church. But its 
weakness is none the less patent: it makes an unwarranted simplification of 
history, rigidly differentiating ‘Gentile Christianity’ from ‘Jewish Christian- 
ity,’ and turns a problem of the initial stages into the driving force behind an 
epoch which had long since been moved by other questions and forces. From 
the beginning, therefore, Baur’s solution bears within itself the seed of its 
demise. 

The master’s views were developed, enlarged and intensified by his 
disciples Schwegler and Zeller. Baur had thought it possible that the author 
of Acts had used certain sketches or diaries of Luke.” Acts thus remained, 
even if it would take a most rigorous criticism to sift out the true historical 
picture, a highly important source for the Apostolic age (op. cit., 17). 
SCHWEGLER,° on the other hand, explained Acts as a peace-offering and 
attempt at reconciliation ‘in the form of a history.’ He maintains that the 
author treated tradition as arbitrarily and high-handedly as it was treated in 


1 Of course, this unity immediately becomes the power of the old, provoking the rise 
of a new in opposition. That is the Hegelian dialectic of history which Baur used to teach. 
On this point, see Emmanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neueren evangelischen Theologie, 
Vol. V, 1954, 518-552, and, among older presentations, Albert Schweitzer, Geschichte der 
paulinischen Forschung, 1911, 10-17 (ET Paul and his Interpreters, London 1912, 12ff.). 

2 Der Apostel Paulus, 2nd ed., 16. 

3 Albert Schwegler, Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 1846, Vol. II, 73ff. 
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the Clementine homilies. Taken as a whole, Acts has the value of a historical 
document only for the time, the circumstances and the situation in which it 
arose. The period in question, according to Schwegler, was 110-50, when, 
he says, the Jewish form of Christianity was still dominant.! 

ZELLER’ arrived at a similar conclusion. The Peter-Paul parallelism is 
a scheme devised by the writer himself. He had no intention whatever of 
presenting a historical account,? but was striving to influence the conflicting 
parties of the Paulinists and Judaists.* Acts has a ‘conciliatory tendency’.? 
Seeing that Acts scarcely touches on the antithesis of faith and works, and 
that only the practical question of the law’s validity plays a part, Zeller placed 
Acts in a period when ‘the significance of the dogmatic antithesis .. . had 
already receded’.° In this way he came to choose the first decades of the 
second century. 

Although such respected scholars as Hausrath’ and Hilgenfeld,® together 
with the rising stars Ritschl? and Holtzmann,!® confessed their allegiance to 
Baur, his view of early Christian history did not carry the day. This was not 
surprising. Very few theologians were ready to admit that the New Testament 
could be contradictory in a central doctrine, and it was obvious that Baur’s 
historical picture had points of weakness. The opposition was most diversified 
in form and content. Such a man as NEANDER!? could indeed describe Baur’s 
essay on the Christ-party as ‘ingenious’—but remained wholly unconvinced. 
In his Paulus, Baur sharply but not unjustly censures Neander for passing 
off as perfectly innocuous certain parts of Acts which gave Baur himself real 
difficulty ;!2 nevertheless it was this way of proceeding which rendered Neander 
and others like him immune against infection from Baur’s thought. 
Schneckenburger!? ventured deeper into the dangerous jungle of criticism. 


1 Op. cit., 113. 

2 Eduard Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch unter- 
sucht, 1854. 

3 Op. cit., 357. * Op. cit., 344. 

5 Op. cit., 358. © Op. cit., 474. 

7 Adolf Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 1868. (ET History of New Testa- 
ment Times, 4 vols.) 

8 Adolf Hilgenfeld, Zw7h 1858, 54-140, 377-440, 562-602 (‘Das Urchristentum und 
seine neuesten Bearbeitungen von Leciler und Ritschl’), and Historisch-kritische Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament, 1874. 

> Albrecht Ritschl, Das Evangelium Marcions und das kanonische Evangelium des 
Lucas, 1846. 

10 H, J. Holtzmann, ZwTh 1882/3, quoted Beg. II, 376. 

11 August Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch 
die Apostel, 2nd enlarged ed., 2 vols., Hamburg 1838. The comment here reproduced is in 
Vol. I, p. 302 n. 1, and further references to Baur—purely mere polite rejections—are to 
be found in the notes to pages 307, 308, 310, 311, 325, 341, 361, 363, 366, 367, 373, 379, 
389 and 421. 

12 Baur, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, 2nd ed., 26 n. 1 and 29ff. (ET Paul, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ). 

13 Matthias Schneckenburger, Über den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte, Berne 1841. 
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He saw the apologetic character of Acts. In spite of this, he did not abandon 
the idea of its Lucan origin; the apologetics did no harm to the book’s 
credibility. Undeniably, Paul appears other in Acts than he is in the 
Epistles. Luke has presented him in such a light that Judaist recriminations 
are powerless against him. Yet Luke achieved this result not by distortion of 
history, but by the choice of what he adduces.? 

Baur had little difficulty in showing the untenability of Schnecken- 
burger’s position.? But there were doughtier opponents than Schneckenburger 
(whose services in demonstrating the apologetic element in Acts were, by the 
way, readily acknowledged by Baur). In connection with a prize-competition, 
the Teyler Theological Society of the Netherlands spoke openly, as of 
something generally known, about the Tiibingen school’s ‘hostility to 
Christianity’.* The prize was won by G. V. LECHLER.° He had no objection, 
to be sure, against ‘striving to get a satisfying insight into the positive 
historical and genuinely human evolution of primitive Christianity.’® He goes 
indeed so far as to recognize that the Tiibingen school had opened access to 
a development ‘which as a historical process embraces both uniformity and 
also differences.’ But this is the very point of departure for his censure. 
Instead of a peaceful evolution the Tiibingen school insist on an absolute 
contradiction between Paul and the Jerusalem Apostles regarding ‘that which 
forms the very essence of Christianity’; thereby they are contributing to the 
‘overthrow’ of Christianity. The historical picture which Lechler opposed to 
Baur’s was governed by his idea of such a peaceful evolution. Paul was no 
‘assailant of the law’.’ He used to observe the Jewish feasts and the Mosaic 
law.® Acts—whose author is Luke—portrays him correctly. 

The Tiibingen school could dispose of this objection without much 
trouble. The second thrust was, however, more difficult to parry, for it struck 
at a most vulnerable place in Baur’s edifice. Lechler maintained that Jewish 


1 Op. cit., 150. 2 Op. cit., 58, 92. 

3 Baur, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, 2nd ed., 8-17. On page 13 we read, ‘Any 
person who intentionally suppresses so much, and who thereby has already placed the 
objects in another light, will not scruple, if necessary, to proceed more unhistorically still.’ 
And on page 14: ‘It is probable that the author altered the actual history not only in a 
negative sense, through the suppression of essential facts, but also in a positive.’ Finally, 
13f.: ‘The fact remains that the Peter-Paul parallelism was not achieved purely by selection 
of material!’ 

*To quote from Zw7h I, 1858, 56: “It is well known that the so-called school of 
Tübingen seeks to base its hostility to Christianity on its own assumption of an absolute 
discrepancy between Paul's doctrine and tendency and those of the other Apostles, as well 
as on its alleged ability to prove the rise of a conflict between the two consequent parties, 
who are supposed to have achieved at length a reconciliation and a settlement of differences.’ 

5 Gotthold Viktor Lechler, Das apostolische und das nachapostolische Zeitalter mit 
Rücksicht auf Unterschied und Einheit zwischen Paulus und den übrigen Aposteln, zwischen 
Heidenchristen und Judenchristen, Ist ed., Haarlem 1851 (the prize-winning work); 2nd 
rev. ed., Stuttgart 1857. 

6 Op. cit., 2nd ed., 2. 7 Op. cit., 524. 

8 Op. cit., 418f. 
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Christianity had rapidly lost its authority after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the death of most of the Apostles. For that reason it would have been 
completely unable to play the part assigned to it by the Tiibingen school for 
the second century. It follows, however, that the advance to the early 
Catholic Church must have taken place within Gentile Christianity itself. 
‘As in the case of the general idea of the Church, it was in Pauline circles 
that her self-contained organization took definite shape.’ By the end of the 
second century, the Gentile Christian majority ‘without either borrowing from 
Jewish Christianity . . . or coming to terms with it’ had been led ‘by the 
implicit evolution of its being’ and by its opposition to gnosticism, ‘to a 
legal and hierarchical standpoint intimately related to the theocracy of the 
Old Testament’. 

This point was also raised by ALBRECHT RITSCHL, who specifically made 
his final break with Baur’s theories in the second edition of his work on the 
rise of the early Catholic Church.? He objected to Baur that Catholic 
Christianity is not a reconciliation of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, or 
at least not one resulting from a blurring of antitheses, but a stage in Gentile 
Christianity alone, which had never been under the overall domination of 
Paul’s peculiar doctrinal emphases.? Furthermore, Ritschl saw the insuffi- 
ciency of Baur’s Pauline-Judaist dichotomy: ‘It is necessary to make many 
more distinctions before we can make proper combinations.’* Finally he 
posed the troublesome question of the common ground which, despite 
everything, Paul and the Jewish Christians must have shared.* 

Baur found a reckless, ruthless and at all events highly unwelcome 
comrade-in-arms and at the same time antagonist in the former Privatdozent 
BRUNO BAUER.® Basically, the ideas which Bauer tossed into the debate were 
three in number. In the first place he insisted passionately and without 
restraint on the transformation undergone in Acts by the Paul of the epistles: 


I Op. cit., 523. 

2A. Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche: eine kirchen- und dogmen- 
geschichtliche Monographie, 2nd, thoroughly revised, edition, Bonn 1857. 

3 Op. cit., 271. “Op. cit., 22. 

5 Op. cit., 15. 

6 Cf. Emanuel Hirsch’s acute character-sketch in his Geschichte der neueren evange- 
lischen Theologie, Vol. V, 601. In his Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, 2nd ed., 141-61 
(ET The Quest of the Historical Jesus, London 1910, 137ff.), Schweitzer presents a moving 
portrait of this man, whose genius failed to save him from an obduracy of negation and 
whose radical criticism of the gospels (Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes, 
Bremen 1840; Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker, 3 vols., Leipzig 1841/42) 
had cost him the venia legendi. His work of most present relevance is Die Apostelgeschichte, 
eine Ausgleichung des Paulinismus und des Judenthums innerhalb der Kirche, which appeared 
in 1852 immediately after his Kritik der paulinischen Briefe, Parts 1-3, 1850/2. See also 
Schweitzer’s Geschichte der paulinischen Forschung, 94-7 (ET 120ff.), and Martin Kegel’s 
Bruno Bauer und seine Theorie über die Entstehung des Christentums, 1908, as well as Karl 
Löwith’s Von Hegel zu Nietzsche, 142ff., 411ff., 467ff. (ET From Hegel to Nietzsche, 
London 1965.) 
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the religious dialectician, accustomed to fight only with words, is supplanted 
by the ‘wizard’ who ‘dazzles his opponents’. The Apostle, ‘who fulfils his 
historical work through sufferings, struggles and trials,’ becomes the ‘ miracle- 
worker’.* The author of Acts is out to convey the ‘godlike impression’ made 
by Peter and Paul alike.? 

But Acts effects a second transformation: it takes away from Paul the 
honour of the mission to the Gentiles and gives it to Peter, who then ‘legit- 
imates and sanctions’ Paul’s activity.* Paul has in the end to give the assur- 
ance ‘that he is a strict servant of the law, who could never have dreamed 
of abandoning the basis of the Law’.? ‘Thereby the contrast with the Epistles 
reaches its peak’.® 

Nevertheless—and this is where Bruno Bauer attacked the master from 
Tiibingen—this was no late attempt at reconciliation. F. C. Baur’s working- 
hypothesis, the opposition between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, was 
simply no longer present.’ Inasmuch as the Church recognized in Acts the 
canonical expression of her own consciousness, the victor was ‘Judaism’, 
i.e. the power which will brook no individual reshaping and immediately 
brings the new ‘to the level of the established’.® ‘It was no single-handed 
revolution—this is the basic thesis of Acts—when Paul brought salvation. to 
the Gentiles.’ ‘The revolutionary is absorbed into the holy chain of tradition’.® 

If it at first appeared that Bruno Bauer was trying to uphold the theologia 
crucis of Paul’s Epistles against a theologia gloriae in Acts, it becomes clear 
here that, under the impress of his own experiences, he conceives the Apostle, 
in the romantic, idealist way, as the free, creative individual, who is kept 
down by the ‘existing’ order: Paul is the ‘hero strong in his own powers,’ 
‘who draws resolve and power to act from the spring of his inner being.’ 

But Bruno Bauer, in whose sceptical hands all texts crumbled, could not 
even hold together the great Pauline documents which had been his base for 
the assault upon Acts. Even they became for him the ‘works of free reflexion’,!* 
and in the end he considered Acts a necessary precursor of Galatians!?? 

This thesis was advanced afresh in 1882 by A. D. Loman,!° independently 
of Bauer. The Paul of the great Epistles is, he says, an idealization(!) of the 

1 Bauer, Apostelgeschichte, 7-9. 


2 Apostelgeschichte, 8: ‘The wizard has nothing in common with the religious 
dialectician; the miracle-worker contradicts the spiritual hero.’ 


: Op. cit., 21f. * Op. cit., 53. 
Op. cit., 91. 6 Op. cit., 92. 
t Op cit 121. e Op. cit. 124. 
9 Op. cit., 125. 10 Op. cit., 124. 


i Pes Kritik der paulinischen Briefe, Part 1, ‘Der Ursprung des Galaterbriefes’, 
850, III. 

12 Idem, VI. 

13 Loman, * Quaestiones Paulinae’ in the Theol. Tijdschrift for 1882, 141 ff., 302ff., and 
452ff.; also 1883, 14ff. and 241 ff., and 1886, 42ff., and 387ff. Cf. 98 of Schweitzer’s Geschichte 
der paulinischen Forschung (ET Paul and his Interpreters, 1956) and Rudolf Steck, Der 
Galaterbrief, 1888, 12-14. 
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historical figure of the Apostle. The Paul-figures of the ‘we’-narrative, of the 
rest of Acts and of the main Epistles are ‘the progressive evolutionary stages 
of a legend of Paul’.! After long examination, RUDOLF STECK,? Professor 
at Berne, decided in 1888 that Loman was right—the Pauline Epistles were 
the work of a school.? (‘We shall have to get used to the idea that no Apostle 
wrote anything, any more than Jesus himself did.’*) The report which Acts 
represents is the fundamental datum for the historical situation.’ 

Thus we come to the grotesque spectacle of ‘ultra-radicals’ transformed 
into champions of Acts. But there is nothing new under the sun. As long 
before as 1792, an English divine, EDwARD EVANSON,° had denied the 
authenticity of the Epistle to the Romans on the grounds of its being at 
variance with Acts. 

The only followers that F. C. Baur found in England, where the great 
scholar J. B. LIGHTFOOT opposed the Tiibingen theories (see Beg. II, 419f.), 
were SAMUEL DAVIDSON and W. R. CASSELS.’ 

Neither was Baur a success in France. ERNEST RENAN® believed Acts to be 
a very carefully planned work, written by Luke about the year 80 (later 
Renan went as far as 100). It is Luke who speaks in the ‘we’.? The book is 
well-disposed to the Romans (hence breaks off before Nero’s persecutions!°) 
and delights in miracles: ‘a dogmatic quasi-history, designed to support the 
orthodox doctrines of the time or to impress on readers’ minds the ideas 
qui souriaient le plus à la piété de l’auteur’. Why not? ‘It is only from the 
writings of the faithful that we know about the origins of any religion. Only 
the sceptic writes ad narrandum’™ (a truth often overlooked in Harnack’s 
generation of source-critics!). Luke was less concerned, says Renan, with 
stating historical facts or satisfying the demands of logic than with edifying 
the pious reader. His work belongs to those semi-historical, semi-legendary 


1 As summarized by Steck, from whose work we borrow our representation of 
Loman’s ideas. 

2 Steck, Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht nebst kritischen Bemerkungen 
zu den paulinischen Hauptbriefen, Berlin 1888. In this context we should also mention the 
Dutch critic Van Manen, the first volume (1890) of whose Paulus is entitled De Handelingen 
der Apostelen. See Schweitzer, Geschichte der paulinischen Forschung, 98. (ET 125If.). 

3 Op. cit., 363. * Op. cit., 353. 

5 Op. cit., 357. 

6 According to J. W. Hunkin, ‘British Work on the Acts’ (Beg. II, 396-433), 417f. 
Evanson’s work was entitled The Dissonance of the Four generally received Evangelists, 
and the Evidence of their respective Authenticity examined. 

7 Davidson, An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, London 1894, Vol. II, 
76-175; E. Jacquier, op. cit., XXIf,. 

Cassels, Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 1874 
(see Hunkin, Beg. II, 419). 

8 Renan, Les Apötres, 1866. (ET History of the Origins of Christianity, Vol. II, The 
Apostles, 1890.) 

9 Les Apötres, Xf. 10 Op. cit., XXI. 

n Op. cit., XXIX. 
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documents which one can take neither as history nor as legend. Though nearly 
every detail is false, such works enshrine valuable truths which are there for 
the finding.! 

In his commentary on Acts, Nietzsche’s friend FRANZ OVERBECK? 
assembled the body of evidence so far gathered against Baur’s historical 
synthesis. Acts does not stand midway between the earliest Christian parties: 
‘its Gentile Christianity is not the Pauline one, still less is its Judaism that 
of the first Apostles.’ Rather is the Judaistic element already a constituent of 
its own peculiar Gentile Christianity, which—itself strongly influenced by the 
original Christian Judaism—can be seen trying ‘to come to terms with its 
own genesis and with its founder Paul’. Save for the universalism, the 
specifically Pauline is laid aside, not as a concession to an alien party, but 
only because Paul is no longer understood. On the other hand, Acts is 
concerned to win the favour of the Roman authorities*: the intention of 
averting political discredit from Christianity is obvious.’ Gentile Christianity 
is not justified from the theology of Paul: the universal mission is for the 
Christian community already established from the very first (cf. Acts 1.8!). 
Far from being presupposed, the gospel according to Paul is effaced.° The 
antagonists of Paul as of the earliest community are the unbelieving Jews; 
his conflict with the ‘Judaists’ is in Acts not only without trace, but in- 
conceivable.’ Where the author’s share predominates (he is not Luke), 
historical details can scarcely be established; at most in the accounts relating 
to Peter, and in certain individual references.® It is ‘particularly the fact that 
Paul is the hero of Acts’, and that nonetheless his portrait is already so 
distorted, which makes it probable that the work was composed in the second 
or third decade of the second century.? The external and internal detachment 
from Judaism, together with the implication of conflicts with the Roman 
authorities, suggests the time of Trajan: Acts is a direct precursor of the 
apologetic literature.1° Probably it originated in Asia Minor, perhaps Ephesus.!! 

JOHANNES WEISS’s work of 1897, Absicht und literarischer Charakter der 
Apostelgeschichte, gives the impression of being a late straggler of ‘tendency- 


1 Op. cit., XLI. 

2 Overbeck was the editor of the fourth edition (1870) of W. M. L. de Wette’s Kurz- 
gefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament I, 4, where he inserted his own 
glosses, indicated by half-brackets, within De Wette’s text. This makes him wearisome to 
read, but the effort is well rewarded. McGiffert (1922) considered Overbeck’s commentary 
to be in many respects the best we possess (see Beg. II, 381). 


3 Op. cit., XXXIf. “ Op. cit., XXXII. 
: > cit., en : te cit., =. VI. 
p. cit., . p. cit., . 

> Op. cit., LXIV. 10 Op. cit., LXV. 


11 Op. cit., LXIX. In Der Paulinismus, 1873, 495 (ET London 1877, vol. II, 228), Otto 
Pfleiderer concurs with Overbeck (XXXI) in the following judgement: “The Acts of the 
Apostles bears witness to late Paulinism’s awareness of its own past.’ The author has, in 
all good faith, transferred the relationships of his own time into that of the Apostles (497). 
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criticism’ who has fallen in with a strange column.’ He defines the spiritual 
climate of Acts exactly like Overbeck: it stands materially nearer to the 
Apologists than to Paul,* being ‘an apology for the Christian religion before 
the Gentiles in the face of Jewish indictment, one which demonstrates how it 
has come about that Christianity has taken over and fulfils the worldwide 
mission of Judaism’.” Two ideas constantly recur: 1. The Christians are 
guiltless of any transgression within the competence of the Roman authorities, 
who have therefore no cause for taking steps against them;* 2. Christianity 
is a Judaism teaching the fulfilment of Jewish hopes. Thereby it replaces 
Judaism proper.’ 
After this work of Weiss’s, ‘tendency-criticism’ fell silent. 


B. The Age of Source-Criticism 


‘Tendency-criticism’ had ascribed the fragmentary character of Acts to 
the author’s unwillingness to say more. The other possibility, his inability to 
say more, would imply that he was restricted by the incompleteness of his 
sources. This idea played a big part at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
One hundred years later the question of sources again became a burning topic. 
On both occasions a spate of writings promptly poured forth. But soon the 
flow dwindled, and at length it ceased altogether. 

The first epoch of source-criticism stretched from its advent to the triumph 
of Baur’s ‘tendency-criticism’. McGiffert (Beg. II, 385ff.) has given a very 
thorough account of the now mostly forgotten scholars of that age, and we 
shall make grateful use of his information. 

It was the Flensburg Rector BERNHARD L. KÖNIGSMANN who set the ball 
rolling in 1798 with a seminar-programme, ‘De fontibus commentariorum 
sacrorum, qui Lucae nomen praeferunt, deque eorum consilio et aetate’’. He 
inferred from the prologue of Luke that the author of the work did not claim 
to be an eye-witness and ought therefore to be distinguished from the writer 
of the ‘we’-passages. He concluded the presence of further sources (which, 
however, he did not seek to define more closely) from the variety and un- 
evenness of the style and from contradictions ın the matter presented. 


1 In this connexion we do not enter into the valuable researches on the composition 
of Acts, which Weiss carried out in order ‘to elicit the ultimate intention of the book and 
therewith its literary character’ (2). 

2 Absicht, 56. 3 Op. cit., 57. 

“Op. cit., 58. Likewise Carl Weizsäcker, Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen 
Kirche, 1886, 459 (ET The Apostolic Age II, 123): The author was trying ‘to show that 
Christianity held absolutely no danger for the Roman state and embodied no crime deserving 
of punishment by the law’. 

5 Op. cit., 59. 

6 See the quotation from Schwanbeck, p. 15 above. 

7 Reprinted in Potts, Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, Vol. 3, 1802, 215-39; 
see Beg. Il, 385. 
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In a work which appeared in 1799, J. A. BOLTEN showed by the very 
title—Die Geschichte der Apostel von Lukas iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen—that he held quite a different opinion on the origin of Acts: Luke 
is said to have translated and annotated one, or even several, Aramaic sources. 
This raises the problem of the Lucan semitisms. Bolten’s solution fore- 
shadowed Torrey’s. 

An article published by W. K. L. ZIEGLER! in 1801 pointed in yet another 
direction. The accounts concerning Peter reminded him of the Acts and 
Kerygma of Peter which are mentioned by the early Fathers. At the same time 
he conjectured written accounts of Stephen’s martyrdom and Paul’s con- 
version as sources for the first part of Acts, which played a special röle in 
these investigations. 

J. G. EICHHORN? found in Acts a ‘self-consistent original historical 
narrative’ and for this reason wished to attribute to Luke even the speeches 
of Acts, ‘which all take place under circumstances where no one could have 
written them down’, 

The Dutchman J. C. RıEHM? dealt exhaustively with the source-question 
in 1821 in his Dissertatio critico-theologica de fontibus actuum apostolicorum. 
Since Luke, as a friend of Paul and of other participants as well as an eye- 
witness (the ‘I’ of the ‘ we’-passages!), was himself the principal authority for 
the second part of Acts, he had little need of sources there, but on the other 
hand he used many minor, fragmentary sources for the first part. 

In 1831/2, FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER* devoted his §§ 85-90 (pp. 344-79) 
to the Acts of the Apostles. Acts formed one dual work with the third 
gospel, but had an independent and peculiar genesis. Whereas the separate 
stories underlying the gospels were a necessary complement of apostolic 
preaching (which—Schleiermacher does not think like Dibelius!—did not 
publicly proclaim anything of the sort), it was only the Christians’ historical 
sense which could have aroused interest in the tales of the Apostles. Both 
documents were intended to present a coherent account de rebus christianis. 
The prologue in Luke applied to both—which meant one must presuppose 
guarantors and sources for Acts too! The author was not the ‘I’ who speaks 
in the ‘we’-parts: rather do these represent a source. The fact that there are 
three separate accounts of Paul’s conversion, and two of Peter’s vision, 
likewise suggests multiple sources. On several occasions it is clear that a new 
report is beginning, hence with it a new source. The author compiled Acts 


1 Ziegler, ‘Uber den Zweck, die Quellen und die Interpolationen der Apostel- 
geschichte’ in Gablers Neuestes Theologisches Journal, Vol. VII, 1801, 125ff.; Beg. U, 385. 

2 Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1810, Vol. II, 149; discussed by 
Schleiermacher, Einleitung, 371—see note 4. 

3 Our account is taken from Beg. II, 386. 

* Schleiermacher’s Collected Works, Division I: Zur Theologie, Vol. VIII, Einleitung 
ins Neue Testament, ed. G. Wolde, Berlin 1845. 
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from already assembled written sources, probably opuscules from the com- 
munities at Jerusalem, Antioch and Ephesus, as well as a travel-diary. The 
Lucan work, composed after the sack of Jerusalem, remained incomplete. 
Its author was unacquainted with Paul’s Epistles. Through a misunderstand- 
ing he recorded, in 11.30, a journey which never took place. The speeches 
were already present in one or other of the separate accounts comprising the 
author’s source-material. Yet they employ the Septuagint, while Aramaic was 
the language of Jerusalem. Schleiermacher’s way out of this difficulty is the 
hypothesis that the Aramaic tradition had been adopted and revised by 
Hellenistic Christians. 

So here we have an astonishing variety of observations and points of 
view. Which makes all the more astonishing the patent inability to combine 
the idea of a use of sources with that of a comprehensive revision and presen- 
tation. But did not form-criticism also regard the Evangelists—including 
Luke—at first as essentially transcribers and editors? 

MAYERHOFF (see p. 15 n. 2 above) rose to protest against Schleiermacher’s 
distinction between Luke and the ‘I’ in the ‘we,’ and proceeded to demon- 
strate the stylistic accord between the ‘we’-passages and the rest of Acts. 
Actually, the author of both Acts and the third gospel was—Timothy. 
Whereupon FRIEDRICH BLEEK and M. ULRICH rose up in their turn to 
expostulate.! Both saw in Timothy the ‘I’ of the ‘we’-passages, and ascribed 
to Luke the penning of Acts. A. F. GFRÖRER’s solution, in his Geschichte des 
Urchristentums (1838), was different again.” Chapters 1 to 12 (highly legendary, 
with few and incomplete sources) are the work of one author, whereas 13 to 28 
are the work of another—Luke, the eyewitness and the companion of Paul. 
The two parts were united by an unknown hand towards the end of the 
first century. 

With EuGEN SCHWANBECK’s book, Uber die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, 
1847, the first age of source-criticism came to an end. He detected as sources 
not only a biography of Paul but also a supposed life of Barnabas and 
memoirs of Silas, these last forming the basis of Chapters 15-28. 

This age undoubtedly produced an abundance of important observa- 
tions. But their evaluation was a matter of disagreement, and often the 
scholar’s imagination ran away with him. Nevertheless, the viewpoints 
which have arisen in source-criticism were, almost without exception, 
established in this first epoch, when the explorers of the subject were still 
venturing into uncharted regions. 


1 Bicek’s discussion of Maycrhoff in Studien und Kritik, 1836, pp. 1021ff.; see Beg. II, 
387. 

Ulrich, ‘Kommt Lukas wirklich in der Apostelgeschichte vor?’ in Stud. u. Krit., 1837, 
369ff., and ‘Lukas kommt nicht in der Apostelgeschichte vor’ in Stud. u. Krit., 1840, 1003; 
see Beg. II, 387. 

2 According to Beg. II, 387 n. 2. 
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It was only in 1885 that JacoBsEN’s work, Die Quellen der Apostel- 
geschichte, showed that interest in the problem was not yet extinct. Jacobsen 
believed that in Acts 1-12 the author offered ‘in the main more or less happy 
combinations, chiefly with reference to notices’ in Pauline Epistles(!).2 He 
assumed that some document about Barnabas was the source for Chapters 
13 to 15. 

The following year, in the first edition of his introduction to the New 
Testament, BERNHARD WEISS presented an exhaustive source-criticism of Acts 
(570-84), which made a strong impression. Acts, he said, is the work of Paul’s 
companion Luke, from whom the whole of the second part derives; here he 
was reshaping his own travel-notes.? For the first part he made use of an 
account by a Jewish Christian eyewitness.* Luke is therefore responsible for 
everything unhistorical between Acts 1.1 and 15.31.* Weiss attributed the 
following sections? to communications made to Luke by word of mouth: 
9.1-30; 11.19-30; 12.25; Chapters 13 and 14. 

The weakness of this division of sources is, once again, not hard to 
discern. Anything discordant with the hypothetical eyewitness is said to be 
a later addition. But this begs the question, for it presupposes that a merely 
conjectural eyewitness record is already a proven fact. On the other hand, 
there is no denying the value of many separate observations presented by 
Weiss in the notes to these few pages of introduction. 

Though VAN MANEN’s ultra-radical position stands undisguised, his 
analysis of Acts,° published in 1890, calls Wendt to mind, where it touches 
on the question of sources. He assumes the basic source to be certain Acta 
Pauli, into which a Lucan travel-diary (from the first meeting in Troas to the 
arrival in Rome) had already been interwoven. The editor responsible for 
Acts, writing between 125 and 150, further employed an analogous Acts of 
Peter (an imitation of minimal historical value), which plays roughly the 
same röle as Weiss’s Jewish Christian source, and to it he added traditions 
current in the community of Damascus on the subjects of Stephen, Paul’s 
conversion and the foundation of the community in Antioch. 


t See Beg. II, 388. The formulation quoted is in H. J. Holtzmann, ‘Forschungen über 
die Apostelgeschichte’, Zw7h 1885, cited by Heitmiiller, TAR 2 (1899) 52. 

2.Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 2nd ed. 1889, 584. 

3 Op. cit., 574. 

* E.g. the Pentecostal gift of tongues, the session of the council in Ch. 4 (op. cit., 572), 
the earthquake of 4.31 (573), the delivering angel and the reference to Theudas in Ch. 5 
(574), everything postulating an orderly trial in the story of Stephen (574 n. 5), the references 
to Paul in 8.3 & 9.1 (577), the dispersal of the community (574 n. 5), the aside of 10.41 
(575) and the remarks about the growth of the Church (574) and the community of 
goods (573 n. 3). 

5 Op. cit., 576. 

© Van Manen, Paulus, Vol. I: De Handelingen der Apostelen, Leyden 1890. Our 
account rests on Heitmüller’s report in TAR 2 (1889) 86ff. 
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Here we may recognize two methods of looking for sources. Either there 
is a person round whom the sources revolve (hence the supposition of Acts 
of Paul or Peter), or a community in which they are handed down—here it 
is Antioch, but we saw that Schleiermacher would add Ephesus and 
Jerusalem. 

In the same year there appeared the work of MARTIN SOROF, Die Ent- 
stehung der Apostelgeschichte. According to Sorof, the basis of Acts was the 
document destined for Theophilus by Luke, who had already, for Chapters 13 
and 14, made use of a source relating to Barnabas. Considerably later 
Timothy added legends glorifying Peter and generally acted as editor, making 
a large number of interpolations. With this theory, Sorof is Loisy’s fore- 
runner: there is an authentic foundation to Acts, later extensively built upon 
by the redactor. Like many another student of Acts in this period, Sorof lived 
in the naive assurance that all revisions consisted simply of the addition of 
new material, so that it must be possible to name the origin of every verse.’ 
Moreover, underlying his entire scheme is the primitive impression that certain 
parts to the scholar are historically possible and probable, while others are 
not: the first constitute the Lucan substratum, the rest the additions un- 
fortunately inserted by Timothy. For the scholars of the time (as also, however, 
for Emanuel Hirsch in later days) it was an overwhelming temptation to 
attribute sources as far as possible to known persons of the apostolic age. 

The year 1891 brought two works on the sources of Acts. PAUL FEINE, 
with his Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium und 
Apostelgeschichte, threw a wholly new idea into the debate”: the special 
source of the third gospel, he says, runs beyond Luke 24 and appears in 
Acts 1.4,5,(8),9-17 etc.; its use even extends to Acts 12.243! This source, a 
Jewish Christian document composed before the year 70 and mainly con- 


1Two examples must suffice: (1) Acts 1.1,2 are ascribed to Luke, 1.3-2.42 to the 
legend of Peter inserted by Timothy (this ‘explains’ in terms of source-criticism the 
difficult transition from 1.2 to 1.3); 2.43-5 were added from Timothy’s own ideas; 
2.46 represents the resumption of the Lucan document. (2) Chapter 15 is divided as follows: 
1-7a are by Luke, Timothy inserted 7b-18, while Luke’s text is resumed with 19-34; 
James is thus cast adrift. 

2 Feine had already made his idea public in 1890 through the article, ‘Die alte Quelle 
in der ersten Hälfte der Apostelgeschichte’ (Jahrb. fiir prot. Theologie XVI, 84. 133). Later 
Emanuel Hirsch was to advocate the notion that the special source of Luke extends into 
Acts (Frühgeschichte des Evangeliums, vol. 1: Das Werden des Markusevangeliums, XXX- 
XXXIX of the 2nd enlarged edition, 1951). In support of this case, Hirsch dismissed 
Acts 1.3 from the text of the old source and made two conjectures: in 1.4, ouvaACopevots 
for ovvaArtduevoc and Nxovods uov (just as Hemsterhuis had suggested before him). The 
original account continues with Acts 1.12, 15a, 16-17, 20-6. xal &E7X0ev should be deleted 
in 1.21, and everything in 1.22 before paptupa: instead of rourwv read tõv dbo. Thus, 
in Hirsch’s reading, one of the two disciples of Emmaus was designated as the new Apostle. 
The whole conjectural edifice exemplifies the strength and weakness of the kind of source- 
reconstruction, in the spirit of H. J. Holtzmann’s age, which proceeds with the aid of 
rash hypotheses. 

3 Überlieferung 156-212. 
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cerned with Peter and Jerusalem, is according to Feine of unusual historical 
value. But in Chapters 6 and 7 he detects traces of a second source. Whereas 
one source in the story of Stephen develops the theme that ‘the Jewish people 
has always ungratefully striven against God’,' the other deals with the idea 
that God’s saving presence is not bound to any particular place.? At other 
points also the story of Stephen shows the use of two sources; 9.1-30 and 
11.15-31, and perhaps 8.25-40, should be referred to the second source,? 
which portrays Stephen as the precursor of Paul.* 

How it should be intrinsically possible for a Jewish Christian, before 
the year 70, to break the established mould of the gospel by prolonging it 
into a history of the Church—that is a question which Feine neglected to ask. 
Admittedly, it has remained largely disregarded even later. 

The second work on Acts of the year 1891 was by FRIEDRICH SPITTA: Die 
Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschichtlicher Wert. Spitta too is 
convinced that Acts 1 is a continuation of Luke 24.53°: this source he 
calls A. As an eyewitness-report®, it has higher historical value than the second 
source, B,” which is of an artless, popular character. These two sources are 
interwoven throughout Acts; the German translation of the sources which 
Spitta supplies in his appendix? conveys an impression of how ingeniously 
the whole of Acts has been dismembered into these two sources without 
leaving too much of a surplus to be attributed to theeditor.!° While A probably 
derives from Luke himself (p. 312), B was not written until after the sack of 
Jerusalem (p. 317). The (unknown) editor combined the two documents as 
early as the first century. As for the third book, concerned with the remaining 
history of the Apostles, either he was no longer able to compile it, or it has 
been lost.!! 

Spitta’s skill in dissection is as astounding as his trust in the editor’s 
skill in combination. 

After this high tide of source-hypotheses there followed a perceptible 
slackening of output in research on the subject. In his Chronologie der 
paulinischen Briefe, 1893,'1? C. CLEMEN developed a somewhat complicated 


t Acts 6.9-11, 15; 7.22-8, 35-43, 51-6, 59f.; 8.1, from &y&vero, 8.2 (Überlieferung, 


2 Acts 6.13f., 7.2-21, 29-34, 44-50, 57-8a; 8.1, up to dvaroécee abtod (op. cit., 190f.). 
+ This source according to Feine begins with Acts 6.1ff. (193). 

* Op. cit., 192f. 

5 Specifically in verses 15-26, 


6 Spitta, 303. 
7 To which belong, in Chapter 1, verses 4-7, 9-14, 18 and 19. 
8 Op. cit., 291. ? Op. cit., 321-80. 


10 E.g. 1.18f. (op. cit., 14), 21b & 22a (13f.). In Chapter 15, he inserted verses 5-12 
into B, which alone reports the Apostolic Council (186ff.). On the other hand, 11.27-32 
& 12.25 come from A. 

11 Op. cit., 319. 

12 Supplemented by his article in Stud. u. Krit., 1895, ‘Der Zusammenhang von 
Apostelgeschichte 1-5’. 
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story concerning the genesis of Acts: a Life of Peter, already embodying half 
a dozen minor sources, was united by a Judaistic editor with a Life of Paul 
based on Luke’s travel-journal; the whole was revised and emended by an 
anti-Judaist.! 

The ground-plan of the ‘good’ source A (stemming from Luke?) and 
the ‘legendary’ (Jewish Christian) source B was once more put to the test 
by JOHANNES JÜNGST in his Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte (1895). A 
‘redactor’ of Trajan’s or even Hadrian’s time, one who already tended toward 
the ideas of the Apologists and wished to secure for Christianity the character 
of a religio licita, wove A and B together, adding much material of his own,? 
especially in the second part of Acts. B continues the special source of the 
Third Gospel. But Jiingst also takes into account the very strong probability 
of editorial transpositions.* 

The last work of this kind came from ADOLF HILGENFELD.? He assumes 
three sources: 1. Judaistic Acta Petri, 2. Hellenistic ‘Acts of the Seven’, 
3. Lucan Acta Pauli. To these three sources the ‘redactor’, who wished to show 
Paul and the Gentile Christians on good terms with the original Church, 
occasionally made considerable additions. 

‘Since 1896... high tide has suddenly yielded to the ebb. Has the problem 
been solved? Has it been recognized as insoluble? Or has that vigorous Quos 
ego! which in his well-known thesis on the text of Acts a “ master of the lower 
criticism”, Friedrich Blass, hurled at the “ higher critics” while they still sailed 
aloft in Icarian flight made so strong an impression that in shame and horror 
people abandoned the outlawed venture?’ Such was Heitmiiller’s question in 
1899.6 

The philologist FRIEDRICH BLASS had put forward the thesis that Luke 
drafted Acts at Rome between 57 and 59 A.D. Copies of the draft were 
circulated, and so arose the ‘ Western’ text of Acts. Once back in the Levant, 
Luke recast the book with prunings and improvements for Theophilus, the 
‘most excellent citizen of Antioch’, and thus he made the ‘Eastern’ text.” 


1 Clemen retracted this hypothesis in his Paulus of 1904 (VID. 

2 See Jiingst, 201. 

3 E.g. Acts 14.8-21a, 15.5-13a, 21-9, 16.23a, b, c-34. 

4 Thus in A 15.1-4, 30a, 32, 35 are said to have followed immediately after 11.19-23, 
25f., while 11.27-28a, 30 & 12.25ab followed 14.1f., 6f., 21b-27ab, 28; to this latter 
sequence 15.36 & 16.1, 3a, 6a, 7-23a were attached. 

5 Hilgenfeld, ‘Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihren Quellen untersucht’, ZwTh 1895/6. 
Our account of Hilgenfeld’s views is based on Heitmiiller’s review in TAR 2 (1899) 133f. 
Later Hilgenfeld published, in Zw7A for 1899, two articles: ‘Das Aposteldekret nach 
seinem ursprünglichen Wortlaut’ (138ff.) and “Nachwort zu Acta apostolorum graece et 
latine’ (382ff.). 

6 ThR 2 (1899) 48. 

7 Blass, ‘Die Textüberlieferung in der Apostelgeschichte’, in Stud. u. Krit., 1894, 
86-119. Also, Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter (editio philologica) 
1895; Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae videtur romanam, 1896. 
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Zahn, who along with others adopted this hypothesis, altered it at the 
same time: Luke, he suggested, sent his draft to Theophilus as a mark of 
personal regard. Copies of this draft produced the ‘Western’ text. When the 
question of regular publication presented itself to Luke later on, he revised 
the book, deleting personal details, and thus arose the ‘Eastern’ form of text, 
as in B N etc.! 

Most scholars—rightly—rejected Blass’s theory, because the two texts 
are to some extent mutually exclusive (Zahn avoided this admission only by 
rejecting from the ‘Western’ text the ‘Western’ form of the Apostolic Decree) 
and because it is in fact the ‘Western’ text which seeks to remove tensions 
and disagreements. This apart, the hypothesis in no way renders the source- 
question redundant: it merely, as Loisy saw,? puts it back behind the textual 
problem. 

A final attempt to clarify the problem of sources—and not only this, but 
the problem of Acts in general—was made by ADOLF HARNACK in the first 
ycars of the new century. In his Lucas der Arzt (1906),° he took up again 
the researches of W. K. Hobart* and endeavoured to demonstrate from the 
language of the twin ‘Lucan’ works that a physician must have been their 
author—Luke the ‘beloved physician’ of Col. 4.14.5 Two years later, his 
book Die Apostelgeschichte dealt among other things with the question of 
sources,° ‘If Luke the physician is the author of Acts, the source-question is 
simply and quickly settled for the whole second half of the book’ (p. 131): 
for one part of the events recounted Luke was himself an eyewitness, for the 
remainder he possessed the reports of eyewitnesses. As for the first half of 
the book, it is impossible to ascertain its sources through stylistic analysis. 
Accordingly Harnack first turns his inquiry to the scenes and persons 
recounted.’ The story of Stephen must have a documentary source, to which 
belong 6.1-8.4, 11.19-30 and 12.25 (13.1)-15.35. This ‘Antioch-Jerusalem 
source’, perhaps as a whole to be considered documentary,’ derives its 
authority from Silas. We may call it C. Harnack distinguishes it from a 
‘Jerusalem-Caesarea source A,’ from which come 3.1-5.16, 8.5-40, 9.31- 
11.18 and 12. 1-23: here Luke received partly oral, partly written information 
from Philip—or from him and his prophetess daughters, whence the predilec- 
tion for the enthusiastic!!® Finally, running parallel with the historically 


1 Theodor Zahn, ‘Die Urausgabe der Apostelgeschichte des Lucas’, Forsch. z. Gesch. 
des nti. Kanons IX, 1916, 2-6. 

2 Les Actes, p. 41. 

3 ET Luke the Physician (1907). 

* Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882; cf. Zahn, Einleitung in das NT, 
3rd ed., Vol. 2, 433f. & 442f. (ET Introduction to the NT, Edinburgh, 1909). 

5 See p. 73 n. 2. 

© Beiträge zur Einleitung in das NT III (1908); ET The Acts of the Apostles (1909). 

7 Op. cit., 132ff. 8 Op. cit., 138. 

9 Op. cit., 187. 

19 Op, cit., 151 and 185. 
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respectable source A there is a legendary source B (Chapter 2 and 5.17-42) 
with which Harnack refuses to saddle any member of the apostolic circle. 
Thus it remains as anonymous as it is worthless,? 

To make a really sound case for the parallelism of A and B Harnack 
simply described the coming of the Spirit with the gift of tongues in 4.31ff. 
as the ‘real historical Pentecost’, to which Chapter 2 is the legendary counter- 
part.? It goes without saying that the two arrests of Chapters 4 and 5 were 
likewise interpreted as parallel accounts.? Finally, in his Neue Untersuchungen 
zur Apostelgeschichte,* Harnack demonstrated the stylistic accord of the 
‘we’-passages with the rest of Acts, hastening somewhat rashly to infer the 
identity of their author with the writer of the whole. Originally,” by the way, 
Harnack had placed Acts c. 80 A.D. In the last-mentioned work, however, 
he opted for composition at Rome some time before the outcome of 
Paul’s trial.® 

At a meeting of the Royal Göttingen Scientific Society on 12 January 
1907, JuLtus WELLHAUSEN read a paper on Acts’ in which he dealt with a 
number of selected passages. His general conclusion, in criticism of research 
up to that time, runs: ‘Of late we have seen an endeavour to apportion the 
Acts of the Apostles by source-criticism in such a way that very little remains 
for Luke, who yet was certainly no mere compiler... Yet the fact remains 
that often enough the documentary information used by Luke floats like 
croûtons in the soup..., joints and seams are discernible at many points,... 
and in Chapters 16 to 21 in particular there comes to light a travel-journal, 
which of course has been revised and enriched with episodes’.® 

A similar view is found in perhaps the best thing written on Acts before 
the first World War: § XII, ‘Apostelgeschichten’, of PAUL WENDLAND’s ‘ Ur- 
christliche Literaturformen’.? Wendland does not engage in a source-theory 
of the kind favoured so far. With regard to the history of the primitive 
Church and the earliest spread of Christianity, he says, ‘the writer possessed 
only separate traditions, whose sequence and interconnection lie open to 
strong suspicion.’!° The inadequacy of many references is to be explained not 
by Luke’s exercise of selection but by ‘the fragmentary character of the 

1°The latest and least trustworthy’ portions of the book (op. cit., 184). 

2 Op. cit., 146. 3 Op. cit., 143f. 

* Beiträge zur Einleitung in das NT IV (1911); ET The Date of the Acts ..., 1911. 

S Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Vol. I, 1897, 
246-50; see 248: *. . . the indication is, therefore, that the book... may be dated roughly 
as far back as the year 80.’ 

6 Beiträge IV, 63-114. 

7 1-21 of the Proceedings of the Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1907. 263-99 contain the extremely important article by Eduard 
Schwartz, ‘Zur Chronologie des Paulus’, in which he dates the council of the Apostles 
in the winter of 43/44 (p. 269). 

8 Wellhausen, 21. 


9 Hdb. z. NT Vol. I, Part 3, 2nd & 3rd edd., 1912. 
10 Op. cit., 315. 
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traditions known to him’.! His ‘presentation, eschewing tensions and con- 
troversy, is not the ingenious product of a would-be conciliator, but the 
natural expression of more developed church conditions and the changed 
historical outlook they brought’.? ‘The special vocation of Paul to be an 
Apostle to the Gentiles’ is no longer evident. The theory which dominates 
the presentation in 13.46, 18.6, 19.9, and 28.25ff. lifts ‘the events described 
out of their limits to the level of images having a universal and typical signific- 
ance’; it thus illustrates the replacing of God’s revelation to the Jews by its 
communication to the Gentiles. The Jews (the Judaists being as good as 
forgotten) are the Apostle’s enemy, although he is presented as a law-abiding 
Jew in a way irreconcilable with his own statements.* Joins and contradic- 
tions show that a diversity of presumably documentary sources has been used. 
The author is acquainted with secular literature; the gospel begins with a 
stylish exordium in the traditional manner.” But the whole is not a genuine 
history; like the Books of the Maccabees, it hovers between history and epic. 
Its lineal descendants are the Lives of the Saints and Martyrs. Its loose 
composition, its absorption in anecdote, are akin to the embroidered or 
panegyric presentation of great historical persons or religious miracle- 
workers.° The technique of such models is more familiar to the author than 
the style of (rhetorical) history. The many repetitions betray the carelessness 
of the popular story-teller,” whose habit is to present scene after scene 
without making sure that each is wholly in harmony with what has gone 
before.® ‘In the formulation of the speeches’, the author ‘stands on a level 
with John’; as in the fourth gospel, the speeches often do not suit the 
situation, but express his religious opinions. Luke, however, is not the 
author: the prologue is far removed from the time of the Apostles.!® His 
medical knowledge does not exceed that of an educated layman.!! 

And so Wendland’s study opened the way for a new view of Acts, one 
which abandons the various biases of “tendency’- and source-criticism, 
thereby allowing the problem of literary form to come into focus. Wendland’s 
observations form a transition to the method of style and form criticism 
practised by Dibelius. 

In 1913 Agnostos Theos, a work by the great Berlin philologist EDUARD 
NORDEN,!? caused quite a stir among theexpertson Acts. Even today Norden’s 
historical investigations into the style of liturgical and preaching formulae,1? 
and his Appendices IV to VIII on stylistic questions, have not lost their 


1 Op. cit., 316. 2 Op. cit., 321. 
3 Op. cit., 322. “Op. cit., 323. 
i or cit., oe : Op cit., a 

p. cit., 328. p. cit., 329. 
9 Op. cit., 331. 10 Op. cit., 334. 


11 Op. cit., 335. 
12 The book has the sub-title Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religiöser Rede. 
13 Op. cit., 143-308. 
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validity or value. His demonstration that in the Areopagus speech a Jewish- 
Christian basic theme goes hand in hand with a Stoic secondary theme? has 
likewise been gratefully accepted. On the other hand we have abandoned his 
thesis that Luke borrowed the altar-inscription to the unknown god from the 
work of Apollonius of Tyana, neol Ouotdv.? Moreover, to identify the 
“unknown god’ with the supreme, unknowable God of the gnostics seems 
inappropriate.* Luke was hardly anxious to maintain that this was the God 
whom Christianity proclaimed! However, Norden did in fact assume that 
the ‘unknown Father’ wasan item of doctrine in the community at Jerusalem.* 

The commentary on Acts which THEODOR ZAHN completed in 1920 
represented an unbroken traditionalism unembarrassed by source-problems. 
The great scholar sacrificed all too large a part of his 884 pages to proving 
that even the ‘Western’ text derived from Luke. Zahn hardly examined 
dissenting opinions with any degree of thoroughness, nor did he lay bare 
Luke’s particular theological bent. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater contrast to Zahn’s work than 
ALFRED Lolsy’s commentary, Les Actes des Apötres, which appeared in the 
same year. Stimulated by the writings of Wellhausen and Schwartz,’ he 
represents the resurgence of a bygone age of research, a straggler like Johannes 
Weiss before him in 1897 (see p. 23f. above). But just as Weiss already faced 
the problems of form in Acts, which were not to come into their own until 
the rise of Form-criticism, so Loisy in fact left all previous research behind. 
True, he still believed that Luke did at one time write a genuinely historical— 
in the modern sense—Acts of the Apostles. But, he said, the extant work 
represents an editor’s rewriting of the whole to suit the taste of a later age! If, 
however, we substitute the actual author of Acts for this supposed ‘redactor’, 
we are confronting the real problem of Acts, a problem for whose solution 
Loisy paved the way with innumerable flashes of insight. To this extent 
Loisy’s commentary, which, with its 980 pages of close print, stands like a 
giant among its brothers, is not merely in outward appearance an imposing 
production. 


C. Criticism up to 1945. The First Phase of Form-Criticism 


The Smaller Units 
In 1923 a short essay of only 23 pages by Martin Dibelius ushered in a 
new era of research on Acts: ‘Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte’®. The 


1 Op. cit., 1-30. 

2 Op. cit., 31-55 & 333-46. 3 Op. cit., 56ff. 

* Op. cit., 77. Admittedly the saying stood in Q. But this merely indicates that even Q 
is not synonymous with ‘oldest tradition.’ Q has more recent elements also, of which the 
logion Matt. 11.27 or Luke 10.22 is probably the latest. 

$ Notably those mentioned in note 7, page 32 above. 

6 Evyaotatnpiov für Hermann Gunkel II, 27-49; translation in Martin Dibelius, 
Studies, 1-25. 
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characteristic of the new era is that interest in reconstructing the early history 
of Christianity recedes, and its place is taken by an uncovering of new 
possibilities in the field of Christian literary history. The real instigator of 
this change was Hermann Gunkel. His predecessors had been accustomed to 
think in terms of great source-documents, e.g., in the case of the Old Testa- 
ment, those of the Yahwist and the Elohist. Now Gunkel drew attention to 
the smaller units and their types. These smaller units stand at the beginning of 
the tradition (for instance separate accounts later woven into a legendary 
anthology). They are far older than the supposed source documents, not to 
mention the canonical books themselves. One is therefore justified in in- 
vestigating them first and for their own sake. 

In 1919 Dibelius applied this ‘Form-critical’ method to the Synoptic 
Gospels.’ In 1923 he used it for the first time on Acts. Thereby he brought 
to an end, to use his own words, the ‘one-sided attention to the source- 
question’ and the ‘one-sided interpretation, which only inquired about the 
historical reliability of the material’.* His initiative produced an astounding 
result, whose consequences Dibelius himself did not at first grasp: the smaller 
units which he had demonstrated to exist in the Synoptic Gospels can only 
be found in one part of Acts. ‘The examples intended for preaching’ (i.e. the 
paradigms) ‘one seeks in Acts... in vain, for so far there has not been any 
preaching about the Apostles in the early Church.’ This is an extremely 
important statement. It shows that for Acts we cannot presume the extensive 
mass of separate stories which Luke was able to use in his gospel. This very 
fact shows how questionable was the assumption, hitherto prevalent, that 
Luke used the same working-method in Acts as in the third gospel. The 
preconditions in each case were far too different for this to be so. In the 
composition of Acts Luke neither possessed the great mass of material at 
his command for the gospel, nor was he able to lean on a predecessor who 
had already marshalled the available material and offered a prototype.* 
For, seeing that the first Christians lived in expectation of the imminent end 
of the world, they felt no call to write down for posterity ‘how it all really 
happened ’—they had actually stopped thinking in terms of a future genera- 
tion. As unlettered people, moreover, they were inclined neither to write nor 
to read works of history. In addition, the lack of traditional material and 
the need to supplement or supply deficiencies with original composition, 
giving the whole a suitable form, compelled the author of Acts to adopt a 
new method of work. 


1 Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (=FRLANT, New Series 42), 2nd ed. 1933 
(ET From Tradition to Gospel 1934). 

2 Dibelius, ‘Zur Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments’ (TAR, New Series 3 (1931) 
207-42) 211. See now Klaus Koch, Was ist Formgeschichte ?, Neukirchen 1964 (ET The 
Growth of the Biblical Tradition 1969). 

3 Ib., 236. 

* Studies, 3, 124, 148, 192, 196. 
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These observations and considerations are borne out by Dibelius’ 
findings. Apart from the ‘travel-journal’, he finds in Acts no substantial, 
coherent sources, but rather a number of smaller, self-contained accounts. 
For the most part the ‘heroes’ of these smaller units, which Dibelius often 
calls ‘legends’, are Peter and Paul. But on the other hand it is a ‘travel-journal’ 
which in the middle part of Acts governs the structure of the narrative.’ The 
journal does not however coincide with the “we’-passages, for the ‘we’ ‘may 
equally well indicate an old source or a new literary work’.? Further, lists of 
names (6.5, 13.1) and details like 11.20,26 can be singled out as data woven 
in by Luke. 

If this represents all the existing material incorporated by Luke, a very 
much larger part of Acts must be laid to the account of the author himself, 
including 1. the so-called summaries— ‘little cross-sectional descriptions of a 
general kind’, at which Luke arrived by generalizing particular events;° 
2. Lucan reworkings and expansions of legends—of which the story of 
Cornelius, 10.1-11.18, offers a specially clear example;* 3. Lucan links of 
various kinds between items from the tradition; and 4. the speeches composed 
by Luke. These last, numbering 24 according to Dibelius, comprise nearly 
one third of the book. They are intended to bear witness to the gospel. This 
is especially true of the Apostles’ missionary addresses, which probably 
correspond to Christian preaching of about the year 90: ‘So does one preach 
—and so should one preach!’> On the other hand, by the apologetic speeches 
of Paul in the later chapters, ‘the author wishes . . . to advise the Christians 
of his time to employ these ideas in self-vindication’.® Paul’s Miletus address 
shows the portrait Luke wished to present of the Apostle, and is at the same 
time an admonition to the whole Church.’ 

At the end of his essay Dibelius stresses that such style-criticism in no 
way serves to determine the historical authenticity or inauthenticity of the 
individual stories. The question of historicity must be decided differently 
for each different part (obviously it is the journal which receives the most 
favourable verdict). Nevertheless, this judgment can only ensue once style- 
criticism has done its work. Instead of prematurely asking them historical 
questions, one should first ‘listen to what the stories have to say’ (p. 25). 

This essay had scarcely any effect. This is not surprising, for Dibelius 
had robbed Acts-research of its source-documents and replaced them with a 
mere handful of separate stories of varying historical value, plus a few faits 
divers. The further implications of his findings were only made apparent in 
his own later work on Acts. If, however, scholars had examined the essay 


* Studies, esp. Sf., 69f., 73-6, 86, 105, 129f., 196-201. 


2 Ib., 204. 3 Ib., 127. 
* Ib., 13f., 94f., 109-22. 
5 Ib., 165. © Ib., 213, 


7 Ib., 158. 
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more closely, they could already have asked Dibelius whether he had not in 
fact demonstrated the inapplicability of Form-criticism to Acts. After all, 
Dibelius himself had let slip (p. 4) that in Acts—where Luke had not, as for 
the gospel, a ready-made tradition to hand—it was a question ‘not of any 
Form-critical approach, but only of style-criticism’. 

Since Dibelius’ further work on Acts became known only after the 
second World War, research at first went its way, to all intents and purposes, 
completely uninfluenced by him. Let us now turn, then, to the Anglo-Saxon 
ficld of study. The five volumes appearing between 1920 and 1933 of the 
gigantic work entitled The Beginnings of Christianity, for which Jackson, Lake 
and Cadbury were chiefly responsible, remained close in essentials to the 
outlook of Harnack’s time.’ In the chronology, and hence in the historical 
outline, one may trace the influence of Eduard Schwartz. The theology of 
Acts remains rather in the background, but so do its qualities of composition. 
As against this, the rich abundance of linguistic, historical and archaeological 
details renders the work, now as then, indispensable to the scholar, and 
ensures its value even on the Continent. 

At the same time as the fifth volume there appeared in Oxford an edition 
of Acts by A. C. CLARK,? provided with an introduction and notes, which is 
still important as a study of the ‘Western’ text. In 1936 B. S. Easton? 
published his Reinicke Lectures on ‘The Purpose of Acts’, which anticipate 
Dibelius—even ‘late’ Dibelius—to an astonishing extent: Luke, according to 
Easton, was not writing for only one public but wished both to edify the 
Christians and to present an apology for the attention of pagan Rome. The 
first aim caused him to simplify the story: geographically (Jerusalem—Rome), 
biographically (Peter—Paul) and chronologically through abandonment of 
strict chronology.* The speeches show the nature of Christianity, as Luke 
understood it, and already constitute part of the apologetic attempt to make 
Christianity a religio licita.” Clark had tried to prove through a word-count 
that Luke and Acts are not by the same writer. This thesis was refuted in 
1948 by W. L. Knox,’ whose book on Acts, derived from summer-school 


1 Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, ed. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. 
Vol. 1 (1920): Prolegomena I—the Jewish, Gentile, Christian Background. Vol. 2 (1922): 
Prolegomena I—Composition and Authorship of Acts; History of Criticism. Vol. 3 (1926)— 
Text of Acts, by J. H. Ropes. Vol. 4 (1933)—English translation and commentary by Lake 
and H. J. Cadbury. Vol. 5 (1933)—Appendices. In all, 2450 pages. 

2 Albert Curtis Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, critical edition 1933. Discussed with 
important corrections by K. and S. Lake in JBL 53 (1934) 34-52. 

3 Burton Scott Easton, Early Christianity: ‘The Purpose of Acts’ and other papers; 
ed. F. C. Grant, London SPCK, 1955. 

* Op. cit., 33-5. 5 Op. cit., 36f., 41-56. 

6 Clark, op. cit., 394-408: Appendix III—Authorship of Luke and Acts; sample 
statistics: te Luke 8 times, Acts 158; èv obv Luke 1, Acts 27; pet& Luke 52, Acts 32; 
obv Luke 26, Acts 51; éyéveto + finite vb., Luke 22, Acts 0; &y&vero + inf. Luke 5, Acts 16; 
tva Luke 38, Acts 12; önws Luke 7, Acts 15. 

7 Wilfred L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles. See especially pp. 100-9 and 3-15. 
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lectures, retains the freshness of its first oral delivery, and to that extent may 
readily be excused for a certain lack of co-ordination in the material of its 
five chapters.’ Stimulated by Torrey, this ingenious author detected, in 
1.4-5.16, Aramaic material which had been incorrectly translated (KNox, 
p. 18); for the rest, he thought in terms of oral sources available to Paul’s 
travelling-companion Luke, whom he declared to be no historian in the 
proper sense. Luke was casting the advance of Christianity from Jerusalem 
to Rome into the forms of a traveller’s tale. ‘Such stories, whether true or 
fictitious, appealed to the popular taste by providing a variety of scenes and 
adventures, with plenty of marvels thrown in’ (p. 55). 

Turning to French research, let us first mention the investigation of Acts 
undertaken by MAURICE GOGUEL in 1922 as the third volume, Le Livre des 
Actes, of his Introduction au Nouveau Testament. It deals with the traditions 
(pp. 15-36), the history of criticism (pp. 36-72), the text—the ‘Western’ 
form being secondary—{pp. 73-104), literary connections with Luke, the 
Pauline epistles and Josephus (pp. 105-29), the style and language (pp. 130-46) 
and the book’s literary character (pp. 147-71); under this last head the book 
is said to have no exact plan, even if the second part is relatively coherent: 
the prologue and the story of the Ascension are the work of an interpolator, 
and the ‘we’-passages are parts of an extensive report on Paul and his 
mission by a temporary companion. Goguel continues with a critical analysis 
of the first half (pp. 172-257) and the second (pp. 258-341). The author, says 
Goguel, had planned a third book. The strictly historical Acts which Loisy 
thought Luke to have written is a figment of wishful thinking: Luke did in 
fact write the travel-diary, which was used by the auctor ad Theophilum. He 
wrote around the year 80—where, it is impossible to say. He does not offer 
a complete theology. The book contains, alongside parts of minimal historical 
value, material which is essential to the history of primitive Christianity. Its 
place in literary history ?—The gospels had shown how faith rests on the 
person and work of Jesus. It was now necessary to go further and show how 
‘the principle created by the gospels’(!) had been realized in practice 
(p. 368); here Goguel is brushing aside a serious problem. The work, he 
goes on to say, falls into a new category, foreshadowing the Lives of the 
Martyrs and apocryphal Acts of Apostles (pp. 342-70). The picture of early 
Christianity which thus results was later outlined by Goguel in La Naissance 
du christianisme?: the Church’s year of destiny was the year 44, during which 


1 Authorship, 1-15; Sources, 16-39; Galatians and Acts, 40-53; Acts and History, 
54-68; Theology, 69-99. 

2 La Naissance du christianisme, 2nd ed. 1946 (ET The Birth of Christianity, 1953); 
it is the second volume of his survey Jésus et les origines du christianisme, which recalls 
Eduard Meyer’s three-volume Ursprung und Anfänge des Christentums (1921-3). Vol. 3 
treats of Acts. Like Goguel, Meyer considers Luke, the companion of Paul, to be the 
author, and locates the ‘Apostolic Council’ before the year 44. 
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the recognition of Paul’s apostolate unleashed persecution, eliminated the 
Apostles, and brought James to the leadership.! 

On the other side the Catholic exegete E. JACQUIER? defended the tradi- 
tional points of view. The product of a truly beaver-like industry, his enor- 
mous volume of over 1000 pages frankly assembles the material rather than 
masters it. In 1949 J. Renı£ translated the Vulgate text of Acts into French, 
providing a conservative but knowledgeable commentary.’ 

Even in Germany, for the time being, research by-passed the work of 
Dibelius. The commentary of H. W. BEYER* pressed psychology into the 
service of pious exegesis, seeking thereby to open Acts to a wider public. 
Only on occasion does he take up critical questions, including, as it happens, 
the concession that Luke was the author only of the ‘we’-passages, not of 
Acts as a whole. 

In 1925 H. H. WENDT, who from 1880 to 1913 had dealt with Acts in 
Meyer’s Commentaries, from the fifth to the ninth edition, re-opened the 
source-question.” Independently Joachim Jeremias in 1937 developed almost 
the same hypothesis. Both attempted to isolate an Antiochian source 
beginning with Chapter 6. At the same time Jeremias disputed Harnack’s 
source-theory whereby Acts 4 and 5 represent the same trial as seen in two 
parallel traditions. 

OTTO BAUERNFEIND’ wrote the only German commentary of any size 
during this period (1939). Writing in the menacing atmosphere of National- 
Socialism, to which he makes constant allusions, he sought to reconcile the 
exigencies of scientific criticism with the desire for moral comfort evinced by 
pastors and their flocks. Only the thorough reader notices that critical 
questions are not merely recognized but thoughtfully considered. 


D. Criticism after 1945. The Second Phase of Form-Criticism: 
The Composition 


Meanwhile MARTIN DIBELIus had forged ahead with the problems of Acts 
in his history of early Christian literature (1926)® and his interim survey of 
1931, ‘Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments’”. The various papers on 
Acts which Dibelius had produced up to his untimely death in 1947 were 


1 Naissance, 124-7. ET 106ff. 

2 Les Actes des Apötres: Etudes bibliques, Paris 1926. 

3 La Sainte Bible, tome XI, Paris, Letouzey & Ané, 368 pages. 

$ Das Neue Testament Deutsch, 5. Die Apostelgeschichte übersetzt und erklärt von 
Hermann Wolfgang Beyer, Göttingen 1933, 4th ed. 1947. 

5 ‘Die Hauptquelle der Apostelgeschichte’, ZNW 24 (1925) 293-305. 

6 ‘Untersuchungen zum Quellenproblem der Apostelgeschichte’, ZNW 36 (1937) 
205-21. 

7 Die Apostelgeschichte, Theol. Handkommentar zum NT, V, 1939. 

8 Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur II, Göschen Collection No. 935, 95-106 
(ET A Fresh Approach to the NT and Early Christian Literature 1936). 

9 ThR, N.F. 3, 207-42. 
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collected together in 1951 and published by H. Greeven under the title of 
Aufsdtze zur Apostelgeschichte. An English edition appeared in 1956.! 

Now for the first time the picture of the writer Luke which was faintly 
delineated in the 1923 essay becomes plainly visible. Luke, the companion 
of Paul, wrote Acts: the Lucan writings cannot have appeared anonymously. 
But that is still no reason for supposing that Acts is historically reliable in 
its rendering of events. For Luke, whose literary plans are most probably the 
product of later years, does not stand as a mere reporter vis-a-vis Paul.” 
Above all, it must be remembered that he was a historian in the ancient, not 
the modern sense. As such he wanted ‘to present and illuminate the typical. 
And this penchant for the typical and significant led even the author of Acts 
partly to omit, alter or generalize what really happened’.? ‘In order to bring 
out the communal ideal. .., he overdoes the communism; in order to make 
effective the Apostolic ideal, he minimizes the differences between one 
Apostle and another. For the sake of intellectual symbolism, Athens has to 
be the place of encounter between Antiquity and Christianity, even though 
the historical centre of the mission was Corinth.’* But Luke is not only an 
ancient historian: he is a preacher, Inasmuch as he ‘expounds the destination 
of events’.> He shows that events do not take place by chance but move ina 
definite direction, and that these directed events have a meaning: they are 
realizing God’s plan of salvation. 

We can see nowadays that in this conception of Acts the doubtful and 
the promising lay side by side. For it is highly improbable that the ancient 
historians’ striving for the typical should have brought a companion of Paul 
to the point of suppressing his own experiences in Paul’s company (Chapter 27!) 
and substituting a fictional story of travel and adventure (Studies, 205f., 213f.). 
It is even more improbable that for the same reason he should allow the 
Apostle’s portrait to disappear in favour of an apostolic stereotype. It is much 
more likely that Luke in fact knew only the uniform Apostle figure of his 
time, and that consequently he did not himself accompany Paul on his wander- 
ings at all. According to Dibelius, the apologies of Paul are intended to show 
the Christians what ideas they should employ in self-defence°—this too seems 


1 Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, tr. M. Ling, 1956. 

2 Studies, 98 n. 11. Zahn disagrees (813f.): ‘What stood in the way of the natural 
desire . . . to obtain exact information from Paul as to his latest experiences and to satisfy 
curiosity by interjecting questions? Moreover, Luke would not have omitted, as was his... 
habit, to write down what he heard, without delay, in his diary.” Here Zahn is obviously 
confusing Paul and Luke with Goethe and Eckermann. Unfortunately Zahn did not pause 
to consider what Acts must have looked like if Luke had really followed this procedure. 

3 Studies, 136f. 

“ Thus Dibelius in a letter to the present writer, 10 February, 1947. 

5 Studies, 129, also 134, 163. 

6 Studies, 213: ‘They should stress the fact that they have transgressed neither against 
Caesar, nor against the Temple, nor against the Law . . . What have the Christians of 
Luke’s time to do with the Temple that was destroyed in the year 70? 
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very dubious. For these addresses contain far too much biographical matter: 
Christians about the year 90 were no longer, for the most part, people like 
Paul, who had had their origins in Jewry or had been Pharisees. Dibelius 
maintains that these speeches stand loosely in their surroundings; if Luke had 
composed them, we should have expected otherwise. But in reality they are 
not so loosely inserted; in other words, the problem of the speeches has here 
clearly not yet been fully solved. The same is true of the travel-journal. For it 
is not a really satisfying conclusion that it noted routes and places to spend 
the night for the sake of later missionary travellers.’ As soon as the Pauline 
mission had got a foothold and Paul was in correspondence by letter and 
emissary with the various communities such travel-guides became superfluous. 

What was promising in Dibelius’ work was that now at last it gave due 
prominence to the New Testament author. No longer was Luke a mere 
‘compiler or transmitter,’ but a writer with his own positive characteristics— 
and a theologian. For the first time the deeply-rooted tendency to regard 
Acts as no more than a quarry to furnish material for the reconstruction of 
primitive Christianity was overcome. For the first time the question could be 
faced of what this biblical author was trying to tell his readers. In this way 
Dibelius was the instigator of a trend which has ever since become increasingly 
pronounced in New Testament research. Investigations, that is to say, have 
turned from the question of historical reliability to that of the message of 
the New Testament writings. 

Beyond a doubt, however, Dibelius and his followers must expect to 
encounter strong resistance. Although Catholic research now handles New 
Testament problems with far greater freedom than before, the kind of liberty 
which Dibelius claims for the writer Luke is hard to stomach—and not only 
for Catholic scholars. Wherever, as in England, scholarship is governed by 
the spirit of conservatism, Dibelius’ interpretation of Acts is bound to seem 
a revival of that radicalism which chronically afflicts the Continent. But it is 
not only a question of overcoming the reverence attaching to a Biblical 
commission’s decision, scholarly tradition or the desires of congregations: 
it is a question of disappointing the longing for historical information, which 
it had been customary to lift from every part of Acts. The purely historical 
outlook, after a reign of two hundred years, could scarcely be dethroned 
overnight. 

English theologians have remained almost wholly uninfluenced by 
Dibelius (perhaps the English translation of his Essays will change this). As 
far back as 1942 F. F. BRUCE published a study of The Speeches in the Acts 
of the Apostles, which, he claims, reproduce more or less verbatim the text 
of sources that Luke may well have held to be authentic renderings of the 


1 Studies, 199: *. . . so that on retracing the journey one might rediscover the routes 
and the former hosts’. Cf. G. Schille, TLZ 84 (1959) 165ff. 
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original addresses. In 1951 appeared Bruce’s commentary on Acts,’ which 
goes carefully into philological and historical questions; the theological 
problems are dealt with in his New International Commentary volume 
(1954, 1956). 

In 1953 C. S. C. Williams issued the second, revised edition of 
A. H. McNEILE’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. This 
assembles practically everything which with any shadow of justification can 
be brought against Dibelius: 1. literary forms are arbitrarily ascribed to 
certain sections; 2. the ‘community myth,’ i.e. that of the collective produc- 
tion of the Gospels, is unwarrantably created; 3. a false analogy is drawn 
with folklore (‘a ballad is written by only one poet’)—moreover the time 
between Jesus’ death and Mark is too short for the development of a tradi- 
tion; 4. I Cor. 7.25 shows how exactly the words of Jesus were handed down; 
5. the form of a miracle-story has nothing to do with its historical value; 
6. the gospels say nothing at all about the questions which later exercised 
the Church; 7. the Marcan framework is historically authentic(!). Dibelius is 
not of course refuted by these arguments. But the objections are well worth 
thinking over. 

In the same year, 1953, appeared the posthumous work of Dom GREGORY 
Drx, Jew and Greek, A Study in the Primitive Church. The author wanted to 
call it ‘the problem of the sub-Apostolic Church’, and it was this which 
really interested him.? It was only by dethroning Paul that he was able to 
justify the sub-apostolic Church: Paul was, according to Dix, only one of 
the missionaries from the Jewish Christian(!) mission in the diaspora who 
accepted Gentiles in the years 40 to 50,° and Jerusalem did not pronounce 
any veto against the practice. This is how the ‘leap’ was made from the 
Syrian into the Greek world (Toynbee!). The full form of the Syrian gospel 
was however first developed by the Palestinian John. The Pauline doctrine 
of justification was the basis of the whole Jewish Christian Church*—which 
surely makes it utterly incomprehensible why Paul should have had to put up 
such a stiff fight on its behalf against both Jews and Jewish Christians. 

In The Interpreter’s Bible, an interesting commentary on Acts appeared 
in 1954. G. H. C. MACGREGOR contributed an introduction and scholarly 
exegesis of a mildly critical order,” while Theodore P. Ferris provided the 


t The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford 1951, 2nd ed. 1952. Bruce explains in the preface 
to the second edition, VIII: ‘it is not a theological commentary’. 

2 Dix: ‘The problem of the following discussion will . . . be the problem of the 
legitimacy of the sub-Apostolic Church...’ 

3 Op. cit., 30ff. 

“Op. cit., 45. 

5 Macgregor says a ‘cautious Yes’ to Luke's authorship (p. 20). The ‘travel-journal’ 
contained parts in the first and third persons (p. 16).—In vol. 5 of the Moffatt commentary 
series, 1931, Foakes-Jackson worked with Moffatt’s translation: ‘This commentary is 
critical in places, but it is frankly an appreciation of the work of Luke’ (p. XX). 
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devotional exposition. Over the two commentaries is printed the English 
text to which they refer (King James and RSV). 

In 1957 C. S. C. WILLIAMS issued his commentary on Acts.! His con- 
clusions were that Luke the companion of Paul wrote Acts between 66 and 70, 
though perhaps he did not publish until much later. The discrepancies between 
Acts and the Pauline epistles are not so important as to cast doubt on this 
authorship. Galatians could have been written before the Apostolic council. 
Paul did not meet the Apostles in the course of the events of Acts 11, and 
therefore did not need to mention this visit in Galatians. The speeches are 
not free compositions of Luke. Peter’s speeches in the first chapters show 
Christianity still as a reformed Judaism. Since Williams simply fails to see 
many of the historical and literary problems, they do not disturb him and 
he has no occasion to avail himself of Dibelius’ ideas. 

In the same year N. B. STONEHOUSE’ also crossed swords with Dibelius. 
He denied that Luke made free with historical facts. It is true that the 
Areopagus address is condensed, but it has real individuality and is no mere 
adapted formula. To suppose, however, that a writer could not endow his 
adaptations with individuality is a deplorable misunderstanding. In general, 
moreover, Stonehouse tends to minimize difficulties in his polemic against 
Dibelius. When he reproaches Dibelius and Eduard Schweizer for failing to 
observe that according to I Thess. 1.9 conversion is a turning from idols to 
God, that does not yet prove Acts 17.30f. a Pauline sermon! 

The doyen of Anglo-Saxon research on Acts is H. J. CapBury. To him 
we owe the investigation of Luke’s style and literary method? which among 
other things put an end to the myth of Luke’s medical language; also The 
Making of Luke-Acts (1927, reprinted 1958), described by Dibelius as ‘ excel- 
lent’, which at that time provided the profoundest introduction to Luke’s 
creative mind, and the linguistic and literary part of Vols. 4 and 5 of The 
Beginnings of Christianity (1933). Subsequently, in 1955, he produced a further 
book entitled The Book of Acts in History.* Here he discusses the place of 
Acts in its historical setting, first in general terms, then with respect to its 
Greek, Roman, Jewish and Christian environment, and finally the book’s sub- 
sequent destiny. The connections of Acts with all the elements of its time have 
probably never been so illuminatingly and convincingly presented as here, 
through the medium of Cadbury’s sovereign command of the primary and 


1 The Acts of the Apostles, Black’s NT Commentaries, 1957. 

2 Paul before the Areopagus, and other NT Studies, London, 1957, III + 197: 
1-40—' The Areopagus Address’; 151-85— Martin Dibelius and the relation of History 
and Faith’. Earlier Stonehouse had published The Witness of Luke to Christ, Michigan, 
1951—an expanded version of lectures delivered in Edinburgh in April 1949. 

3 Henry Joel Cadbury, ‘The Style and Literary Method of Luke’ in Harvard 
Theological Studies 6, 1919-20. His proofs are consolidated in articles JBL 45 (1926) 190- 
209, and 52 (1933) 55-65. 

* In addition there are important articles. 
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secondary literature involved. The problem of authorship is set aside as 
inessential. 

In French-speaking circles research into Acts has become more lively. 
The edition of Acts in La Sainte Bible de Jerusalem! includes a well-balanced 
introduction by LUCIEN CERFAUX, who already had to his credit a series of 
separate papers on Acts, while the translation and notes are by JACQUES 
Dupont. The latter had published in 1950 a praiseworthy survey of recent 
literature on Acts, and has since made a number of valuable contributions to 
individual problems.’ 

1957 saw the publication in Paris of ETIENNE TROCME’s interesting study, 
Le “Livre des Actes” et l’histoire, dedicated to the memory of Goguel and 
gratefully indebted—though with no cession of independence—to Ph.-H. 
Menoud (from whom, after his important articles,” we expect also a com- 
mentary on Acts). As indicated by the fifty-three references in the index, a 
running controversy is sustained against Dibelius, but indeed the whole 
range of research 1s touched upon. The theme brings the source-question 
once more to the fore. The author of Acts is said to have written between 
80 and 85 and to have been an eyewitness of many of the incidents, as 
attested by his ‘we’. But Chapters 16 to 28 are not simply an eyewitness- 
report: the author used sources. Not a bouvynue (that would have been a 
literary work!), but a ‘diaire personnel’ (Trocmé, p. 135) which Paul from 
time to time had one of his fellow-workers keep and which in the end passed 
into Luke’s possession. It was to this that he resorted when, twenty years 
later, he wrote a ‘gospel’ in which Paul played a leading röle in the sacred 
history. For, like Sahlin and Menoud, Trocmé assumes that Luke 24.50-3 
and Acts 1.1-3 were inserted when Luke’s work was divided ‘on its accept- 
ance into the canon.’ 


I Les Actes des Apötres, by Canon L. Cerfaux and Dom J. Dupont, OSB; Editions 
du Cerf, Paris 1954, 3rd ed. 1964. 

2 Jacques Dupont, Les Problemes du Livre des Actes. Etat de question, Bruges 1950; 
id. Les Sources du Livre des Actes, Bruges 1960 (ET The Sources of Acts, 1964); °L’ Utilisation 
apologétique de l’Ancien Testament dans Jes discours des Actes’, Eph. Theol. Lov. 26 (1953) 
289-327. ‘Notes sur les Actes des Apötres’, Rev. Bibl. 62 (1955) 45-59. "Pierre et Paul dans 
les Actes’, Rev. Bibi. 64 (1957) 35-47. ‘La Mission de Paul “a Jérusalem” (Actes 12.25)’, 
NovTest. I (1956) 275-303. “Pierre et Paul à Antioche ct à Jerusalem’, RScR 45 (1957) 
42-60 and 225-39. AAOZ "ES ’EONON (Acts 15.14)’, NTS 4 (1957) 47-50. Paulus 
und die Seelsorger, Patmos Verlag 1966. 

3*La Mort d’Ananias et Saphira (Actes 5.1-11)’ in Mélanges Goguel, 1950, 146-52. 
‘The Western Text and the Theology of Acts’ in Stud. Novi Test. Soc. Bulletin Vol. 2, 
1951, 19-32. ‘Remarques sur les textes de l’Ascension dans Luc-Actes’ in Neutestamentliche 
Studien für Rudolf Bultmann, 1954, 148-56. ‘Les Actes des Apötres et l'Eucharistie’ in 
RHPhR 33 (1953) 21-36. “Le Plan des Actes des Apötres’ in NTS II (1954) 44-51. ‘Les 
Additions au groupe des douze apôtres d'après le Livre des Actes’ in RHPhR 37 (1957) 
71-80: a reply to Charles Masson’s “La reconstitution du college des Douze d'après 
Actes 1.15-26’. 
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On the basis of Trocmé’s book, JEAN-PAUL BENOIT has produced an 
exposition of Acts intended for a wide circle of readers.’ It is written with 
breathtaking verve and is marvellous to read, but could scarcely be trans- 
lated. None of the more popular German presentations of Acts—not even 
Otto Dibelius’ Die werdende Kirche—comes near its blend of edification and 
scholarship. 

In 1958 appeared MARCEL SIMON’s St. Stephen and the Hellenists in the 
Primitive Church.” It puts forward the view that the Hellenists were a group 
of Jewish reformists. Jesus’ saying about the Temple had brought this anti- 
Temple, anti-sacrificial group into alliance with the Christians. Driven from 
Jerusalem, they began the mission in Samaria and Antioch. Simon does not 
consider the contribution of Lucan composition very great. 

To Dutch scholarship we owe D. PLools’s fundamental work on Pauline 
chronology and a number of special investigations such as A. F. J. Krım’s 
critical survey of work on the ‘Western’ text and W. C. VAN UNNIK’s fine 
study on the question whether Paul spent his youth in Tarsus or Jerusalem.’ 
The commentary on Acts by F. W. GRosHEIDE* considers it impossible (hat 
Luke the companion of Paul should have made use of a written source. This 
conservative scholar pursues his thesis with such consistent rigour that he 
will not even hear of any use of Mark in the Third Gospel. 

The Scandinavian countries also have made a considerable contribution 
to research on Acts in recent years. We must therefore mention the work of 
three Norwegians: F. BIRKELI, who treats the historical problems of Acts 15, 
R. LEIVESTAD, writing of Luke as the ‘pietist among the Evangelists’, and 
A. KRAGERUD, who discusses the travel-journal (from 13.4 to 21.16!).° 


t Combats d’Apötres pour une humanité nouvelle: traduction et commentaire du Livre 
des Actes des Apötres; SCE 1957. 

2Simon had previously published the excellent Verus Israel, Paris 1948 (ET in 
preparation); ‘Retour du Christ et Reconstruction du Temple dans la pensée chrétienne 
primitive’ in Mélanges Goguel, 1950, 247-57; ‘St. Stephen and the Jerusalem Temple’ 
in JEH 2 (1951) 127-42; and ‘La Prophétie de Nathan et le Temple’ in RHPAR, 1952, 
41-58. 

3D. Plooij. De Chronologie van het Leven van Paulus, Leyden 1918; Albert Frederik 
Johannes Klijn, A Survey of the Researches into the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, 
Utrecht 1949, and ‘Stephen’s Speech, Acts 7.2-53’ in NTS 4 (1957) 25-31; W. C. van 
Unnik, Tarsus of Jerusalem?, Amsterdam 1952 (ET Tarsus or Jerusalem, London 1962); 
*Opmerkingen over het doel van Lucas’ Geschiedwerk (Luc. 1.4)’ in Ned. Teol. Tijdschr. 9 
(1955) 323-31; and ‘De Achtergrond en Betekenis van Handelingen 10.4 en 35’ in Ned. 
Teol. Tijdschr. 3 (1948-9) 260-84 & 336-54. 

* De Handelingen der Apostelen: Kommentaar op het Nieuwe Testament V, Amster- 
dam 1942-9. 

5 Fridtjov Birkeli, ‘De historiske problemer som knytter sig til beretningen om 
Apostelkonsilet i Apostlenes gjerninger Kapitel 15’ in Norsk Teol. Tidsskr. 54 (1953) 
144-64; Ragnar Leivestad, ‘Pietisten bland evangelistene’ in Norsk Teol. Tidsskr. 55 
(1954) 185-200; Alf Kragerud, “Itinerariet i Apostlenes gjerninger’ in Norsk Teol. Tidsskr. 56 
(1955) 249-72. 
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To the Swedish scholar GUNNAR RUDBERG we owe a lively book on Hellas 
and the New Testament, as well as a number of weighty essays. ALBERT 
WIFSTRAND has corrected our conception of Lucan language in several articles 
packed with information.” HARALD SAHLIN’s work on the ‘Messiah and the 
People of God’? includes a source-theory, inspired by Torrey, for Luke’s 
writings. In one of those solid and learned dissertations that Swedish 
scholarship is wont to produce, BERTIL GÄRTNER” has undertaken to demon- 
strate the compatibility of the Areopagus address with Pauline theology: in 
his view the Stoic element of the speech recedes in favour of the Old Testa- 
ment. Bo REICKg° has sought to represent the ‘faith and life of the primitive 
Church’ in accordance with Acts 1 to 8 and without lapsing into a ‘destruc- 
tion of the portrayal’ (Reicke, p. 8), i.e. without allowing contradictions to 
open up between Lucan and Pauline theology. 

In an essay on primitive Christianity in Acts, the Danish scholar 
JOHANNES MUNCK revealed a part of the individualistic historical picture which 
he later developed in his book Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. Munck 
fights a lone battle against the picture hitherto accepted: he says that the 
Judaists were Galatian Gentile Christians who had misunderstood Paul’s 
respectful references to the Jerusalem Apostles—Luke wrongly transplanted 
them to Jerusalem. The ‘hellenists’, including the ‘Seven’, were not a splinter- 
group; but the whole Jerusalem community was banished, only to return 
later without anyone taking exception to it. Peter had no other standpoint 
than that of the Hellenists. The ‘thousands’ of Jewish Christians in Acts 21.20 
should be changed into Jews by striking out the words t&v nentoteuuevav— 


1 Hellas och Nya Testamentet, 1929; *Hellenistisk litteraturforskning och Nya Testa- 
mentet: Nagra Synpunkter’ in Eranos 23 (1925) 193-205; ‘Ad usum circumscribentem 
praepositionum graecarum adnotationes’ in Eranos 19 (1919-20) 173-206 (Acts: p. 180); 
*Parentesen in Nya Testamentet’ in SEA V, 1940, 126-37; and ‘Concerning Codex 
Cantabrigiensis’ in SEA XII, 1947, 287-92. 

2'Lukas och den grekiska klassicismen’ in SEA V, 1940, 139-51; ‘Lukas och 
Septuaginta’ in SvTKv 16 (1940) 243-62; ‘A Problem concerning the Word Order in the 
New Testament’ in Stud. Theol. III, 1950-1, 172-84; and ‘Det grekiska prosaspräket: en 
historisk oversikt’ in Eranos 50 (1952) 149-63. 

3 Der Messias und das Gottesvolk. Studien zur protolukanischen Theologie (Acta Sem. 
Neotest. Upsal. XII, 1945), p. 9 & passim; and ‘Pingstberattelsens teologiska innebord’ 
in SvTKv 25 (1949) 185-200. 

* The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Acta Sem. Neotest. Upsal. XXI), 1955; 
and ‘Missionspredikan i Apostlagärningarna’ in SEA XV, 1950, 34-54. 

5 Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde (AThANT 32), 1957; ‘Der historische Hintergrund 
des Apostelkonzils und der antiochenischen Episode Gal. 2.1-14’ in Studia Paulina 1953, 
172-87; and ‘Die Mahlzeit des Paulus auf den Wellen des Mittelmeeres Act. 27.33-8’ in 
ThZ 4 (1948) 401-10. 

6 ‘Den acldste Kristendom i Apostlenes Gerninger’ in Dansk Teol. Tidsskrift 16 (1953) 
129-64, and Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Acta Jutlandica 26: 1), Aarhus-Copenhagen 
1954, ET London 1959. Cf. also “Paulus og Apostelbegrebet' by the same author, in 
Dansk Teol. Tidsskrift 11 (1948) 141-57, as well as Holger Mosbech's ‘Apostolos in the 
New Testament’, Studia Theol. Vol. II, Lund 1949-50, 165-200, and Mosbech’s com- 
mentary, Apostlenes Gerninger inledet og forklaret, Copenhagen 1929. 
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the community at Jerusalem welcomed Paul joyfully, etc. What.is useful for 
scholarship here lies in Munck’s observations, not in the conclusions he 
draws from them. 

The same is true—and here we return to the literature on Acts in German 
—of PAUL GÄCHTER, S.J. His articles! discuss the stumbling-blocks which he 
encounters in the text of Acts and overcomes in his own way. ‘The uproar 
against St. Stephen was to a large extent a fraud’, provoked by Annas. Peter 
appointed not only the Hellenist Seven but also a Hebraic Seven, namely 
the presbyters. Both groups obtained, though perhaps not both immediately, 
full power of consecration and jurisdiction: it followed that the circle of the 
Twelve came eventually to appreciate the redundancy of their own empirical 
existence, since those whom they had consecrated had consecrated others in 
their turn. The election of Matthias, together with the mode of election, must 
derive from an instruction of Jesus (‘if there were none such, we would come 
up against insoluble difficulties’). Gächter presumes that Jesus gave this 
instruction after John 21.19. Another of his conclusions is that Jerusalem 
owed its central position only to Peter’s residence there; as soon as he leaves 
the city, the ‘Rome-feeling’ of the communities towards Jerusalem dies away 
(‘Jerusalem und Antiochia’, p. 36). Incomparably more valuable is the com- 
mentary of ALFRED WIKENHAUSER? who, with his work on the historical 
value of Acts,? had shown his merits as far back as 1921. 

In 1949 the Swiss ROBERT MORGENTHALER* threw a new idea into the 
debate: the Lucan writings are a work of art! Unfortunately this fruitful 
idea was reduced to the simple implication that Luke deliberately followed 
the ‘rule of duality’ (‘duality’ here being understood in very various ways). 
This ‘Lucan’ method 1s justified by the strange contention that double 
utterance lends breadth and assurance to the narrative. In 1958 Morgenthaler 
published a statistical analysis of NT vocabulary (Statistik des neutestament- 
lichen Wortschatzes): this immensely industrious work is a useful tool for 


1“The Hatred of the House of Annas’ in Theological Studies, Vol. 8, 1947, 3fr.; 
‘Jerusalem und Antiochia: ein Beitrag zur urkirchlichen Rechtsentwicklung’ in ZATh 70 
(1948) 1-48; ‘Die Wahl des Matthias (Apg 1.17-26)’ in ZkTh 71 (1949) 318-46; and ‘Die 
Sieben’ in ZkTh 74 (1952) 129-66. 

2 Die Apostelgeschichte übersetzt und erklärt (Regensburger Neues Testament No. 5), 
3rd’ed. 1956. (The commentary on Acts by Joseph Kürzinger in the Echter-Bibel, 1951, is 
intended for wider circles). 

3 *Die Apostelgeschichte und ihre Geschichtswert’ (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 8, 
3-5), Münster 1921; ‘Die Traumgesichte des Neuen Testaments in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Sicht’ in Pisciculi... Délger ... dargeboten, Münster 1939, 320-33; ‘Doppeltraume’ in 
Biblica 29 (1948) 100-11; ‘Die Belehrung der Apostel durch den Auferstandenen’, Meinertz 
Festschrift, Münster 1951, 105-13; and “Die Wirkung der Christophanie vor Damaskus 
auf Paulus und seine Begleiter nach den Berichten der Apostelgeschichte’ in Biblica 33 
(1952) 313-23. 

4 Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung als Zeugnis: Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des 
Lukas (AThANT 14), Zürich 1948. See the reviews by W. G. Kümmel (‘Das Urchristentum’ 
in TAR 22 (1954) 197f.) and E. Käsemann (VuF 1947-8, Münich 1950, 210). 
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the scholar to range beside the dictionary, grammar and concordance for 
work on the linguistic questions of Acts. 

Dibelius had shown that, being an author as well as a historian, Luke 
was capable of reproducing reality in an altered form in order to illuminate 
its meaning. In the 1950’s, Protestant research on Acts in Germany focussed 
its attention on this unexpected phenomenon of a Luke with independent 
ideas of authorship, because it was Luke the theologian—not the historian— 
who became important. The new development became apparent in 1950 when 
an article by PHILIPP VIELHAUER,! in which he compared Luke’s theology 
with Paul’s, attracted considerable notice. He found that Luke, the supposed 
companion of Paul, is everywhere at odds with the Apostle: he lends a 
positive tendency to the theologia naturalis, plays down the redemptive 
significance of the Cross and abandons expectation of the End. Vielhauer 
found an ally in HANS CONZELMANN, whose studies in Lucan theology? 
demonstrated that Luke replaces primitive Christian doctrine, obsessed with 
the imminent End, by a theology of saving history with three successive 
periods: 1. the law and the prophets (including the Baptist); 2. the time of 
salvation corresponding to Jesus’ life on earth—the middle of history (p. 146); 
and 3. the period stretching thenceforward up to the Parousia; a period 
which, to use an expression not yet employed by Luke, may be called the 
time of the Church. On the other hand, ERNST KASEMANN? was of the opinion 
that Luke’s real theme was to represent the hour of the Church as the middle 


4“Zum “Paulinismus” der Apostelgeschichte’ in Ev. Th. 10, New Series No. 5, 
1950-51, 1-15; ‘Franz Overbeck und die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft’, ibid. 193-207; 
and *Urchristentum und Christentum in der Sicht W. Kamlahs’ in Ev. Th. 1955, 307-32. 
The first-named article gave rise to the following: Götz Harbsmeier, ‘Unsere Predigt im 
Spicgel der Apostelgeschichte’ in Ev. Th. 1950-51, 352-68; Wilhelm Andersen, ‘Die Autorität 
der apostolischen Zeugnisse’ in Ev. Th. 1952-3, 467-81; Vielhauer, ‘Zu W. Andersen’, ibid. 
482-4; Bauernfeind, ‘Vom historischen zum lukanischen Paulus’ in Ev. Th. 1953, 347-53, 
and ‘Zur Frage nach der Entscheidung zwischen Lukas und Paulus’ in ZsyTh 23 (1954) 
59-88; lastly Willi Marxsen, ‘Exegese und Verkiindigung’ in Theol. Existenz heute, New 
Series 59, 1957: ‘Exegese im NT’ 5-30 and ‘Der Beitrag der wissenschaftlichen Exegese 
des NTs für die Verkündigung’, 31-36. 

2 Die Mitte der Zeit: Studien zur Theologie des Lukas (Beiträge zur historischen 
Theologie 17), Tübingen 1954, 3rd ed. 1960 (ET The Theology of St. Luke, London 1960). 
Also ‘Zur Lukasanalyse’ in ZThK 49 (1952) 16-33, and ‘Die Rede des Paulus auf dem 
Areopag’ in Gymnasium Helveticum 12 (1958) 18-32. 

3 ‘Aus der neutestamentlichen Arbeit der letzten Jahre’ in VuF: Theologischer Jahres- 
bericht 1947-8, Munich 1949-50, 196-223, esp. 219ff.; ‘Ein neutestamentlicher Überblick’ 
in VuF: Theol. Jahresb. 1949-50, Munich 1950, 191-218, esp. 208f.; ‘Probleme neutestament- 
licher Arbeit in Deutschland’ in Beiträge zur evangelischen Theologie, Vol. 15, Munich 1952, 
133-52, esp. 141f.; ‘Die Johannesjünger von Ephesus’ in Z7AK 49 (1952) 144-54; ‘Begriindet 
der neutestamentliche Kanon die Einheit der Kirche?’ in Ev. Th. 1951-2, 13-22; ‘Eine 
Apologie der urchristlichen Eschatologie’ in ZThK 49 (1952) 272-96, esp. 279; “Das 
Problem des historischen Jesus’ in ZThK 51 (1954) 125-53, esp. 136-8; lastly, ‘Neu- 
testamentliche Fragen von heute’ in ZTAK 54 (1957) 1-21, esp. 20f. (The article from 
Ev. Th. 1951-2, the two articles from Z7hK 49 and that from ZThK 51 are available in 
English in Essays on NT Themes 1964, that from ZThK 54 in NT Questions of Today 1969.) 
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of time: ‘Luke is... . the first representative of evolving early Catholicism’ 
(ZThK (1957) 20). The problem of his theology can be reduced to the formula 
that he replaces the theologia crucis with the theologia gloriae. 

The Tenth Edition of the present commentary’ joined the chorus of 
these voices, albeit with some moderation. There were two reasons for this. 
Firstly, it did not treat the theology of Acts as the only theme of this book, 
because its immediate concern was to expound the composition of the writer 
Luke both as a whole and in detail, a composition which at times appears 
almost to create ex nihilo. It is only by virtue of this astounding freedom that 
Luke’s historical narrative can become the trusty tool of Lucan theology. 
Secondly—and at this point, in order not to anticipate the argument of §7 
below, we are content simply to notice the fact—the following must be con- 
sidered: Luke does not yet present, like the Ignatian letters, a theology of the 
episcopal office, he outlines no theory of all-embracing ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion (only in 9.31 does ExxAnoi« mean anything more than the individual 
community), nor does he develop any sacramentalism such as may furnish a 
papuaxoy aDavactacg. No, the real subject of Acts is the Adyo¢ tot Oeot and 
its growth. It is certainly proclaimed by men and authenticated by God 
through signs and miracles. This theology is no steep tumble from the Pauline 
heights—for on those heights Luke never stood. His teaching is one of the 
many variants of Gentile Christian theology which—more or less independent 
of the great Apostle to the gentiles—grew up alongside and after the theology 
of Paul. The germs of what then evolved into early catholicism may well have 
lain, even before Luke’s time, in this gentile theology, which bore in itself a 
tendency to law and observances even where it was not influenced by 
Jerusalem. Recognition of this fact does not preclude us from finding the 
vera vox evangelii in Paul’s theologia crucis. 
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3. THE TEXT OF ACTS 


For the textual problem of Acts! the least ancient, Byzantine version (Von 
Soden: Koine text—siglum & taken over by Nestle) and the so-called Caesarea 
text? are of little significance. The only two important forms are the text 
once called ‘neutral’ or ‘Egyptian’ (Von Soden’s Hesychius text—siglum § 
adopted by Nestle) and the so-called ‘Western’ text. 

In the case of Acts the chief witnesses for § are the manuscripts B $ 
A C 81? and the Sahidic and the Bohairic—i.e. Upper (South) and Lower 
(North) Egyptian—Coptic translations.* A similar text is attested by Egyptian 
papyrus discoveries for a date as early as the second century.° 


1 Eberhard Nestle’s Einführung in das griechische Neue Testament, 4th ed. thoroughly 
revised by Ernst von Dobschiitz, Göttingen 1933 (out of print; ET Introduction 10 the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, tr. from 2nd ed., 1901), was not able to 
handle the overflowing wealth of material in a lucid manner. To some extent F. G. Kenyon’s 
Text of the Greek Bible (1937) offers a substitute; see further H. Vogels, Handbuch der 
Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, 2nd ed. 1955, B. M. Metzger, The Text of the NT, 2nd 
ed. Oxford 1968. 

2 This text is dealt with in detail by A. F. J. Klijn, A Survey of the Researches into 
the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, Utrecht 1949, 110-28. It may be that we possess 
evidence for the Caesarea text of Acts in Codex 1739 (K. and S. Lake published a collation 
in 1932 in ‘Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts’, Harvard Theological Studies 
XVII, 142ff.; cf. by the same, ‘The Scribe Ephraim’ in JBL 62 (1943) 263-8.) On this see, 
as also in connection with what follows, E. Haenchen, ‘Zum Text der Apostelgeschichte’ 
in ZThK 54 (1957) 22-55, and the earlier article ‘Schriftzitate und Textiiberlieferung in der 
Apostelgeschichte’, Z7hK 51 (1954) 153-67. In Vol. III of Beg. 1926, J. H. Ropes compared 
the Acts texts of B and D and appended the translation of d (frequently also of A and 
Iren. lat.); the exhaustive introduction to this volume is also highly valuable. 

3 Ropes CCL-CCLXXV. 

* Ropes CXLIII-CXLVI; 317-71; Kenyon 129ff. 

3 The discovery of Papyrus 66, dated c. 200 (v. Papyrus Bodmer II, Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana V, Cologny-Genéve 1956) has shown in respect of John that the B text in 
Egypt is as old as the ‘Western’ text; see A. F. J. Klijn in New Testament Studies III, 
1956-57, 327-34. In BZ, New Series 2, 1958, 214-43, Heinrich Zimmermann demonstrated 
that the text of °°, like that of Sinaiticus only to a far less marked degree, was 
subsequently exposed to the influence of the ‘Western’ text. 87> (Bodmer XIV-XV, 1961; 
written about 200) agrees astonishingly closely with the B text (see below, pp. 56f.). 
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Evidence for the ‘Western’ text is found above all in the Uncial D,! 
old Latin translations? and the variants of the Syrian Harklensis.? But such 
early figures as Marcion,* Tatian? and Irenaeus® already used a similar text, 
whose existence in Egypt also is attested by papyri.’ 

In Acts the two text-forms show such wide divergences that Blass and 
Zahn supposed Luke to have issued two different editions.® This hypothesis 
comes to grief, however, from the very fact that the texts often contradict 
each other, e.g. in the case of the ‘Apostolic Decree’ (see p. 449 n.6 below). 

What is then the relationship of the ‘Western’ to the § text in Acts? 

1. Asin the gospels and the Pauline epistles, the ‘Western’ text in Acts 
shows a mass of small alterations intended to clarify and smooth. For 
example, they expressly name subject or object, improve this or that expres- 
sion, introduce pious turns of phrase: ‘Jesus’ becomes ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ’. As an instance of such changes, let us take the variations in 12.1-7. 

In verse 1 the ‘Western’ text adds the clarification ‘in Judaea’ to the 
word ‘Church’, In the text verse 3 reads: ‘when he saw that it pleased the 
Jews’—the reader having to deduce the exact sense of ‘it’, which the Greek 
does not express at all; D and sy®™®, however, specify: ‘his proceeding 
against the faithful’. In verse 4 the phrase ôv xat rıdoas is one of those 
quasi-relative clauses to which Luke was addicted and which seem to us to 
contain a redundant x«t. D and gig offer normal Greek, substituting roürov 
for öv xat. Verse 5 is stylistically improved. In verse 7 an explanatory ‘to 
Peter’ is inserted, and the verb matécow, which generally means ‘strike’, is 
replaced by vioow, meaning ‘nudge’, so as to obviate misunderstanding. In 
all these emendations the ‘Western’ text of Acts shows no difference in spirit 
from the ‘Western’ text of Matthew or Mark. 

2. Variants of another kind are peculiar to the ‘Western’ text of Acts. 
Quite often, where the author of Acts has worked small details in, the seam 


1 Von Soden, esp. 1720-7 & 1814-36; Ropes LVI-LXXXIV; Kenyon 89ft 

2 Von Soden 1544-72, 1824 (Gigas); Ropes CVI-CXXVII; Kenyon 135ff. 

3 Von Soden 1824; Ropes CLV-CLXXX; Kenyon 125; Klijn 78-82. In 616 fhomas 
of Harkel, at Enaton Monastery near Alexandria, collated the text translated from Greek 
in 506 by Philoxenus with three old MSS in the case of the Gospels and, in the case of Acts, 
with one, which contained a Western text. 

* Von Soden 1624-9; see also Harnack, Marcion: das Evangelium vom fremden Gott, 
2nd ed. 1924, 65-123 & 165-220, 

5 Von Soden 1632-48. 

6 Von Soden 1838-48; Ropes CLXXXVIIF. 

7 On the Pierpont Morgan Coptic text of Acts see Haenchen-Weigandt. NTS 14 
(1968) 469ff. 

8 See 30 n.7 and 31 n.1 above. While differing in details, the Catholic scholar Johannes 
Belser allowed himself on the whole to be persuaded by Blass, as shown by his Beiträge 
zur Erklärung der Apostelgeschichte auf Grund des Codex D und seiner Genossen, Freiburg/Br. 
1897. Provided this work is read in a critical spirit, it furnishes a useful comparative study 
of the ‘Western’ variants and their characteristics. In 1896 Eberhard Nestle published a 
short but exemplary collation of the Codex Cantabrigiensis in his Novi Testamenti 
Supplementum, 7-66. See also Kenyon 232. 
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remains visible. Thus for example, in 3.8, Peter and John go into the tepév 
with the healed cripple, and in 3.11 the people come running up to them ‘in 
Solomon’s Portico’. But this did not lie within the tepöv. For this reason the 
‘Western’ redactor has the Apostles and the healed man ‘go out’ again in 
verse 11 before the crowd gathers in the Portico. The first thing this alteration 
shows is that the redactor knew his Temple better than the author. But at 
the same time it shows how attentively he had read the text. Thirdly it reveals 
that he did not yet consider Acts to be ‘holy writ’ which no one was allowed 
to alter. These observations are corroborated time after time. The alterations 
made by this redactor of the ‘Western’ text reveal a meticulous, alert and 
erudite man, anxious to remove the faults in a book which strikes him as 
potentially valuable. A few examples will vouch for this. 

Reading 16.35, the redactor said to himself, ‘We have just had an 
account of an earthquake which shattered the prison and freed the prisoners, 
but we learn nothing more about it. Moreover, why do the authorities 
suddenly change their attitude and release Paul and Silas?’ Thinking the 
matter over, he thought he saw the solution: it was the thought of the 
earthquake that made the magistrates change their mind! He therefore 
recast verse 35 as follows: ‘But when it was day the praetors came together 
in the forum, and when they remembered the earthquake which had taken 
place, they were afraid and sent the lictors . . . As we can see, the redactor 
of course believes in the miracle narrated. But he is also a realist and, wants 
a clear sequence of events. Once he is persuaded that he has found the link, 
he makes no bones about altering the Lucan text. Admittedly, his limitations 
as a critical reader are also clear. The reader knows that the earthquake 
appears to ensue from the hymns sung by Paul and Silas: but how could 
the authorities suspect the connection? 

A further emendation, in verse 30, reveals more of this redactor’s 
characteristics. According to the § text, the jailer had eyes only for Paul and 
Silas. About the other prisoners—though they too were now free!—he does 
not trouble himself at all. That is no way for a jailer to behave! And so the 
redactor inserts the words: ‘after he had secured the rest’. A miracle and a 
conversion are all very fine—but people must continue to behave as they 
normally do in everyday life. 

Acts 20.4 contains a list of Paul’s travelling-companions. According to 
the 9 text these include one Gaius from Derbe. But the ‘Western’ redactor 
had noted that in 19.29 the Ephesian mob had dragged two companions of 
Paul into the theatre, Paiov xal ’Aplorapyov Maxedévac. He therefore took 
this Gaius to be the same as that in 20.4. It followed, however, that the 
latter could not come from Derbe, which is in Asia Minor, not Macedonia. 
AepBatoc was therefore a scribal error, and a similar Macedonian place-name 
had to be found which could feasibly have been confused with the better- 
known Derbe. The redactor actually came up with such a name—that of the 
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little Macedonian township Doberus, otherwise practically unknown—and 
in 20.4 conjectured Aoußeotos for AcpBatos. Clark and other scholars! have 
taken this to be the original reading. Like the redactor himself, they have 
overlooked the fact that the seven companions of 20.4 are named in a 
systematic order. First comes Sopater of Beroea, then two Thessalonians 
(Secundus and the aforementioned Aristarchus), next Gaius of Derbe and 
Timothy from Lystra, which lies near Derbe, and finally two men from Asia 
Minor, Tychicus and Trophimus. Thus the last six are paired according to 
their home-region, and accordingly Gaius must come from Derbe, not 
Doberus! Either, therefore, the Gaius of 19.29 is another person—and after 
all the name was then as common as Smith today—or the final sigma of 
Maxedova derives from an old dittography of the initial sigma of the following 
Guverönuouc.? 

The ‘Western’ text treats 20.15 in similar fashion, adding “and stayed 
in Trogylion’ after ‘we passed over to Samos’. Since the redactor held it 
unlikely that the ship spent the night in the roads instead of putting in at the 
nearest harbour, he emended accordingly. 

Likewise, in 21.1, the phrase ‘and from there to Patara’ is completed 
with ‘and Myra’. Myra—cf. 27.5—was the normal trans-shipping port which 
the redactor here found wanting and supplied. It did not strike him, however, 
that the distance was now much too long for one day’s sailing. Even as the 
crow flies, from Patara to Myra makes fifty miles. And so what we have 
here is no better and older text, but the old conjecture of Acts’ earliest 
commentator. 

It follows that the famous ‘seven steps’ which the ‘Western’ text adds 
in 12.10 are only a local tradition of the redactor’s time, not a remnant of 
an original Lucan text. 

3. Other variants do not belong to the ‘Western’ text as such, nor to 
the redactor we have been discussing, but to a particular codex, the famous 
Codex Bezae. This was written about the year 500 and is a bilingual manu- 
script with the Greek text (D) on the left and the Latin (d) on the right. It 
was evidently the custom in services of that time (and indeed somewhat 
earlier, already in the model for our manuscript) to read out still from the 
Greek, in each case a short sense-line—but immediately to follow up, for the 
hearers’ benefit, with the Latin translation. It is plain that the congregations 
of that locality, which we cannot exactly identify, understood practically no 
Greek. Hence it is also conceivable that the scribe’s own accomplishment in 
Greek was likewise limited. This is the only way in which we can explain the 
influence which the Latin text has in many places exercised upon the Greek. 
When for example in 5.32 D reads tò rveüux tò Kytov Sv Eduxev, it is the 


1A, C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, 1933, XLIX-XL & 374-6; Kenyon 234 n. 1. 
2 Nestle/Dobschiitz, Einführung (see 50 n.1) 4, line 22 up. 
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Latin spiritum sanctum quem dedit which has led the scribe. Likewise in 
4.12 D’s reading, dvonn ... 6 Sedduevov, shows the influence of the Latin 
nomen... quod datum est. In 2.30 D gives xaprroü tig xapdiac, a mistransla- 
tion of fructum de praecordia: d had rendered the xotAla of the Greek source 
as praecordia, which means ‘loins’ but may also signify ‘heart’. 

However, D also exhibits quite other kinds of scribal error. It is true 
that such mistakes were more likely in uncial writing, with neither accents 
nor separation of words, but they go beyond anything one would a priori 
expect. In 4.34 the § text reads čepov rs (tec). The D scribe pronounced 
at like e; he therefore often wrote «ı for £. Thus here he wrote atpspov. But 
that is not all—he misread the article tag as the participial suffix res and 
produced the non-existent participle «upepovrect! 

Likewise in 15.4 the scribe turned évjyyetAcy te into an aorist participle 
Arenyyeliavtec. 

In 8.2 we find a further instance, and it is only because of it that we have 
mentioned the two foregoing errors. Here B reads ouvexöutoav de... xal 
éxotyoav, but D: auvxouioavtes . . . xal éolnoav.? In his well-known work, 
An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts,’ Matthew Black interprets 
this connection of the participle to a finite verb by ‘and’ as an Aramaism 
and concludes from these instances that D, with such Aramaisms, stands 
closer than B to the original text. When we consider what pains Luke took 
to improve the Greek, when recapitulating Mark, then it is as a matter of 
course improbable that in Acts he tolerated such Aramaisms, impossible in 
the Greek of his time. This last example has in fact quite a different explana- 
tion, one similar to those preceding. The Latin text d reads comportaveruntque, 
to which would correspond ovuvexdéutoayv ve, and this the scribe has drawn 
together and expanded into one of the above-mentioned participle-forms: 
ouvxouloavtes. 

Other instances of D’s following a participle by ‘and’ with a finite verb 
have a different origin. Latin has no counterpart to the aorist participle 
active. For that reason the Latin translation often transforms such a participle 
into a main verb, linking it to the original main verb by means of ef. If the 


1 Ropes (p. 45) makes things worse by correcting omepovtes to [x]at pepovtes. 

2 There are two ways of explaining this carelessness. First of all, it looks as if the 
transcriber scarcely took in more than three words of the text at a time. Secondly one 
should not forget that for the century in which he wrote Radermacher’s remark is fully 
valid: ‘To a great extent in that age x«l presents itself as a particle which shatters the 
firm structure of the sentence’ (Ntl. Grammatik?, 218). In John Malalas a genitive absolute 
attached by xal to the main verb occurs twenty times (A. Werner, * Die Syntax des einfachen 
Satzes bei Genesios’ in Byzant. Zeitschr. 31 (1931) 258-323: see 322). 

3 2nd ed. Oxford 1956, 50. Black names a string of forerunners in the field. The most 
important are J. Wellhausen (Einleitung in die ersten drei Evangelien, 2nd ed. 1911, 4-32) 
and A. J. Wensinck (‘The Semitisms of Codex Bezae and their relation to the non-Western 
text of the Gospel of Saint Luke’, Bulletin of the Bezan Club No. XII, Leyden 1937, 11-48). 
Chapters 3 to 5 of Black’s work are chiefly relevant for us here (third edition: Oxford 1967). 
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Latin and Greek texts were placed in sense-lines side by side, it would seem 
that where such an ef appeared, a corresponding xat was missing. The scribe 
accordingly made bold to supply the ‘deficiency’ in the bilingual manuscript, 
without troubling about the construction. We find a case of this kind in 7.4, 
where the § reading is éedOav . . . xata@xnoev. This the Latin d renders 
exivit ... et habitavit, which in turn produces éeAQav . . . xal xataoxyoev 
in D. The same phenomenon! recurs in D 5.23, 12.16, 13.29, 14.6 & 14, 
16.17, 19.19 and 20.10. There is no question of an Aramaism in any of 
these cases. 

Black also thinks to detect? a trace of the Aramaic particle 7 (which 
may equal {va, ote, ott and the relative pronoun) ind 1.17, where the Latin 
translates Ott xampıdunue£vos jy by qui adnumeratus erat. Has the translator 
really reproduced an Aramaic 3 here? Not in the least! This is just one of 
the haplographies to which scriptio continua is highly conducive—quiadnume- 
ratus stands for quia adnumeratus. We have likewise in 5.9 efferente for 
efferent te, and in 5.19, with in addition the miswriting of u as i, cumquedixisset 
for cumque eduxisset. Black’s second example of is in 7.39, Here, with 
gratifying unanimity, B, d, gig and Iren. lat. give the relative pronoun &. 
But D in fact reads örı! This, however, in the context does not make the 
slightest sense, and simply represents a misreading of a smudged or faint w. 

As examples of the Aramaic anticipation of the pronoun Black cites D’s 
version of 3.2 and 7.52. Yet in the first case he himself admits that it probably 
originated only through a scribal oversight. But this is an error the scribe 
often commits, and Bernhard Weiss? saw long ago how it came about: the 
copyist wrote down the word he expected, and then when he saw that his 
model offered something else he simply wrote that down too. It has to be 


1 Cf. 41f. of Haenchen’s article ‘Zum Text . . .’ (see p. 50 n.2 above). The inverse 
phenomenon is found in 19.29: text Goepnoav .. . acuvaprdcavtes; d—impetumque 
fecerunt ... et rapuerunt; D—dpynaav... KAL cuvapmdcavtec. 

2 Black op. cit., 56. The instances of casus pendens and hyperbaton (an anticipated 
subject or object later resumed by a personal pronoun) which Black considers Aramaisms 
(p. 38) occur in 2.22f., 3.6, 4.10, 7.35ff., 13.32f.In all of them, however, we find only the 
repetition, customary in Greek rhetoric, of concepts which have been moved to the front 
for emphasis: see pp. 43f. of ‘Zum Text . . . Of the 33 cases of asyndeton (Black 38 [2nd ed.], 
59 [3rd ed.]), 7 do not come into question, because the text in reality is not asyndetic. 
A further 17 are the product of rhetorical considerations (see ‘Zum Text . . .” 44f.). The 
remaining nine stand in D, but only one is also covered by d, and they derive from the 
negligence of our notorious scribe. There is certainly a preponderance of parataxis in D as 
against the § text (Black 44-51), but that only shows D to have been formulated according 
to a more popular style. The expression auf tH Gea in Acts 16.18 & 22.23 is not, as 
Black thinks (pp. 78-81), an Aramaism (this had already been established by J. Jeremias 
in ZNW 42 (1949), 217 n. 6) but a borrowing from the Septuagint. As for Black’s other 
alleged Aramaisms, see ‘Zum Text . . .” 49-51 and the commentary below on 2.47, 4.19, 
5.32, 12.10. An ‘Aramaic approach’ to Acts has not yet been found. 

3 Weiss, Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte: Textkritische Untersuchung, Leipzig 
1897 (=TU XII, New Series II, 1899), 7-16. 
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understood that he only read one small part of the text at a time and 
transcribed in a purely mechanical fashion. Let us illustrate this fault with a 
few examples: 

In 3.2 the scribe expects maxoautwy, and in fact he is nearly right, for the 
text has maoatwyv (one must bear in mind the scriptio continua). Having 
written zaeavtwv, however, he sees that after tæv the text continues with 
eıoropevonevwv, and so he placidly writes this word down. Similarly in 
7.52 he wrote anextetvavautoug in accordance with his expectation (he noted 
only the tovg, and thought it was the accusative object avtouc). But then he 
noticed that the text continues with mpoxatayyetAaveas and transcribed this 
word with no hesitation. This has nothing to do with the Aramaic use of a 
proleptic pronoun, as other instances make very clear. In 14.2 the scribe 
expected exnyayov avtotc duwypov (‘they brought up a persecution against 
them’) and duly wrote that down. But when he found that the text designates 
the object with xata tæv Sixatwy, he had no qualms in putting that too. 
Likewise with 15.2 and 16.38. The latter instance is particularly glaring: the 
scribe expected, and wrote, a dative ‘to them’ after the verb ‘reported’ which 
opens the sentence, then he began to add the subject, ‘the lictors’ (or police). 
Thus he had already ‘committed’ autos ot to paper when he noticed that 
the text expressly said ‘to the praetors’ (magistrates). Thinking that he had 
just written the article tore, he merely added ateatyyots. 

And so we see that our original question— What is then the relationship 
of the “Western” to the $ text in Acts ?’—is in reality ambiguous, because 
the expression ‘“‘Western” text’ does not have one clear and invariable 
meaning. It may denote 1. the text which we already encounter in Marcion, 
Tatian and Irenaeus, and which is clearly everywhere, in East and West, the 
product, albeit by no means uniform, of elucidations and of explanatory or 
occasionally pious interpolations and expansions; there is no reason to call 
this a ‘recension’—this text is not and never was a unity. But ““ Western” 
text’ may also denote 2. the revision to which a thoughtful, painstaking and 
erudite reader—already using a ‘Western’ text in the first sense—subjected 
our book, removing seams and gaps and inserting a detail here and there. 
Finally 3. it may denote those variants which sometimes resemble Aramaisms 
but are no more nor less than the careless mistakes of a scribe (or two 
successive scribes), working ca. 500, mistakes which have added a special 
flavour to one particular codex based on the ‘Western’ text in the first 
two senses. 

In none of these three cases does the ‘Western’ text of Acts provide us 
with the ‘original’ text: that is the lesson we have been in gradual process 
of learning. 

The highly meritorious publication of the Lucan text of Pap. 75 (which 
appeared in 1961 as No. XIV of the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, with the 
Johannine text of the same Papyrus codex as No. XV) seems to us to suggest 
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that the situation for the third gospel was similar to that for Acts, and 
thereby indirectly corroborates the observations on the text of Acts. Not 
that the Lucan text of Pap. 75 was a ‘Western’ text! It looks rather, over 
considerable stretches, like an anticipation of the Nestle Text and contains 
only a very few readings from the first group of the ‘Western’ text; as the 
editors Victor Martin and Rodolphe Kasser note (p. 29), it stands nearest 
to Vaticanus. 

This oldest (at least to the present) extant Lucan text poses the question: 
Do the famous ‘Western non-interpolations— which are supported mostly 
by D, it, sy“, Marcion or some of them—not belong in the final analysis 
to-those emendations which were created by an astute and extraordinarily 
precise reader of the Lucan work and up till the present have enjoyed the 
honour of standing ‘above’ in the Nestle Text, while the corresponding 
‘neutral’ readings had to be content with a miserable existence below in the 
apparatus? How does the situation stand, for example, in Chap. 24? 

Let us begin with Lk. 24.1. D it sy“ sa omit the word apwyata here, 
and probably not as an oversight but as a carefully considered correction. 
In 23.56 it had been related that the women had prepared not only apwu.are 
but also pupa. In 24.1, in the ‘neutral’ and here probably also original text, 
only the wopwuata are mentioned. This contradiction is removed by the 
omission of apwuare in the ‘Western’ text of Lk. 24.1. Now the women 
bring ‘what they had prepared’. This alteration corresponds exactly to those 
corrections by which the ‘Western’ text of Acts removed tensions and 
contradictions. 

Now we turn to Lk. 24.53. Luke had (see below, p. 79) the characteristic 
of promptly repeating a word just used. In Lk. 24.51 he had employed the 
word evdoyetv for that blessing with which the ascending Christ departed 
from his disciples. He uses the same word afresh in 24.53, although 
evdoyouvtes tov Geov here means ‘praising God’. D and it read instead the 
synonym atvouvtes tov Qeov. This does away with the offence that evdoyetv 
is applied to the disciples immediately after it has been ascribed to the 
ascending Lord. 

Even more of an offence was the fact that the ascension itself was 
recounted twice, and on quite different days: in Lk. 24.51 it happened 
on Easter Sunday, in Acts 1.9-11, on the other hand, forty days later. On 
account of this discrepancy—so we may think—D it sy“ have omitted the 
words xat avepepeto etg tov oupavov in Lk. 24.51, as Joachim Jeremias (see 
below, p. 138 n.8) long ago assumed. As has been seen even more clearly in 
recent years, the ascension actually possesses a somewhat different meaning at 
the conclusion of Luke than at the beginning of Acts: it triumphantly closes the 
existence of the Lord on earth. In the context of Acts, on the other hand, it 
links the instruction of the disciples by the risen Lord—and thus the Church’s 
instruction by him—with the further history of the Christian proclamation 
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and the growing congregation. The correction which the ‘Western’ text 
achieves by deleting xat . . . oupavov has only perceived the conflict, but has 
not grasped the freedom with which Luke by the use of two different tradi- 
tions had expressed the different aspects of the ascension. 

Pap. 75 reads cowpata in Lk. 24.1 with the ‘neutral’ text, in Lk. 24.53 
euAoyouvres and in 24.51 xar avepepero etg tov oupavov. These readings of 
the oldest Lucan text yet found suggest that we should no longer describe 
them bluntly as ‘interpolations,’ or call them more politely ‘Western non- 
interpolations,’ but that we should see in them the original text. 

The same may hold also for a fourth passage in Lk. 24. D it sy“ have 
omitted the words rpooxuvnoavres autov in v. 52. In their view with good 
reason: as soon as Jesus at the end of Luke was no longer understood to be 
taking final leave of the disciples, the expression for the behaviour of the 
disciples corresponding to this final departure also lost its meaning, and 
became superfluous. 

We are then faced with the question: Has the verse Lk. 24.12, missing 
in D it and Marcion, been correctly relegated by the Nestle Text to the 
apparatus, although it is contained in the §-text and now also Pap. 75? This 
question is not so easily answered as the previous one concerning the so- 
called Western non-interpolations. For Lk. 24. 13-43 is indeed so constructed 
that the proclamation of the reality of the Resurrection again and again 
meets with incredulity among the disciples, and thereby elicits ever new, 
clearer and more convincing evidences of the risen Lord. So far v. 12 seems 
to contradict the direction which the Lucan composition is here following. 
But this objection against the authenticity of the verse is not unshakeable. 
The Lucan composition of Lk. 24.13-43 is not an entirely self-contained 
unity. This is shown by the episode of the Emmaus disciples: it derives from 
another tradition than the stories of the empty grave and the appearances 
before Peter and the Twelve, and ‘all the Apostles’. This episode ends not 
with disbelief, but rather with recognition and belief. It is, therefore, very 
possible that v. 12 also—which does not lead to belief but only to wonder!— 
is an organic part of the Lucan account (see now K. Aland, Stud. z. Uberl. 
d. NTs II, 1967, 155-72, especially 168f.). 

It has, of course, been pointed out against the verse that it makes use 
of John 20.8-10. It does in fact contain all sorts of similarities, even to the 
wording. But it is very questionable whether in this case also, as in many 
others, the fourth gospel does not presuppose a tradition which is very 
closely related to the Lucan and reported Peter’s visit to the empty grave. 

Finally objection has been taken to v. 12 on the basis that if it were 
original then there must be a reason for its omission, and there is nothing 
of the sort. But the situation may be different: actually v. 12 contradicts 
v. 24, according to which several disciples went to the grave and found it 
empty. The expression ‘some of those with us’ moreover seems actually to 
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exclude a primary disciple such as Peter. It is, therefore, thoroughly possible 
that the early reader who searched out and deleted the contradictions has 
removed the apparently inaccurate and contradictory v. 12. We must therefore 
consider very seriously—in spite of D, it and Marcion—whether we should 
not release v. 12 from its exile in the apparatus and accept it into the text 
of the gospel, as Pap. 75 suggests. 

But the importance of this papyrus is not yet exhausted. The distin- 
guished Dutch textual scholar A. F. J. Klijn wrote in 1959 (Nov. Test. 3, 18) 
on the basis of his studies on Pap. 66 (NTS 3 (1956-7) 327-34): ‘a neutral 
text existed, but it certainly is not palpable in a MS. or in any one type of 
text. The neutral text was manifest in numerous readings which were strewn 
over a great number of MSS. Only by a long purifying process did the readings 
come together in the present so-called neutral text.’ This judgement could 
at that time appeal to the findings which Pap. 45 and Pap. 66 had revealed. 
But Pap. 75, it seems to us, has made this judgement obsolete. For in this 
MS., which may have been written around 200 A.D., the ‘neutral’ readings 
are already practically all present, without any need for a long process of 
purification to bring them together miro quodam modo out of a multitude of 
manuscripts. For the reference to a long continuing eclecticism, in which 
probably Origen unconsciously played a role (Klijn, ibid.), does not show us 
the magnet which gradually brought the ‘neutral’ readings together. Pap. 75 
allows us rather to see the ‘neutral’ text already as good as finished, before 
that slow development could have started at all; it allows us the conclusion 
that such manuscripts as lay behind Vaticanus—even if not in all New 
Testament books—already existed for centuries alongside all the confusion 
into which Papyri 45 and (although not so clearly) 66 afford us an insight. 
The ‘neutral’ text of the Lucan work (about which we are here speaking) is 
no scholarly construction, but rather a text which was not, or at any rate 
only a little, affected by the adaptation to contemporary taste which set in 
in the second century or by the arbitrary procedure of the scribes. This is not 
to say that a specific individual manuscript!—such as Pap. 75—contains the 
Lucan text word for word as the author wrote it down. It is, however, probable 
that the original text of the Lucan work is not far different from the text of 
B and Pap. 75. In so far as Pap. 75 leads us to this picture of the development 
of the Lucan text, it is—although it permits only indirect conclusions about 
the text of Acts—more important than Pap. 74, which itself contains a 
text of Acts. 


1 What the editors report (p. 22) about the writing of the names Johannes and 
Bethsaida arouses the suspicion that the writer of the manuscript (or of his model?) united 
the text of Luke and John from two independent individual gospel manuscripts into one 
large papyrus codex. Very probably there existed beside this—as Kurt Aland at once 
remarked in conversation—a second volume with the gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
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4. THE CHRONOLOGY OF ACTS 


There are few details in Acts which may be turned to chronological account. 
The readers did not look for them, neither did Luke have much material 
for them.! 


2 In ‘A Tentative Synthetic Chronology of the Apostolic Age’ (JBL 56 (1937), 177-91) 
C. J. Cadoux interpreted the statements at 2.47b, 6.7, 9.31, 12.24, 16.5, 19.20 and 28.31 
as references to Pentecostal feasts recurring at five-yearly intervals from the year 30 to 60. 
But no reader would have noticed such recondite chronological clues, and Cadoux passes 
in silence over similar places, such as 4.4 and 5.14. 
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1. Chapters 1 to 8 contribute nothing to chronology. According to the 
parallel II Cor. 11.32f., Paul’s flight from Damascus, described in 9.23-5, 
took place during the lifetime of the Nabataean king Aretas (Harithat IV), 
who died in the year 40. The date of the flight cannot be more closely 
determined.” 

2. Acts 11.27-12.25 admit of chronological evaluation. Here, of course, 
five questions overlap: (a) When did Herod Agrippa die? (b) When did he 
persecute the Christians? (c) When was there a famine? (d) When was it 
prophesied? (e) When was the collection delivered? 

(a) Herod’s death fell in the year 44.7 The games? at which he was taken 
ill in Caesarea must have been the ludi pro salute Caesaris.* According to 
Eusebius, these took place on 5 March. Herod died five days later, thus on 
10 March 44 (by Schwartz’s reckoning’). 


1 In Arethas IV, König der Nabatäer, Freiburg/Br. 1909, Alfons Steinmann puts it in 
the year 37, it being in this year that Caligula presented Damascus to the Nabatacans 
(Steinmann thence infers that Paul was converted between 35 and 37). This contention is 
based solely on the fact that no Roman coins for the period 37 to 54 have yet been unearthed 
at Damascus. However, Aretas’ ethnarch, in II Cor. 11.32f., lies in wait for Paul not in 
but before the city (see below p. 332 n.2). Eduard Schwartz disputes the alleged gift of the 
city in NGG 1907, 275 n. 3. 

2 According to Josephus, Ant. XVIII 236f., ‘a few days’ after the death of Tiberius 
(16 March 37) Herod Agrippa received from Caligula, with his freedom and the diadem, 
the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias. It is therefore possible that his reign had begun by 
1 April 37. In the fourth year of his reign (Spring 40 to Spring 41) he received from Caligula 
Galilee also, which had been taken from Antipas (Ant. XVIII 252). In January 41 the new 
emperor, Claudius, gave him Judaea and Samaria as a reward for services rendered in 
connection with the Senate’s recognition of Claudius (Ant. XIX 236-44; 274). Over the thus 
restored kingdom of Herod the Great, Agrippa had reigned three full years when he died 
(Ant. XIX 343, recapitulated 19, 351). Accordingly Agrippa must have died early in 44 
after a reign of seven years. This fits in with Claudius’ missive to the Jews of Summer 45 
(Ant. XX 11-14; see Beg. V, 452f.). Doubt was cast on this reckoning by two coins which 
have since disappeared, to be dated, according to Madden (The Coins of the Jews, London 
1881, 129ff.), from the eighth and ninth years of Agrippa’s reign. 

3 In Vol. I, 4th ed., of his Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes (ET History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus), 560 n. 40, Schürer writes in terms of special games which 
‘were organized in Rome to celebrate the return of Claudius from Britain in the year 44... 
and were afterwards probably copied in the provinces’. This was also Zahn’s interpretation 
of the celebrations (EZinl. II? 641), based upon Dio Cassius LX 23, Suetonius (Claudius 17) 
and Eusebius (Chron. ed. Helm, 179). But all these speak only of the emperor’s triumph 
in Rome, not of celebrations in the provinces. Schiirer and Zahn were trying to overcome 
the incompatibility between the date of the Passover and that of Agrippa’s death if the 
games were identified with the ludi pro salute Caesaris of 5 March 44—an equation which 
Schiirer moreover rejected owing to his own error of calculation (see next note). Unfortun- 
ately the as yet unpublished Habilitationsschrift by Dr. Alfred Suhl, “Paulus und seine 
Briefe. Ein Beitrag zur paulinischen Chronologie’, could not be taken into account. 

* In the same footnote Schürer contended that these games wouid yield the year 43, 
not 44; Plooij (pp. 13f.) followed him in this. But, as Lake shows in Beg. V, 451, Josephus 
(Ant. XV 354) places the journey of Augustus to Syria (Dio Cassius LIV 7), which can be 
dated in the summer of 20 B.C., in the seventeenth year of Herod’s reign. The twenty- 
eighth year of this reign, the year in which the games were founded in honour of the 
emperor, was therefore 9 B.C., and their quinquennial recurrence brings us to 44 A.D. 

$ Eduard Schwartz, ‘Zur Chronologie des Paulus’ in NGG, 1907, 265f. 
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(b) According to Acts 12.3f., the persecution took place about the time 
of the Passover before the king’s death. In 44 the fifteenth day of Nisan fell 
on the first of April’—thus nearly three weeks after the king’s death! This? 
means that he must already have persecuted the Christians during the 
Passover? of 43, but many months would then have lain between the Passover 
and his death. Or it may be that the connection of the persecution with the 
Passover is merely a secondary assimilation to the Passion of Jesus. It is 
already clear that these Lucan dates do not admit of any exact chronological 
evaluation. The only thing one may say with certainty is that Herod Agrippa 
persecuted the Apostles at some time during the last years of his life. 

(c) According to Luke,* famine spread over the whole world during the 
reign of Claudius. But there never was such a world-famine. On the other 
hand the whole reign of Claudius was afflicted by local famines.? Palestine 
was particularly hard-hit, according to Josephus (Ant. 20, 101), in the term 
of office of Tiberius Alexander, i.e. in the years 46 to 48.° Now, as Joachim 


1 See Plooij, 15. 

2 Since in Acts 12.3f., as in Luke 22.1, Luke equates the Passover with the seven-day 
feast of unleavened bread (so—rightly—Beg. IV, 134 against Zahn, 385 n. 36), the end 
of the feast would in 44 have been as much as four weeks after the king’s death. To obviate 
this contradiction, Lake assumed (Beg. V, 452) that during the first century the games 
at Caesarea began not on 5 March, as in the time of Eusebius, but, as at Lyons (Suetonius, 
Claudius 2), on the first of August. In this case Agrippa would have died on 6 August. 
Had this been so, however, the news of his death would not have reached Rome before 
the end of September, and by the time a decision had been taken it would have been too 
late for the new procurator to complete his journey in 44. The latter (Fadus) was nevertheless 
already in office in 44. Lake retrieves himself by having Agrippa die on 6 August 43, but 
thereby contradicts Josephus on the length of the king’s reign. 

3 The fact that Passover was considered especially as a time of salvation (August 
Strobe], Erlangen) prompts a double interpretation of the case before us: (a) here once 
again the Passover confirmed its character as the special time of God’s saving help (so 
Strobel); (b) Peter’s rescue was assigned to Passover as the special time of ‘saving’ (see 
Strobel, ZNW 49 (1958) 157ff.). 

* Acts 11.28. The interpretation of olxovuévy as restricted to Palestine is a mere 
apologetic artifice. 

5 In ‘The Universal Famine under Claudius’ (HTR 28 (1935), 258-65), K. S. Gapp 
points out that the Teptunis papyri testify to a record high price for wheat in Autumn 45 
(an exceptionally high Nile flood had been catastrophic for the harvest). This had for 
result not only famine in Judaea but a steep rise in the cost of living in the West, while an 
African campaign of Galba’s in 45 had perhaps reduced corn-supplies from Mauretania. 
But since Queen Helen of Adiabene had corn brought from Egypt during the famine in 
Judaea, the failure of the Egyptian harvest must have been overcome by the time famine 
was reaching its peak in Jerusalem in 47/48. There were shortages of corn in Rome in 41, 
42 and 50/51 (Tacitus, Ann. 12, 43, says 51; Orosius, Hist.c.pag. VII 6, 17 says 50). Against 
all good nautical precedents Claudius had the big grain-ships bring corn in winter from 
Egypt (as well as Africa), himself underwriting both vessels and cargoes. The gamble 
succeeded, as the winter storms held off. All this is recounted by Suetonius (Claudius 18), 
but without dates. One may not speak of a famine covering the whole Roman Empire. 

6 In Ant. XX 101, Josephus dates the Judacan famine with the words ¿nl todtotc è 
xal tov wéyav Audy Xark thy "lovdatay cuvéBy Yeveodaı. In the expression of dates ‘on 
which’ Josephus correctly uses ¿xl with the genitive (e.g. Ant. XX 14, 144 or 228; Vita 37: 
places where—according to H. St. John Thackeray, Josephus, the Man and the Historian, 
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Jeremias has pointed out, the year 47/48 (the Jewish year beginning and 
ending in autumn) was a sabbatical year, in which the land remained untilled 
and there was no harvest. Jeremias says, ‘In the summer of 47 the harvest 
failed, the sabbatical year 47/48 intensified the famine and prolonged it until 
the next harvest in early 49.’ This catastrophe, therefore, did not occur until 
several years after the death of Herod Agrippa. 

(d) The prophecy of this famine must surely have been uttered before 46. 
Zahn! inferred from the words ‘and this came to pass in the days of Claudius’ 
that the famine was prophesied under his predecessor Caligula (d. 24 January 
41). But Luke could not have possessed any exact information here—he does 
not even specify any particular year. He intended that the phrase should not 
so much provide a date as emphasize the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

(e) Zahn and Ramsay contend that several years elapsed between the 
decision to collect relief (verse 29) and its actual delivery (verse 30).? But no 


1929, 100ff.—Josephus’ Greek assistants have not made Stylistic revisions). ¿xl with the 
dative, on the other hand, he uses to denote ‘to’, ‘on (grounds of)’, ‘in addition to’—thus 
for example Ant. XX 10 (‘in addition to this reply’) or 120 (‘the baseness additional to 
the offence’). By extension, éxl + dative sometimes assumes the meaning of ‘then’ or 
‘next’, as in Ant. XX 267: ‘and then I intend to make an end of archaeology’. rl todtotc 
means ‘in these circumstances’ neither in Josephus nor in Eusebius, where it always means 
‘in addition to this’ (e.g. H.E. I 1. 2; 18.15; 116. 8; 1II9. 1; II 32. 7). In Josephus the word 
ouveßn corresponds to the Lucan éyéveto and marks the advent of some new occurrence. 
Accordingly the words xl tovrtotg avvéBy xt. imply ‘it next happened that famine 
appeared’, hence under Tiberius Alexander, the successor of Fadus. 

Fadus will have landed in Caesarea in the summer of 44 (the news of Agrippa’s death 
having reached Rome at the end of April, and the decision having been taken, after some 
hesitation, to send out a Roman governor in view of the extreme youth of Agrippa the 
Younger, his son and heir). After taking punitive measures against the inhabitants of 
Caesarea (for on the news of the king’s death they had dragged the statues of his daughters 
into the brothels—a sign of how unpopular Agrippa had become: Ant. XIX 364-6), after 
suppressing unrest in Peraea and removing the partisan-leader Ptolemy (Ant. XX 2-5), 
Fadus joined forces with the legate of Syria, Cassius Longinus, marched on Jerusalem and 
compelled the surrender of the high-priestly vestments—which had been kept by the Jews 
themselves during their independence. The Jewish politicians were obliged to yield, but 
obtained permission to send a deputation to the emperor. We must suppose that it was by 
then too late in 44 to undertake the voyage. If it ensued in March 45, the deputation could 
have arrived in Rome at some time during April or May. The emperor’s favourable reply 
to their petitions (Ant. XX 11-14) bears the date 28 (month missing) 45—only manuscripts 
of the Latin translation give ‘June’ (Beg. V, 453). But even if this document dates from the 
earliest possible terminus a quo, i.e. the end of May, it would still imply that Fadus’s tenure 
of office was extended. For, in accordance with an ordinance made by Claudius in 43, any 
successor of Fadus would already have taken ship for Palestine in the middle of April. 
It follows that Fadus held office for a Sterix, from 44 to 46. His successor, Tiberius 
Alexander, seems also to have held office for a Stetia, since Cumanus relieved him in 48. 

1 Einl.? II, 643 (ET Introduction to the NT, 1909). 

2 Here Zahn takes the Pauline collection as model. But Luke’s aim is not to present 
what is usual in a rational! and realistic manner but to present what is unusual and edifying. 
Hardly has the Church at Antioch heard of the threat of famine when it thinks, not of 
itself, but of Jerusalem, decides on a collection, carries it out—everyone giving what he 
can—and lo! Paul and Barnabas are already on the road to Jerusalem. That they happen 
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reader understands Luke’s words in this sense. He speaks of the delivery of 
the relief in 11.30 and 12.25, i.e. before the account of the persecution begins 
and after the end of the Herod story. This gives the impression that Paul and 
Barnabas stayed in Jerusalem throughout the most critical period and that it 
was on this account that they entrusted their gift to the elders, not to the 
Apostles, who were being persecuted and were on the run. This is not of 
course expressed in plain words: Luke is telling his story for the sake of 
edification, and does not go into chronological details. Doubt has been 
thrown on his report—not without reason—by the fact that Paul does not 
mention this relief-mission in Gal. 1.18-2.10. It remains, however, possible 
that Barnabas alone, without Paul, did at one time carry relief from Antioch 
to Jerusalem (see our commentary on 11.30 below). 

3. In Acts 13.7ff., Sergius Paulus is named as the proconsul of Cyprus. 
So far the hope of finding his year of office mentioned in an inscription has 
been disappointed.! 

4. Acts 15. 1ff. shows such striking similarities to Gal. 2.1-10 that most 
scholars consider the two accounts, both telling of a journey by Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem on account of the circumcision question, 
to refer to one and the same episode. It likewise appears that both Acts 9.26-9 
and Gal. 1.18-20 describe Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. 

The fact that between these two journeys Luke relates, in Acts 11.30, 
another journey of Paul’s (with Barnabas) to Jerusalem, the relief-expedition 
discussed above, may perhaps be ascribed to Luke’s misconstruing some less 
worthy tradition (see commentary on 11.30 below). A number of scholars? 


to arrive in the midst of the persecution serves but to heighten edification: could anything 
show better the close bonds of affection between the two communities? 

! In CIL VI 4, II, 3116 (No. 31545) a certain Lucius Sergius Paullus is named as a 
member of the Roman authority the curatores riparum—but without a date. The manu- 
scripts of Pliny’s Nat. hist. mention in Book 1, as source for Book 2, one Sergius Plautus, 
and in the source-list for Book 18 sometimes Sergius Plautus, sometimes Sergius Paulus 
(Beg. V, 457f.). The first name is right without a doubt. An inscription from Soli in Cyprus 
(in 1889 D. G. Hogarth published the full text in Devia Cypria, p. 114) shows at the end 
two lines, apparently added later, to the effect that the erector of the memorial worked as 
a censor under the pro-consul Paulus. The body of the inscription is dated ‘in the thirteenth 
year.’ If this meant the thirteenth year of Claudius’ reign (53 A.D.), Paulus must have 
become proconsul after this year, which would rule out any encounter with the Apostle. 
Other possibilities for the dating (e.g. the thirteenth year since Cyprus became a Roman 
province) give 42 B.C. or 14 B.C.: neither of these would have anything to do with the 
Apostle’s travels. The inscription may perhaps refer to Paullus Fabius Maximus, who was 
consul in 11 B.C. (Mommsen in ZNW 2 (1901), 83; cf. Plooij, 25f.). Bibliography: Zahn in 
NkZ, 1904, 189-95, & Einl.? II, 645; W. Ramsay, The Bearing of Recent Discoveries ..., 
1915, 150-72; Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, 4th ed., 676ff. (ET The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity); Wikenhauser, 338-41; Lake, Beg. V, 455-9. 

2 Holtzmann (p. 82), Emanuel Hirsch (ZNW 29 (1930), 64f.), H. W. Beyer (NT 
deutsch, Apg., 1933, 89ff.), H. Lietzmann (Hdb. z. NT, Brief an die Gal., 2nd ed., 1932, 9), 
J. Jeremias (ZNW 36 (1937), 205ff.), A. Oepke (Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, 1937, 
39) and G. Hölscher (SAH, 1939-40, 25f.). Lake too (Beg. V, 202-4) may be included here. 
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have seen in 11.30 an inferior parallel tradition to Acts 15, but believe that 
11.30 correctly gives the time of the journey to the ‘Apostolic council’: 
Herod Agrippa persecuted the ‘pillars’ (Gal. 2.9)—at the instigation of the 
Pharisees—precisely because, in their negotiations with Barnabas and Paul, 
they consented to the mission to the gentiles without circumcision.’ But this 
hypothesis comes up against difficulties which in our opinion are insurmount- 
able: the meeting of the Apostles would have taken place in the winter of 
43/44 (if not indeed a year earlier—see 2(b) above), and Paul would then 
have been converted ‘fourteen years’ before—i.e. almost immediately after 
the death of Jesus in the year 30. Even if Jesus’ death is dated back to 29, 
the interval is insufficient to accommodate all the events implied in Acts 6. 
It is more plausible to date the ‘Apostolic council’ about the year 48. 

5. The chronological value of Acts 18.1f. is a matter of debate. Aquila 
and Priscilla are here said to have come recently from Italy to Corinth 
“because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to leave Rome’. This recalls 
a famous sentence in Suetonius: Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes Roma expulit (Claudius 25). Evidence that the uncomprehended name 
xXpıotözg was construed as the common proper name ypnortós, both words 
being pronounced alike,” is forthcoming inter alia in the pun of Tacitus, 
Ann. XV 44: quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chrestianos appellabat. Admittedly 
the historian, as a man of education, adds: Auctor nominis eius, Christus... . 
According to Orosius, writing about the year 400 (Historia contra paganos VII 
6, 15f.), this expulsion took place in the ninth year of Claudius’ reign (49 A.D.). 
We should then have to assume that at some time in the forties Christians 
(whose names we do not know) brought the gospel to Rome and that this 
messianic preaching led to violent upheavals in Roman Jewry. Unfortunately 
Orosius appeals to Josephus as his authority, and in the latter’s extant 
writings no such statement has been found. Moreover Dio Cassius raises 
doubt with his assertion that Claudius did not indeed drive out the Jews 
(which on account of their great number would not have been possible 
without serious disturbances), but denied them the right of association? (at 
least, this is the most likely interpretation of LX 6, 6f.). In view of this we 
cannot reject out of hand the conjecture that only the more factious Jews 
and Jewish Christians were expelled from Rome—but a conjecture it remains. 


1 J. Wellhausen (NGG, 1907, 7f.; Kritische Analyse der Apostelgeschichte, 1914, 30), 
Eduard Schwartz (NGG, 1907, 267ff.), P. Wendland (Urchristliche Literaturformen, 3rd ed., 
1912, 317-21), E. Preuschen (Hdb. z. NT, Apg., 1912, 75f. & 9I1ff.), W. Bousset (ZNW 15 
(1914), 157ff.), A. Loisy (pp. 474 & 509), Eduard Meyer (III, 165ff.), R. Bultmann (ZKG, 
New Series 12 (1930), 91), M. Goguel (La Naissance du christianisme, 1946, 322ff. ET The 
Birth of Christianity, London 1953) and now A. Suhl (see above, p. 61 n.3). 

2 Similarly even &* reads xpnotıavoug for yorotiævovg in Acts 11.26. 

3 This is perhaps why the individual Jewish communities shown by inscriptions to 
have existed in Rome did not combine in one large colony. In view of Claudius’ general 
Jewish policy, the prohibition of synagogue-services suggested by Bruce (p. 342) is unlikely. 
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6. The most important chronological datum—moreover supporting this 
interpretation of 18.1—is furnished by an inscription found at Delphi which 
mentions the proconsul Gallio referred to in Acts 18. 12-17.! The inscription 
says among other things that Claudius has been acclaimed Imperator twenty- 
six times. This acclamation must have taken place between 25 January and 
1 August 52, and within this period Gallio’s proconsular year must have 
either begun or ended: in other words, his term of office ran either from 
1 May? 52 to 1 May 53 or from 1 May 51 to 1 May 52. A careful analysis 
of the possibilities lends support to the second hypothesis?: Gallio must have 
taken office in Corinth (the seat of government for Achaea) about the first 


1 The four fragments Delphi 2178, 2271, 3883 and 4001 permit the following recon- 
struction: ‘Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, pontifex maximus, in the 
twelfth year of office as tribune, for the twenty-sixth time acclaimed emperor, father of 
the fatherland, for the fifth time consul, censor, greets the city of Delphi. I have long been 
devoted to the city of Delphi and it has from the beginning stood in my favour: I have 
ever revered Pythian Apollo. But now the common rumour, and that strife among citizens 
of which my friend Lucius Junius Gallio, proconsul of Achaea, has sent me word .. .’ 
(see C. K. Barrett, The New Testament Background (London, 1956) p. 48f.) 

Of the numbers involved, only the number ‘26’ has been preserved: the others have 
been inferred. The emperor used to be acclaimed as imperator not at regular intervals but 
on the occasion of major successes of the Roman troops (though by the time of Claudius 
the requirements for the fulfilment of this condition had become quite modest). The 22nd, 
23rd and 24th acclamations took place during the eleventh year of Claudius’ reign (see 
CIL III, 467 and 1977), thus by 25 January 52 at the latest. Since Claudius was never 
acclaimed more than three times in any one year (Beg. V, 463), the unidentified twenty- 
fifth acclamation must belong to the twelfth year of his reign and have taken place some 
time after 25 January 52. Of the twenty-sixth acclamation we know first of ail that it 
occurred in the year 52 (see G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, ‘Emplacements des ruines de 
la ville de Kõç en Carie’ in the Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique IX, 1887, 305ff.). But 
the inscription CZL 1256, whose date has been fixed (via Frontinus, De Aguis I, 13) as 
1 August 52, already mentions the 27th acclamation. It follows that the twenty-sixth 
acclamation took place some time between 25 January and 1 August 52. 

2 According to Dio Cassius LX 17. 3, Claudius had decreed in 43 that newly-appointed 
governors should leave for their provinces before the middle of April. Gallio will 
accordiogly have arrived in Corinth about 1 May. Remoter provinces were reached later: 
for Judaea, 1 July, which Mommsen (Römisches Staatsrecht II, 2nd ed., 255f.) called the 
“normal terminus’, may be considered an average date of arrival. Pliny the Younger did 
not get to Bithynia until 17 September (Zahn, Einl., 655). 

3 The inscription records the imperial decision in a Delphic controversy reported by 
Gallio. Supposing that Gallio had reached Corinth on 1 May 52 and had heard the parties 
that very month, he would still have had to order the drafting of a report and send it by 
courier to Rome, where it would have been caught up in the bureaucratic machine. Yet the 
answer was forthcoming before the emperor’s 27th acclamation, hence before 1 August 52. 
How long before, we do not know—perhaps in July, but it may have been even in June. 
But in that case, there would not have been sufficient time for Gallio’s investigation, the 
drafting of the report, the courier’s journey to Rome, and the document’s progress through 
the organs of State. If, on the other hand, Gallio had taken office on 1 May 51, these 
chronological difficulties vanish. The 26th acclamation could have occurred in March 52 
(for the 25th must, as we have shown, be placed after 25 January 52, say in February), 
and the imperial reply, which postulates that Gallio is still in office, would then have been 
composed in March or April. 

At all events, the year 52 brought no great victories. Ummidius Quadratus (see 
p. 69 below) pacified Palestine, Antiochus HI of Commagene subdued the Clites (Tacitus, 
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of May 51. It is probable that the Jews sought—even perhaps as early as 
that same May—to lay their complaint against Paul before the new governor. 
Paul would in that case have left Corinth in the early summer of 51. Since, 
according to Acts 18.11, he had stayed there for eighteen months, he would 
have come to Corinth in the winter of 49/50. This fits the statement that 
Aquila and Priscilla had ‘lately come from Italy’, in conjunction with 
Orosius’ dating of the expulsion to 49. 

7. According to the chronology devised by John Knox,! the obscure 
verse 18.22 alludes to Paul’s journey to the Apostolic Council! The starting- 
point here, for Knox and a number of other scholars, is the references to 
‘fourteen years’ in Gal. 2.1 and II Cor. 12.2, and the identification of the 
‘catching-up into the third heaven’ with Paul’s call on the road to Damascus. 
Hence they deduce the following chronology: conversion 37; first journey 
to Jerusalem 40; mission in Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Macedonia, Greece and 
Asia Minor 40-51; second journey to Jerusalem (to the Apostolic council 
= Acts 18.22) 51; thereupon preparation of the fund and further mission in 
Greece and Asia Minor 51/52; last journey to Jerusalem (the relief-expedition) 
and arrest 53. The journey of Acts 11.30 never took place, and—since he 
was already in Corinth in 45—Paul never came up before Gallio! But it is 
already very doubtful whether Acts 18.22 refers to a journey to Jerusalem at 
all, and whether Paul was really in Jerusalem about that time. Presumably 
Paul went from Caesarea direct to Antioch, then in the early summer of 52 
made his way over the Taurus passes and across Asia Minor to Ephesus. 
The dates in Acts 19.8 & 10 contain the exact details, while the tpıeria of 
Acts 20.31 represents a round total counting in full the year of commence- 
ment, in accordance with the inclusive reckoning of the ancients. This sojourn 
in Ephesus came to an end in the autumn of 54: Paul then reached Corinth 
via Troas and spent there three months of the winter of 54/55. In the spring 
of 55 he journeyed over Macedonia on the way to Jerusalem, conveying the 
fund. He had no sooner arrived, about the time of Pentecost, than he 
was arrested. 


Ann. XII 55) and in Britain the Siluri were finally vanquished (Tacitus, Ann. XII 40): 
Plooij, 37. 

Bibl.: Plooij, 28 lists a bibliography for 1912-17; his own chronological estimates 
appear in Hoofdstuck IV, 27-45. He regards F. Prat, ‘La chrenologie de l’âge apostolique’ 
in RScR, 1912, 374ff., as particularly important. Zahn 867 recommends Wohlenberg’s 
article, ‘Die Claudiusinschrift von Delphi in ihrer Bedeutung für die paulinische Chrono- 
logie’ in NkZ 23 (1912), 380-96. Cf. Lake, ‘The Chronology of Acts’, Beg. V, 460-4. 

1 Knox, ‘‘‘Fourteen Years Later”: a note on the Pauline chronology’ in Journal of 
Religion 16 (1936) 341-9; ‘The Pauline Chronology’ in JBL 58 (1939), 15-40; Chapters 
in a Life of Paul 1950, 54ff. P. S. Minear, ‘The Jerusalem Fund and Pauline Chronology’ 
in AngTAR 25 (1943), 389-96. D. T. Rowlingson, “The Jerusalem-Conference and Jesus’ 
Nazareth Visit’ in JBL 71 (1952), 69-74. George Ogg, ‘A New Chronology of St. Paul's 
Life’ in Exp. Tim. 67 (1955/56), 120-3. Dieter Georgi, Die Geschichte der Kollekte des 
Paulus fiir Jerusalem (Theol. Forschung 38 Hamburg-Bergstedt 1965). 
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8. Shortly after, according to Acts 23.23ff., Paul was brought to the 
procurator Felix in Caesarea, where (24.27) he remained in custody for two 
years. It is possible however that in 24.27 Luke has mistakenly applied to 
Paul, instead of to Felix, his source’s mention of the detta: ‘But when the 
cetla was fulfilled, Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus.’ Evidence for this 
is not wanting. 

Our extra-biblical sources, Tacitus and Josephus, are admittedly at 
variance here. Tacitus, who is often ill-informed about provincial affairs and 
shows little appreciation of military matters, maintains in his presentation of 
the year 52 (Ann. XII 54) that Felix had already been governor of Judaea 
‘for a long time’ and had arranged with Cumanus that he, Felix, should rule 
Samaria, and Cumanus Galilee. The Galileans and the Samaritans had been 
fighting each other, the situation being tolerated by the governors—who had 
their share in the booty. But when civil war threatened to flare up in the 
province and military measures were imperative, Quadratus, the legate of 
Syria, intervened and executed the Jews responsible for the death of Roman 
soldiers. Felix he accepted into the college of judges (for he had been em- 
powered by the emperor to try the governors), Cumanus he condemned. 

Now all this is extremely improbable, for the following reasons: 1. That 
in 52 Felix was iam pridem Iudaeae impositus conflicts with Josephus’ precise 
indications (Bell. II 233 & Ant. XX 103) as to the succession of Tiberius 
Alexander. 2. Such a partition of Judaea is unparalleled. 3. Both Judaea and 
Jerusalem are disregarded. 4. Tacitus speaks only of guerilla-warfare between 
Galileans and Samaritans. Of their more exact relationships he knows 
nothing. The only concrete detail, namely that Quadratus had Cumanus’ 
Jewish captives executed, fits only the account given by Josephus, who 
specifically mentions hostilities engaged by Cumanus against the Jews. 
5. If Quadratus had pronounced judgment on the two governors, the pro- 
ceedings in Rome, which are circumstantially reported by Josephus, would 
not have ensued. 

Possibly Tacitus misconstrued a source that ran like this: under the 
procurators Cumanus and Felix there were troubles in Palestine. The conflicts 
between Galileans and Samaritans even reached the point where the legate 
Quadratus intervened, sending Cumanus to Rome for trial. 

An account of this kind could easily have been misinterpreted to imply 
that Cumanus and Felix were procurators in Palestine at the same time. It 
only remained to apportion them the areas of the respective dissidents, and 
there was the broad outline of Tacitus’ version! Such an account as we 
suggest as Tacitus’ source would also, however, correspond in all points 
with Josephus. 

By and large, there is no disagreement between the version of Josephus 
in the Bellum Iudaicum and his version in the Antiquities: In 48 Cumanus 
took over the province of Judaea. In the autumn of 51, one of the Galilean 
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pilgrims to the Feast of Tabernacles, making their way through Samaria to 
Jerusalem, was set upon and killed in a Samaritan village.’ The ‘first men 
among the Galileans’ demanded in vain that Cumanus should punish those 
guilty.2 Whereupon Jews from Jerusalem and Galilean pilgrims, reinforced 
by partisans and commanded by two rebel leaders,? undertook a punitive 
expedition. They burned Samaritan border-villages and massacred the entire 
population. At this juncture Cumanus at last made haste with his men from 
Caesarea. He inflicted heavy losses on the plundering rabble, who were forced 
to disperse.* The Samaritans now complained to the legate Quadratus of the 
destruction of their villages, but the Jews also sought his ear: the Samaritans, 
they claimed, had begun the fight, and had bribed Cumanus to stay his hand 
until the clash could no longer be averted.’ 

Quadratus had all the Jews captured by Cumanus executed after trials 
at Caesarea® and Lydda,’ and sent the former high-priest Jonathan and the 
reigning high-priest Ananias, together with the latter’s son (the captain of 
the Temple Ananos) and a number of other Jews, as prisoners to Rome.’ 
Evidently he had no faith in the innocence of the Jewish authorities, upon 
which Josephus insists. But he also sent the leaders of the Samaritans, as 
well as Cumanus and a tribune named Celer, to answer for their actions in 
Rome.? The Jews were saved by the intercession of Agrippa the Younger 
(the ‘King Agrippa’ of Acts 25.13): Claudius declared the Samaritans guilty, 
executed three of them, exiled Cumanus and delivered Celer to the Jews for 
execution.?° At Jonathan’s request’? he appointed Felix, the brother of his 
favourite, Pallas, to be governor over Judaea, Samaria, Galilee and Peraea.!? 

This convincingly reveals the clever strategy which enabled the Jewish 
politicians to outwit and checkmate Cumanus and his backers. Agrippa acted 
as broker for a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ between Pallas and Jonathan: if 
Pallas could get the empress—politically and otherwise in his debt!?—to 
secure the Jews’ triumph and release, Jonathan would ask that the brother of 


I Bell. II 232, 234, 237; Ant. XX 118. 
2 Bell. 11 233; Ant. XX 121. 

3 Bell. I1 235; Ant. XX 121. 

* Bell. II 236f.; Ant. XX 122ff. 

S Bell. IX 239£.; Ant. XX 125-7. 

© Bell. II 241. 

7 Bell. 11 242; Ant. XX 130f. 

8 Bell. YI 243; Ant. XX 131f. 

9 Bell. II 243; Ant. XX 131f. 

10 Bell. II 245; Ant. XX 134-6. 

11 Ant, XX 162. 

12 Bell, II 247; Ant. XX 137. 

13 Pallas had helped secure Agrippina’s marriage to Claudius (Tacitus, Ann. XII 1ff.) 
and expedited the latter’s adoption of her son Domitius, later called Nero (Ann. XII 25): 
C. Antistio M. Suillio consulibus (i.e. in the year 50) adoptio in Domitium auctoritate 
Pallantis festinatur, qui obstrictus Agrippinae ut conciliator nuptiarum et mox stupro eius 
inligatus, stimulabat Claudium, consuleret rei publicae ... 
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Pallas be appointed procurator of Palestine. It was at that time novel, 
unheard-of, that a freed slave, such as was Felix, should obtain the high and 
lucrative office of a provincial governor. Such an innovation would however 
be facilitated if the representative of the people affected should himself 
request it. Not only was Cumanus powerless against such a combination— 
he actually had to lose his post so that Felix could get it. 

Comparison of the two versions shows: Tacitus once again draws his 
recurrent portrait of the man who stops at no iniquity when driven by 
avarice, self-interest and the lust for power. Felix and Cumanus are made 
into exemplary specimens of such depravity. But even the man of still higher 
standing, the legate who finally intervenes to restore order, is swayed by self- 
seeking partiality: he spares Felix because he is the brother of the all-powerful 
Pallas! Politically and militarily, on the other hand, Tacitus’ version of these 
events is wellnigh worthless. It is true that Josephus—especially in the 
Antiquities—seeks to exonerate the Jews. Nevertheless he allows the reader 
a penetrating look behind the scenes of the political game which, developing 
out of that scuffle between Galilean pilgrims and Samaritan peasants, found 
its catastrophic conclusion in the great revolt. For it was the sending of such 
procurators as Felix that finally provoked the Jewish uprising. 

When did Felix take office in Palestine? The captive Jews, whose journey 
to Rome began about the Passover of 52, must have arrived in the early 
summer.’ The trials did not begin at once: the parties were given time to 
prepare their case.* Moreover the trials did not take place before Pallas and 
Jonathan had made their compact and the empress had persuaded her husband 
to recognize the innocence of the Jews. We must further suppose that Jonathan 
waited a little before asking that Felix be appointed, otherwise his game would 
have been all too blatant. Felix would thus have received his new commission 
in the autumn of 52, and it is questionable whether he did not land in Caesarea 
only in the spring of 53, after the resumption of shipping. 

When was he recalled? According to Josephus (Ant. XX 182), the Jews 
of Caesarea sent complaints about him to Nero, ‘and he would certainly 
have had to pay for his crimes against the Jews if Nero had not yielded to 
the entreaties of his brother Pallas, then in the emperor’s highest esteem’. 
Now the date of Pallas’ downfall can be inferred with fair accuracy. He 


! In 52 the Passover fell either on 4 April or 3 May (Plooij, 85). This means that the 
captives would have arrived in Rome about the middle of May or June. 

2 Ant. XX 134. 

3 In Ann. XIII 14, Tacitus relates the downfall of Pallas immediately before the murder 
of Britannicus. According to Ann. XIII 15, Nero decided during the Saturnalia (17-19 Dec.) 
that Britannicus should be forthwith dispatched by poison ‘as the day was near whereon 
Britannicus would have completed his 14th year’. When would this fourteenth birthday 
have fallen ? Suetonius (Claudius 27) says: Britannicum vicesimo die inque secundo consulatu 
natum sibi. Plooij (p. 66 n. 7), like others, has noted a discrepancy here: the 20th day of 
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lost his position towards the end of 55. It was therefore still possible, if 
Felix came to Rome in the summer of 55, for him to be saved by Pallas. 
His Stetia, then, mentioned in Acts 24.27, ran from 53 to 55. 

It was mostly assumed earlier that Felix was not relieved until the 
year 60, and that Festus died after only one year. This supposition was 
largely based upon an argumentum e silentio: Josephus has little to say about 
Festus. But Festus seems to have been an honest man whose conduct did not 
give rise to such scandals as Josephus recorded. Other scholars conclude from 
the minting of new Palestinian coins in 59 that there had been a change of 
procurator. Yet Pilate took office in 26 and issued no new coins until 29/30. 

Under the circumstances one should seriously consider whether Felix 
might not have been replaced as early as 55, and Paul have already reached 
Rome in early 56. In that case, the last two verses of Acts would take us to 
58 A.D. 

We therefore propose, as a basis for discussion, the following Pauline 
chronology: conversion around 35, then a stay in Nabataean Arabia. 
About 37/38, first journey to Jerusalem. Activity in Syria, Cilicia, Antioch. 
About 48, the Apostolic Council. Stay in Corinth: winter 49/50-summer 51. 
Journey to Antioch via Caesarea. Early 52, through Asia Minor to Ephesus, 
thence in 54 to Macedonia. Winter 54/55: three months in Corinth. 
Pentecost 55 in Jerusalem. Arrest. Transfer to Caesarea. Late summer 55, 
departure for Rome. Malta. Early 56, arrival in Rome. End of Acts—S8. 
Cf. H. Braun (RGG? I, 1964) on the chronological problems. 
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the imperium Claudii fell on 13 Feb. 41, but the second consulate in 42. Yet so flagrant a 
contradiction would surely have been noticed by Suetonius himself. Actually it is merely 
the day which he denotes with the first part of his twofold expression: the imperium Claudii 
was renewed every 25 Jan., therefore the 20th day was always a 13 Feb. The second part 
gives the year—42. Hence 13 February 56 was Britannicus’ 14th birthday, and he was 
murdered at the end of December 55. If Pallas was removed from office immediately before, 
this must have happened in November or at the beginning of December 55. 
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5. THE LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF ACTS 


A. Luke’s Vocabulary 


A rich vocabulary is a sign that an author is well-educated. For this 
reason counts have been made of the different words with which Luke operates. 
But since the calculations have been based on different editions of the text 
and different ways of reckoning, there have been fairly wide divergences in 
results. Yet this much has become clear: of NT writers, only Paul has a 
comparably exhaustive vocabulary at his command. Luke and he surpass the 
rest of the New Testament writers in the number of words peculiar to each of 
them.” 

Even when compared with other writers, Luke acquits himself well in 
this respect. In his Memorabilia, a work comparable in scope with Luke-Acts, 
Xenophon used a somewhat smaller vocabulary; in Anabasis, Books 1 to 4, 
one slightly larger. In contrast, Luke’s vocabulary far surpasses that of such 
orators as Aeschines or Antiphon. 

Nine-tenths of this vocabulary is also found in the Septuagint.? This 
does not of course mean that Luke took all these words from that source. 
This becomes clear from the very fact that 85 per cent of the Lucan vocabulary 
coincides with Plutarch’s, but only 70 per cent with the rest of the New 
Testament, while 70 per cent again may be found in the satirist Lucian of 


1 In The Style and Literary Method of Luke, Harvard Theological Studies VI (Part I, 
1919, Part II, 1920), H. J. Cadbury gives the counts of previous writers: according to 
Goodspeed (JBL 31 (1912), 92ff.), Acts contains 2054 different words, Luke and Acts 
together 3120. J. R. Smith (Presbyterian and Reformed Review 2 (1891), 647ff.) counted 2697 
in Luke and Acts, while F. Blass (Acta Apostolorum, editio philologica, 1895, 334) found 
1787 in Acts, excluding proper nouns. 

2 Cadbury, op. cit. 2ff.: the words peculiar to Luke’s work number according to 
Thayer between 750 and 851, to Smith 715, and to Hawkins 732 (Thayer’s count for Paul 
gives between 593 and 627). But Cadbury, in The Making of Luke-Acts, 214, rightly warns 
against considering a word as ‘peculiar to Luke’ because it happens to occur only, or 
more frequently, in his work. If their subject-matter had so required, Matthew or Paul 
would also have employed words like ‘tanner’, ‘eyewitness’? or ‘fathom’. Hapax legomena 
‘indicate not so much the limitation of their currency as that of our knowledge’: the 
‘hapax’ altlwpx of Acts 25.7 suddenly came to light in an indictment dating from the end 
of Domitian’s reign, brought against a muletcer for running over two pigeons. 

3 As might be expected, the 90 per cent must be reduced to 80 if the Apocrypha are 
excluded. Luke has most in common with the historical books—Judges, Samuel, Kings— 
and then with II Maccabees. On his relation to LXX, see W. K. L. Clarke, ‘The Use of 
the Septuagint in Acts’ (Beg. II, 66-105), A. Wifstrand, ‘Lukas och Septuaginta’ (SoTKv 16 
(1940), 243-62) and H. F. D. Sparks, ‘The Semitisms of Acts’ (JTS, New Series I (1950), 
16-28). Sce Max Wilcox, The Semitisms of Acts, Oxford 1965, with my review, TLZ 91 
(1966), 355ff. 
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Samosata (second century A.D.), 67 in Greek comedy and 65 in the Papyri.! 
This shows that Luke’s vocabulary is flavoured both by the spoken vernacular 
(the koine in the narrower sense) and by the Hellenistic written language— 
as yet untouched by Atticism, though containing a good deal of Attic material 
(see § B. ii below).? 


B. The Peculiarities of Luke’s Language 


It is impossible here to discuss every detail of these peculiarities. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to two questions: (i) Does the language of 
the first half of Acts (Chapters 1 to 15.35), or of the greater part of it, 
represent a ‘translation Greek’ which renders the Aramaic text of one or 
more source-documents ? and (ii) How does Luke’s language stand in relation 
to the koine and to Atticism? 

(i) According to C. C. Torrey,? Acts 1.11-15.35 is Luke’s translation 
of an Aramaic document written by a Palestinian Christian at the end of 49 
or the beginning of 50, shortly after the Apostolic Council (p. 68), one which 
entered Luke’s possession after he had come to Rome in 62 (p. 67): ‘The 
book of Acts... was not a work of research, nor of any considerable labor. 
It was merely the translation of a single document—a lucky find—supple- 
mented by a very brief outline of Paul’s missionary labors, enlivened by 
miscellaneous personal reminiscences’ (p. 68 n. 1). On pages 23-41 Torrey 
adduces fifty-two ‘minor slips’ of the translator (including over-literal 
renderings). He relies above all, however, on the conclusiveness of six 
especially striking examples of mistranslation* (pp. 10-22), where translation 
back into Aramaic allows the fault to be easily traced and put right. 


1 See Cadbury, The Style..., p. 5. 

2 In The Style ..., pp. 39-72 (cf. also JBL 14 (1926), 190-209), Cadbury disproved 
the thesis supported by W. K. Hobart (The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882), Zahn 
(Einl. III, 3rd ed., 160ff.) and Harnack (Lucas der Arzt, 1906; ET Luke the Physician, 1907), 
namely that Luke’s use of words betrays ‘Luke the physician’: by the same criterion Lucian 
of Samosata would also have been a doctor. On p. 335 of Urchristliche Literaturformen 
(2nd & 3rd edd. 1912) Paul Wendland says that Luke’s medical knowledge ‘does not go 
beyond what is to be expected in educated laymen . . . Philo’s knowledge in this field goes 
considerably farther than our author’s, yet he was no doctor’: cf. Cadbury, The Making ..., 
pp. 118f., 178, 196, 219 & 358. Against the special plea that Luke’s very interest in healings 
is proof enough that he was a physician, Cadbury objects: ‘It is doubtful whether his 
interest in disease and healing exceeds that of his fellow-evangelists, or other contemporaries 
who were not doctors...” (The Making ..., p. 358). 

3 Charles Cutler Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts, Harvard Theological 
Studies I, 1916. By the same author: ‘Facts and Fancy in Theories concerning Acts’ in 
American Journal of Theology 23 (1919), 61ff. & 189ff.; Our Translated Gospels: Some of 
the Evidence, London and New York 1936; Documents of the Primitive Church, 1941. 

* Acts 2.47, 3.16, 4.24f., 8.10, 11.28 and 15.7: see Commentary on these verses. 
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De Zwaan! only holds it likely that Acts 1.1b-5.16 and 9.31-11.18 
derive from an Aramaic source, while W. Knox? demands an Aramaic 
original solely for 1.1b-5.16. 

Unfortunately Torrey neglected to compare the Septuagint usage in 
every case where he wanted to demonstrate an Aramaic substratum.? His 
contention that as a Hellenist Luke systematically reproduced the LXX 
wording for every OT quotation occurring in the Aramaic source (p. 58) 
overlooks the fact that in Chapters 2 and 15 the argument depends on the 
LXX text, and that the Hebrew text would have been useless for the purpose. 
Furthermore Torrey has enlisted, in support of his ‘Aramaic’ hypothesis, 
certain expressions which were perfectly admissible in the Greek of that time.* 
Again, Torrey, taking his stand on the koine (p. T), denies that an Aramaic 
original was used in the second half of Acts, though the presumable semitisms 
in these later chapters are in no way distinct from those of the first half. 
Finally, Torrey did not fail to remark the correspondence in thought between 
the two sections of Acts (p. 65), but he did fail to notice the difficulty produced 
thereby: that the original author of the first part must have been ‘a veritable 
dme seur of Luke’ (De Zwaan, op. cit., 55). All this—quite apart from the 
fact that his six stock examples of Lucan mistranslation are anything but 
convincing—goes to show that Torrey’s thesis is untenable. 

The phenomena claimed by Torrey as Aramaisms are, as H. F. D. 
Sparks? already saw, ‘Septuagintisms’. It was to the Greek Old Testament, 
his own Holy Scripture, that Luke turned for the linguistic means of pre- 
senting the holy apostolic age, especially in Palestine: he had the Apostles 
speak a ‘sacred tongue’.° But even apart from their speeches (in which he also 
used the liturgical heritage of the Christian community’), we encounter 
Septuagint words and phrases over and over again. Luke employed this 
medium in a most scrupulous and deliberate manner. For example, he calls 
Peter by that name, but in 15.14 he makes the Lord’s brother speak not of 
Peter but of Zuueav. By this periphrasis Luke shows the reader that James 


1 ‘The Use of the Greek Language in Acts’ in Beg. II, 30-65, 

2 The Acts of the Apostles, Cambridge 1948, 18. 

3 Of the alleged Aramaisms the expressions which Torrey criticizes in 11.22a, 12.3, 
14.2b and 15.7, for example, derive from LXX. 

4 duunv ulav is for example ‘sound koine’ (De Zwaan, 59); éxmAnoadpevos ert in 
13.12 is also ‘good koine after verbs of emotion’ (ibid) and oùx ¿yó elut in 13.25 is ‘quite 
sound vernacular Greek’ (idem, 60). 

3 JTS, NS 1 (1950), 16-28. 

6 Jacquier, CXCII: ‘He wrote what one might call “sacred prose”, in imitation of 
LXX style.’ But De Zwaan also (p. 53) warns against confusing ‘sacred prose’ and trans- 
lation Greek. 

7 Acts 3.16 & 26 and 4.27 & 30. Jeremias says (ThWb, V, 700f.): ‘This simple 
liturgical formula is very old... The title survived in the gentile Church ... as a liturgical 
formula which crystallized at an early date and was anchored in the eucharistic prayer, 
the doxology and the general confession.’ 
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is employing the Semitic form ÑYRË and is therefore speaking éGoatd: 
Siaxdéute, i.e. in Aramaic.! There is the same implication when the exalted 
Lord addresses Paul as XaovA on the road to Damascus: in 26.14 it is 
expressly stated that Christ spoke in Aramaic. Here we have already met with 
one of those passages in the second half of Acts where Luke felt obliged to 
use ‘biblical’ utterance. That is why here too alleged ‘semitisms’ occur. 
Acts 26.14-18 is in fact splendid evidence of the forethought with which 
Luke went to work: Paul is speaking to a mixed audience of Jews and educated 
gentiles; Luke takes both parties into account, and this determines his 
rendering of Christ’s words: alongside biblical phrases stands the Greek 
proverb of the goads.? 

And so no case can be made out for ‘translation Greek’. 

(ii) We now come to the second linguistic problem which we propose 
to discuss: the relationship of Acts to the koine and ‘Atticism’. Albert 
Wifstrand? has shown that Luke is uninfluenced by Atticism. He employs 
the educated written language of Hellenism, which in his time was as yet 
untouched by classicism and Atticism. If there are nevertheless quite a few 
Attic elements, it is because the written language of the Hellenistic age had 
preserved a certain continuity with the Attic literary language of the fourth 
century B.C. Spoken koine Greek, on the other hand, diverged far more 
sharply from the everyday Attic of that time. It is to the Attic heritage of the 
Hellenistic written language that we may attach, in Acts, the use of the 
optative (whether in a potential clause, as in 5.24 or 10.17, or ina conditional 
clause, as in 17.27, 24.19, 25.20 or 27.12), of the future participle and 
infinitive and of the occasional negation of the participle by od (Wifstrand. 
141f.). Wifstrand also points, quite rightly, to the LXX style from which are 
derived many of the details held to be classicisms by Eduard Norden. 

Luke is at his most ‘literary’, from the viewpoint of Hellenistic written 
language, in the four scenes where the subject matter demands it: 17.16-34, 
19.21-40, 24. 1-23 and Chapter 26. But the first part of Acts also contains 
such ‘literary’ passages, e.g. Gamaliel’s speech, 5.35-9, and others are to be 
found in the second half apart from the four scenes mentioned, e.g. Paul’s 


1 Grotesque misconceptions of the situation are to be found in two articles: Donald W. 
Riddle, ‘The Cephas-Peter Problem and a possible Solution’ in JBL 59 (1940), 169-80, and 
Donald Fay Robinson, ‘Where and When did Peter die?’ in JBL 64 (1945), 255-67: Simon 
and Peter are supposed to have been two different early Christian leaders whose identities 
were only merged by later tradition. Robinson says the Symeon of 15.14 was the Symeon 
Niger of 13.1, while Peter was executed in 44: “he went to another place’ (Acts 12.17) (!) 

2 Acts 26.14, axAnodyv oot xtA. beside Ezek. 2.1 & 3, Jer. 1.7 and Isaiah 33.5, 42.7 
& 16 and 61.1. 

3 ‘Lukas och den grekiska klassicismen’ in SEA V (1940), 139-51, and ‘Det grekiska 
prosaspräket: en historisk översikt’ in Eranos 50 (1952), 149-63. Cf. also a dissertation by 
Wifstrand’s pupil, Jonas Palm, ‘Uber Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien: ein 
Beitrag zur Beleuchtung der hellenistischen Prosa’, Lund 1955, and A. Debrunner’s review 
of it in Gnomon 28 (1956) esp. 588. 
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words to the tribune, 21.39. Yet even in the four renowned scenes—on the 
Areopagus, in Ephesus, before Felix, before Agrippa—Luke’s stylistic prowess 
leaves something to be desired. Codex D finds the threefold év of 17.31 
troublesome, and therefore discards &v 9 wéAAet. The town-clerk’s great 
speech in 19.35-—40 ends in obscurity, for no interpreter is sure what he should 
do with the three zepi-expressions (D already offers a forceful correction). 
But even the elegant utterances of Tertullus (24.2-8) tail off into three parallel 
relative clauses, and it has long been recognized that Paul’s speech before 
Agrippa departs from exemplary Greek with av... wedAovtwv. Small wonder 
that textual corruption has been suspected in such cases, since we hardly 
expect such lapses from the auctor ad Theophilum. In using this familiar 
description we are usually thinking of Luke 1.1-4 and assuming that a writer 
capable of so beautiful a period must also have written elegant Greek else- 
where, especially where the subject matter called for it. But at that time a 
zealously cultivated technique, which anyone could learn, facilitated the com- 
position of such prologues.! Moreover, there were plenty of writings whose 
prologues could serve as models. We may not therefore draw any conclusions 
from the special case of Luke’s prologue. 

Furthermore, Blass and Cadbury” have demonstrated that even this 
prologue is not linguistically unimpeachable. Luke begins with eretsArer— 
in normal usage this word would be preceded by the main clause. But Luke 
uses it as he does because it is weightier and sounds loftier than mere nern. 
Probably nerinpo@opnusvwv is another case in point—Luke ‘might have 
written zAnpwbévtwy’ for this grandiloquent word, and it would have been 
clearer (Blass, op. cit., 8). x«8a¢ being frowned upon by the Atticists, D 
substitutes the ‘correct’ xag. 

In Acts 26.4, where Luke is particularly anxious to use high literary 
style, he writes the form tcao.—elsewhere he employs the vulgar otdacr, as 
in Luke 11.44. The number of koine forms in verbs and nouns is far from 
negligible, beginning with such forms as einav and yapıra« (24.27). It is 
particularly striking that Luke puts sic for ev—Wendt took great pains to 
demonstrate, in these cases of allegedly ‘pregnant’ usage, the after-effect of 
an earlier movement reflected in the cic. No less Hellenistic is the replacement 
of ¿xet by éxetce in 21.3 and 22.5, the use of reinforced expressions such as 
Ewe èni in 17.14 and gwe elc in 26.11, or the intrusion of dott in the rôle 
of the simple relative, so that it no longer means ‘everyone who’ or ‘every 
such’. zpotepog is replaced by the Hellenistic medtoc¢, which puts paid to 


1 Cadbury, The Making ..., pp. 194f.: ‘Neither the ancient Greek writers nor the 
Semitic authors used prefaces. They came into vogue in the Hellenistic age.’ In LXX they 
are used only by Jesus Sirach and the author of II Maccabees—‘The contents of the 
preface were prescribed by rhetorical rulebooks, largely on the basis of the technique of 
the orator’s exordium.’ 

2 F. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London 1898, 7-20; Cadbury, Beg. II, 489-510. 
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Zahn’s thesis that Luke intended to write a third book (see Commentary on 
1.1). In 19.16 &upécepor must simply mean ‘all’, even though the examples 
we have of this vulgar usage are rare and late.’ But we should not forget that 
for everyday spoken Greek we have nothing like the mass of evidence we 
possess for literary Greek. 

If we take into account all the linguistic observations made by scholars, 
we can hardly reject Radermacher’s judgment: ‘Luke possesses the deter- 
mining characteristics of a Koine-writer. He writes the language of the people 
with a slight varnish, inasmuch as he has appropriated, perhaps from school, 
perhaps from reading, individual words and expressions which were no 
longer current in popular speech.’? 

With good reason De Zwaan had pointed out that, especially in the first 
half of Acts, Luke did not make things easy for his Greek readers.” Certainly 
even in those days people appreciated the fascination of the oriental, and 
could put a positive value on the ‘barbarous’, when it promised to impart 
religious mysteries. But any reader not to some extent familiar with the 
Septuagint, the holy book of the Gentile Christians, must at times have 
shaken his head sadly over the Greek of Acts. The book was not written for 
strangers to whom things Christian were terra incognita. 


C. The Peculiarities of Lucan Style 


It is not easy to define the individuality of Lucan style. We cannot 
speak of a Lucan style in the sense in which we speak of the style of Tacitus, 
which stamps every sentence of the Annals. We may indeed point to certain 
words, expressions, turns of phrase, for which Luke appears to have a 
special liking. But here we must ask ourselves to what extent Luke thereby 
distinguishes himself from contemporary writers of similar cultural back- 
ground. For example, he likes to use txavdéc in the sense of ‘great’ or ‘much.’ 
The word can be seen gradually acquiring this sense in the later books of 
LXX—ueyas and vov are so hackneyed! What is ‘Lucan,’ therefore, is 
probably only the frequency of his use of the word. 

It is perhaps the same with relative clauses, which are frequently main 
clauses introduced by a relative. Acts 11.23, for example, ôç maoayevouevog 
...€yaoy XTA, is a regular main clause whose introduction by a relative looks 
like a Latinism. But a contemporary of Luke’s, Diodorus Siculus, has 
53 sentences introduced by a relative in each of Books XIII and XIX, while 
Agatharchides, in the second century B.C., seems to have employed the 
relative connection even more frequently.* Luke therefore was not the only 


1 See Beg. IV, 241f. 

2 Radermacher, 25. 

3 Beg. Il, 65. 

* Palm, op. cit. p. 75 n.3 above, p. 69. 
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writer of his time to favour this construction. Nevertheless, it belongs among 
the peculiarities of his style. 

Worthy of special note is the quite frequent use of xat after a relative 
pronoun. The xat should be omitted in translation. When, for example, it is 
said of the two men in white raiment, in 1.11, ot xat etrav, this is not to be 
explained, with Bernhard Weiss,! in the sense that they let themselves be 
not only seen but also heard. The meaning is simply ‘These said’. Likewise, 
in 28.28, adtol xai axovcove7at does not mean ‘They will also hear’ but 
stresses ‘They will hear.’ This x«i also is not in itself a characteristic of Lucan 
style, but only by virtue of its frequency, for Justin and Eusebius also employ it. 

In order to enliven the narrative, Luke occasionally resorts to the same 
stylistic device: omission of the verb ‘(he) said,’ as in 2.38: Ilerpos òè mpd 
abtoug. Most MSS, naturally insert Epn or pyow. But instances such as 
5.9, 9.11 or 26.27 show that Luke really intended to ensure the vitality of 
the scene by this means. 

Similarly with the transition from indirect to direct speech.? Some have 
supposed Luke simply incapable of sustaining indirect speech.* But this is 
to underrate his ability and individuality as a writer. This transition occurs 
frequently between Acts 1.4 and 25.5 and is intended to avert stiffness in 
the presentation. The converse transition to indirect speech is to be found 
in 23.24. 

Litotes—e.g. the famous ‘no mean city’—offers a further example of 
Lucan style, again revealing his attachment to his age. ‘In Hellenistic times,’ 
writes Wifstrand’s pupil Jonas Palm,* ‘litotes was clearly a feature of studied 
language.’ He goes on to note the following instances in Acts: 12,18, 14.28, 
17.4 & 12, 19.11 & 23f., 20.12, 21.39, 27.20 and 28.2, then has this remark: 
litotes ‘is at times rather pointless here; it is evidently regarded as no more 
than a refinement, as is perhaps also the word txavéc, similar to litotes. All 
the examples are very stereotyped’. 

Even the occasional freedom of word-order which we encounter in Acts 
is not exclusive to Luke but widespread in Hellenistic literature. It should 
however be acknowledged that Luke has made discreet and meaningful use 
of this freedom. Sometimes he displaces the words because he meets with 
specific difficulties of formulation. Thus in 11.22 the expression jxovcdy eic 
ta æra (cf. Isaiah 5.9 LXX) could not be too widely pulled apart; hence 
rept adtayv had to go to the end. In 20.3 the author was in direr straits: the 
genitive absolute after zouhoas was an unhappy start, and now this genitive, 
yevouévng Erıßoudng, could not very well be separated from att@; on the 


I Die Apostelgeschichte, Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung, Leipzig 
1893 (=TU IX 3/4), 74. 

2 Luke 5.14; Acts 1.4, 14.22, 17.3, 23.22 and 25.5. 

3 Bl.-Debr. § 470, 2. 

* Op. cit., p. 75 n.3 above, 155. 
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other hand, tév *Iovdaiwv could not be held back for the wéAAovte. . . Zuplav 
which is the logical continuation of «òt&. Thus the tangle of words here 
betokens a difficulty the writer could not quite work out. Considerations of 
rhythm must have determined the division of totto tò uépog in 19.27 and 
the strange word-order of &vnp adbvatog xtA in 14.8. But in the majority 
of cases Luke displaces words in order to bring what is being stressed into 
the emphatic positions, i.e. the beginning and the end, In 10.28 he wishes 
to emphasize that Peter has learned to call no man unclean, whoever he 
may be. He achieves this emphasis by putting undev« at the beginning of the 
clause and &vOowzov at the end, with xowvdv 7) axa&daprov Aéyeuy in the middle. 
Similarly in the case of 13.23: ‘of his seed’ is to be stressed, consequently 
robrou goes to the beginning and cnépyatoc to the end. We have doubtless 
another case of this kind in 21.20, where té&v memotevxdtwy does not 
immediately follow mécat wupladec. Likewise the purpose of the inversion is 
clear at 19.26, where the opening words où uövov "Eqécov... ’Actag depend 
on the final txavév dyAov. Once one is familiar with this Lucan stylistic 
artifice, even the text of 12.25 is no longer a problem: eig ’IegoucaAnu. 
TAnpwoavtes THY Staxoviav belong together, and show the accentuated ideas 
at the beginning and the end.! Probably the most striking inversion occurs 
in 4.33. At first glance the text appears to refer to ‘Apostles of the Lord 
Jesus’. But in fact Luke is speaking of ‘witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus’, and because he wishes to emphasize both the Apostles’ attesta- 
tion and the overwhelming fact of the Resurrection he places tò paptuptov 
at the beginning and ng dvactacews at the end of the whole. Most manu- 
scripts have ‘normalized’ the word-order in one way or another,” thus 
destroying the verse’s distinct Lucan flavour; B in contrast here stands 
vindicated once again. 

‘Like the rest of us (Luke) has the habit of soon repeating a word when 
he has used it.” Hence certain words and expressions occur in one part of 
his writings and others in another part. It is unwise to attribute these 
phenomena to his sources,* for his Greek sources at least are largely recast 
in his copying of them.’ Here? as usual Cadbury is correct in his observations. 


1 See Commentary on this verse. 

2 NA: is avactacews "Inood Xerotot tod xuplou; Pap.® D: is dvactécemsg tod 
xuplou “Inoot Xprotod: N ts avactacews tod xvelov ’Incoü. 

3 Examples: 19.35£. zataotedw; 19.38 & 40 yxaréw; 20.1f. mapaxaréoac. Theodor 
Vogel (Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1899, 17) had 
already drawn attention to the matter (9.13, 32, 41 &yıor; 13.46 & 48 Can alaoviog; 15.32 
& 41 Erıompliw; 5.29 & 32 meWWapyéw; 2.42 & 46 Tpooxaprepoüvteg). 

“ As did H. Waitz in respect ot the repetitions of 8.6 & 10 (‘Die Quellen der Philippus- 
geschichte in der Apostelgeschichte 8.5-40’ in ZNW 7 (1906), 340-55). But nayebdov xal 
&Crotavov (8.9) is repeated by uayelaıs éEeotaxévar (8.11), and here Waitz does not 
speak in terms of source-differences. 

5 The Making of Luke-Acts, 218f. 
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Cadbury has also pointed out! the versatility of Lucan style. It was taken 
for granted by Luke that Apostles should speak with dignified biblical 
expressions, especially on solemn occasions. Thus came into being those 
speeches which to our ears have a remarkably stilted, not to say artificial 
ring: those speeches of Paul (13.10f.), Peter (15.7-11) and James (15. 14-21) 
that have so troubled the exegetes. But when Luke does not feel compelled 
by the occasion to employ these solemn tones, he is capable of painting 
a scene easily and expansively, dwelling lovingly on details, in almost 
conversational tones, as in the visit of Paul’s nephew to the tribune, 23.17ff. 
Luke may have found the story of the rescue of Peter (Ch. 12), with its 
popular bluntness, in tradition—left to himself, he would probably have had 
the angel treat Peter with a little more courtesy!—but he left this down-to- 
earth style untouched because it renders so credible the reality of this 
miraculous incident. In 25.22 Luke puts in the mouth of the Procurator 
Festus a phrase which in its Roman curtness (‘cras audies eum’) recalls the 
more famous quod scripsi scripsi of Pilate (John 19.22). He can provide the 
orator Tertullus with a set-piece of rhetoric (24.2-8), let Demetrius incite 
the workers (19.25-7), and again portray the Christians as they fall weeping 
on the neck of Paul, who is marked for death (20.37). He varies his style 
according to the tone required and the situation he is depicting, and the 
stylistic contrast in the alternation of dry log-book and exciting ‘legends’ 
does much to heighten the effect. 

At first this stylistic versatility is less impressive than the monumental 
monotony we find in Tacitus. But Luke’s readers must have been grateful 
for a variety which did not drill life into the uniform grey of pessimism. 
Similarly they will not have felt it a defect, as modern critics do, that Luke, 
although he had all the necessary stylistic capabilities, painted no individual 
portraits of the Apostles.” Peter and Paul are figures drawn from the same 
model: they embody the apostolic ideal as seen through the eyes of Luke’s 
age. That they preached the same doctrine Luke would not have doubted for 
a moment. What difference, then, remained to be indicated, save that the 
Paul of the later chapters should appear more Hellenistic than the man who 
preached in Pisidian Antioch and the orator of Pentecost? 
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6. THE SOURCE-QUESTION 


Scholars have long been in suspense over the question of sources in Acts.! 
Even today it has not been finally answered. Form-criticism, with its interest 
in the smaller units? and in the literary and theological composition,’ 
pushed the source-problem into the background. This was not unjustified: 
during the long period of preoccupation with ‘What really happened ?’— 
and this question was the motive force behind source-research—scholars had 
failed to do justice to the aim and intentions of the biblical writings. Neverthe- 
less, Form-criticism by no means ‘disposed’ of the source-question once and 
for all—certainly not in so difficult a case as that of Acts. No more than the 
third gospel can this voluminous work have arisen without ‘sources.’ 

But—and this is what makes the source-problem in Acts so difficult— 
comparison with Luke’s Gospel is full of risk. For the situation in Acts is 
utterly different. We are in possession of one of the sources for Luke: the 
Gospel of Mark. Another—Q—can to a large extent be inferred. In the case 
of Acts we are not in the happy position of possessing one of its sources. 
This is the more regrettable since Luke, as we have learned from comparing 
him with Mark, subjects his sources to a stylistic revision which renders their 
reconstitution impossible from his text alone.* We may assume that he did 
not treat the underlying sources of Acts any differently. No sources can 
therefore be discerned in Acts by stylistic criteria.° 

On the other hand it is highly improbable that Luke had so many and 
varied sources at his command for Acts as for his gospel. The Apostles and 


1 See 24-34 above. 

2 See 34-39 above. 

3 See 39-50 above. 

“This is the real significance of Harnack’s finding that the ‘we’-passages are not 
stylistically distinct from the rest of the book. Cf. F. C. Burkitt’s outstanding investigation, 
‘The Use of Mark in the Gospel according to Luke’ in Beg. II, 106-20. It is only when we 
place Mark and Luke side by side that we can see the style of the second Evangelist ‘shining 
through’ that of the third (so C. S. C. Williams, The Acts of the Apostles, 1957, 6). 

$ It has occasionally been held as a pointer to Aramaic sources that the first half of 
Acts sounds so much more Semitic than the second (see pp. 28f. & 73ff. above). But this 
phenomenon is simply due, in fact, to a more intensive use of ‘biblical’ language (see 
pp. 74f. above). 
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other Christian missionaries did not proclaim their own words and deeds, 
but those of the Lord Jesus. Hence no tradition corresponding to the Synoptic 
had formed with reference to Paul and the Apostles.! Certainly we encounter 
miracle-stories in Acts—mostly concerning Peter—which resemble those in 
the Synoptic Gospels and are probably not uninfluenced by them.” But the 
speeches? do not in Acts, as in the Synoptic Gospels, consist of individual 
logia which gradually grew together, but are literary compositions thought out 
to the last detail. Admittedly they did not come to the author out of the blue: 
the kerygma of Jesus and scriptural warrant are behind the missionary sermons 
of Acts* as the biography of Paul and the story of his conversion stand behind 
his great apologetic discourses. Those who naively believe that Luke went to 
work with Acts in exactly the same way as with his gospel? fail to notice 
that their opinion rests on an untenable assumption: there just were no 
‘histories of the Apostles’ which Luke could have woven together as, in the 
case of the third gospel, he wove together Mark, Q, and that other gospel 
from which he derived his special material. 

This is not to deny that in some sections of Acts Luke was able to make 
use of written ‘sources’, Two such hypothetical sources deserve serious 
consideration: the ‘Antiochene source’ and the ‘travel-journal ’. But precisely 
here we encounter peculiarly difficult problems. To see these clearly, we 
shall do well to look first at the story of Stephen. 

Here the account of the martyrdom is broken off in the middle of the 
description of the stoning (Acts 7.58b), and the author inserts the detail that 
the witnesses laid their garments at the feet of a young man—he was to guard 
them, as 22.20 will add. In this way Paul is drawn into the sombre affair. But 
here is the astounding thing: the martyrdom of Stephen did not mention 
Paul at all! Luke however knew (like probably every Christian of his time) 
that ‘Paul persecuted the Church’ (cf. Acts 9.21 and Gal. 1.13). But for Luke 
there was in those early days only one Church: that of Jerusalem. He must 


1 See Dibelius, ‘Zur Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments’ (TAR, New Series 3, 
1931, 207-42), 236; Studies, 2f., 124, 146, 196. 

2 The awakening of Tabitha especially is reminiscent of the awakening of Jairus’ 
daughter with ‘Talitha qum’ in Mark 5.41. But Aopxac was already in the source. Wellhausen 
(p. 20) was of the opinion that ‘The captain of Capernaum has probably rightly been con- 
sidered the model of Captain Cornelius.’ 

3 See Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, London 1927 (reprinted 1958) 61; Dibelius, 
Studies, 138-85; and Ulrich Wilckens, Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte, Neukirchen 
2nd edn. 1967. 

* Dibelius, Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 2nd ed., 15f. (ET From Tradition to 
Gospel), and Studies, 165; C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, 2nd 
ed., 1951. 

5 Certainly fragments of different provenance succeed one another in Acts too, but 
there is no question of a blocklike juxtaposition of sources. Moreover Dom Jacques 
Dupont has shown, with specific reference to the Beatitudes (in Les deux versions du 
Sermon sur la montagne et des Béatitudes, Louvain 1958), what freedom Luke allowed 
himself, even in the Gospel, in expounding and interpreting his material. 
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necessarily conclude that this was the Church which Paul persecuted. If now 
the source maintained a puzzling silence on the fact, what was missing had 
to be supplied and inserted. Hence the sentence about the ‘witnesses’, which 
told the reader that Saul/Paul was present in person at the stoning and—as 
is added expressly in 8.1—approved of it. Only, even this did not amount 
to showing that ‘Paul persecuted the Church’. For this reason Luke dared 
the bold leap of 8.3: he suddenly turns the approving onlooker! Saul into 
the only persecutor who is even so much as named, and no sooner is he 
converted than the Church has peace (9.31). Later (26.10ff.) Luke gives us 
in detail his idea of this persecution: Saul was one of the judges at the many 
trials of Christians, and he always voted for the death-penalty! The old 
tradition knew indeed of only a single victim, Stephen. Luke, however, 
conceived of the situation differently—otherwise there would have been no 
Pauline persecution of Christians in Jerusalem! Stephen’s trial marked the 
beginning of a long series of similar incidents. Yet not content with this, so 
Luke inferred, Saul carried his persecutions into the ‘cities without’ Jerusa- 
lem, hence as far afield as Damascus.” In this way Luke neatly dovetails the 
story of Stephen with his next item of tradition: the account current among 
the communities of Paul’s conversion before Damascus.° 

We see, then, that here Luke had no continuous source at his disposal 
(the same holds for chapters 1 to 5)*. He seeks to supply this deficiency by 
drawing conclusions from the information available and adding comple- 
mentary details. In this he is guided by certain preconceptions as to the 
course and the coherence of the history of the primitive Church. 

To this extent the source-question and the author’s procedure are 
relatively clear. But the question now arises: did Luke use only an isolated 
account of a martyrdom? or was this account already part of a larger whole, 
an ‘Antiochene source’? The latter answer is suggested by Luke’s mention, 
in the introduction to the Stephen episode (6.1ff.), of a dispute between 
‘Hellenists’ and ‘Hebrews’, hence a conflict between groups within the 
primitive Church. This is scarcely in harmony with the ideal picture of this 


1Cf. Dibelius, Studies, 208. When Albert Schweitzer maintains (Die Mystik des 
Apostels Paulus, Tübingen 1930, 154 n. 1. ET The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, 2nd ed., 
London 1956.) that the witnesses’ laying of their garments at the feet of Saul ‘makes him 
recognizable as the leader of the action,’ he is disregarding 22.20. When he goes on to find 
in the mention of witnesses proof of a ‘regular execution as described in the Mishnah 
tractate Sanhedrin’, he is overlooking the fact that in this very tractate a wholly different 
method of stoning is described, which would rule out any kneeling-down on the part of 
Stephen. The traditional view of the scene is so powerful that it distorts the better judgment 
even in a book so rich in inspired insights as this one. 

2 Luke has caused his interpreters much trouble with this historical reconstructions 
He was unaware that the High Priest enjoyed no right of arrest in Damascus. See p. 320 n.2 
below. 

3 Cf. 87 below, pp. 107-110. 

* This is now fairly generally admitted. 

5 So Dibelius, Studies, 176 n. 68. 
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community which Luke otherwise paints for the reader. It follows that he did 
not invent it but received it from some tradition. Moreover, in 6.5 he presents 
us with a list of the ‘Seven’ which almost certainly did not flutter down on 
to his desk as an isolated note. But Luke’s information about the preaching 
to the Gentiles in Antioch (11.19f.), the Antiochian origin of the name 
‘Christian’ (11.26), the prophecy of Agabus and the ‘Jerusalem fund’ 
(11.27-30) has also been regarded as drawn from such an Antiochene source, 
to which might also have belonged in some form the account of the so-called 
first missionary journey (13. 1ff.). 

We can therefore understand why in ‘Zur Frage nach den Quellen der 
Apostelgeschichte’ (New Testament Essays, edited by A. J. B. Higgins, 
Manchester 1959, 68-80) Rudolf Bultmann should have opted for a 
hypothetical Antiochene source, a chronicle of this community which the 
author of Acts unearthed from the archives of Antioch (Wendt and Jeremias! 
had already postulated an Antiochene source, without, however, indicating 
how Luke came to know of it). 

But there are two problems which damp our enthusiasm for this sug- 
gestion. We have in the first place the riddle of how this chronicle could have 
come into being: a generation which thinks itself the last does not write for 
posterity.” What could then have moved the Christians of Antioch to record 
the events leading to the foundation of their community, together with its 
subsequent deeds and experiences?? In the second place it seems inconceivable 
that the author of Acts should have twisted what he read in this old chronicle 
into its very opposite, as must have happened in his account of the election 
of the Seven.* After all, he was not simply dealing with any mere rumour 
that could and must be corrected, but with the truth as set down by the 
eyewitnesses of the actual events! 

So we need not be surprised that Etienne Trocmé—and in this he too is 
the heir of a worthy tradition—should advocate another view of the source 
on wnich Luke drew for his knowledge of the past: it was an itinerary— 
un diaire—which Luke had at his disposal. Paul, on his missionary travels, 


1H. H. Wendt, ‘Die Hauptquelle der Apostelgeschichte’ in ZNW 24 (1925), 293-305, 
and Joachim Jeremias, ‘Die antiochenische Quelle und die Datierung der ersten Missions- 
reise’ in ‘Untersuchungen zum Quellenproblem der Apostelgeschichte’ (ZNW 36 (1937), 
205-21) 213-20. See below, literature to § 34. 

2 Cf. Dibelius, Studies 103. 

3 At most it might have been a question of an account of their history in self-vindication 
over against Jerusalem. But when the dispute with the Jerusalem community arose—for 
the latter apparently did not at first concern itself with the distant and essentially gentile 
community—it was about the concrete question of circumcision. 

* See Commentary on 6.1-7, pp. 264ff. below. 

5 Trocmé (Le Livre des Actes et l’histoire, 1957) 134-40. Trocmé indeed admits 
(p. 135) that we possess no document of this kind from antiquity, but he asserts that the 
analogy of later times is evidence enough. He is here, however, in a more favourable 
Position than he suspects; A. D. Nock (Gnomon 25 (1953), 500) draws attention to examples 
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from time to time got an assistant to record the day’s events with a few brief 
notes, or even set pen to paper himself when the occasion required. Eventually 
it was Luke who kept this journal, and much later he made use of it when 
he set about the composition of Acts (Trocmé, 138). Here then is another 
very plausible theory although, on closer examination, it too leaves room 
for doubt. 

Evidently the brief notices of the day’s events in 16.11f. and 20.5-21.18 
have been thought to imply such a hypothesis as this. For it is only in these 
two sections that we find, at one and the same time, both the ‘we’ implying 
that the writer was Paul’s companion! and the day-by-day description of 
the journey. One is naturally tempted to assume the same source for every 
travel-report in Acts. But Dibelius has already drawn attention to the fact 
that the ‘we’ may just as well represent the author’s last-minute embellish- 
ment as an original component of an old source (Studies, 104f., 205f.). In 
16.16f., for example, it occurs in an episode which is not part of a travel- 
journal but a separate, self-contained story. It has obviously been taken over 
as a link from the preceding journal-entries. If 27.1-6 is examined closely, 
it will be seen that the ‘we’ is by no means entirely appropriate: it has been 
inserted in order to lend the narrative of the voyage the appearance of a 
fellow-traveller’s account. This points to the conclusion that the ‘we’ was 
in fact used here as a stylistic device. 

Trocmé believes that the author of the book was Luke the companion 
of Paul. If we should conclude (see Intro. § 8 below) that this assumption is 
unacceptable, we are immediately faced with the problem of how this travel- 
journal could have come into the hands of the author. But that is not all: 
it is also a question whether the extremely meagre and obscure details 
(Barjesus—Elymas!) have been taken from a travel-diary at all. It is no less 
questionable whether Paul really kept a diary on the long journey from 
Ephesus to Caesarea and Antioch, then back again to Ephesus across the 
whole of Asia Minor. What exactly would have been the use to him of this 
‘diaire’, of which his epistles give no hint? After his separation from Barnabas, 
Paul carried on his mission in independence of any local congregation, at his 
own risk and answerable to no earthly master. If in Antioch he related his mis- 
sionary travels (18.22), he did not need to enumerate every stage of the 
journey. Finally, who can believe that when in Cenchreae Paul would have 
confided to such a diary that he had had his hair cut (18.18)—quite 
apart from the facts that a Nazirite vow could only be absolved by having 


of such journals. According to Trocmé, Paul used the ‘diaire’ as an ‘aide-mémoire’. This 
is doubtless preferable to Dibelius’ explanation of it as ‘a catalogue of resting-places such 
as it was probably the custom to draw up on such journeys, for the practical purpose of 
being able to rediscover the route and the former hosts should the journey be repeated’ 
(Studies, 199). 

1 In the ‘Western’ text’s ‘we’ at 11.28 this is simply not the case. 
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the hair cut in Jerusalem and that the ‘quasi-Nazirite private vow’ has 
been invented by the commentators to suit only this passage and no other)? 

But have we in fact only the choice between a travel-journal! and the 
chronicle of Antioch? Not at all. When, years after Paul had run his course, 
Luke set about the task of describing the era of primitive Christianity, various 
possibilities of collecting the required material lay open to him.* He could 
himself, for example, look up the most important Pauline communities— 
say Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch. He might even visit Jerusalem. But 
it was also possible for him to ask other Christians travelling to these places 
to glean for him whatever was still known of the old times (if he was preparing 
Acts about the year 75, twenty years would not yet have elapsed since Paul’s 
death, and perhaps forty from the foundation of the community in Antioch). 
Lastly, he could have written to the congregations in question and asked them 
for information. Yet in each of these cases, whether the author himself listened 
to the reminiscences of older members of the congregations and then wrote 
them up, or received the reports of his informants or replies to letters, he had 
before him a collection of reports which may well have included some of the 


1 In his article, ‘Die Fragwürdigkeit eines Itinerars der Paulusreisen’ (TLZ 84 (1959), 
165-74), G. Schille has demonstrated that Dibelius’ arguments in favour of the use of an 
itinerary in Acts 13 to 21 do not hold water. His own solution is indicated by his closing 
sentences: The itinerary-hypothesis “is perhaps no more than a last vestige of those source- 
theories which M. Dibelius so severely castigated. His reference to Luke’s literary capacity 
throws light upon more things than even Dibelius himself assumed.’ Luke’s literary 
capacity is thus to explain what was previously accounted for by the assumption of an 
itinerary. Yet one should not overwork the discovery that at times (e.g. Acts 25.13-22) 
Luke was capable of entirely independent composition. Schille takes his picture of Paul’s 
missionary proceedings from Didache 11.4-6: the Apostle was not allowed to spend more 
than two days in one place. ‘Presumably, then, Paul’s so-called travelling-companions were 
independent fellow-workers who followed in the footprints of the founder of communities. 
One must therefore be prepared to find a great part of the *‘ Pauline mission” was Pauline 
at most in that Paul led the way’ (p. 174). Other considerations apart, Schille is here 
misapplying to Paul a rule designed for an entirely different age—two generations later— 
and an entirely different situation, when it was a question of regulating the activity of 
wandering preachers among congregations already organized under monarchic bishops. 
Paul was after all a founder of congregations where nothing existed, whereas the ‘apostles 
and prophets’ in the Didache, already become suspect, were active in Christian communities 
of long standing and had to be prevented from becoming a burden upon them. The rule for 
the early Christian mission in Mark 6.10 Par. presupposes a fairly long stay by the mission - 
aries in one place: this is clear precisely from the prohibition against changing hosts during 
this period. A community cannot be founded overnight, and the Didache does not justify 
our dismissing all references to Paul's staying longer in one place. Our examination above of 
the possible ways in which Luke could have obtained his material on the Pauline mission, 
and to a large extent its arrangement, shows that we are not reduced to the mere choice 
between a weak itinerary-hypothesis and Luke’s ‘story-telling’ capacity. 

2 This is no modernization! We can see from the third gospel what pains Luke took 
over sources: it can by no means be taken for granted that Mark’s gospel was available in 
his congregation, and in addition he procured the gospel from which he derived his special 
material, and further also ‘Q’. For Acts, the material was not easier but harder to come by, 
and only one who considered the task highly important would have undertaken the toil 
involyed. 
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episodes which we now find woven into the descriptions of travel. It is entirely 
possible that from Philippi Luke received the diary of one of those men who, 
as representatives of that community, had accompanied Paul from there to 
Jerusalem with the large fund that had been collected, and gladly incorporated 
it, with only a slight amount of editing, in his book. It would be wholly 
understandable that least should be known about the very first missionary 
journey (Chapters 13 and 14) and that the remembrance of what took place 
at the court of Sergius Paulus should have become somewhat dim; it is hard 
to say whether—apart from the names of the Seven and the later venerated 
teachers—people in Antioch would have retained exact knowledge of the 
conflict over the widows. At all events, in this way we can quite well under- 
stand the greater part of the material which Luke introduces into Acts as 
tradition that has undergone a literary revision at his hands. The fact that 
the description of the journey to Rome shows these signs of literary revision 
in special measure impelled Dibelius (Studies, 205) to assume that Luke was 
here using ‘a “‘secular”’ representation of voyaging and shipwreck as example, 
model or source’. The correct view will be that here there was no travel-diary 
(the papyrus-scroll—or would it have been a codex?—would scarcely have 
survived the shipwreck”), but a tale told from memory which Luke then 
enriched with interpolations. 

Of course this still does not answer the historian’s question as to the 
real events underlying the stories of Acts: we have done no more than 
indicate certain possible ways in which Luke may have come by his material. 
The historical value of the single item of information will have to be weighed 
more exactly where appropriate in the Commentary. Here we can only 
discuss a few individual cases by way of example. 

(a) That Luke in general used written sources is suggested by 18. 18-22 
(see pp. 542-8 below). The somewhat meaningless text ‘and he left them there’ 
(in Ephesus) ‘but he himself entered into the synagogue’—which also was 
in Ephesus (moreover it 1s hard to see why the pious couple, whom we 
actually meet in the synagogue in 18.26, did not accompany him)—can only 
be understood properly on the assumption that the text before Luke ran 
‘and he left them there, but he himself sailed away from Ephesus’ (cf. verse 21). 
Luke would then have added the rest in order to secure for Paul the first 
preaching of Christ in Ephesus and thereby make him the real founder of 
the Church there. We learn however from 18.27 and 19.9 (see p. 559 below) 
that a Jewish Christian community already existed within the fold of the 
synagogue. Paul however later, after three months’ activity, formed the 


1 This may explain the interpolations which appear to be present in 14 .8-20, 18.18-21, 
20.16-21.1 etc., and also helps one understand the insertions in Chapter 27 (sec commentary 


on these passages). 
2 A.D. Nock, Gnomon 25 (1953) 499 n. 3: but ‘authentic transcription of the recollec- 


tions of an cyewitness’. 
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Christians into a congregation independent of the synagogue. To that extent 
he is in fact the founder of the self-contained Christian community of 
Ephesus. Hence Luke intended by his interpolation to underline and magnify 
Paul’s importance for the Ephesian community. 

(b) If Luke gathered his sources in the manner indicated above (p. 86f.), 
he probably received accounts not only of journeys but of striking incidents 
that had lodged in the memory—even legends that had grown up in the 
meantime might thus have come to his notice. The episode in 16.25-34 may 
for instance be explained in this way: it is entirely possible that Paul’s 
erstwhile jailer later became a Christian, and that it was then even said that 
Paul himself had baptized him. Luke would then have recounted this conver- 
sion with all the resources of Hellenistic narrative art (see p. 501 below). 
Similarly in the case of 14.8-18 (see pp. 430-4 below): the healing of the 
unnamed cripple—it is typical of old healing stories not to give the name 
of the person healed—may have been handed down through the congregation 
at Lystra; but Luke must then have placed this material in a setting which 
his own culture (a visit from the gods, as in the legend of Philemon and 
Baucis—see p. 426f. below) made incomparably more impressive. It is 
however clear that in such hypotheses the line between tradition and literary 
embellishment cannot always be sharply drawn: we are moving in the realm 
of the possible, at most the probable, in no sense the rigorously demonstrable. 

(c) Another point to be considered is that information about a given 
community need not derive from that community itself. How, for example, 
did the author come to learn the background to the Stephen episode and the 
subsequent persecution, as it is sketched in 6.1ff.? From Jerusalem, or from 
Hellenists driven out (say) to Antioch? The unexpected light thrown on the 
state of the Jerusalem congregation by the mention of the two groups, the 
Hebrews and the Hellenists, and the crisis over the widows, betrays such an 
intimate knowledge of the situation as one expects only from participants. 
On the other hand, the conflict in 6.1ff. has been minimized—by whom? Is 
Luke simply transmitting, without important alterations, the view of things 
bequeathed him by former members of the Jerusalem congregation? Has he 
himself rubbed down the most jagged points of a ‘ Hellenistic’ recollection? 
Or had the original tradition mellowed, even in gentile circles, into a har- 
monious overall picture?! Here we come to a further problem. 

(d) How tangled the strands of tradition may have become is shown 
by a fact to which Olof Linton? has drawn attention, namely that Acts 


1 Generally speaking, this means: Should we lay the discrepancies of Acts from the 
picture arising out of our historical reconstruction at the door of tradition or of the author? 
If the former, we have still to answer the further question: Where lie the reasons for such 
a transformation within the tradition? 

2 Olof Linton, ‘The Third Aspect—a neglected point of view: a study in Gal. I-II 
and Acts IX and XV’ (Studia Theologica, Vol. III, Lund 1959/51, 79-95). 
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contains traditions against which Paul already had sought to defend himself! 
In Gal. 1.15-20 he is evidently combating the calumny that immediately 
after his conversion he went to Jerusalem and was initiated into the gospel 
by the Twelve. He was thus not an Apostle in his own right, and when—as 
on the circumcision question—he departed from Judaistic doctrine (which 
rightly or wrongly appealed to Jerusalem), he was speaking without authority.! 
Against this, Paul points out that he did not visit Jerusalem for three years, 
and then only for a fortnight, also that of the Apostles he saw only Peter 
(apart from James ‘the Lord’s brother’). For all this he calls God to witness 
(Gal. 1.20)—a sure sign that he is warding off assertions to the contrary. 
However, Luke also knows nothing of those three years or of Paul’s journey 
into Arabia; he has Paul, after a time (Hucon txavai—9.23), go straight 
from Damascus to Jerusalem, where he becomes inseparable from the 
Apostles (9.28). This does not of course mean that Luke wanted to challenge 
Paul’s claim (Gal. 2.7) to occupy a place equivalent to Peter’s, for Luke was 
totally unaware of such a claim. Rather was he glad to be able in this way 
to associate Paul with the original congregation and with the front of Church 
unity whose existence he was everywhere anxious to demonstrate. But where 
did he get his version of this chapter of Paul’s life? Or let us take Gal. 5.11. 
Here Paul defends himself with bitter irony against the assertion of the 
Judaists that he still occasionally preached circumcision. Once again we find 
that the version in Acts is astonishingly near the Judaistic: Paul circumcises 
Timothy ‘because of the Jews in those parts’ (16.3). Here—in all innocence— 
Luke ascribes to Paul the very thing which in Gal. 5.11 he passionately 
declares a falsehood, that from time to time he practised circumcision in 
order to avoid untoward consequences. Once again, Luke is not seeking to 
bring Paul into discredit. On the contrary, he is pleased to be able to show 
what a pious Jew Paul always was. And where did he get this version of 
affairs—a version, moreover, to which otherwise highly perceptive scholars 
have bowed assent? Perhaps we may infer that the Judaistic image of Paul 
was not merely current among Jewish Christians (cf. 21.21) but had insinuated 
itself into Gentile Christianity too. There, however, it was toned down and 
lost its polemic accent—Paul becomes a missionary recognized and recom- 
mended by the Twelve (cf. 15.25!). This portrait Luke gladly adopted, 
presumably ‘improving’ it in his own way: by baptizing Cornelius, Peter 
relieves Paul of the odium of the Gentile mission, and thus the much-maligned 
‘innovator’ is exonerated. This could be an exploitation, brilliant in its own 
way, of the Caesarean community’s legend of its own origin. 

That the source-question has not come to a standstill is shown by works 
by Dom Jacques Dupont, A. J. Mattill Jun., and Walter Eltester. We discuss 


1 So J. Jeremias also interprets Gal. 1.10-12 (‘Chiasmus in den Paulusbriefen’ in 
ZNW 49 (1958), 153). This takes into account the concern of W. Schmithals, The Office 
of Apostle in the Early Church, 1969, 182ff. 
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these below in §9, ‘The Work Continues’; the Paul Schubert Festschrift 
(Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. I.. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn, Nashville 1966, 258ff.) 
contains an essay by the present writer on ‘ Acts as Source-Material for the 
History of Early Christianity’. 
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7. LUKE AS THEOLOGIAN, HISTORIAN 
AND WRITER! 


There is an uncommonly close tie in Luke between theology, historiography 
and literary prowess. One cannot avoid treating the three separately, but 
that remains an expedient. Scholars of past generations regarded Luke as 
above all a historian (see pp. 12-34 above). More recently the worthy labours 


1 Prompted by the Christusbilder of Ernst von Dobschütz (TU XVIII, Leipzig 1899), 
Dorothee Klein went into the question how ‘Luke the physician’ became a painter and 
patron of the painters’ guild, in her Hamburg dissertation St Lukas als Maler der Madonna: 
Ikonographie der Lukas-Madonna, Berlin 1933 (cf. review by Dobschiitz, TLZ 59 (1934) 
278). The first known mention of paintings by St. Luke occurred in the ‘image controversy’ 
of the eighth century (Klein, 8). Dobschiitz had surmised that even earlier, in Rome, wonder- 
working images had been attributed to Luke the evangelist (p. 10). But just as the first 
testimony to Luke’s painting appears in the East, so the oldest representation of him as 
a painter originates there (p. 18). The motif of the painting evangelist had evolved in 
Byzantine art by the ninth or eleventh—at the latest the thirteenth—century (p. 22). But 
the image has a long pre-history: first the portrayal of the reading philosopher (gravestone, 
fifth cent. B.C.) evolved into that of the writer (Augustan period), which served as model 
for the writing evangelist; then the substitution of a painting-board for the codex converted 
the figure into the painter-saint (pp. 24f.). However, it remains obscure just why Luke, in 
particular, should have been transformed from a writing to a painting evangelist. 
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of Vielhauer and especially Conzelmann (p. 48 above) have done much to 
bring his theology to light. It is the art of the writer’ which now stands 
most in need of evaluation. 


I. Lucan Theology in Acts 


Luke is no systematic theologian. He does not seek to develop any 
unified doctrine, the product of thorough reflection. Nevertheless he has a 
theology of his own; he sets out from definite theological premises and treats 
the immediate theological questions of his age. But he does not proceed by 
the systematic discussion of dogmatic themes: these are rather, directly or 
Indirectly, suggested to the reader in his historical presentation by means of 
vivid scenes. 


A. The Theological Premises 


Upon occasion Luke has been praised for presenting so faithful a 
picture of the primitive theology of early Christian times.? But it is his own 
simple theology (which he shared with his community) which he everywhere 
presupposes and which should be understood behind the sermons, prayers, 
liturgical expressions and occasional pertinent remarks in Acts. 

It is God (the Father) who occupies the dominant place*; Luke would 
joyfully have subscribed to the words of Paul in I Cor. 8.6: ‘We have one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, :.. and one Lord, Jesus Christ... .’ 
Everywhere God appears placed over Christ. He is the Creator,* but in the 
work of salvation also the real direction of events is in his hands: the plan 
of salvation was his design, and he has reserved for himself the moment of 
redemption. It is also he who causes miracles to happen through Jesus® and 
the Christians.’ He raised Jesus from the dead.® 

Luke does not mention any pre-existence of Jesus. In 2.22 he describes 
Jesus as a man whom God has legitimated by mighty works, wonders and 
signs, which he has done through him. Jesus made his way doing good and 


! In which field Dibelius has hitherto made the most valuable contribution—see 
pp. 34ff. and 39ff. above. 

2 Foakes-Jackson, The Acts of the Apostles, 1931, XVI: ‘Luke seems to have been 
able to give us an extraordinarily accurate picture of the undeveloped theology of the 
earliest Christians...” 

3 See Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit, 149 (ET The Theology of St. Luke, London 
and New York 1960, 173). Conzelmann has also done the decisive spadework for the further 
statements in Section A—cf. further Acts 2.36, 3.15 & 26, 5.31, 10.40 and 13.30. 

* Acts 4.24, 14.15 and 17.24; Conzelmann 173. 

5 Acts 1.7; 2.33; 8.26 & 29; 10.4, 13 & 38; 11.5ff.; 12.7; 17.31; Conzelmann 174. 

6 Acts 2.22 & 10.38. 

73.13, 4.30, 19.11 and 21.30. 

8 2.24, 3.15, 4.10, 5.30, 13.37, 17.30 and 26.8; Conzelmann 175. 
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performing miracles through the country of the Jews, and healed all those 
who were oppressed by the devil. The title of ‘Son’? recedes almost out of 
sight behind those of ‘Lord’ and ‘Anointed’. Jesus sends the Spirit, true— 
but he received the Spirit from the Father. Luke thus clearly advocates a 
subordinationist Christology: God bestowed the Spirit on Jesus at his 
baptism, making him the Lord and the Anointed.* By his resurrection he 
became the ‘Leader of Life’>: i.e. he was the first to rise from the dead, 
therefore the first to receive the new life on the farther side of death and 
mortality. Through his resurrection he is our hope; on the other hand, Acts 
does not contain a doctrine of vicarious atonement°—not even in the book’s 
one quotation from Isaiah 53.7 God has taken Jesus to sit at his right hand 
on his throne,® and to him he has confided the judgment of the world.? That 
is why it Is so Imperative to have Jesus as one’s Lord and to belong to the 
community which calls upon his name.*® For while Jesus himself dwells in 
heaven until the Parousia,!! his Name is present and active among us here 
and now’?; it performs miracles and is the channel of salvation. Luke takes 
pains to distinguish this calling on the Name of Jesus from the magic con- 
jurations of antiquity: it is God who acts when the name of Jesus is invoked, 
and who thereby glorifies his ratc.!? Herein is seen at once the bond between 
God and Jesus and the supremacy of God. 

In his teaching concerning the Holy Spirit,!* likewise, Luke does not yet 
show the balance attained by later theology in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He links together three predicates of different provenance. Firstly, he pre- 
sents the Spirit as the gift which every Christian receives at baptism;'* its 


X Acts 10.38f.; cf. Conzelmann pp. 146ff. 

2 Acts 9.20, 13.33; Conzelmann, 147 n. 2. 

3 Jesus as Kyrios: Acts 1.21; 2.21, 25 & 36; 4.33; 5.14; 7.60; 8.16; 9.1, 5, 10f., 
13, 15, 17 & 27f.; 10.36; 11.16f. & 20; 13.12; 14.23; 15.11 & 26; 16.15 & 31; 18.9; 
19.5, 13 & 17; 20.19, 21, 24 & 35; 21.13; 22.8, 10, 16 & 19; 23.11; 26.15; 28.31: since God 
also is called ‘Kyrios’ there are many places where it is hard to tell whether he or Jesus is 
meant.—Jesus as Christos: 2.31 & 36; 3.6, 18 & 20; 4.10, 26 & 33; 5.42; 8.5 & 12, 
9.22 & 34; 10.36 & 48; 11.7; 15.11 (var.); 16.18 & 31; 17.3; 18.5 & 28; 20.21 & 24; 
26.23; 28.31: this list also includes the verses containing the title Jesus Christ. Cf. Conzel- 
mann, 174 n. 3. 

* Acts 2.33, cf. 5.32: it is God who bestows the Spirit!—see Conzelmann, 174. 

5 Acts 3.15, cf. 5.31; Conzelmann, 205f. 

6 Though there is an echo of this in the formula of 20.28, with which I Peter 5.2 
should be compared. 

7 Acts 8.32f. 

82.25 & 33f.; 5.31; 7.55f. 

910.42 and 17.31. 

102.21;9.14 & 21; 22.16. 

11 3.21. 

12 3,16; 4.10, 12 & 30; 8.12; 9.16 & 27; 10.43; 15.26; 19.13; 21.13; Conzelmann, 
177f. 
13 Acts 3.13. 

14 Conzelmann, 179ff. 
15 Acts 1.5 & 8; 2.4 & 38. 
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ecstatic effects afford Luke the welcome opportunity of making the reality 
of the gift visible. Secondly, Luke describes the Spirit as the equipment 
possessed by individual Christians for a given task at a particular moment?; 
it was already possible for Judaism to speak of the Spirit in this manner. 
Thirdly, according to Acts, the Spirit gives specific directions for the Christian 
mission at important junctures’—like a bath gol in Jewish tradition; but in 
such cases the Spirit could as well be replaced by ‘the angel of the Lord’* 
or a ‘vision”. 

Luke elaborates no doctrine of the Church—only once (9.31) does the 
word éxxAyoia have a meaning beyond ‘local congregation’ and it then 
simply covers the Church in Judaea, Galilee and Samaria. We have once 
again to fall back upon scattered clues in the historical narrative. The first 
vehicles of the ‘Word of God’® are the twelve Apostles. They are witnesses 
of Jesus’ life and resurrection’ ; to this extent the whole of Christian missionary 
preaching goes back to them. At the same time it is they—mostly represented 
by Peter—who inaugurate the principal stages of the Christian mission. Peter 
preaches the first missionary sermon in Jerusalem®; he and John successfully 
complete the mission to the Samaritans’; with the baptism of Cornelius Peter 
opens the mission to the Gentiles, which of course is then endorsed by the 
other Apostles and the whole of the community in Jerusalem.’° From that point 
the Twelve fade out of Acts—they are actually mentioned for the last time 
in 16.4—without any declaration of an apostolic succession: Luke does not 
indicate whether they installed the Lord’s brother James and the presbyters, who 
succeeded them in the leadership of the Jerusalem community.!! According 
to Luke it was in essentials Paul who carried out the mission to the diaspora 
—Paul, whom Jesus called in a special appearance,!? and to whom time and 
again he revealed his instructions through visions.!? In newly-founded com- 
munities Paul and Silas appointed elders, but here again we cannot speak 


12.33 & 38; 8.15f. & 18f.; 10.44 & 47; 11.15; 15.8; 19.6. 

24.8 & 31; 7.55; 11.28; 13.2, 4 & 9; 15.28. 

38.29; 10.19; 11.12; 16.6f.; 21.4 & 11; 23.9f. 

4 8.26; 10.3; 23.9; 27.23. 

s7.31;9.10 & 12; 10.3; 11.5; 16.9f.; 18.9. 

62.41; 4.4, 29 & 31; 6.2, 4 & 7; 8.4, 14 & 25; 10.36 & 44; 11.1 & 19; 12.24; 
13.5, 7, 26, 44, 46 & 48f.; 14.4, 12 & 25; 15.7 & 35f.; 16.6 & 32; 17.11 & 13; 18.11; 
19.19f. Mark already employs ð Adyog for the delivery of the message: ‘he spoke the 
word to them’ (2.2 and elsewhere). 

7 Acts 1.21f. 

8 2.14f. 

?8.14f. 

10 10.1-11.18. 

1t The elders first appear in 11.30; in 15.6, 22 and 16.4 they are mentioned together 
with the Apostles; in 21.18 they are evidently, with James, the leaders of the community 
at Jerusalem. 

12 Acts 9.1-19a; 22.6-21; 26.12-18. 

13 16.9; 18.9; 22.17-21; 23.11; (27.23). 
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of an ‘apostolic succession’: the elders are regarded rather as holding their 
authority from the Holy Spirit, and as entrusted by the Spirit with the 
leadership of the congregation. 

Nor does Luke provide any systematic teaching on how one becomes a 
Christian; we can only gather certain essentials from a mass of scenes and 
separate statements. First, ner&vor« is required, both from Jewish and from 
gentile listeners. This word may embrace the whole ‘conversion’-process!; 
it may however signify merely the ‘negative’ aspect: the turning-away from 
the former, perverted life. In the latter case it is completed by the positive 
‘turning to’ God? and faith in Christ.” These form the preconditions for 
baptism,* and in baptism the Spirit is bestowed. It is the Spirit which is the 
essence of Christian baptism and distinguishes it from John’s.’ 

For ‘conversion’ in the inclusive sense Luke also favours the term 
rıotedoxt. It may be translated simply as ‘to become a Christian’: ot 
TMLOTEVOVTES OF MlaTEvouvtes are ‘the Christians’. What they ‘believe’ may 
be ‘the Word’® which they have ‘heard’ or ‘received’,® but believing may 
also signify ‘trust in’? or ‘believing on the Lord’.’° That God ‘cleanses 
hearts’ by faith’? shows the high value which Luke attaches to the moral 
effects of faith. 

Of baptism we have already spoken. The breaking of bread, performed 
in private Christian houses,!? appears as a Christian custom whose practice 
is everywhere a matter of course: in 2.46 it is performed ‘with gladness’. 
But of a sacramental piety which saw in the Lord’s Supper the papu.axov 
Davaolac there is as little mention in Acts as of a monarchical episcopate. 
Among other things, this shows how carefully one should handle the label 
‘early Catholicism’. 


B. Theological Questions of the Day 


Two theological questions of the day appear to receive special atten- 
tion in Acts: the expectation of the imminent end of the world, and the 
mission to the Gentiles without the law. It was only the position which Luke 
adopted with regard to the eschatological problem that made his writing of 
history intrinsically possible; it may therefore aptly be treated here and now. 
The question of the mission to the Gentiles and freedom from the law is on the 
other hand so inextricable from the course of the historical narrative that we 
must hold it back until the next section, on Luke the historian. 


12.38; 17.30; 5.31; 11.18; 20.21. 
23.19; 8.22; 26.20. 


320.21. +8.13 & 18.8. 
51.22; 10.37; 13.24; 18.25; 19.3f. 

64.4. 710.44, 

8 2.41. 95.14. 

10 9.42f. 11 15.9, 


12 2.46 and 20.7. 
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(1) How the first generation saw history 


The Christians of the first generation were convinced that they stood 
amid the decisive revolution of the ages; this world, the present era, was 
passing away,’ and the era to come was upon them.” John the Baptist had 
been the Elijah foretold,’ but Jesus himself was the Messiah‘; his resurrection 
would soon? be followed by his second coming and the general resurrection 
of the dead®; the short interval before the Parousia must be used by his 
disciples to spread the glad tidings as wide as possible: believe in Jesus, the 
judge of the world, and you will be saved in the judgment shortly to come! 
The powers of the coming reign of God were already at work in the healings 
and exorcisms performed by Jesus and his disciples.’ In the teachings of Paul 
the ferment of the new is even more clearly all-pervading—whoever possesses 
the Spirit (=is in Christ) has already died to the old,® and at the coming of 


Christ will also receive the ‘body of glory’ which the Lord exalted already 
enjoys.? 


(2) How the view of history changed 


This expectation of the imminent end was not fulfilled. When Luke 
wrote Acts, Paul had been executed and James the brother of the Lord had 
died a martyr; Christians had burned as living torches in the gardens of Nero; 
the Holy City and its Temple lay in rubble. Yet the world went on. By this 
many Christians recognized that the imminent expectation of the end was 
false. If, however, the end was not to come soon, when would it come? 

Here two possibilities presented themselves. One might see the Jast things 
happening here and now, in the present, or one might expect their realization 
only in a remote, indefinite future. Both courses were followed. 

(a) The Fourth Evangelist sought to show his readers that they had, 
or could have, the resurrection and the life here and now. Whenever the 
word of Jesus—which is none other than God’s own Word!—issues from 
the mouth of Jesus or is uttered in Christian preaching by one of his disciples, 
its hearers are confronted with the eternal decision, and then is the moment 
of resurrection—or damnation.! Whoever believed this affirmation of the 
evangelist need no longer gaze anxiously to the skies in longing for the Son 


t I Cor. 7.31. On what follows, cf. R. Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 
§ 6 (ET Theology of the New Testament, London 1952). 


2 Luke 11.20. 

3 Mark 9.13; Matt. 11.14. : 

4 Mark 8.29. Rom. 13.11. 
61 Thess. 4.15. 7 Luke 11.20. 


8 Rom. 6.2 & 8; II Cor. 5.14f.; Gal. 2.19. 
9 I Cor. 15.44; Phil. 3.21. 
10 John 5.24f. and 11.25. 
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of Man descending with clouds, for to him the Son, with the Father, had 
already come, and they had taken their dwelling with him. This fulfilment in 
the here-and-now developed to its highest pitch what Paul had expressed in 
his doctrine of being ‘in Christ.’ This was only possible, however, by virtue 
of the confluence in the hearer’s ‘now’ of all those elements which had been 
chronologically divergent in the teaching of the earliest Christians: the 
preaching of Jesus in Galilee and Jerusalem, the proclamation of the gospel 
by his disciples, and the last day. 

(b) The Third Evangelist also denied the imminent expectation. It 
seemed to him to claim a knowledge which God has reserved for himself 
alone. Christian life should no longer be governed by speculation as to 
whether this world would soon come to an end.” Christians must reckon with 
the world’s survival. 

But in rejecting the imminent expectation Luke did not take the same 
course as the Fourth Evangelist. Instead, he took the chronological dimen- 
sion, rendered meaningless in John, into serious consideration, and asked 
himself where and how God’s work of salvation proceeds in time. He 
saw the history of salvation as a great unity which ended in the parousia. 

In this history we may distinguish? three periods. The first was that 
of the law and the prophets.* This came to an end with John the Baptist, 
who no longer belonged to it. The second—hence the ‘ middle of time’’—was 
the earthly life of Jesus, up to his Ascension. This has with the forty days of 
the risen Lord among his disciples passed over into a new, third era. Luke has 
as yet no name for it, but we may call it the age (or period) of the Church. 
And this will one day end with the return of the Lord in judgment.® But the 
time is not yet ripe. First must run its course a period in which the ‘Word of 
God’ spreads far and wide,’ the period of the mission ‘to the ends of the 
earth’.® 


(3) Luke’s first book to Theophilus? 


Luke accepted the reality of time, with its threefold division into past, 
present and future. He did not shrink from treating the earthly life of Jesus 
as something belonging to the past.!® But if it really lay in the past, he had to 


2 Acts 1.7. 

2 Acts 1.11—despite 2.20! 

3 Conzelmann, 128f. 

* Luke 16.16. 

5 Conzelmann, 129 and 146ff. 

6 Acts 1.11. 

7 Acts 6.7; 12.24; 13.49; 19.20. 

81.8 and 13.47. 

? It is quite possible that the two books bore no title; cf. commentary on 1.1 below. 
10 Tuke 4.18; cf. Conzelmann, 144f. 
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seck to grasp it as one seeks to lay hold on anything from the past: as a 
historian. This meant that he was obliged to gather and sift the ‘sources’ of 
the biography, arrange the events of that life in their proper chronological 
order, distinguish and relate causes and effects, and finally immerse himself 
in the psychological climate of past history. He had, in short, to evercome 
the historical remoteness of this bygone life with the methods of the historian. 
All this Luke did in fact accomplish, and so it is that his gospel is the first 
‘Life of Jesus’.! 

Two things helped him in this work. One was that he found a rich store 
of traditions regarding Jesus ready to hand; the other, that he had predecessors 
who had already formed this material into a definite shape. Yet this help was 
at the same time a hindrance: it meant that his own initiative was frequently 
reduced to the stylistic re-working which he imposed on the mass of collected 
material. However, as a result of this re-working we can only recognize his 
sources when they have come down to us along with his own work.? 


(4) Luke’s second book to Theophilus 


Now if the earthly life of Jesus, brought to a close by his Ascension, 
represents an epoch in chronologically regarded history, one is drawn to the 
highly important inference that it had a chronological sequel. With bold logic 
Luke considers this sequel also a historical event, and presents it as the 
continuation of his gospel! This was a daring enterprise which none of his 
predecessors had thought to execute, and in which he found no successors.* 
We need not be surprised at this, since what was important for salvation was 
knowledge of the history of Jesus—could the same be said of the history of 
the Church? To Luke the question appeared in a rather different form: what 
was the inner link between the previous epoch, the life of Jesus, and what 
followed? Some scholars have credited Luke with a very simple answer: 
the first book depicts what Jesus himself did, the second represents what 
he accomplished through his Spirit in the Apostles. But Luke knows no 
counterpart to Paul’s ‘being in Christ’. Jesus is dwelling in heaven, which 


1 E. Käsemann, ‘ Problem des historischen Jesus’ in ZThK (1954), 137 (ET Essays on NT 
Themes, 1964. p. 29): ‘His Gospel is indeed the first ‘life of Jesus’. In it, consideration is 
given to the points of view of causality and teleology; and psychological insight, the com- 
position of the historian and the particular slant of the writer who aims at edification are all 
equally discernible.’ 

2 C. S. C. Williams, A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, London 1957, 7: 
“. . . if Mark’s Gospel did not exist, it would be impossible to reconstruct it accurately 
from Luke’s . . .; so any reconstruction of the sources behind Acts must be tentative.’ 

3 Dibelius, Studies, 3. 

* The apocryphal Acts of Apostles are not intended to continue a gospel; see 
W. Michaelis, Das Neue Testament verdeutscht und erläutert, 1935, Vol. II, 1. 

5 Cf. Harnack, Beitr. III, 4 (ET): ‘A historical presentation of the power of the Spirit 
of Jesus in the Apostles.’ 
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must receive him until the Parousia.! Only on exceptional occasions (above 
all at the call of Paul) does he interfere, through ‘visions’ and appearances, in 
earthly happenings. It is only in 16.7 that Luke speaks of the ‘Spirit of 
Jesus’, and even here the effect is no different from that of ‘the angel of the 
Lord’ or ‘the Spirit (of God)’, namely to give a direction at aspecific juncture 
of the mission. In reality it is God himself—the supreme authority—who 
governs and prescribes, in accordance with his plan, the course to be followed 
by the ‘Word of God’. 

It is this ‘ Word of God’ which fills the time after Pentecost; this Word 
is furthermore the message concerning Jesus, belief in whom brings forgive- 
ness of sins and deliverance in the judgment. Here then is the clamp which 
fastens the two eras together and justifies, indeed demands, the continuation 
of the first book (depicting the life of Jesus as a time of salvation) in a second; 
for the salvation which has appeared must be preached to all peoples, and 
the very portrayal of this mission will serve the awakening of belief, and 
hence the attainment of that salvation. 

But at what point should this portrayal stop? Of course its proper end 
would be the return of Jesus, but this is hidden from us in an unknown future. 
And so the historian, who can only report what has already actually happened, 
is obliged to call a halt somewhere before his true conclusion. The presump- 
tion that Luke brought his account up to his own time falls to the ground 
from the fact that Paul (as is hinted to the alert reader in 20.25 & 38 and 
27.24) bore witness before the emperor and did not return to his congrega- 
tions; thus he suffered martyrdom. Luke did not take this event into his story 
but concluded with a picture of Paul at work unhindered in Rome. The path 
of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome formed a complete story, a rounded 
whole, in itself. It brought comfort and reassurance to the faithful, for it 
showed them how God’s ways continued even after the departure of Jesus. 
The interval of time thus represented by the second book roughly corresponds 
to what we call ‘the apostolic age’. For to Luke Paul is a kind of typical 
substitute for the twelve Apostles, the last representative of the ‘heroic age’? 
when the Church was as yet undefiled by heresy (which did not break out 
until after Paul’s death) and exemplary in its way of life. 


II. Luke the Historian in Acts 


It was his familiarity with the theological situation, and his under- 
standing of what it required, that led Luke to turn historian and write a 


1 Acts 3.21. 
2 So styled by A. D. Nock, Gnomon 25 (1953), 498. Cf. A. Schweitzer, Mess. u. Leid.- 
Geh. 109. 
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historical work in two volumes.’ The picture which he there sketched of 
the history of primitive Christianity is marked by astonishing uniformity and 
simplicity. Everything that might interfere with its straightforward move- 
ment is smoothed out or omitted. 

In the earliest times? the Christian community was entirely confined to 
Jerusalem, though here it registered extraordinary missionary successes: 
among the first converts were Jews from the whole Eastern half of the 
Empire and beyond, as far as the Parthians and Elamites.? 

The persecution consequent upon the Stephen episode—and above all 
the work of Paul!—temporarily drove the whole community out of Jerusalem 
(only the twelve Apostles uphold the continuity of the mother Church!) and 
gave rise to the mission in Samaria, Galilee and the coastal reaches from 
Gaza to Caesarea.* All these communities were won or taken over by Peter 
(and John) and were thus incorporated in the apostolic Church.” With the 
baptism of the Gentile Cornelius, Peter legalized the subsequent mission to 
the Gentiles in Antioch, which was moreover approved and taken over by 
Barnabas, the delegate from Jerusalem.’ 

The execution of James son of Zebedee,® then Peter’s escape and flight,? 
brought James the Lord’s brother into the foreground. He first appears, 
together with the elders,!° at the Apostles’ side,'* and later supersedes them 
in Jerusalem.!? 

From Chapter 13 onwards, Syrian Antioch occupies the centre of the 
missionary scene. It is from here that Barnabas and Paul set out on the 
mission to Cyprus and to found congregations in Pisidia and Lycaonia.!? 


1 Many (e.g. Torrey, Sahlin, Menoud, Trocmé) have surmised that Luke’s work was 
once a single book, which was only divided ‘when it was taken into the canon,’ on which 
occasion the conclusion of Luke (24.50-3) and the beginning of Acts (1.1-5) were added. 
Many things led to this hypothesis: the contradiction in the dating of the Ascension, real 
or apparent stumbling-blocks in Acts 1.1-5, the ‘biblical’ tone of the first half of Acts, 
which fits with the gospel so well, and the interpretation of Luke 1.1-4 as a prologue to the 
whole work. Yet a careful examination destroys the cogency of these reasons (see commen- 
tary to 1.1ff.). Here we would only point to two things. First, the works were not taken 
into the canon by an ecclesiastical authority able to ensure the simultaneous alteration of 
all existing copies: their acceptance was, rather, a long drawn-out process. Nowhere have 
any traces come to light of the hypothetical older book. Second, it was daring enough to 
provide the gospel with a sequel in the shape of a book on the apostolic age, but it is 
downright unthinkable that, instead of closing the gospel with the Resurrection and 
Ascension, Luke should prolong it until Paul’s arrival in Rome; for him the life of Jesus 
was a self-contained epoch in the history of salvation, one distinct from the period which 
followed. 

2 Acts 1 to 5. 

3 Acts 2.9. Here belong also the other references to the growth of the Jerusalem 
community: 2.41, 2.47, 4.4, 5.14, 6.7 and finally 21.20. 


* Chapters 6t0 8. 5 8.1425; 9.32-42. 
6 10.1-11.18. „11.224. 

8 12.2. 12.3-17. 
10 See p. 93 n.11 above. 1112.17; 15.13. 


12 21.18. 13 Chapters 13 and 14. 
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Since this mission is sanctioned by Jerusalem, nothing more stands in the 
way of Barnabas’ further mission to Cyprus, and more especially, the mission 
of Paul.! 

And so Paul carries on the mission, from Chapter 16, pressing on 
through Asia Minor? and Macedonia to Corinth.? His next base is Ephesus, 
from where his influence radiates over all the province of Asia.* 

His captivity in Jerusalem’ and Caesarea® affords him repeated 
Opportunities to defend the Christian mission to the Gentiles,’ in the face 
of Jewish accusations, before the Roman authorities. His appeal to Caesar® 
finally brings Paul to the goal for which he has striven so long: Rome.? The 
book closes with his unhampered missionary activity in the capital of the 
world.!® 

This presentation gives the impression of a problem-free, victorious 
progress on the part of the Christian mission. But in reality Luke the historian 
is wrestling, from the first page to the last, with the problem of the mission 
to the Gentiles without the law.!! His entire presentation is influenced by this. 
It is a problem with two aspects: a theological and a political. By forsaking 
observance of the Jewish law Christianity parts company with Judaism; does 
this not break the continuity of the history of salvation? That is the theological 
aspect. But in cutting adrift from Judaism Christianity also loses the tolera- 
tion which the Jewish religion enjoys.’ Denounced by the Jews as hostile to 
the state, it becomes the object of suspicion to Rome. That is the political 
aspect. Acts takes both constantly into account. 

According to Luke, the problem’s true solution, which he supports with 
a number of auxiliary ideas, lies in demonstrating that the instigators and 
leaders of the Christian mission, far from falling away from their Jewish faith, 
in fact held fast to it, but that God unmistakably and irresistibly steered them 
into the mission to the Gentiles. 

Accordingly Acts opens in Jerusalem. The traditional Galilean appear- 
ances of the Lord are set aside: there was of course no denying the Galilean 
origins of the Apostles,’ but the community arose in Jerusalem!* and there 
remained. The Apostles, with Peter to the fore, are devout temple-goers!° and 
keepers of the law who refrain from entering any Gentile Christian house and 
rigorously observe the regulations concerning clean and unclean food.!® 


1 Chapter 15. 2 16. 6ff. 
3 Chapters 16 to 18. 419.10 & 16. 
5 21.1-23.30. 6 23.31-27.1. 
722.1-21; 23.6; 24.10-21; 26.2-29. 8 25.11. 
928.14 & 16. 10 28.31. 


11 This problem is heralded as early as 1.8 and remains a burning question right up 
to 28.28. 

12 See B. S. Easton, Early Christianity, 1955, § II ‘Religio licita’, 41-57. 

13 Acts 2.7. 14 1.12f. 

133.1 & 5.12. 16 10.14f. & 11.3. 
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The only way in which such men can be led to the Gentile mission is 
that God should constrain them against their will. This much becomes evident 
in the Cornelius episode,’ so far as Peter and the original community are 
concerned, and in the conversion? and apologies? with regard to Paul. If God 
has endowed Gentile audiences with the Spirit, who can deny them baptism ?* 
In the same way Paul, the Jewish missionary who was brought up in 
Jerusalem,” must bow to the irresistible will of God: it is no use his kicking 
against the pricks!® 

Yet the Christian mission need not have become the purely Gentile mission 
which in fact it was in Luke’s day: it was to the Jews that salvation was first 
offered, and offered again and again. It was not until they refused it by their 
vilification of Jesus that the emissaries of Christianity turned to the Gentiles.’ 

There is, finally, along with the foregoing, a third line of thought which 
justifies the Gentile mission, namely that God has no partisan prejudice in 
favour of one particular people. If he were to admit only Israel to salvation, 
that would be an unfair preference such as one may not ascribe to God.® In 
this, the thought of Gentile Christians in Luke’s time is particularly discernible. 

But over and above all these considerations, Luke was also anxious to 
disprove the accusation that the Gentile Christians did not care for the law. 
Not only does he stress the fact that Paul continued to live and feel ds a 
Pharisee, but he indicates that even the Gentile Christians kept the law so far 
as they were bidden by the Old Testament.? 

Nevertheless this defence of the Gentile Christian attitude to the law is 
still inadequate to present, as Luke would like, the complete resolution of 
the conflict between Jew and Christian. There are two further points here: 
firstly, the thoroughly developed scriptural proofs’® attest the resurrection 
whereby Jesus has become the pioneer of the new life beyond the grave, the 
Lord and the Anointed. When Paul asserts that he says nothing other than 
what Moses and the prophets foretold he is referring to the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah.!! Thus Israel’s own holy writ bears witness to 
Jesus’ resurrection, hence to the focal point of Christian doctrine. But—and 
this is the second point—this very centrepiece of the kerygma, the doctrine of 
the resurrection, already had adherents in Israel itself: the Pharisees !!* Accord- 
ingly, the strictest tendency in Judaism was properly speaking on the side of 
the Christians—if they refused to recognize the resurrection of Jesus, it was 
out of mere inconsistency. Correspondingly Luke represents the Pharisees, 
whom the tradition which lay before him depicted as the explicit enemies 


110.1-11.18. 29.1-19a. 

3 22.1-21. “10.47 & 11.17. 
5 22.3 & 26.4. 6 26.14. 

713.46, 18.6 & 28.28. 8 10.34f. 


? 15.21 & 21.25. 
10 In Chapters 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 13, 15 & 26, to mention only the principal references, 
11 26.22f.; cf. 23.6 26.6 & 28.20. 223.8. 
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of Jesus and the young Church, to be as pro-Christian as he could possibly 
make them: Gamaliel takes it upon himself to plead the Apostles’ case,! and 
before the High Council the Pharisees take Paul’s part against the Sadducees, 
who alone remain as opponents of the Christians.” 

Yet these efforts on Luke’s part to minimize the distance between Jews 
and Christians will be seen in a false perspective unless one bears in mind 
from the outset that, unlike Paul, Luke has abandoned hope of converting 
Israel. It is in Rome itself that stubborn Israel is subjected to one last appeal— 
and dismissed; ‘this salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and they will 
hear!’—such are Paul’s last word in Acts.? In the circumstances, the book’s 
manifold attempts to throw a bridge between Jews and Christians no longer 
represent a missionary wooing of Israel: by Luke’s time the Christian mission 
was directed solely to the Gentiles, whose readiness for the word and willing- 
ness to listen were the current experience. No, what the demonstration of the 
links with Israel is intended to make plain is the implicit unity which confirms 
the continuity of the history of salvation in the divine will. 

In this way Luke as a historian solved as best he could the theological 
problem posed by the mission to the Gentiles without the law. But he had 
also at the same time done most of the work necessary for the solution of 
the political problem. As a religion of the resurrection, Christianity was in 
the direct line of succession to Judaism. And one cannot, indeed one should 
not, expect the Roman State to trouble itself with theological niceties alien 
to its concern.* On the other hand Christianity does not imply any trans- 
gression of Roman laws. Consequently the intelligent representatives of 
Rome always took a benevolent view of the Christian mission: the procurator 
Sergius Paulus lets himself be converted;? the procurator Gallio dismisses a 
Jewish complaint against Paul; some of the Asiarchs (whose office it was to 
promote the cult of the emperor) are friendly with Paul;’ the town-clerk of 
Ephesus defends the Christians against the charge of profanation;® the 
tribune of Jerusalem, Claudius Lysias,? likewise the governors Felix!® and 
Festus,!! refuse to condemn Paul out of hand; and as a prisoner in Rome 
Paul is allowed to carry on his missionary work unhindered’*—indeed that 
very word, &xwavtwe, is the last word in the book, standing as the summa- 
tion of past experience and a recommendation in respect of future policy. 

But for such a simplification of the course of history, for thus mastering 
the problem of the mission, Luke the historian was obliged to pay a heavy 
price—one heavier than he suspected. Two instances make this clear. Luke 


15 35-9. 223.9. 

3 28.28. * 25.19 & 26; 26.14. 
5 13.12. 6 18.15. 

719.31, 8 19.37. 

9 23.29, 10 24.22. 


11 25.4, 16 & 25; cf. 26.32. 12 28.31. 
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himself could not entirely sustain his thesis that the persecution beginning 
with Stephen drove the entire Jerusalem congregation out on the missionary 
road,! for by 9.31 the community is already back in Jerusalem and thriving 
in peace, whereas 11. 19ff. shows the victims of persecution still scattered over 
the face of the land. The natural inference is that it was not the Church at 
Jerusalem (nor Peter himself) that began the mission to the Gentiles without 
the law, but Hellenists from the expelled splinter-group of the ‘Seven’.? This 
means that Luke’s attempt to reduce the tension between ‘Hellenists’ and 
‘Hebrews’ to the minimal issue of the widows? has not succeeded. Moreover 
Paul’s conflict with the Judaists* would be incomprehensible if Peter had 
already lifted from his shoulders the responsibility for the mission to the 
Gentiles. 

Even the uplifting picture with which Acts closes is not entirely above 
suspicion. To make such a picture possible, Luke had to suppress the fact 
that long before Paul ever reached Rome the Christian mission had got a 
foothold and created a community there. But for the moment we must hold 
over to the next section (§ 8) the question of the unhistorical character of 
Luke’s presentation of Paul. 

The spread of Christianity was no such simple uniform process as the 
reader of Acts must at first impression be given to believe. The congregations at 
Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus and Rome were founded by unknown Christians. 
It is not the oft-broken line of the mission’s actual evolution that Luke traces 
—but its ideal curve. 


UI. Luke the Writer and Edifier 


The elegant exordium of the third gospel has left many scholars with 
the impression that Luke would have been capable of writing the history of 
the dawn of Christianity in the style of a Xenophon, if not a Thucydides. 
However, he lacked at least two requisites for such an undertaking: an 
adequate historical foundation—and the right readers. Any book he might 
conceivably offer his readers—especially as a sequel to the third gospel— 
had to be a work of edification. Of course Luke firmly believed that the history 
of Christian beginnings was edifying in itself, but to present it as such he 
had to employ a special technique and offer his readers history in the guise 
of stories. Everything he knew concerning apostolic times, or thought 
himself entitled to infer, he had to translate into the language of vivid and 
dramatic scenes. Let us illustrate: 

At the beginning of Acts Luke could merely have told his readers: 
Since the treason of Judas had left a vacancy in the circle of the Twelve, a 


18.4. 2 Cf. 11.19. 
?6.1f. 4 See especially Galatians. 
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new Apostle had to be chosen to replace him; Matthias was the man. But 
such a sentence would not have conveyed much significance to the readers. 
So Luke the writer sets about it another way: he causes a living scene to 
rise before their eyes. Peter stands up among the brethren and begins a 
speech!: the scripture concerning the death of Judas has been fulfilled and 
Peter reveals with what manner of death he has been punished. He goes on 
to cite the psalm-verse which has thus been fulfilled, and that other to whose 
fulfilment the disciples must now contribute: another must now take the 
Office of Judas. This gives an opportunity for Peter to inform—the readers !— 
of the qualifications which an Apostle must possess: he must have been a 
companion of Jesus from the latter’s baptism to the Ascension and therefore 
be able to bear witness to the Resurrection. Lots are cast between two 
disciples possessing this qualification—for the Holy Spirit capable of deciding 
the issue has not yet been poured forth—and when the assembly has prayed 
God to guide them to the man of his choice, the lot falls on Matthias. 

This example serves to show Luke’s ability to transform a simple report 
into action and to weave a speech into the course of such an action. That 
he himself composed the speech is evident from the fact that only the Septua- 
gint text of Psalms 69 and 109 gives the meanings required. 

Hand in hand with this gift of enlivening bare facts goes Luke’s ability 
to condense events ranging over a long period and encompass them within 


1 The speeches in Acts—Dibelius (Studies, 150) has counted 24, of which 8 belong 
to Peter, 9 to Paul—occupy, in round figures, 300 of the book’s 1000 verses. In his valuable 
essay, ‘Hebreisk berättarstil’ (SvTKv 25 (1949), 81-90), Gillis Gerleman has pointed out 
that the OT narrators did not interpose themselves between the event and the reader, 
and therefore allow the reader to ‘hear’ the direct speech (indirect speech has always 
passed through the reflection of the narrator, and shows the fact). Luke follows this OT 
narrative style when, putting words in his characters’ mouths with the freedom of an 
ancient historian, he practically always uses direct speech. There was a schematic preaching- 
method, much favoured in Luke’s time, which has been investigated by Dibelius (Studies, 
165ff.) and C. H. Dodd (The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, 2nd ed. 1944, 7-36), 
and it is on this that Luke rings the changes in the missionary speeches of Acts (Chapters 
2-4, 7, 8, 10 & 13). Dibelius describes the paradigm in these words: ‘An introduction 
suggested by the actual situation is normally followed by the kerygma of Jesus’ life, passion 
and resurrection, usually with emphasis on the disciples’ witness; to this is subjoined a 
scriptural proof and an exhortation to repentance’ (165). Stephen (7.2ff.) and Paul in 
Antioch (13.15ff.) open with a survey of the history of Israel, as must have been frequent 
in synagogue homilies. On the other hand, the Areopagus address (17.22ff.), with which 
we may link the speech at Lystra (14.15-17), gives the model sermon as addressed to 
Gentiles (Dibelius, Studies, 71f.): here the reference to pagan poets is a kind of substitute 
for the scriptural proof. Paul’s Miletus address (20.19-35) is a testament, as it were, 
portraying the Apostle as the exemplary missionary and leader of the flock whose necessity 
to the Church will be all the more urgent in the face of the gnostic seduction to come, 
In Paul’s later speeches, relevance to his own trial steadily recedes in favour of the real 
business in hand, which is to prove Christianity itself innocent of all crimes against Roman 
law: at bottom it is the one true Judaic religion, and is thus entitled to the tolerance 
which the State extends to Judaism itself. 
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a single scene.! In his gospel he tells of the two disciples at Emmaus who 
are joined by the risen Jesus, fail to recognize him, invite him to supper, then 
realize his identity when he breaks the bread and vanishes (Luke 24.13-35). 
It goes without saying that Luke is here using a tradition. But one feature of 
the story does not breathe the air of popular tradition, namely that in the 
course of conversation the strange fellow-traveller should expound to the two 
disciples the whole of the scriptures concerning himself (Luke 24.25-7, 
though we must note that the preceding conversation is also moving up to 
this point). In reality the Church was not presented with its scriptural proofs 
complete in one single moment—certainly not in the peculiar manner we 
find in Luke.” On the contrary, they were a gradually accumulated treasure, 
built up piece by piece as each new teacher or prophet came to grasp the 
hitherto concealed but actually intended testimonies to Christ in the Old 
Testament scripture. Such recognitions were the gift of the Lord, indeed, 
but of the exalted Lord. And it is this whole process whereby the Church 
acquired its scriptural proofs that Luke draws together in a single scene where 
the risen Christ gives the disciples at Emmaus the entire scriptural proof 
from Moses and the prophets for the passion and resurrection cf the 
Messiah. 

In Acts, too, Luke employs this device of condensation. In the Palestine 
of the Apostles there had been much unrest and frequent insurrection. Often 
in the jostling and turmoil of the great feasts, the daggers of the sicarii had 
struck down suspected collaborators of the Roman occupier. Fired by some 
‘prophet’s’ message, great trains of pilgrims had set off into the wilderness, 
with the hope that there the Messiah would manifest himself. And an Egyptian 
Jew had led his followers up the Mount of Olives, expecting that now the 
walls of Jerusalem would fall down before them. But Luke fuses all this in 
one. ‘Aren’t you the Egyptian,’ says the tribune at 21.38, ‘who stirred up a 
revolt some time ago and led four thousand sicarii into the desert?’ In 
this way Luke makes the point that the Christian message has nothing to do 
with any political revolution. It would be an error of method to interpret 


1 Luke learned another way of representing long periods from Mark—the résumé or 
‘summary,’ as we call it. The longest and most important are to be found in Acts 2.42-5, 
4.32-5 and 5.12-16. Luke obtained them largely by generalizing individual incidents. 
If they contain repetitions, that is no oversight on the writer’s part: it is Luke’s way of 
imprinting on the reader’s mind his imege of the ideal apostolic community. The structural 
problems of each summary are treated below in the general commentaries on the passages 
mentioned. With the summaries may also be counted the statements about the growth 
of the Christian mission. In the article ‘Chronology’ of the Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible, C. H. Turner calls six of these (6.7, 9.31, 12.24, 16.5, 19.20 and 28.31) ‘panels’ 
separating one important period of the mission from another; but the summaries of 2.47 
and 11.21 are at least as significant. 

2 The essential content of the Lucan scriptural proof is the death and resurrection of 
the Messiah. 
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such a ‘condensed’ sentence as historical information and hence, say, identify 
the unarmed pilgrims of the wilderness with the dagger-men of Jerusalem. 

Luke was most anxious to impress upon his readers that the Roman 
authorities treated the Christian missionaries with benevolence and acknow- 
ledged them to be politically harmless. Put in the form of a general conten- 
tion, the idea would scarcely have carried weight: after all, the fate finally 
suffered by both Peter and Paul spoke clearly against it. Luke was therefore 
obliged to show in concrete stories how friendly and correct had been the 
behaviour of Roman officials towards Paul. He found suitable material in 
the anecdotes of the conversion of Sergius Paulus (13.7-12) and Gallio’s 
attitude in Corinth (18. 12-17). But this was insufficient. Matter was especially 
lacking for the last period of the captivity in Caesarea. Why did the new and 
efficient governor Festus not release Paul but send him to Rome? Did this 
not speak against Paul’s innocence, or at least the justness of the Roman? 
Luke had to prove the contrary by the use of dramatic scenes: a disquisition 
on legal technicalities would have meant nothing to his readers. Consequently, 
like a dramatist, he produces a rapid succession of vivid and lively scenes 
(25.14-26.32): 

Scene 1: in the palace of the Roman governor; Festus and King Agrippa 
in close conversation. The governor is concerned about a prisoner on a 
serious charge: the Jews have demanded his condemnation, but Rome lives 
by the rule of law and condemns no-one unheard. Festus has satisfied himself 
that Paul has not broken the laws of Rome. But then, there are these intricate 
questions of Jewish religion, with which Festus is not wholly familiar: the 
Jews maintain that a certain Jesus is dead, and the prisoner Paul says ‘He 
lives!’ (In this way the Christian reader is indirectly shown that poor pagan 
Festus has not understood the resurrection-message in the slightest. He is 
not an exception, though, but a typical Roman official, hence this is no case 
for Roman justice!) Now Festus has to make his report to Rome. What 
should he write? His Jewish guest shows interest: ‘I should like to see this 
man.’ ‘You'll hear him tomorrow,’ promises Festus. 

Scene 2: next day; the audience-chamber is filling; the Caesarean 
authorities and the officer-corps are already here, and the governor too. 
Enter King Agrippa with his sister Berenice and an imposing retinue. But 
the real centre of interest is Paul, who is now brought in by a legionary. 
Festus recapitulates the case; can Agrippa, the expert in rebus Iudaicis, 
advise him what to do? 


1 One cannot help wondering whether a similar ‘condensation’ is not present in 19.35. 
It is never said that the statue of Ephesian Artemis fell from the sky, although it is said of 
other images. Probably Luke here is making the town-clerk superimpose different features 
drawn from the cult in order to characterize the veneration in which the local goddess 
was held. 
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Scene 3: Paul—in close-up, as it were—speaks. It is of course the readers 
of the book who are his real public. They hear the story of his life for the 
second time from his own lips. What is already known is therefore lightly 
touched upon: he, Paul, who from his earliest youth had lived a Pharisee in 
Jerusalem, now stands accused by virtue of his adherence to that very hope 
of resurrection which is Jewish through and through (and has been fulfilled 
in Jesus!). He did indeed once grievously persecute the followers of this 
Jesus—here is a rapid flashback to Paul the persecutor, the judge who 
always voted for the death-penalty. But then came Damascus. A man cannot 
pit himself against God (the image of the goads!), therefore Paul must be 
obedient to the commands of Christ. Then comes dramatic by-play between 
Paul and Festus (who can again make neither head nor tail ofthe resurrection- 
message), then Paul and the king, who, however non-committally, expresses 
his appreciation to the Christian. The final scene is a short consultation in 
an adjoining room, Agrippa summing up in these words: Paul could have 
gone free had he not appealed to the emperor. 

Thus we may clearly discern Luke’s dramatic technique of scene-writing! 
in an episode where, untrammelled by tradition, he enjoyed freedom of 
movement. Scholars like Zahn, who thought to see in this episode an 
eyewitness-report by a companion of Paul, have completely overlooked this 
technique. In reality, once Paul had appealed to the emperor, the case was out 
of Festus’ hands. It no longer mattered whether he thought Paul guilty or not. 

But even where a given tradition lay before Luke, he did not by any 
means feel himself slavishly bound to it. Tradition is not petrified but still 
molten lava, and the conjuncture of circumstances may permit its trans- 
formation, the realization of its many latent possibilities.” The clearest 


1 In the style of these dramatic episodes De Zwaan (Beg. II, 64f.) detects the Alexan- 
drine influence also present in Virgil. Dramatic scenes replace the even flow of narrative. 
What Wilhelm Kroll, in ‘Die Originalitat Vergils’ (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, Leipzig 1908, 521ff.), says about Virgil sounds to a large extent like a description 
of Luke’s procedure: ‘his goal is everywhere dramatic and solemn effects, and he heed- 
lessly casts aside everything which does not serve this end; . . . renouncing all broad 
expansions or digressions, his narrative strives onward to given climaxes, which always 
possess a strong emotional value’ etc. But it was probably the Greek OT and the tradition 
of the gospels which were Luke’s real models for the style of Acts. Whatever reminded a 
Greek reader of Plutarch, or a Roman of Virgil, appeared to the Christian as the heritage 
of the sacred past. 

2 This has been most convincingly expressed by Dom Jacques Dupont in his work, 
Les Béatitudes, 2nd ed. 1958: ‘It was not the ambition of Matthew, Mark and Luke to 
preserve for posterity the minutes of Jesus’ speeches or any kind of authentic account of 
the minutiae of his behaviour. An “‘evangelist,”’ as the name shows, takes it upon himself 
to declare the good news; whether he does this by speaking or by writing, he performs 
the work of a preacher. This preaching, being in the direct line of a still vital tradition, 
bears the impress of eye-witness recollections. But the preacher’s purpose in recapitulating 
these is not simply historiographic: he aims at the same time to consolidate the incidence 
of Jesus’ words and deeds on the life of the Christians he is addressing. Thus the things 
recounted do not merely belong to a past that is over and done with: what Jesus says and 
does remains "topical”, full of lessons for everyday life’ (pp. 10f.). 
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illustration of this lies in Luke’s recounting one and the same event, namely 
Paul’s conversion, in three different ways. Even earlier scholars had noticed 
the differences. It did not however occur to them to ascribe this diversity to 
internal causes, the changing necessities of the literary situation. Only an 
external reason was given, that Luke had differing sources before him and 
reproduced now this one, now that. This interpretation is at its most 
triumphant in Emanuel Hirsch,’ according to whom Luke in Chapter 9 re- 
produces the account of the Damascene congregation and in Chapter 26 that 
of Paul himself, whereas in Chapter 22 he shows, as a good historian, how 
he imagines the two traditions can be reconciled. But for Luke ‘the conversion 
of Paul’ was an event which had to be told differently according to the 
context. Of course certain elements always recur—Paul on the road to 
Damascus; the light from heaven; the voice crying ‘Saul, Saul, why are you 
persecuting me?’; the question, ‘Lord, who are you?’ and the answer: ‘I am 
Jesus, whom you are persecuting!’ But every other feature of the story may 
be changed if necessary. And it is necessary. 

It is in Chapter 9 that the story is first told, as a report of the writer 
referring to Paul in the third person. The reader is not yet acquainted with 
the incident and its consequences, therefore must be made aware of the 
significance of the episode. For this purpose, a present-day narrator would, 
having described the event, break into the account with an observation of 
his own: ‘Now consider what an unprecedented transformation we have 
here—the persecutor becoming the missionary of the persecuted’ etc. But 
Luke goes to work another way. He does not break off the description, but 
puts everything he wishes to say to the reader in the mouths of the protag- 
onists themselves. He does the same thing elsewhere in Acts: thus in 1.18f. 
itis Peter who announces the fate of Judas, in 2.8-11 it is the actual witnesses 
of the events of Pentecost who enumerate the peoples, and in 21.21 the 
elders in Jerusalem who inform Paul of the Jews’ accusations against him. 
Here, in the conversion episode, the reader must have everything from the lips 
of Ananias or of the Lord himself. Luke to begin with resorts to a device 
belonging to Hellenistic narrative technique: the ‘double dream.’ This enables 
him to show at one and the same time how Paul behaved during the three days 
in question, and how it came about that Ananias rescued him. Next Luke 
employs a dialogue, in which Ananias portrays Saul as the dreaded persecutor 
who has come with full authority to launch a reign of terror. With this Christ 
contrasts what Saul is henceforth—no longer a persecutor of the name of 
Christ, but one who will carry that name before the Gentiles, the kings and 
the sons of Israel: no longer one who brings suffering to the Christians, but 
one who himself suffers for the sake of Christ. 


1 ZNW 28 (1929), 305-12; see our commentary below on 9.1-19a. 
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But all this is already known to the reader of Chapter 22. Here it is a 
question of vindicating the gentile mission in the teeth of the fanatical Jews, 
and this is achieved by a Pauline autobiography: he who carried the mission 
to the Gentiles recounts his life and his vocation. Like every speech of 
antiquity, this one begins, however unobtrusively, with a captatio benevo- 
lentiae, inasmuch as Paul first (verses 3f.) dwells on what he has in common 
with the listeners: he first came to Jerusalem as a little child (hence is 
practically a born Jerusalemite), and there Gamaliel instilled in him the strict 
observance of the law. He was therefore as zealous for the law as his present 
audience—more zealous, even, for he had hounded Christians to their deaths. 
But now is told again, with certain discrepancies of detail, the incident of 
the Damascus road, up to the moment where he had to wait in that city for 
further guidance. This time, however, the dialogue between Christ and 
Ananias is left out. For with this the readers are already acquainted—and 
before this fanatical audience Jesus must be mentioned as little as possible. 
Instead, Ananias is represented as a pious Jew whom the Damascus Jewish 
community holds in high esteem: thus to become a Christian, it is implied, 
does not mean cutting oneself off from one’s people as a renegade. But so 
pious a Jew cannot very well disclose to Paul his missionary vocation towards 
the Gentiles. A second scene is therefore necessary, and on this Paul embarks 
immediately: praying on the holy ground of the Temple, he, whose only 
desire was to be a witness of Christ to the Jews, fell into a trance and heard 
Christ commanding him to go forth from Jerusalem, since his witness would 
be rejected: ‘I send you afar to the Gentiles!’ At this the anger of the 
people flares up anew, and Paul’s speech is brought to an abrupt end. Yet 
Luke has made his point: that Christ made Paul a missionary to the Gentiles 
against Paul’s own wish and on account of Jewish unbelief. 

In Chapter 26 it is once again a question of justifying the Christian 
mission to the Gentiles, as symbolized by Paul, but this time in the presence 
of the Roman authorities and the expert in Jewish affairs, King Agrippa II. 
Thus Paul’s speech is constructed somewhat differently. It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate in detail what is already familiar to the reader, Paul’s childhood 
and the instruction of Gamaliel. Paul needs only to represent himself as a 
man of Jerusalem and a strict Pharisee. On the other hand, his persecution 
of the Christians in Jerusalem is more vividly depicted so as to intensify the 
contrast with the vision before Damascus. Paul (and Luke), for the sake of 
the Greek listeners (and readers), explains the necessity of obeying Christ’s 
command by the Greek proverb of the goads: Greek paganism, too, knew 
well enough that fate was irresistible. For the Jewish listeners however (and 
readers who knew their Bible), the directive of Christ is presented in an 
elaborate tissue of OT quotations: Old Testament prophecies find their 
fulfilment in Paul’s call to the Gentile mission. Paul cannot disobey this direct 
command of God. But since it is direct, Ananias the intermediary has to 
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disappear, and with him also the healing of the blindness, and the blinding 
itself. All, both Paul and his travelling-companions, now see the light and 
fall to the ground (26.13), but nobody is blinded. Thus, when the situation 
demands, the narrator has even to renounce the feature of the blinding of 
Paul, which quite certainly was part and parcel of the conversion-story 
current in the Church. 

That a writer should thus make free with tradition! must at first strike us 
as irresponsible, as an unwarranted licence. But evidently Luke has a concep- 
tion of the narrator’s calling that is different from ours. For him, a narration 
should not describe an event with the precision of a police-report, but must 
make the listener or reader aware of the inner significance of what happened, 
and impress upon him, unforgettably, the truth of the power of God made 
manifest in it. The writer’s obedience is indeed fulfilled in the very freedom 
of his rendering. 
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8. LUKE AND PAUL 


It was a tradition from the second half of the second century! which first 
identified the author of Acts with ‘Luke, the beloved physician.’* For the 
sake of simplicity we have up to now likewise denoted the author as ‘Luke,’ 
and shall continue to do so. But we have to ask ourselves whether this 
writer was really that companion of Paul, or any companion of his at all. 
To prepare for an answer to this question, let us recall three things: 

1. For both ‘Luke’ and Paul, the overriding problem was that of the 
mission to the Gentiles without the law. But ‘Luke’ 1s unaware of Paul’s 
solution. Paul was able to justify the mission without the law on internal 
evidence: the law leads not to God, but into sin.? For it causes man to put 
his trust not in God, but in his own righteousness.* Even so, admittedly, it 
still has served the purposes of God, who has shut up all under unbelief.° 
But Christ is the end of the law for all who believe.° For when the sinner 
places his trust in Christ, the son of God, he thereby enters into the right 


1 Irenaeus, Adv. haer. III 1.1; 10, 1; 12.1-15; 14, 1. Canon Muratori (ed. Lietzmann) 
fol. 10r, lines 2ff.; 10v, lines 34ff. 

2 Col. 4.14. Irenaeus and the theologian author of the Canon Muratori both obviously 
derived their evidence of Luke’s authorship from an appraisal of NT data. 

3 Gal. 3.19; cf. Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 261ff. (ET Theology of 
the New Testament I, 259ff.), and see also Rom. 4.13-16, II Cor. 3.6 and I Cor. 15.56. 

“Rom. 10.3. 

5 Gal. 3.21f. 

6 Rom. 10.4. 
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relationship to God. Of this view of the law, with its simultaneous affirma- 
tion and negation, there is no trace in Acts. When in 15.10 Peter says of 
the Jaw that ‘neither we nor our fathers could bear’ this ‘ yoke,’ something 
quite different is meant: here the Judaic law is regarded as through the eyes 
of a Gentile Christian, who would see in it a mass of commands and prohibi- 
tions such as no-one could unravel or master. 

Luke has no doubt whatever of the legitimacy of the Gentile mission; on 
the contrary he takes it for granted. Yet he is incapable of justifying it, like 
Paul, ‘from within’. He must therefore seize on a justification ‘from without’ 
—God willed the mission, and that was sufficient. One can speak here of a 
majestic divine will that will brook no discussion; nevertheless, inasmuch as 
men cannot grasp it on its inward side, it smacks of that ineluctable destiny 
known to pagan belief.’ Be that as it may, Luke was not greatly helped by 
the bare reference to the will of God: how could he persuade his readers that 
God really willed this and no other thing? It is here that the miracle, the 
‘sign, attains its full significance for Luke—and, we may be sure, for the 
community in which he lived. The miracles and signs form the visible, 
demonstrable, reliable legitimation. That is why they play so dominant a 
role in the work of Luke. They are the accompaniment of the beginning and 
development of the mission in general, from 2.1ff. onwards, but more 
especially of the Gentile mission.” The miracles give to the Gentile mission 
the good conscience that ‘it is God’s will.’ 

2. On this basis we can understand a further fact: there is a discrepancy 
between the ‘Lucan’ Paul and the Paul of the epistles. 

(a) Luke portrays in Paul (as in Peter before him) the great miracle- 
worker. Paul blinds Elymas (13.6-12), gives the cripple at Lystra the power 
to walk (14.8-10) and, when apparently killed by stoning, rises up and 
continues his mission (14.19f.). In healings and exorcisms, moreover, the 
touch of his hand is superfluous: his very body-linen, his handkerchiefs, are 
so full of his miraculous power, that they quell disease and drive out evil 
spirits (19.12). In such a context it is not surprising that a serpent’s venom 
should leave him unscathed (28.3-6) or that Eutychus should return to life 
(20.7-12) when Paul lies upon his corpse, as Elijah and Elisha lay on the 
dead boys (I Kings 17.21 & II Kings 4.34). Now it is true that the real Paul 
did on one occasion lay claim to the ‘signs of an Apostle’ (II Cor. 12.12), 
but the exploits in question were so little out of the ordinary that his oppo- 
nents flatly denied his ability to perform miracles.” The important fact is 


1 This is why Luke is able to employ the proverb of the goads with reference to 
Paul’s vocation (26.14). Of course Paul himself speaks (in I Cor. 9.16) of a necessity which 
is laid upon him, but here it represents his being subjectively conquered by his recognition 
of the glory of God in the countenance of Christ: II Cor. 4.6. 

2 Acts 10.1-11.18; cf. also 9.1-19a Par. & 13.1-4 and see the commentary on these 
passages. 

2 Cf. E. Käsemann, ‘Die Legitimität des Apostels’ in ZNW (1942/43) 35. 
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that Paul did not see the essential of his apostolate in such feats; far from 
overcoming all obstacles by miraculous means, an Apostle must plunge into 
the depths of suffering and there experience the help of Christ (II Cor. 12.10). 

(b) The same state of affairs may be demonstrated from a second point 
of difference: the ‘Lucan’ Paul is an outstanding orator. His enemies are 
obliged to engage an advocate—Paul defends himself with convincing 
eloquence (Acts 24. 1ff., 10ff.). Hardly snatched from the rough handling of 
the raging mob, he steps forward once again with the orator’s raised hand, 
and the turbulent throng is hushed (21.40, 22. 1f.). Whether he speaks before 
Jews? or Gentiles,? governors* or philosophers (17.22-31), he is never at a 
loss for the right word. He is a born orator, imposing himself with the 
eloquence of a Demosthenes. Alas, the real Paul, as he himself admits, was 
anything but a master of the improvised speech. He has found, in dictating 
his letters, words which have echoed down the centuries: as a speaker he 
was feeble, unimpressive (II Cor. 10.10). When Luke paints so different a 
portrait of him, it is not the alchemy of remembrance which is at work, 
but the presumption, so tempting for the later generation, that Paul the 
great missionary must also have been Paul the great orator. 

(c) It is not until we thus see the splendour in which Luke has bathed 
the figure of Paul that we can properly appreciate the remarkable fact that 
he did not affirm Paul’s real claim. When Paul embarked upon his European 
mission, he demanded of the communities he founded that they should 
recognize him as an Apostle in the highest sense, with as good a title to the 
name as the Twelve, nay Peter himself (Gal. 2.8). In the kerygma proclaimed 
to the Church it is reported: ‘Christ appeared to Cephas . . . then he appeared 
to James,’ and from there Paul continues with his own, ‘he appeared also 
to me’ (I Cor. 15.5-8). And Paul had furthermore received—from no man, 
not even from any of the Twelve—a unique commission: to bring the gospel 
to the Gentiles (Gal. 2.7). 

Acts takes another view. In Acts only the Twelve are Apostles.> They 
were called by the Lord himself and lived in community with him from his 
baptism to the Ascension (Acts 1.21f.). They had eaten and drunk with the 
risen Christ (10.41). They alone, therefore, could fulfil the conditions of 
apostolic witness. Paul, like any other Christian missionary, must appeal to 
their authority (13.31). Not only is the place thereby assigned to him 
completely at variance with his own claim, but also the underlying notion of 
events. For Paul, Jesus was no longer ‘flesh and blood’ (I Cor. 15.50) after 


1 Cf. E, Käsemann, ‘ Die Legitimität des Apostels’ in ZNW (1942/43) 69-71. 

2 Acts 13.1641; 22.1-21; 23.1ff.; 26.2-23, 27; 28.17-20, 26-8. 

3 14.15-17; 17.22-31. 

+ 13.9-11; 24.10-21; 25.10f.; 26.2-26. 

>It makes no difference that in 14.4 & 14 Paul and Barnabas, as envoys from 
Antioch, are called ‘Apostles’. 
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his resurrection—he and Peter had been allowed to see the transfigured Lord 
(I Cor. 9.1), and the idea that the risen Christ had eaten and drunk with the 
disciples would have rung like a blasphemy in Paul’s ears. Luke, however, 
oblivious of difficulties, takes for granted the more down-to-earth representa- 
tion that had grown up as almost a practical necessity in a later generation, 
when all those witnesses had died and the reality of Jesus’ resurrection had 
to be defended against gnostic docetism and Jewish or pagan scepticism at 
one and the same time. 

3. Finally, Acts draws a picture of relations between Jews and Christians 
which contradicts that of the Pauline epistles. From beginning to end, according 
to Acts, the Jewish hostility to the Christians was kindled by the latter’s 
preaching of the Resurrection (Acts 4.2, 28.23). In Acts it is no special 
doctrine of his which brings Jewish persecution down on Paul’s head, but 
the general Christian message of the resurrection. This exactly matches the 
overall view of Acts, according to which all Christian missionaries taught the 
same doctrine (7.52, 55f. & 18.24-8). Since Luke is moreover convinced that 
this very teaching corresponds to the hope of the Jews,’ we necessarily arrive 
at the astounding contention that Paul was expressly persecuted by the Jews 
for disseminating an age-old Jewish doctrine. There is clearly something amiss 
in this contention, and indeed one has only to examine the matter closely to 
discover two points in which Luke has distorted the position: 

In the first place, the Pharisaic doctrine of resurrection is by no means 
congruent with the Christian. The Pharisees expect the resurrection of the 
dead at the end of this aeon; a resurrection in the middle of this aeon—and 
such, according to Luke, was that of Jesus—has nothing in common with the 
Pharisaic expectation.” But—and here we come to the second point—it was 
not the message that Christ had risen which set the Jews against Paul and 
the Gentile Christians. Even in Acts itself, at certain places, a quite different 
situation may be glimpsed: in 15.5 Christian Pharisees demand the circum- 
cision of the Gentile Christians; in 21.21 the Jews declare that Paul is teaching 
men to forsake the law; in 21.28 the Ephesian Jews on pilgrimage in 
Jerusalem fall upon Paul in the Temple because he everywhere teaches 
against the law! 

In fact, any fellow-worker of Paul’s must have known that what brought 
him everywhere into conflict with the Jews was his teaching with regard to 
the law and his corresponding missionary practice.” If any of Paul’s fellow- 
workers had maintained that the stumbling-block was not his view of the law 
but his message of resurrection (an ostensibly Jewish message at that!), he 


1 Acts 23.6; 24.15, 21; 26.6f., 27; 28.20. 

2 Still less has the Christian doctrine of the death and resurrection of the Messiah 
anything to do with the Pharisaic doctrine of resurrection. 

3 Cf. I Thess. 2.15; the Jews who ‘hinder us from speaking to the Gentiles that they 
may be saved.’ 
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could only have been speaking against his better knowledge. On the other 
hand this contradiction is easily resolved if here, in Acts, we are listening to 
the voice of a man of the sub-apostolic age. For such a person, Christianity 
and Judaism had already drifted apart: they still spoke against each other, 
but no longer listened to each other. Only a Christian of the sub-apostolic 
period could have entertained the ‘Lucan’ viewpoint, according to which 
Christianity and Judaism were at bottom, in their resurrection faith, really 
one, and it was only an unfortunate misunderstanding on the part of the 
Jews which caused the conflict to break out just at this point. This argument 
could no longer, of course, be expected to convince a Jew. But then, it was 
not designed to win Jews to the fold; it was designed to win over the Roman 
authorities. 

The time has come to strike the balance: the representation of Paul in 
Acts—not to mention the overall picture of missionary beginnings—shows 
that here we have no collaborator of Paul telling his story, but someone of a 
later generation trying in his own way to give an account of things that can 
no longer be viewed in their true perspective. That this writer venerated Paul 
and sought in every way to bring his achievements to light, to make them 
‘tell,’ that much is evident from every line he devotes to the Apostle—and 
quite half of Acts is concerned with Paul. Yet it is no less evident that the 
real Paul, as known to his followers and opponents alike, has been replaced 
by a Paul seen through the eyes of a later age, and that the primitive age of 
Christianity is not described here by one who lived through the greater part 
of it. We need have no qualms about letting this truth be the last word, for 
without detracting from Luke’s real merit, it ensures that the gospel 
according to Paul will not be robbed of its due. 


Bibliography 
See on §7, p. 110ff. above. 


9. THE WORK CONTINUES 


Research into Acts in recent years has made rapid progress. For long it 
had been at a standstill, because scholars disagreed on the one question in 
which they were interested, namely that of the sources. Only when it was 
recognized how important are the questions of Lucan composition and 
theology did the picture change. Acts became a favourite theme for NT 
research. But the more clearly the uniqueness of the Lucan theology appeared, 
the livelier became the opposition. Acts was accused of replacing the Pauline 
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theologia crucis with the theologia gloriae and thereby introducing early 
Catholicism. 

In recent years the traditional questions concerning the author of Acts 
and his sources have not been silenced, but rather have become even more 
lively. At the same time it has been shown that there are various ways of 
explaining why Luke portrays Paul as such a law-abiding Jew. The portrait 
of Paul in Acts becomes an especially attractive problem. The big surprise 
is, however, something else: Lucan theology has found fervent supporters 
who maintain that it is precisely the Lucan doctrine of salvation history that 
permits a deeper understanding of revelation. We shall bricfly discuss the most 
Important literature according to this sequence of problems: ‘author and 
sources,’ ‘the meaning of the Lucan portrait of Paul’, and ‘the significance 
of the Lucan theology of history’. 


I 


The question of sources had already been considered in some detail in 
1959 in the 12th edition of the present commentary (see above § 6, pp. 81-90). 
A year later appeared the learned book of Dom Jacques DUPONT: Les sources 
du Livre des Actes. Etat de la question (ET London 1964). Dupont, appealing 
especially to J. Jeremias, M. Dibelius and H. J. Cadbury, came out in favour 
of authorship by Paul’s companion Luke, the physician, who had made use 
of an itinerary. The arguments of the 12th edition against this authorship (see 
above § 8, pp. 112-116) he rejected: ‘We must admit that these massive objec- 
tionsimpress us very little’ (ET, 127 n. 52); in another place (141 n. 10) he even 
states: ‘Such antitheses seem to us very superficial.” Yet Dupont admitted in 
the summary at the end of his investigation: ‘The predominant impression 
is certainly very negative... . it has not been possible to define any of the 
sources .. . in a way which will meet with widespread agreement among 
the critics’ (166). 

In this admission of problems which remain unsolved, Dupont is very 
close to ANDREW JACOB MATTILL, Jr., at that time Assistant Professor, who in 
1959 in his work Luke as a Historian in Criticism since 1840 recognized at 
the conclusion of his presentation: ‘Many problems remain unsolved, 
perhaps unsolvable, and many ghosts refuse to be laid’ (383). Mattill’s work— 
it earned him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Religion at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tennessee—did not only deal with the source prob- 
lem. The author reviewed for the reader the different epochs of research since 
Schneckenburger and the Tübingen school, and questioned each one about 
what they thought of Luke as a historian. Mattill has withheld his own 
opinion as much as possible, making reference to the words of William 
Sanday: ‘Opinions are always less important than the presentation of the 
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data’ (p. 8). Yet he came to the concluding judgement: every objective 
investigation will see in Luke one of those true historians whom Polybius 
(I, 14) characterized as writing ‘for the truth and the good of mankind’ 
(p. 383). One might formulate the conception of a good historian that is pre- 
supposed here as follows: He presents the events as they actually happened. 
But what does one do, then, with the discrepancy between the Lucan picture 
of Paul and the Pauline epistles? Mattill does not deny it, but thinks he can 
smooth it away by the following statement: ‘Paul was less “Pauline” and 
more Jewish than “hyperpaulinists” have allowed.... Whatever disagree- 
ment there was between Paul and Jewish Christians in principle, there was 
inevitably accommodation in practice on both sides.’ (p. 322) 

WALTER ELTESTER (‘Lukas and Paulus’ in Eranion, Festschrift fiir 
H. Hommel, Tiibingen 1961, 1-17) also sees the differences between the Paul- 
ines and the picture of Paul in Acts. They do not however preclude Lucan 
authorship, but rather can be explained: ‘In view of the extraordinary value 
for Luke of the tradition “from the beginning”, he had to give special 
distinction to the disciples, who were now the guarantors of the gospel 
tradition, by recognizing them alone as Apostles’ (10). The fact that Luke 
depicts Paul and the other disciples as devout Jews and men of the law is 
explained by the fact that Luke saw ‘in the Church the Israel of Promise’ (15). 
He had to make the Gentile Christians certain of this, that they were really 
the people of promise. ‘It is simply the will to self-assertion of a Church which 
has usurped the documents of its faith that finds expression in Luke’ (ibid.). 
Finally: Luke was ‘not a Jew, but a Greek’ (16). Hence the inner problems 
of the OT were to him a closed book. He could not therefore appropriate the 
Pauline doctrine of the law. 

Three different solutions to the question of authorship have thus been 
offered, each of which assumes that Luke the physician wrote Acts. But the 
first solution says that there was no difference at all between Luke and Paul. 
The second admits the difference, but considers it purely theoretical. Finally, 
the third seeks to explain why Luke did not understand Paul although he 
was his pupil. In our opinion none of these solutions is very happy. 

DuPpont’s three authorities leave him in the lurch. The arguments of the 
preceding commentary against Jeremias (see below, p. 255) have still not 
been refuted. If they sound weak in Dupont’s reproduction, it is only because 
they are not accurately quoted. Dibelius had only one reason for considering 
Luke the author of Acts, as we have shown in the article ‘Das “Wir” in 
der Apg. und das Itinerar’ which appeared in ZThK 58 (1961) 329-66 (ET 
1965): an ancient writing with a dedication was intended for the book- 
market. It could not however appear without an author’s name. A. D. Nock 
has shown (Gnomon 25 (1953) 501) that Dibelius misunderstood the ancient 
dedication and the ancient method of book publication. There were 
anonymous books; they were cited according to the name of the person to 
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whom they were dedicated (Dupont in mentioning Nock’s objections against 
Dibelius names among others the ‘Letter to Diognetus’ and the four books 
on rhetoric ‘ad Herennium’: ET p. 138 n. 3); the books were disseminated 
mostly by private copyists. Dibelius is thereby excluded as a primary 
authority. Cadbury finally had inferred the Lucan composition of Acts from 
the prologue to the third gospel. We believe we have shown in the above- 
mentioned article on the ‘we’ in Acts that Cadbury’s explanation of the 
prologue to Luke is not possible. Luke 1.1 speaks of the events which have 
occurred ‘among us’ (the Christians). These events have been reported by 
“many ’, scil. in gospels. This already indicates that this prologue says nothing 
about Acts. For at that time there were several gospcls but not several Acts. 
Luke 1.2 indicates the presupposition of these gospels: the eyewitnesses 
have reported the events (of the life of Jesus) as ‘servants of the Word’, Luke 
apparently knows of no gospel written by an Apostle. He clearly differen- 
tiates himself and the ‘many’ from the ‘eyewitnesses’. Luke 1.3 describes 
his own work: ‘(Since many have composed “‘ gospels”), I also have decided 
... to write for I have carefully followed everything from the beginning.’ 
According to Cadbury mapaxodovfety here means ‘to have participated 
directly in the events’ and not to have received the information second-hand. 
This meaning mapaxodovGetv cannot possess here because of its connection 
with a&xot8ac. I can obtain accurate information, but not participate accurately 
in the mission. Moreover, ‘everything’ does not fit Cadbury’s proposed 
meaning: Luke would indeed have been present only during a part of the 
Pauline mission. If none the less we wished with Cadbury to assume that the 
sentence ‘for I have followed everything carefully for a long time’ refers to 
Luke’s participation in the Pauline mission in the second half of Acts, then 
the entire prologue to the third gospel would lose its meaning; for Luke then 
in this prologue to the gospel would only be demonstrating his qualifications 
as a writer of the historia Pauli, but would say not a word of his qualification 
as a writer of the historia Jesu. In other words, the prologue to the third 
gospel says nothing about Acts. 

Dupont has further appealed to the ‘we’ in Acts. It need not however 
by any means indicate that the author writes as an eyewitness, Dibelius 
himself in 1923 (Studies, 7 n. 15) had described it as possible that Luke 
‘obtained a short report of the events from some other place (and affirmed 
his informant’s part as a witness in the ““we’’)...’ 

We have decided in favour of just this possibility for good reasons. 
However, BARRETT also writes in his recent book, Luke the Historian in 
Recent Study (London 1961, 22) concerning the ‘we’ in Acts: ‘This means, 
not necessarily that the author was an eye-witness but that he had some sort 
of access to some sort of eye-witness material for this part of the narrative.’ 
Thus this argument for the composition of Acts by an eyewitness also fails. 
It is indeed very noteworthy that the author does not, like Josephus in the 
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‘Jewish War,’ refer to his having scen the events personally. Rather he 
indicates indirectly that he has utilized written sources for his gospel. 

MATTILL’s work (kindly made available to me on microfilm) is valuable 
not only for its very perceptive and lively account of the history of scholar- 
ship on Acts, which is supplemented by numerous ‘Appendices’ (384-468), 
but also for its almost exhaustive bibliography (469-634), to which we are 
obliged for many otherwise unattainable accounts. But Mattill’s conception 
of correct historiography makes him consider the form-critical view of the 
Lucan composition of Acts as an evasion of the historical question (315), 
indeed as historical scepticism. Thus he can derive from the present com- 
mentary, to the tenth edition of which he devoted a chapter of its own (‘The 
Revaluation of Acts by Haenchen’: 297-314) the conception that Acts is 
only a historical novel. In reality the passage cited for this (ZThK 52 (1955) 
210) only affirms that Luke as a historian enjoyed a freedom which we today 
grant only to the historical novel; it thus by no means affirms that Acts as 
such is ‘a historical novel’. 

The way in which Mattill interprets the ‘disagreements’ between Paul 
and the Jewish-Christians, namely as an opposition only in principle but 
not sustained in practice, does not seem to us commendable, although 
Alf Kragerud (‘Itinerariet i Apostlenes gjerninger’, in: Norsk teologisk 
tidsskrift 56 (1955), 249-72; see p. 268) differentiates in a similar manner Paul’s 
‘theory and transcendental perspective’ on one hand and his ‘actual practice 
and immanent level’ on the other hand. For Gal. 2.11ff. shows all too clearly 
that for Paul his theology was just not simply theory, but determined his 
practice. The distinction drawn by Mattill and Kragerud means only, 
strictly speaking, that one decides against the Pauline self-attestation (as a 
purely ‘theoretical’ speculation!) in order to be able to consider the state- 
ments in Acts as historically reliable. 

ELTESTER’s article contains important insights and observations to which 
we shall return later. But his attempt to secure the ecclesiastical tradition 
concerning the composition of Acts by the physician Luke encounters 
insurmountable difficulties. This companion of Paul, according to tradition— 
this one may not forget—was with Paul not only during the short journey 
from Troas to Philippi and the longer one from Philippi to Jerusalem, but 
also (if for the moment we disregard the period of Paul’s imprisonment in 
Caesarea) during the journey to Rome and the two years of the Roman 
imprisonment, of which Acts 28.30 speaks. Such a fellow worker of Paul 
would have known exactly how energetically Paul laid claim to the title of 
Apostle and how tenaciously he defended it—for to reject his apostleship 
was to deny his gospel. When Eltester refers to the extraordinary value of 
the tradition of the life of Jesus, authenticated by the Twelve, which allowed 
only the Twelve to be considered Apostles, then he ought to ascribe to Luke 
a second conversion: from the Pauline proclamation of Christ to the apostolic 
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Church of the Twelve. In other words: this Luke must have taken a mental 
leap out of the apostolic age, in which he had very actively participated, 
into the post-apostolic generation and its view of things, if he had written 
Acts. Eltester’s second explanation leads to difficulties just as deep. That 
to this fellow worker of Paul’s the Old Testament should appear as an 
usurped document of faith, and that to conceal this usurpation he presented 
Paul, against his better knowledge, as a man of the law, certainly cannot 
be maintained. And finally: even if Luke as a ‘Greek’ did not understand 
the ‘inner problematics’ of the Old Testament, this would not in the least 
explain why—again against better judgment—he should have suppressed 
the fact that the Jews persecuted Paul because of his attitude to the law. That 
Paul, to whom his one-time Pharisaism was ‘dung’ (oxvuBadr«, Phil. 3.81), 
from which he had turned away in order to win Christ; that this Paul before 
the council should recall his unbroken association with the Pharisees and 
therefore was to a large extent shielded by them (Acts 23.6,9), is an idea 
so grotesque that it is only comprehensible in a member of the post-apostolic 
generation who no longer had any notion of Paul’s real conflicts. He who, 
like Eltester, has eaten of the tree of historical criticism cannot remain in 
the paradise of naive tradition. 


II 


The portrait of Paul in Acts has occasioned much discussion on account 
of its differences from the Pauline epistles. In spite of this it is questionable 
whether one may consider it ‘the’ problem of Acts, or whether it ought not 
rather to be classified in a larger context. It is further in dispute whether 
there is only one such comprehensive problem, or whether we have to 
reckon with a number of questions which cannot be traced back one after 
another. 

Barrett’s excellent book already mentioned, Luke the Historian in Recent 
Study, briefly discusses, pp. 8-26, half a dozen questions: the original text of 
Acts, the position of Luke within Hellenistic historical writing, his relation- 
ship to the religious authors of Hellenism, to the Old Testament and to the 
Christian tradition, and the image of the Church which he projects in Acts. 
But finally (26) he names—over against ‘such naive questions’ as that of 
authorship—as ‘vital questions’: What did Luke intend to do and what did 
he in fact achieve? What made him embark on religious history? What does 
he reveal to us, consciously or unconsciously, about the life of the Church 
before and in his time? On p. 50 Barrett then takes up his questions again: 
To what category do the Lucan writings belong? He answers: Luke himself 
would not have understood at all the distinction between Church History and 
proclamation. Hence for Barrett also it plays no further role. Instead, two 
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basic problems now emerge. First: Luke was the first (7) NT writer who 
consciously sought by his two-fold work to combine two different epochs. 
While Paul begins where Mark ends (54), Luke allows his two books to 
overlap in order to build a bridge from the life of Jesus to that of the 
Church (55). The ascension thus takes on a double aspect: on the one hand 
it closes ‘the story of Jesus, who works cures, perishes in Jerusalem and on 
the third day is perfected’; on the other hand it begins the history of the 
Church (56). It closes the first and opens the second period. That means, 
however, that in Luke’s thought the end of the story of Jesus is the Church, 
and the story of Jesus is the beginning of the Church (57), Luke recounts the 
story of Jesus as that of the founder of a religion. The stress is laid upon the 
acts of Jesus and not upon his death. Barrett cites (23 and 59) the words of 
J. M. Creed that in Luke there is no theologia crucis, beyond the affirmation 
that the Christ must suffer because it was so foretold. Barrett considers this 
statement to be overdrawn; but in the speeches of Acts the death of Christ 
‘tends to be treated negatively, as an unfortunate event which nevertheless, 
in view of the resurrection, need not be an obstacle to faith’ (59). The cross 
is not an atoning sacrifice but a temporary reverse, not unforeseen, and 
speedily retrieved (60). The relationship of Jesus to the Church determines 
that of Acts to the gospel: ‘The story of the Church was not an independent 
or spontaneous movement, but the outcome of the life of Jesus.’ Luke 
simplifies and smoothes over the story of the Church, partly because he did 
not have more accurate knowledge and partly because otherwise the con- 
nection between the story of Jesus and the story of the Church would have 
been obscured. Luke ‘found it necessary to show that those who had been 
with Jesus in his ministry took the lead in the gentile mission, because only 
in this way could he visibly connect the gentile mission with Jesus (61)’. This 
accounts for the way in which Luke writes history. 

But what made Luke—toward the end of the first century—present this 
connection of the life of Jesus with the Church in his two-volume work? 
Here we come to the second fundamental question with which Barrett deals. 
Luke avoids gnostic thought and language. Acts is ‘an apology addressed to 
the Church’ which demonstrates ‘Paul’s anti-Gnostic orthodoxy, and his 
practical and doctrinal solidarity with the church at Jerusalem,’ Out of the 
eschatological expectation is evolved the Heilsgeschichte described by 
Conzelmann (although the expectation of the return of Jesus is retained). 
If one wishes to call this defence against the Gnostics and transformation of 
eschatology ‘early Catholicism’, the expression 1s justified. If, however, 
‘early Catholicism’ means something more, namely the Church as an 
institution of salvation as with Clement and Ignatius, then Luke does not 
belong to ‘early Catholicism’. For the Church of Luke lives by and for 
the Word (76). 

Günther Klein’s book Die zwölf Apostel. Ursprung und Gehalt einer Idee 
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(Gottingen 1961; cf. also his articles ‘Gal. 2:6-9 und die Geschichte der 
Jerusalemer Urgemeinde’, Z7hK 57 (1960) 275-95 and ‘Die Verleugnung 
des Petrus’, ZThK 58 (1961) 285-328, together with his review of the 13th 
edition of the present commentary, ZKG 1962, 358-63) deals fundamentally 
with Barrett’s second question. Klein also finds the key to the Lucan pres- 
entation of the early Church and of Paul in the conflict with Gnosticism. 
Nevertheless an entirely different picture emerges here. Luke—he writes 
according to Klein (ZKG 1960, 371) in the second century—knows the 
Pauline epistles, but he does not utilize them. For Paul, so Klein conjectures, 
was at that time under suspicion as a Gnostic in orthodox eyes. He can only 
be rescued if he is brought as a subordinate member into the Church of the 
“twelve Apostles’, Luke’s great achievement was his identification of ‘the 
Twelve’, who in the early days of eschatological expectation were tem- 
porarily an authoritative council for the earliest community of all (215), with 
“the Apostles’. The circle thus created he projected back into the story of 
Jesus. In this way ‘the truly irreplaceable role of Paul in the development of 
the Church is preserved,’ but on the other hand he is subordinated to ‘the 
guarantors of the historia Jesu which was set in opposition to incipient 
Gnostic thought.’ By this ‘domestication’ Luke preserved Paul for the 
Church (215f.). 

How consciously Luke carried through this undertaking Klein seeks to 
show from Acts 14.4, 14 (212). Here Barnabas and Paul are called ‘Apostles’. 
Why? So that the reader (who meanwhile has already learned that only the 
Twelve are ‘Apostles’) does not notice that Acts withholds from Paul the 
title of apostle! That Luke here uses the word ‘apostle’ can only be explained 
as ‘a part of that mimicry under cover of which he accomplished the 
portentous modification of the traditional conception of the Apostle.’ Luke 
accepts ‘with the greatest composure (or should one say: with the utmost 
cunning?) serious flaws in the objectivity of his presentation, so long as his 
primary intentions remain undisturbed.’ 

Thus: since Paul had become the great Gnostic authority Luke, according 
to Klein, consciously rewrote the history of early Christianity—and indeed 
with the utmost cunning!—in order to preserve Paul for the Church. Of an 
unrestricted cult of Paul (215) there is frankly not a trace, either in the 
writings of Paul himself or in the Deutero-Paulines, and that Luke intends 
to show that ‘this man too was a human being with normal characteristics 
and weaknesses’ is in view of Acts as far from the mark as possible. Paul 
according to Luke’s presentation is a chosen instrument of Christ, and this 
is evident also, indeed precisely, in the fact that he never loses heart or sur- 
renders, that in every situation he finds the right word, and wins one mis- 
sionary success after another. But Paul for Luke is also not a man with 
average shortcomings: he is rather the great persecutor of the infant Church, 
and as soon as he is called by Christ the persecution at one stroke is at an 
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end. As an enemy of the Christians he is of demonic stature; but as the 
emissary of Jesus he more and more takes over the apostolic task alone and 
unaided. To speak of normality here (215) is to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that in Acts Paul is actually presented as a man out of the ordinary. 

Klein’s construction however cannot rest content with introducing Paul 
into the non-Gnostic Church as a subordinate member; rather must it go 
further and ascribe to Luke the creation also of that authoritative circle which 
represents this Church. In order to exclude Paul from this new-formed 
church leadership, Luke has first of all to invent this body, by identifying 
‘the Twelve’ with ‘the Apostles’. The major part of Klein’s book is therefore 
concerned with ‘the twelve Apostles’, and only the last three pages (213-16) 
raise the question of the reason for the new conception of the apostolate, 
and answer it by the theory of preserving Paul for orthodoxy. 

A substantial part of the space devoted to the Lucan concept of the 
apostle is claimed by discussion of those New Testament passages outside 
the Lucan writings in which the ‘twelve Apostles’ also appear. For they 
threaten to prove that Luke’s ‘inspired plan’—this very identification of the 
‘twelve’ and the ‘Apostles’—was already taken over by Luke. 

The chief stumbling-block is Rev. 21.14, for here in the description of 
the new Jerusalem it is said: ‘The wall of the city has twelve foundation 
stones, and on these stand (the) twelve names of the twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb.’ These ‘twelve Apostles’ are not to be removed by the aid of textual 
criticism, so the only recourse is the bold statement: ‘It is not because the 
author knows of twelve original apostles that the number twelve is relevant 
for him; but because it is relevant, then where he is concerned about the 
relation between the ideal ‘twelve tribes’ and the apostolic faith he has to 
postulate an ideal ‘twelve apostles’—without regard to the number there 
may have been on the level of empirical fact’ (78). The sense of the text is 
missed when ‘the singular combination(!) of the number twelve and the noun 
is treated in isolation and its special significance ignored—this significance 
lies specifically in the uniform functional dependence of the variable nouns 
upon the constant number’ (78). But however we interpret the number in 
Rev. 7.4ff., 21. 16ff. or 21.12—that here in 21.14 the names of the twelve 
Apostles are written on the foundation stones is only possible if the author 
knew of twelve Apostles who were known by name, but not if the number of 
the Apostles was in the mind of the author and his readers quite indefinite. 
It is only because the number of the names of the twelve Apostles was for the 
author (and his readers) a given fact that he could fit the twelve Apostles into 
a description of the New Jerusalem structured on the number twelve. This 
presupposes that co-ordination of the twelve disciples and the twelve tribes 
of Israel which is already attested in Matt. 19.28 and Luke 22.30 (i.e. Q), 
save that here in 21.14 the twelve disciples are already identical with the 
twelve Apostles known by name. 
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But it is not a question of Rev. 21.14 alone; rather must we also consider 
Mark and Matthew. In Mk 3.14, B N (W) © sy"™® sa read, after xal éxotnoev 
dwdexa, the words obs xal Arootöroug avöuacev. K D pl omit them. Nestle 
and other editors omit, because they see here the influence of Lk 6.13, where 
the same text occurs. This seems to have in its favour the fact that here we 
find the expansion of the relative by xat, frequent in Luke (it simply gives 
a stronger emphasis to the relative; see above, p. 139 n.8). In our view 
however the situation is different. In Luke 6.16 it is said of Judas: ôç éyéveto 
roodörng, While Mk 3.19 has ôç xal mapédwxev abröv. Matthew reproduces 
the statement as ó xai mapadode avtov. It is thus by no means stated that 
D and the Koine manuscripts present the original text in Mk 3.14, 
while the longer text is expanded from Luke. Rather may Luke have 
taken over the phrase from Mark, but—like Matthew—made stylistic 
Improvements. 

The situation is different again with Mk 6.7 and 6.30. In 6.7 it is said 
of Jesus: ‘and he called the twelve and began to send them out (a&rootédAetv) 
two by two’ (D 565 al it offer a clear stylistic improvement: ‘summoning 
the twelve disciples he sent them’). Here the noun ‘apostle’ is missing, 
certainly not without reason: Mark wishes to explain how the designation 
‘apostle’ was arrived at, and he then uses it in 6.30: ‘and the apostles came 
together.’ But these according to 6.7 are the twelve. The result is, then, that 
Mark firstly knows of the sending out of the twelve during the earthly life of 
Jesus, and secondly understands the designation &xéatoAoc on the basis of 
this sending. 

Basically the situation is no different in Matthew. In 10.1 he speaks first 
of Jesus calling the twelve disciples and endowing them with authority over 
the demons and for healing. Then he continues in v. 2: ‘The names of the 
twelve Apostles are these’. V. 5 repeats: “These twelve Jesus sent out 
(a&néatetrev), Saying...’ 

The outcome is thus: the sending out of the twelve, described by the verb 
a&mootéAnetv, and the explanation of the designation &xéazoAoc on the basis 
of this verb, are already found in Mark and Matthew. When therefore Klein 
writes (214): ‘The creation by Luke of the apostolate of the twelve is the 
most inspired plan... ,’ it must be answered that Luke found ready to hand 
not only the designation ‘the twelve’ in the sense of ‘the twelve disciples’ 
(during the earthly life of Jesus!) but also their sending out, from which 
according to Mark and Matthew they derived the designation ‘apostles.’ 
‘The twelve Apostles’ are therefore not a group first created by Luke, but a 
circle which he already found before him in the tradition. For the view that 
this circle played a special role after Easter Mark and Matthew yield as 
little evidence as does Luke. 

For Luke’s knowledge of the Pauline epistles, and hence also of I Cor. 
15.5, no proof can be offered. That Paul’s persecuting activity is described 
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in Gal. 1.13 and Acts 9.21 by the verb rogd&w cannot be taken to show 
that Luke knew the Pauline letters. 

Thoroughly questionable, finally, in our opinion is Klein’s conjecture 
that Luke had to rescue Paul from Gnosticism. We do indeed occasionally 
hear (Clem. Alex. Strom. VII 106.4) that Valentinus (or his disciples?) 
appealed to a disciple of Paul named Theodas. But in the same way Basilides 
allegedly appealed to Peter, with Glaucias, an interpreter of the apostle’s, 
as intermediary. In that they claimed to possess such apostolic traditions, 
certain Gnostic circles evidently wanted to prove their orthodoxy at a time 
when Peter and Paul already ranked as the chief Apostles. It would therefore 
be completely mistaken to conclude from these Gnostic efforts that Peter 
and Paul counted as Gnostics; and this Klein has not maintained. 

According to the Revelation of John there had been Gnostic groups in 
some churches of Asia Minor, but only in Pergamum and Thyatira had they 
held their own within Christian congregations; in Ephesus they had been 
excluded. That apart from the seven churches no others are named in the 
missive is certainly connected with the sacred number seven, chosen for 
reasons of composition; the “letters from heaven’ are not intended to give 
a comprehensive survey. Hence we cannot draw any conclusions from the 
silence about the churches in Colossae and Hierapolis. That the churches 
in Asia Minor were submerged in the Gnostic flood would be a hasty judg- 
ment. But this means that the conjecture that Paul as a Gnostic was suspect 
in the eyes of the Great Church now itself becomes questionable. That 
II Peter 3.15 says of ‘our dear brother Paul’ that ‘according to the wisdom 
given to him’ he has written some things hard to understand, which the 
Auaders xal Kompıxroı distort as they do the other Scriptures, is not enough 
to provide a foundation for Klein’s conjecture. 

A further word on the new interpretation of the Lucan prologue which 
Klein has put forward (Zeit und Geschichte. Dankesgabe an Rudolf Bultmann 
zum 80. Geburtstag, Tiibingen 1964, 193-216). Klein would relate the 
word xasédocav in Lk. 1.2 not to the immediately preceding rnpayuatwv but 
to the more distant dinyncıv: the eye-witnesses had already proclaimed a 
connected narrative of the words and works of Jesus; the ‘many’ had only 
repeated this oral report in writing (dvara&achaı); Luke himself on the 
other hand was not thinking of the line of tradition but of its relation to the 
facts themselves, and he endeavoured to break through the traditions- 
geschichtlich gap between the rhyno and facts preserved in it (205). In our 
opinion the Lucan prologue does not admit of this interpretation. It describes 
the eye-witnesses as ‘servants of the Word’, which means for Luke: as 
preaching missionaries. Such missionaries however do not give any—oral— 
Sinynots in the sense of a connected presentation of the works and words of 
Jesus. Rather was it first the ‘many’ who undertook to compose a dinynore 
out of the material handed down, and because they did so Luke also resolved 
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to present in sequence ‘what has happened among us Christians’, after 
investigating everything from the beginning. Certainly the word doxet is like 
the same word in Acts 15.28, but it does not follow that this ‘I have resolved’ 
possesses the same quality as ‘we and the Holy Spirit have resolved’. We 
cannot therefore impute to the ordinary phrase Soxet por the idea that in 
its author’s mind a fundamental importance attaches to Luke’s work (215); 
it is not this phrase which indicates the authority in 15.28, but the accom- 
panying ‘and the Holy Spirit’. To claim the Spirit as co-author for his 
work, however, did not occur to Luke. 

That Luke found his superiority over his predecessors in the fact that 
he was concerned with the facts and they only with the tradition is said to 
be reflected also in the word £rıyeipetv, with which Luke describes their 
undertaking (195). Klein feels something derogatory here. But the negative 
tone, where it Is present, comes in only through the context, and not through 
the word éxtyetoetv. Klein indeed affirms that its use in malam partem is the 
rule elsewhere in Luke. Disregarding for the moment the disputed passage in 
the prologue, only two passages in Luke call for consideration: Acts 9.29 
and 19.13. In Acts 9.29 the negative tone is brought about only by the follow- 
ing ‘to kill him’; in 19.13 it is not the attempt at exorcism as such that is 
censured, but the attempt by ‘unqualified’ people! Klein further appeals to 
Hermas Sim. IX.2.6, the only other early Christian passage which comes into 
question. But here again we see the same spectacle: the ‘derogatory’ sense 
is not due to the értyetpetv, but to the accompanying @g ouverög dv; one 
ought instead to enquire of the Lord. There can therefore be no question of 
Erıyeipeiv having a ‘negative touch’ in Luke. 

Finally Klein’s interpretation of x«ðečňç in the Lucan prologue is 
untenable (210ff.). It is intended not to refer to arrangement of the material, 
but to be ‘chronologically structured’, i.e. to indicate the connection of 
several phases of the history; it is to mark ‘the succession of historia Jesu and 
time of the Church’, to bring to expression the continuation of Luke by 
Acts. Here also the wish appears to be the father of the thought. What reader 
would really guess from Luke’s intimation that he intends to write in sequence 
—an intimation, be it noted, contained in the prologue to the gospe/—that 
Luke thereby is alluding to a coming sequel in a book of Acts? 

In short, the attempt to ascribe to Luke a consciously manipulated 
method—distinct from that of the ‘many’—appears to us unsuccessful. We 
do not dispute that Luke’s presentation does not coincide with that of Mark, 
however much he has taken over from Mark. Nor do we deny that Luke’s 
Acts was something new; rather do we hope ourselves to have made that 
clear. What we are resisting is simply the attempt to look for the meaning 
of Luke in a passage where his text does not allow it. 

We should however like here to go further into the questions of the 
Lucan picture of the early Church and of Paul, quite independently of Klein’s 
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theses. Acts contains a remarkable contradiction not always noticed: on the 
one hand it is not only related that Peter converts 3,000 Jews with his 
preaching on Pentecost (Acts 2.41), and that after the next Petrine sermon 
the number of these Jewish Christians mounts to 5,000 (Acts 4.2), but 
finally we even hear, at 21.20, that there are many tens of thousands of 
Jewish Christians who are all CjAwtat tod vönou. On the other hand Luke 
develops in the speech of Stephen (which is even more important for the 
recognition of his own theology than we have indicated on pp. 289-90) a 
picture of the Jewish people which shows the Jews as already rebellious and 
unbelieving over against Moses (Acts 7.35ff.). During the sojourn in the 
wilderness the Jews, according to Acts 7.42f., brought sacrifices to strange 
gods, and on their arrival in Canaan they built the temple against God’s will. 
They have murdered the prophets (7.52) and killed Jesus himself. Stubborn 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears, they always resist the Holy Spirit. 
Already in Peter’s second speech (3.23!), but especially in Paul’s first speech 
(13.40f.!), the possibility looms threateningly up that the Jewish listeners 
have missed their chance and refused the salvation offered to them in Jesus. 
And then three times over—before the Jews of Asia Minor (13.46), Greece 
(18.6) and Rome (28.28)—it is explained that the Jewish people (Aadc 28.26!) 
has forfeited its salvation. For Luke the Jews are ‘written off’. Acts 28.28 
is not only a very effective conclusion of the book but also the expression of 
a conviction which already resounds in the Lucan account of the first sermon 
of Jesus at Nazareth: in the days of Elijah there were many widows in Israel, 
but the prophet was sent to a widow in Zarephath, hence into pagan country. 
And at the time of Elisha there were many lepers in Israel, but only the pagan 
Naaman was healed (Lk. 4.25-27). 

If this however is the case, if for Luke the Jews have finally excluded 
themselves from salvation, why does he portray the men of the early Church 
and Paul as devout and law-abiding Jews? It is to Eltester’s credit that he 
has not allowed this question to rest. We do not of course seek the answer, 
like Barrett and Klein, in the fact that Luke in this manner conducted an 
apologetic against Gnosticism. But Luke shows it is not the fault of early 
Christianity if the Jews reject the proffered salvation, if they ‘consider them- 
selves unworthy of eternal life’ (13.46). Hence Luke grasps eagerly at all 
traditions which depict Paul as a law-abiding Jew; hence he reports the 
circumcision of Timothy; hence he has Paul come to Jerusalem already as a 
small child and return there as often as possible; hence he was happy to have 
discovered in the resurrection faith a bond between the Pharisees and the 
Christians. These were not the tricks of a skilful propagandist—Luke was 
himself convinced, precisely on the basis of such traditions, that this was 
actually the situation. In this context the statements about the mass con- 
versions of Palestinian Jews at the beginning of the Church and the zeal for 
the law of the myriads of Jewish Christians take on particular meaning. They 
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prove—just like the reference back to the apostolic decree at 21.25—that the 
Christians were in no way guilty if the Jews hardened themselves against the 
Christian message of salvation. 

That Luke depicts the Jewish people as a whole as in such a way 
abandoned is the negative side of that view of history whose positive aspect 
Dom J. Dupont has presented in his important and fruitful article ‘Le salut 
des gentils et la signification théologique du Livre des Actes’ (NTS 6 (1960) 
132-55). The Gentile mission belongs from the beginning to the theme of 
Luke’s two-fold work! It is not for nothing that Luke—alone among the 
evangelists !—quotes Is. 40.3-5 in full, including the words ‘and all flesh will 
see the salvation of God’ (Lk. 3.4£.). It is of this very salvation—and with 
the same Greek expression tò cwtjptov tod Geod—that Acts 28.28 also 
speaks: ‘This salvation of God was sent to the Gentiles; they will listen!’ 
Between these two passages, however, thus between the beginning of the actual 
story of Jesus in the third gospel and the end of Acts, Luke emphasizes 
again and again the fact that the Gentile mission belongs to God’s promises 
which will find their fulfilment through Christ. This makes it more com- 
prehensible than in the commentary why Luke could let Acts follow upon 
his gospel: it describes an event which belongs to the Heilsgeschichte planned 
by God and proclaimed. In that the gospel is made accessible to the Gentiles, 
a salvation promised in the Old Testament is realized, and the story of 
Jesus is thus continued. In this connection one may perhaps also refer ex- 
pressly to the fact that Simeon’s song of praise (Lk. 2.30) already speaks of 
this owrnprovand then dies away in the words: püg eig aroradudıv Edvav—the 
child Jesus is the light which is to be revealed to the Gentiles (cf. Acts 13.47). 

Christianity for Luke is not (as Eltester thinks) the Israel of Promise, 
but from the beginning salvation was promised to both: the Jews and the 
Gentiles. The early Church consisted of devout Jews, but Judaism in the 
Roman Empire did not want to know anything about the proclamation of 
Christ, and so now the mission goes only to the Gentiles. Luke did not have 
a bad conscience because of the usurping of documents of the faith: the Old 
Testament itself warned the Jews and promised salvation to the Gentiles. 
What became of the myriads of believing Jewish Christians mentioned at 
21.20, Luke tells us just as little as he does the fate of the Apostles. We learn 
only that one of these was executed by Herod Antipas. But he is not replaced: 
the ‘Twelve Apostles’ are not a permanent institution. They bore witness to 
the life and teaching, death and resurrection of Jesus and directed the 
congregation of Jerusalem until it was time for the Gentile mission. The 
apostolic decree is at the same time the last word of the Apostles. 


Il 


Ulrich Wilckens in his work Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte 
(Neukirchen 1961!, 1963?) has proved against Dibelius and Dodd that 
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Peter’s speeches in the first part of Acts do not contain any old pattern of 
Jewish-Christian missionary preaching. Rather Luke is here using his pattern 
of the Gentile Christian missionary preaching to present the early Jewish 
mission. This demonstration is well worthy of recognition; for it makes still 
clearer the manner and the extent of the Lucan composition. More important 
for our present purpose however is the final section of the work, the third 
chapter: ‘Results and Outlook’, and above all its second section: ‘On the 
problem of the theological evaluation of the Lucan outline’ (pp. 193-218). 
Beside other differences from Paul, Wilckens singles out the fact that ‘the 
problem of the historical time of Christianity, the theological problem of 
Church History, and hence the historicity of the Christian faith as such’ had 
forced itself upon the Third Evangelist. Luke’s concern is thus not merely 
with the delay of the Parousia. This ‘negative experience of the non-arrival 
of the events of the end’ led Luke alone among the Evangelists to the ‘positive 
discovery of the reality of history as such, which as a whole became intelligible 
to him as a sequence of events controlled by God and directed toward an 
end’ (p. 201). ‘The stance of the Lucan theology is . . . accordingly positively 
to be described as an “inclusive horizon of Christian theology” ° (ibid.). 
This formulation, taken over from Pannenberg’s essay ‘ Heilsgeschehen 
und Geschichte’ (Kerygma und Dogma 5 (1959) 218), shows like other things 
that Wilckens belongs to the group of younger theologians (Pannenberg, 
R. Rendtorff, D. Rössler et al.) who ultimately wanted to correct the follies 
of the older generation—that of Barth, Bultmann, Gogarten and their pupils 
—by setting themselves to replace the ‘theology of the Word’ by a ‘theology 
of history’. In this the Lucan design, taken over from H. Conzelmann (Die 
Mitte der Zeit, ET The Theology of St Luke), plays an important role. 
True, it differs from that in Käsemann (‘Das Problem des historischen 
Jesus’, ZThK 51 (1954) esp. 136-9, ET in Essays on NT Themes, 15-47), 
who had likewise adopted Conzelmann’s view (esp. p. 137, ET 28f.). Käse- 
mann saw in the recession of eschatology the reason for the Lucan picture 
of history. According to Käsemann the Lucan period of the Apostles directly 
continues the historia Jesu, unrealistically combines the life of Jesus and the 
apostolic age, and sets between the latter and all post-apostolic Church 
History a clear caesura, because fundamentally the later Church has to live 
from the apostolic tradition. If the time of Jesus and the apostolic age were 
actually set together as a ‘holy past’ over against the post-apostolic Church, 
then Acts would in fact not offer any historical theological conception, but 
the time of Jesus and that of the Apostles would be set outside the limits of 
the normal course of history, and the initium Christianismi would be 
mythologized. This Wilckens admits (p. 208). But he declares: Paul—and 
with him the second half of Acts—does not represent the Apostles, but the 
Church as such: Paul’s work already belongs to Luke’s Gentile-Christian 
post-apostolic present. Acts does not portray a ‘holy past,’ but ‘the real 
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connection of the time of Jesus, the apostolic age and post-apostolic Gentile 
Christianity’ (p. 210). 

This Lucan outline is according to Wilckens theologically legitimate. To 
Käsemann’s critical question ‘How can Jesus possess saving power for 
present believers .. . if Jesus himself does not continually encounter them 
in the present as the exalted Lord?’ (ZTAK 51 (1954) 139), Wilckens answers: 
“What happens if not only do the historical Jesus and the Christus praesens 
draw apart with the progress of historical time, but at the same time also the 
presence of the exalted Lord detaches itself more and more from his eschato- 
logical coming?’ (p. 212). If the past 1s to have only exemplary significance, 
then ‘every present experience of the exalted Lord becomes of necessity a 
mythical Nunc of mythological religiosity’ (213). ‘That Luke consistently 
blocked this way to the solution of the problems of his time... should not 
be brought as a reproach against him, but rather only assessed as theologically 
legitimate’ (213). Luke set the Jesus-event as ‘the middle of time’ ‘at the 
same time in the context of a universal history understood as Heilsgeschichte’ 
(ibid.). In so doing—Wilckens thinks—Luke did not imprison the saving 
event as a ‘brutum factum’ in a ‘causal relationship’ (which Jewish and 
primitive Christian antiquity did not know). Rather—and this in Pannenberg 
is a central idea—in Jesus all promises are fulfilled: ‘In the life of Jesus that 
is completely anticipated which tradition described as the eschatological time 
of salvation .. .’ (214). “What will happen in the Parousia is thus basically 
the return of the exalted Lord in the heilsgeschichtlich function of the im- 
mediately present locus of salvation. . . . ‘The soteriological importance 
which pre-Lucan Christianity attributed to the eschatological coming of 
Christ Luke has thus consistently transferred to the past epoch of the earthly 
time of Jesus’ (ibid.). The salvation which the Parousia ‘will inaugurate for 
the elect’ is ‘in no respect different from the salvation which was already 
fully present in the earthly life of Jesus’ (p. 216). 

Did Luke really—as Pannenberg and Wilckens affirm—understand the 
past life of Jesus as proleptic, an anticipation of the future time of salvation, 
and thus point Christian faith back from the expectation of a mythical 
Parousia to the past history of Jesus of Nazareth? Wilckens admits that in 
the process Jesus’ significance as judge of the living and the dead at the 
Parousia is left out of consideration (216). Luke still expects—although for 
an indeterminate date (Acts 3.19ff.)—the ‘mythical’ Parousia, after which 
no more sick will be healed, no more sinners converted. To that extent the 
earthly work of Jesus is for Luke nor an anticipation of the consummation 
of all history at the Parousia. But over and above that there remains to be 
considered (as Wilckens himself, p. 216f., recalls to the reader’s memory by 
spacing the type): “The death of Jesus has’ (for Luke) ‘no redemptive signi- 
ficance, and hence the Lucan Christology in general lacks any substantial soteri- 
ology.’ But what then has the (alleged) anticipation of the consummation 
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of the divine saving activity in the earthly life of Jesus to say to Luke’s 
reader—and to us? 

Käsemann thinks to detect a deep caesura in Luke between the time 
of Jesus and the Apostles and the time of the Church. Wilckens on the other 
hand saw such a caesura between the time of Jesus and the time which 
follows; only so does the time of Jesus take on for him its proleptic character. 
Perhaps both have read too much theory of history into Luke’s work. For 
Luke a mighty arch stretches from Abraham to the Parousia; Luke knows 
that he himself—even if Jesus now dwells in heaven until his coming again, 
and only his name is here miraculously present—he himself is in the same time 
and under the same saving plan of God as the disciples in Galilee. In that 
Luke has Jesus meet with the Apostles for forty days before his Ascension, 
there is no deep caesura between the time of Jesus and that which follows. 
Our time (Luke does not yet use the word ‘Church’ in its present-day sense) 
in which the ‘Word of God’, the Christian proclamation, spreads victorious 
over all the earth, belongs for Luke to the saving plan of God just as much 
as the time of Jesus. 

Admittedly we must confess: the fact that Luke thus levelled out the 
difference between the times did not remain without its consequences. The 
risen Jesus—in contrast to the Pauline doctrine—has flesh and bones again. 
Earth and heaven are not so far apart that a cloud cannot provide transport 
from here to there and back again. This massive theology (in which now and 
then ‘direct experiences of transcendence’, i.e. of God, occur) is not a positive 
appraisal of history. Luke is just as little an anticipation of Hegel as a 
Kierkegaard before his time. He seeks for his Church a way which will 
preserve it against the worst evil in this world; he shows his Church a meaning 
for its life during this time, in the victorious proclamation of the message 
of Christ. He no longer watches passionately, like Paul, for the imminent 
turn of the ages, but he lives in the certainty that even in this our time God’s 
goodness is new every morning. 


COMMENTARY 


1 
ACTS 1: 1-8 
RETROSPECT AND A FAREWELL SPEECH 


1 The first book I wrote, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus did and 
taught, ? up to the day on which, after giving instructions to the Apostles 
whom he had chosen through the Holy Spirit, he was taken up. ° To them 
he presented himself alive after his passion by many proofs, appearing to 
them during the space of forty days, and speaking of the kingdom of God. 
* And as he was eating with them, he charged them not to depart from 
Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father, ‘which you have heard 
from me. 5 For John baptized with water; but you will be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit not many days hence.’ ° The assembled group, then, 
asked him, ‘Lord, do you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ 
7 He said to them: ‘It is not for you to know times or seasons which the 
Father has established in his own authority, ® but you will receive power, 
when the Holy Spirit comes upon you; and you will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, and even to the end of the earth.’ 
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VERSE 1: Acts,’ as the second book of a large? historical work, begins 
in accordance with literary forms with a renewed dedication? (to Theophilus*) 


1In antiquity mpa&er¢ denotes outstanding deeds, especially those of rulers. It thus 
becomes the title of historical works (Wikenhauser, Geschichtswerk 94-104). If Luke’s two 
books had appeared simultaneously as one whole on one scroll, they would not have 
borne individual titles. It has been conjectured that the superscriptions were only added 
when they came to occupy different positions in the canon. Tertullian and Cyprian render 
mpatets correctly as acta, but the Italic and Vulgate later introduced actus, which is less 
acceptable. The Canon Muratori with its ‘acta omnium apostolorum’ shows what people 
hoped to find in the book. The singular rpa&ıc, found in D and elsewhere, may have 
originated in an itacism. 

2 Together Luke’s two works make up over a quarter of the New Testament. 

3 Cf. Luke 1 1-4. The prologue to Luke applies only to the third gospel (against Cad- 
bury, Beg. IL, 489-510). An ancient book was not specially written for the person to whom 
it is dedicated. The dedication honours him as a patron (who in certain cases undertook 
to finance or disseminate the book) and (despite Zahn 9f.) attests the author’s desire for 
publicity. See now Haenchen, ZThK 58 (1961), 362-5. 

"+ We do not know who Theophilus was (even Jews bore the name, e.g. a high priest 
mentioned in Josephus, Antiquities XVIII 123); perhaps it was a pseudonym (for Flavius 
Clemens ?). The identification with the Theophilus of Clem. Rec. X. 1 or that of Seneca’s 
7th Epistle (a Christian forgery) is worthless. It was considered preferable, when repeating 
a dedication, not to repeat the title xeatiote (in prologues this was generally not a high 
title of honour, corresponding to egregius, but was simply the equivalent of optimus). In 
the case of ancient books, dedication constituted the act of publication. The picture of the 
book-market painted by Theodor Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin 1882), who speaks 
of editions running into 500 or 1000 copies, was long ago toned down by Karl Diatsko 
(Untersuchungen über ausgewählte Kapitel des antiken Buchwesens, Leipzig 1900, 149-78) 
and finally corrected by H. I. Marrou in ‘La Technique de l'édition a l’époque patristique’, 
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and a backward glance to the first book,’ the Gospel according to Luke. 
This had given an account of everything that? Jesus? did and taught*: thus 
it was Luke’s intention? to gather up the whole tradition. This opening verse 
of Acts shows that firstly: Christianity is adopting the literary forms. It is 
therefore on the point of leaving the milieu of ‘ordinary folk’® and entering 
the world of literature, the cultural world of antiquity.” Thus its aloofness 
from the ‘world’ in which it grew up, expecting the end of this aeon, 
is diminishing. The first stirrings can be sensed of the transition from a 


Vigil. Christianae III (1949), 208-24. The person to whom the book was dedicated would 
give permission for copies to be made and see to its dissemination. In this connection a 
letter of Augustine’s is of particular interest. He asks the priest Firmus, to whom he is 
sending, in 22 fascicles, the 22 books of De Civitate Dei, if he would kindly authorize one 
or two master copies from which other copies might be made (C. Lambot, Revue Bene- 
dictine 51 (1939), 109-21: Augustine’s letter is on pp. 112ff.). The Lucan writings will not 
have appeared on the ‘book market’ at all; reviewing Dibelius’s Aufsätze, A. D. Nock 
already showed that Dibelius’s ideas about ancient practice in dedication and publishing 
were misconceptions (Gnomon 25 (1953), 501). There was therefore no need for these writings 
to bear the name of the author (cf. Studies, 89); also there is now even less reason to speak 
of a double public, since Acts was incomprehensible to an educated Gentile, if he was not 
familiar with the synagogues or the Christian church. This does not of course exclude 
the possibility that Acts might, and was intended to, influence a patron acquainted with 
and well-disposed to Christianity. 

1 This is the meaning of np@rtos Adyos here (see p. 76f. above and cf. Dupont p. 35). 
At 7.12 and 12.10 Luke Hellenistically employs xeatov and newrog for npdtepoc, without 
implying a toltosg. This removes all basis for the supposition of Ramsay (pp. 27f.) and 
Zahn (pp. 16-18) that Luke planned a third book. The pév alone (without a following 3é) 
also appears in 3.21, 27.21, and 28.22 (as well as eight times in èv obv: 1.18, 2.41, 
5.41,13 4,17.30, 23.22 and 26.4 & 9), and hence does not betray any revision supplanting 
the Lucan text. 

2 ov for &: such ‘attraction of the relative’ (Bl.-Debr. § 294) occurs eleven times in 
Luke, 22 times in Acts. 

3 In BD the article is missing before ’Inaotc, probably through haplography. 

* yoEaro is a periphrasis for the finite verb. It is in this way that LXX renders the 
Hebrew #139, But in everyday popular Latin also coepi was in those days used to render the 
tenses of the normal verb (W. Siiss, Gnomon (1951) 314). To translate ‘everything which 
Jesus from the beginning .. .’ (as eg. Beg. IV 3, Loisy 135, Dupont 35) is to do 
violence to the language. The use of this periphrasis enabled Luke, in his very nicely 
balanced opening sentence, to achieve a rhythmically impeccable sequence of words, 
which could not have been attained with a simple imperfect or aorist. rotetv te xal SidSacxerv 
denotes Jesus’ miracles and teaching (cf. 7.22 èv Adyots xal Epyors). noty of Jesus’ miracles 
also occurs at Acts 10.39: ra&vrwy av Enolncev. Stddoxetv is the normal expression in 
Luke’s Gospel for Jesus’ teaching. There is thus no reason here to deny (with Menoud, 
NT Studien für R. Bultmann (1954) 153) Luke’s authorship of this verse. 

5 Jacquier (p. 4) disputes this intention, referring to John 21.25. But this hyperbolical 
conclusion cannot be taken as a measure of Luke’s aspirations. Matthew a!so (probably 
not far removed in time from Luke) appears to be striving for something similar, though 
without explicitly saying so. Towards the end of the first century the necessity of collecting 
the valuable tradition must have become pressing. And what Matthcw and Luke offer 
must represent very nearly the whole of the old tradition still available. 

6 Dibelius, Studies, 2. 

7 Ibid., 4. 
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Palestinian sect! to a world religion.” And this provokes the question: In this 
transition from aloofness to contact with the ‘world’, will the Christian faith 
remain true to itself and find a new form compatible with its original essence ? 
Secondly the determination to collect the whole of the Jesus-tradition 
indicates a desire not to lose any fragment of the precious heritage on which 
the Church is founded. But there is a parallel endeavour to fix the form of 
the Jesus-tradition for all time: the canonical gospel looms in prospect,? 
and with it the end of the first, the foundation-laying era of the Church. Even 
now a time is beginning, an age of transformation, in which the very forces 
which have conserved the Old are pressing forward to something New. This 
is evident from the fact that, probably for the first time,* a writer is daring 
to continue the Gospel with a second book—a book of Acts.” 

VERSE 2: &ypı® Fo jyépas’ d&veAnupOy® refers to the point at which 


1 Acts 24.14 and especially 28.22 show that the Jews then regarded Christianity as 
a sect of dubious character. 

2 That we are not reading too much into the words is confirmed by we ésyarou 
ns Yis in verse 8 and by ele m&vta tà Evy in Luke 24.47. 

3 This end admittedly was not achieved, because for various reasons four separate 
gospels were vying for universal recognition. Tatian’s attempt to unite them in a gospel 
harmony did not succeed—whether he also used a fifth, apocryphal gospel is a question 
we must put aside. 

“ Pre-Lucan comprehensive accounts of the original Christian mission have not been 
shown to exist. 

5See pp. 34f. and 97 above. The linking of the two books in a composite 
historical work was only possible because Luke saw a heilsgeschichtlich continuity between 
the earthly life of Jesus and the apostolic age. But at the same time this conferred on the 
age of Jesus the character of a historical epoch. 

6 The suggestion (Michaelis, 7) that &ypr means ‘up to, but not including’ is an 
apologetic expedient which leads to a dead-end. Luke is after all referring to a day of 
which he gave some account, not one which he failed to mention in his gospel. 

7 xp dc Huépag = Ayer ts Hutouc, (èv) H: see Bl.-Debr. § 294, 2 & 5. 

8 veul proves that diéorn dr’ adtdv in Luke 24.51 refers to the Ascension, 
even if xal dveoépeto elg tov odpavdv (absent from D, which changes ŝtéory into &néom, 
and from the ‘ Western’ text) should be a later addition (according to Jeremias, Die Abend- 
mahlsworte Jesu, 4th ed., 144f. [ET The Eucharistic Words of Jesus 1966, 151], the shorter 
‘ Western’ text ‘eliminates the ascension on Easter evening for harmonising purposes’). If 
*he parted from them’ implied merely that Jesus left his disciples for a while, the whole 
pathos of the Lucan ending would be meaningless. Why should Jesus take them to Bethany 
(on we rpóg see p. 76 above), if his absence from them was to be merely temporary? This 
detail is in itself evidence that Luke was reproducing an Ascension-tradition. Moreover Luke 
24.53 (‘they were continually in the Temple’) describes a fairly permanent situation. It 
need scarcely be added that the Ascension of Jesus also represents the most fitting conclusion 
to the gospel from the literary point of view. 

In this way, of course, arose that discordance between the end of Luke and the 
beginning of Acts which impelled the ‘Western’ witnesses to alter the text transmitted by 
B NX A C 81. It was not enough to leave out xal dvepépeto ele tov odpavdv in Luke 24.51: 
a&veanupby in Acts 1.2 had also to disappear. This however made a new main verb necessary, 
hence—1: Gig and t chose évretAcjzevog: usque in diem quo praecepit apostolis per spiritum 
sanctum etc.; but praecepit demanded some such complement as praedicare evangelium 
(recalling Luke 24.47 and Acts 1.8), which entailed the clumsy postponement of quos 
elegerat. 2: The Old Latin text in Augustine’s De cons. evang. 4.8, and in the pseudo- 
Augustinian De unitate eccles. 11 (27), makes é€cAéEato the main verb: usque in diem quo 
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Luke’s gospel ends,’ and &vreı&uevos to the words of Jesus in Luke 24:44- 
9.2 Sic mvebuatos &ylov relates to the succeeding phrase, the choice of the 
Apostles.* This is Luke’s way of making the Apostles’ authority plain to 
the reader: Jesus chose them through the Holy Spirit and commissioned them 
before his departure. The most important part of the charge he laid upon 
them is repeated, and partly reformulated, in verses 4f. and 7f. Basically, 
of course, the action recounted in Acts is a divine one,* but as witnesses 
of Jesus the Apostles (and their helpers) are the human instruments’ 
through which that action is performed.® 

VERSE 3: With ols’ xat® Luke passes directly from the content of the 
earlier book into the presentation of the new action, as was certainly 


apostolos elegit per spiritum sanctum, mandans eis etc.; but this text is ridiculous—the gospel 
does not end with the choosing of the Apostles (Luke 6.13ff.)! 3: Nor does the variant 
in die quo (qua) apostolos elegit (Augustine, Contra Felicem 1.4; Contra epist. Fundamenti 9, 
similarly the treatise Contra Varimodum 1.31 & 3.71) escape the same charge. D and d 
are eclectic. It is easy to see why &veinuoßn was deleted and praedicare evangelium inserted 
as a supplement; but at the same time the resulting text is so meaningless that one cannot 
follow Ropes (Beg. III, 256-61) in regarding it as the original, and &veäinu.oßn as a later 
addition which found its way into every Greek MS. 

1 After P. Feine, C. C. Torrey and H. Sahlin had thought to detect in Acts 1-15.35 
a Jewish Christian or Aramaic source which had already served the third gospel (see 
pp. 28f., 72ff. & 46 above), P. H. Menoud put forward the thesis that Luke’s two books 
had originally been one (“Remarques sur les textes de l’Ascension dans Luc-Actes’, NT 
Studien fiir R. Bultmann (1954) 148-56); in this he was followed by Trocmé (pp. 32f.). 
Luke 24.50-3 and Acts 1.1-5, it is suggested, were not added until on admittance to the 
canon the whole was divided into two. But it is highly unlikely that Luke would have 
broken the already hardened mould of the gospel in this way; moreover Acts 1.6 would 
be incomprehensible directly after Luke 24.47, the catalogue of Apostles in Acts 1.13 
implies the reader’s unfamiliarity with that of Luke 6.14-16, and Jesus would scarcely 
have risen heavenwards from the house in Jerusalem which is the scene of Luke 24.36-49. 
The stylistic reasons which led to Menoud’s thesis are dealt with in our detailed comments 
and the general discussion. 

2 There is no reason why F. J. A. Hort should have complained (The Christian 
Ecclesia (1897) 39, quoted Ned. Th. Tijds. 9 (1954/5) 349), that we do not know what 
évtetAcuevoc refers to. 

3 For Luke (despite 14.4, 14) only the Twelve are Apostles (or here the Eleven— 
see below on 1.21f.). They represent the legitimate Church in his eyes, which is why he 
stresses the part played by the Spirit in their election (8t& mveduatosg &ylov belongs with 
obs ELeiebaro: Luke readily shifts stressed words forward, e.g. Luke 24.7, Acts 1.10, 3.19, 
4.33, §.13, 7.35, 9.14, 12.25, 16.14, 19.4, 20—cf. p. 79f. above and Dupont, ‘La Mission 
de Paul “à Jérusalem”, Actes 12.25’ in NovTest. I, 1956, 275-303). 

“ The Aóyoç ob Geo is in a sense the subject of Acts. 

5 Cf. Acts 9.15. 6 Sce below on 1.8. 

7 This is the first of those ostensibly relative, but in reality main clauses to which 
Luke is addicted: 1.3, 11; 2 24; 3.2, 3, 21; 5.36; 6.6; 7.20, 39, 45, 46; 8.15; 9.39; 
10.38, 40; 11.6, 23, 30; 12.4, 31, 43; 14.9, 16; 16.2, 14, 24; 17.10; 18.27; 19.25; 21.4, 32; 
22 4, 5; 23 14, 29, 33; 24.18, 19; 25.16, 18, 26; 26.7, 10, 12, 19; 27.17; 28.8, 10, 14, 15, 
18, 23. In Gnomon 28 (1956) 588, A. Debrunner describes Acts 25.16 as a Latinism, from 
which he distinguishes the ‘characterizing’ use of the relative clause found as far back as 
Homer; with this one might perhaps classify such a passage as Acts 7.53. In other cases, 
again, e.g. 3.15 and 4.10, the model seems to be a Semitic use of the relative clause in 
description of God. D. Tabachowitz has pointed out (Eranos 30, Göteborg 1932, 99ff.) 
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permissible in ancient historiography.’ The only striking thing is that Luke 
goes back beyond the final point just mentioned, the Ascension,” and 
speaks of the many ‘convincing proofs’? by which Jesus showed himself 
to be alive after his death. These are the ‘appearances’,> which ensued 


that conjunction with the relative is very frequent in Byzantine Greek. A. Werner (Byzant. 
Zeitschr. 31 (1931) 275) suspects a development within Greek itself, while W. Fritz, 
H. Christensen and L. Thurnayr (ibid.) think it a Latinism. 

8 xal after a relative occurs in Acts 1.3, 11; 7.45; 10.39; 11.30; 12.4; 13.22; 
17.34; 22.5; 24.6 (twice!); 26.10, 26, 29; 27.23; 28.10. Other NT instances: Mark 3.19; 
Luke 6.13, 16; 7.49; 10.30, 39; 23.51 (v./.); John 8.25(?); Rom. 4.22 (v./.); 5.2; 8.34; 
9.24: I Cor. 1.8; 2.13; 4.5; 11.23; 15.1, 2, 3, 29f.; II Cor. 1.22; 3.6; 5.5 (v.1.); Gal. 2.10; 
Eph. 1.11, 13 (twice); 2.22; Phil. 2.5; 3.12, 20; 4.9; Col. 1.29; 2. 11f.; 3.15; 4.3; I Thess. 
1.5, 11; Hebr. 1.2; 6.7; 7.2, 4; I Peter 2.8; 3.19, 21 (list completed after Zerwick, who 
rightly draws attention also to the expression dta totto xal, e.g. Luke 11.49; I Thess. 
2.13 & 3.5). In all these cases the x«l ought to be left untransiated. A. J. Wensinck’s 
attempt (‘The Semitisms of Codex Bezac’, Bulletin of the Bezan Club No. XII, Leyden 1937, 
11-48) to derive it from the Semitic is not successful: it belongs to the Greek koine (used 
by Justin and Eusebius), and has a counterpart in Latin (cf. Gösta Thörnell, ‘De usu 
particulae “et”, Studia Tertullianea II, Uppsala 1920, 74-9). 

1 This is shown by the prologues to Books 2-5 & 7 of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 8 & 13 
of Josephus’ Antiquities, and 3-8 of Herodian’s histories (see V. Larrañaga, L’ Ascension 
de Notre Seigneur dans le NT, Rome 1938, 270-325). Most historians used to follow their 
review of the preceding book with a preview of the one in hand. 

2 This wasoneof Gerke’s main reasons for advancing the hypothesis that the prologue 
has been retouched. The author ‘had no intention of dealing once again with the Ascension, 
for he expressly states that he has dealt with it in the first book... The debrepog Adyog was 
only meant to cover the history of the succeeding period, from the moment when Jesus 
parted from his disciples (up to, say, the death of Paul?).’ Gerke conjectures as the original 
continuation of verse 2: viv 52 Sebtecodv cor vpadae Adyov ESoEE woe wept xtA (op. cit., 390). 
Norden (Agnostos Theos, 315f.) similarly supplied: ‘But now I will try to relate what 
followed, as I myself was present to see it or learned from trustworthy witnesses, up to 
Paul’s arrival in Rome.’ Loisy (p. 138) already wondered why the reviser should have 
suppressed so harmless a sentence. He could indeed have gone on, without more ado: 
“Now Jesus presented himself alive’ etc. What neither Gerke nor Norden nor Preuschen 
(p. 4) nor Meyer (III, p. 12) noticed was that verse 3 is one of those typically Lucan relative 
sentences discussed on pp. 77 & 139 (n.7) above. It is scarcely to be assumed that a 
reviser would have imitated this peculiarity, and the xat after the relative into the bargain. 

3 The fact that sexunotov is a hapax legomenon does not entitle us (with Menoud, 
op. cit., 153) to ascribe it to a reviser. 

4 In ThWb V, 910-23, Michaelis has demonstrated that in Luke 24.26, 46; Acts 1.3; 
3.18; 17.3 & 26.23 radetv (or nadntöc) signifies not ‘suffer’ but ‘die’ (antonym: ‘rise’ 
or ‘be awakened’). This usage occurs also in Hebr. 9.26 & 13.11 and I Peter 3.18 (B); 
other places cited by Michaelis are open to question, especially Luke 22.15, the opening 
words of Christ at the Last Supper. The formula 70A& ma8etv (adopted from Mark 8.31 
in Luke 9.22, and repeated in Luke 17.25) refers to the many pains that Jesus had to 
undergo during the Passion, and should not be confused with the absolute use of nadetv. 
This cannot be derived from the 229 (‘to bear’) of Isaiah 53.4 (against Michaelis, 914f.), 
which no Greek translation renders by ma@etv. The absolute use appears to derive from 
Hellenism. 

5 The Hellenistic örr&vouxı (cognate with dxtaolx) means ‘appear’, ‘show oneself’, 
but not in the sense of a ‘vision’. In I Kings 8.8 LXX it means ‘be visible’, while in the 
Papyri obx dzt&vopat is said of missing persons (Beg. IV, 4). The word does not indicate 
anything visionary (against Wendt, 67): Luke does not regard the appearances of the risen 
Christ as visions! Tobit 12.19 (in the longer text) is probably already influenced by Acts. 
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within the sacred space of forty days.! The gospel of Luke had left the 
reader with the impression that the Lord’s final parting from his disciples 
took place on the very night of Easter Sunday. Now we learn that during the 
following forty days Jesus was repeatedly in their company and spoke to 
them of the ‘kingdom of God’.? This not only gives the content of the 
conversation but prepares for the disciples’ question about the kingdom (v. 6). 

VERSE 4: Having thus summarized the forty days, Luke now presents 
an individual scene; not until verse 9 is the reader aware that this is Jesus’ 
last conversation with his disciples. At table with them,? Jesus enjoins them 
not to leave* Jerusalem? but to wait here for the promised coming of the 


18.’ huepõv Tescepdxovra is Hellenistic for “mithin forty days.’ According to I Cor. 
15.3-7 the appearances of Jesus to Peter, the Twelve, over 500 brethren, James and all the 
Apostles seem to follow one another fairly rapidly. This space of time was then probably 
denoted by the ‘sacred’ number of 40 days (cf. Dornseiff, op. cit., 135). Later came an 
attempt to secure the reality of these appearances, against gnostic docetism, by accounts 
of communal meals (Acts 10.41, cf. Luke 24.43). Tradition preserved the number of five 
appearances mentioned by Paul just as little as it did the original account of them. 

2 The Bactrcla tod Oco is mentioned in Acts 1.3 & 6, 8.12, 14.22, 19.8, 20 25, 
28.23 & 31. Acts 1.6 and 14.22 obviously refer to the kingdom of God which will begin 
with the Parousia. This is not contradicted by Luke 17.21, for as Luke understands it 
Jesus is not declaring that the kingdom is in the unbclieving Pharisees, but that in his own 
person it is in the midst of them; hence it will return with his second coming (cf. Luke 22.30). 
An imminent expectation of the kingdom Luke admittedly rejects (see on 1.7 below), but 
he does not for that reason give up the expectation as such. Since the kingdom of God 
is the state of perfection towards which the Christians are advancing, Luke can describe it 
simply in 1.3, 19.8, 20.25 and 28.23 as the content of the Christian proclamation. The 
significance of the ‘name of Jesus’ (8.12) in this connection is evident from 4.12. Acts 
lends no support to Dodd’s thesis of ‘realized eschatology’ (Apostolic Preaching, 46f., 
History and the Gospel, 113ff.) namely that the kingdom ‘came’ in Jesus’ life, death and 
resurrection. Wikenhauser rightly stresses (NT Abhandlungen, Suppl. vol. 1, 1951, 108) 
that Acts strictly separates the concepts of God’s kingdom and the Church. Van Stempvoort 
(op. cit., 353) misses Luke’s meaning in saying that the kingdom is ‘everything God does 
in Christ to gather the Church out of the world’: see rather Conzelmann Theology of St. Luke, 
113-119. 

3 Assuming that auvadlloucı means ‘to eat (salt) together with someone.’ In Clem. 
Rec. 7.2 and Clem. Hom. 13.4 the word denotes the evening meal (here consisting of bread 
and salt); see E. Donckel, ‘Sale Sumpto’, Ephem. Liturg. 47 (1933), 101-12, and cf. 
Hanssen, ibid. 42 (1928) 551-60. Luke speaks of the risen Jesus eating in Luke 24.43 and 
Acts 10.41, also in the latter verse of the communal meal with the disciples: cf. Bowen, 
ZNW 13 (1912), 247ff. Other interpretations: a variant spelling of cuvauAlGoat (the reading 
of many minuscules): Beg. IV, 5, appealing to Euseb., Suppl. quaest. ad Marinum, Migne 
PG 22, 1005, suggests ‘lie together’ or ‘be together’ (Bauer s.v.). The meaning ‘be together 
with’ has beenconjectured but not proved. In Josephus (e.g. Ant. VIII 105), the active denotes 
‘to gather’ (trans.) and the middle voice(e.g. Bell. III 162) ‘to gather’ (intrans.). Hemsterhuis’ 
much-favoured conjecture ovvadCoyévorcg presupposes the latter sense. 

* In classical grammar (see Moulton, 122ff.) un xwelCeo8ar implies ‘to stop moving 
away’ as against un XWpLdnvar = “not to begin moving away’. But Luke’s construc- 
tions are not to be measured with classical yardsticks. Here, as in Luke 24.49, he means 
*to stay in Jerusalem’. Loisy conjectures (p. 152) that in the original version of Acts Jesus 
ordered the disciples to wait in Jerusalem for the Parousia (=‘the promise of the Father’). 
But the version offered by Luke seems rather intended to preclude the tradition of the 
disciples’ return to Galilee. 

5 Here ‘IepocoAvuwv breaks R. Schütz’s rule that the Hebraic form ‘IepoveaAyu 
(occurring 39 times in Acts) is employed in the speeches of Aramaic-speakers. 
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Spirit. Luke was certainly acquainted with the tradition that Jesus had directed 
the disciples to Galilee (Mark 14.28, 16.7), but this he had corrected in 
Luke 24.6. The tradition of the forty days was the more welcome to him in 
that it attested the unbroken continuity of the early church community. Here 
in Jerusalem, at Pentecost, the Father’s promise,! which the disciples have 
heard from Jesus himself,” will be fulfilled. Not until 2.17, however, is 
there any reference to the OT passage in which that promise is enshrined.’ 
Up to that point the reader learns merely that Jesus has communicated some 
such word of promise to his disciples.* 

VERSE 5: Luke gives the reason for the instruction to wait in a saying 
of Jesus which he will recall in 11.16. In contrast to the mere water-baptism 
of John, the disciples are to be baptized with the Holy Spirit, and that before 
long.” The only occasion in the synoptic gospels when Jesus speaks of the 
Spirit is in the logion Mark 13.11 par. The saying quoted in the present verse 
seems to have developed in the course of tradition from a saying of the 
Baptist (Matt. 3.11, Luke 3.16) into a saying of Jesus. It well suited Luke’s 
purpose, in that it ascribes to John a mere water-baptism, while reserving the 
Spirit for the baptism of Christ and his Church. This is in accordance with 
what Luke teaches in Acts 19. 1-6. 

VERSE 6: is slightly set apart from what precedes by the uèv odv.© Those 
gathered—Luke chooses the indefinite expression because 1.21 implies that 


1 “The promise of the Father’ means in the first place ‘what the Father had promised’, 
i.e. the Spirit (as also in Luke 24.49 and Acts 2.33): with this rrepıu£verv fits. But also it 
is ‘the word of promise’, and with this alone is nxoboate appropriate. Cf. Eph. 1.13. 

2 As in Luke 5.14 and Acts 14.22, 17.3, 23.22 & 25.5, the transition to direct 
speech (marked by jxobcaté uov) is a device—also known to classical Greck—for loosening 
the stiffness of the presentation; the converse is found in 23.24. Thus there is no justification 
for the reproofs administered by many commentators over this stylistic error. D smoothes 
the transition by interpolating: pnoy, dua tod otduatds pov. 

3 Joel 3.1-5 (so e.g. Wendt, 68). Holtzmann (p. 24) and others relate the end of v. 4 
to Luke 24.49. But this saying is in substance identical with our passage. Jesus would 
thus ‘be referring his hearers to the words he is on the point of uttering’ (Loisy, 151f.). 

“ $c. is understood as ‘because’ by e.g. Overbeck (3), Knopf (531) and Bauernfeind 
(17). Others, including Zahn (28 n. 47), Preuschen (5), Wellhausen (2) and Jacquier (13), 
take it as öt. recitativum (Bl.-Debr. §397, 5), in which case v. 5 would itself become the 
"promise of the Father’. 

5 The words où petà noMds tabras Aukpas are definitely part of Jesus’ speech. 
They are not a Latinism, as has persistently been maintained ever since Blass: non post 
multos hos dies would be bad Latin (Beg. IV, 7, with reference to LXX Ex. 2.23 & 4.19: 
uetà 82 tag huépag tag mOAAKG éxelvac). On the position of negatives in Luke, sce Bl.-Debr. 
§ 433, 3: ‘In classical style there is a tendency to place before the preposition any negative... 
modifying a participle or adjective governed by a preposition; the same practice is occasion- 
ally found in the NT.’ Luke’s meaning is ‘within the next few days’. 

6 uèv ovv is ‘a favourite formula of Acts in opening a new story which is nevertheless 
connected with what goes before’ (Beg. IV, 7). It occurs in Acts 1.6, 18; 2.41; 5.41; 8.4, 25; 
9.31; 11.19; 12.5; 13.4; 14.3; 15.3, 30; 16.5; 17.12, 17, 30; 19.32, 38; 23.18, 22, 31; 
25.4, 11; 26.4, 9; 28.5. According to Overbeck (p. 4) it indicates here that the following 
scene is no longer in the house. 
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not only the Apostles were present—ask whether! Jesus will now restore? 
the kingdom to Israel. The question is not meant to show the disciples’ 
ignorance, but provides an opportunity to clarify a problem of the highest 
significance. The earliest Christians regarded the outpouring of the Spirit 
as a sign that the end of the world was at hand.* With this in mind it is 
easy to understand why they should ask, ‘Is the kingdom coming now,‘ at 
the same time as the Spirit?’ The question thus brings up the problem of 
the eschatological near-expectation, which is however linked with a second 
problem: ‘Is the kingdom restricted to Israel?’ Here we have the first mention 
of the problem of the Gentile mission, which will make itself felt again and 
again in Acts, right up to 28.28. 

VERSE 7: The asyndetic® ‘He said to them: It is not for you...’ 
makes clear to the reader that Jesus is expressing a stern injunction which 
must be obeyed. But at the same time the Christian is relieved of the painful 
disappointment brought on by non-fulfilment of the imminent expectation 
(cf, II Peter 3.3ff.). For this purpose Luke makes use of a logion which he 
had not taken from Mark into his own gospel but had saved for this passage 
(cf. Mark 13.32 = Matt. 24.36). In its Lucan form, it forbids the asking 
of any questions about the hour of the Parousia. It is evident from this that 
Luke is the spokesman of a new age. He has decisively renounced all expecta- 
tion of an imminent end. Consequently the task has arisen of finding a new 
relationship to this world in which, by God’s inscrutable will, the Christians 
must continue to live. 

VERSE 8: After it has been made clear what the Christians must renounce, 
they learn what they are to be given: the disciples will receive the Holy 
Spirit? and then be Jesus’ witnesses® to the ends of the earth.? This 


1 cl is a Hellenistic way of introducing direct questions also (BI.-Debr. § 440, 3). 

2 From Malachi 3.23 LXX onwards, émoxabiormu is a technical term in eschatology: 
the establishment of the right order by God (here, Jesus) at the end of time (cf. TAWb I, 
386ff.). 

3 So Zeller (78), Schneckenburger (198) and Overbeck (5). 

* ‘At this time’ = ob petà modArKs tabtas Huspac. 

58 A and & remove the asyndeton by the insertion of 5; D it by x«l. 

6 Luke omits ‘not even the Son knows that day and hour,’ which had now become 
a stumbling-block. 

7 Here the Holy Spirit appears as the mediator of the marvellous power ($övauıc) 
which works miracles (Suvaperc). Since these were regarded in primitive Christianity as 
the decisive sign of legitimation (Acts 2.22, cf. II Cor. 12.12), the Spirit which conferred 
miraculous power was a sine qua non for the mission (Beg. IV, 8). 

8 The term ‘Jesus’ witnesses’ is applied to the Apostles in Acts 1.8, 22; 2.32; 3.15; 
5.32; 10.39, 41 & 13.31, to Paul in 22.15 & 26.16, and to Stephen in 22.20. The subject 
of their witness is Jesus’ resurrection, and it is before Israel and the Gentile authorities that 
they testify. Isaiah 43.10 LXX offers an instance of gaprug in the OT: yéveo8é por 
UŠPTUPEG XTA. 

9 Verse 8bc contains the groundplan of Acts: Chapters 1 to 7—Jerusalem; 8 & 9— 
Judaea and Samaria; 10 to 28—the mission ‘to the ends of the earth.’ This last expression 
is borrowed from Isaiah 49.6, which Acts 13.47 interprets as a charge laid upon the 
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utterance is command and promise in one. It defines for the Church the terms 
of its commission (the Apostles are only the Church’s representatives, 
hence they may stay quietly in Jerusalem and allow Paul to carry on the 
main mission).! As Acts presents it, the Christian Church is a missionary 
Church.” Hence the other problem posed by the disciples’ question of verse 6 
is also resolved: the world-mission here decreed presupposes that salvation 
is not restricted to Israel.? 

The words of Jesus however have yet another implication. In laying 
down the course of the Christian mission from Jerusalem to the ‘end of the 
earth,’ they also prescribe the content of Acts: the progress of the gospel 
from Jerusalem to Rome. Thus what any normal statement of contents 
would have mentioned in verse 3 is here brought home to the community by 
the Lord himself as a God-willed sequence of events. In this way the story 
which Luke’s second book relates receives the divine seal: it was the Lord 
himself who pointed the way for the Church. The story of the Church is the 
history of divine salvation. 

This word of Jesus, containing at once gift and obligation, is the last 
word he speaks on earth. It is final and conclusive. 


At the hands of modern scholarship the proem of Acts has received 
undeservedly rough treatment. Even conservative scholars like Beyer (p. 10) 
and Bauernfeind (p. 18) deny it to Luke and charge it to a redactor. Why? 
Because it is not constructed in the habitual way for classical times. The 
typical proem begins by reminding the reader of what he learned from the 
previous book, then tells him what he is about to learn. This antithesis of 
past and future between which the proem is balanced is normally accentuated 
by the use of u&v and dé. With this procedure the present example is somewhat 
inconsistent, There is no dé after the uev. The events of the previous book, 
Luke’s Gospel, are indeed recalled, but there is no rehearsal of those to come. 
Instead, the author harks back beyond the Ascension story which brought 


Christian mission. By &ox&t« LXX here means simply ‘distant lands’: in Ps. Sol. 8.15 it 
applies to Rome; correspondingly, Rome is in Acts the farthest place perceptible and 
attained by the mission. Luke 2.32 attaches Isaiah 49.6 to Jesus, and it is from the will 
of God there expressed that Luke takes the injunction of Acts 1.8. 

1 The Twelve do no missionary work apart from the activity of Peter and John in 
Samaria (8.25). As Acts presents it, the rest of the mission falls essentially to Paul’s share. 
I Clem. 42.3f. offers quite another picture of the Apostles’ missionary activity. ‘Now when 
they had received their charges . . ., they went forth... to declare the glad tidings that 
the kingdom of God was at hand. They preached in town and village... .’ (Knopf, Hdb. z. 
NT, Suppl. 1920, 116). So do Justin, Apol. I 39.3: ‘men twelve in number set forth from... 
Jerusalem into the world . . .’, and Hermas Sim. IX 25.2: ‘Apostles and teachers who 
preached in all the world.’ Cf. E. Lohse, ThZ (1953), 263-5. 

2 Cf. Thomas Ohm, Z£MWuRW 37 (1953) 8. 

3 There is no suggestion in Acts of any mission west of Rome, say in Spain. 
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Luke to a close, and tells of appearances of the risen Christ during the forty 
days before the Ascension. The train of the narrative pulls out of the terminus 
a quo and—after a longish journey—pulls in at the same platform! It takes 
a redactor to produce such a muddle.... 

Moreover these philological and literary considerations! are not the 
only ones: there are also the theological. Two Ascensions—one on Easter 
Day (Luke 24.51), the other forty days after (Acts 1.9)—are one too many. 
Unless, like Michaelis (Die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen, 1944, 84-6), 
one adopts the simple expedient that Jesus came down from heaven for every 
one of these appearances—Acts 1.9 recounting merely the last of them— 
it is tempting to strike out the end of Luke (24.50-3) and the beginning of 
Acts, to verse 5. As inter alios Sahlin, Menoud and Trocmé believe, the two 
works were originally a single book, an outsize gospel containing the Acts 
not only of Jesus but of the Apostles. It was not until the question arose of 
taking the work into the canon, which admitted only gospels with the 
customary contents, that the work was cut in two at the appropriate place 
and the first part furnished with a conclusion, the second with an introduction 
for which the late legend of the forty days was pressed into service. Thus at 
one blow these scholars have eliminated the dual ascension and exonerated 
Luke from the alleged stylistic clumsiness of Acts’ opening verses. 

But if we want to judge the proem’s difficulties correctly, we must 
separate the real from the apparent. To the latter category belongs the solitary 
éy, for instance, which is followed by no dé: this is a frequent feature in 
Acts. Again, it is wrongly assumed that in 1.5 a redactor lapsed into direct 
speech out of sheer incompetence; on the contrary, the passage from indirect 
to direct speech is a stylistic device often used by Luke in Acts in the interest 
of flexibility. The author has unjustly been reproached with showing Jesus as 
taking his departure, in Luke 24.50, with the gesture of the Benediction; 
this is however one of the many traits which Luke drew from his own Bible, 
the Old Testament (Ecclesiasticus 50.20). If Acts 1.1-5 contains several 
expressions not to be found in the rest of the book, there are on the other 
hand a number of peculiarly Lucan expressions: 1. radetv in the sense of 
‘to die,’ 2. xxi after the relative and 3. the ostensible relative clause which is 
in fact a main clause introduced by a relative; these are not exactly things 
that catch the eye and spur a redactor to imitation. Still less should Luke be 
criticised for omitting the normal statement of contents in respect of the book 
now under way. For one thing, it was quite possible for a writer of those 
days to plunge straight into the matter of the new book after reviewing the 
contents of the old; for another, Luke has in fact described the contents of 
Acts through the words of Jesus in verse 8. He has done so, moreover, in a 
way incomparably superior to the classical scheme, for now the whole action 


1 Forcefully expressed by Eduard Norden on pp. 315f. of Agnostos Theos. 
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of Acts becomes the fulfilment of Jesus’ word, and this is much more than a 
mere table of contents: it is a promise! 

It must be admitted that the two-fold account of the Ascension constitutes 
a greater stumbling-block. Here we must remind ourselves that Luke does 
not set as much store as we upon consistency in the story. This is for example 
evident from the freedom with which he tells three differing stories of Paul’s 
conversion, each answering the needs of the moment. The present case is 
no different. To Luke it is of the utmost importance that Acts should begin 
not with the disciples left to their own devices, but with the Lord, who visits 
and instructs them for forty days more. In this way the Christian mission on 
which they then embark becomes not a merely human enterprise but a 
process which the Lord himself has guided on its way. (The modern reader, 
who imagines the Apostles and other leading figures of the Early Church as 
completely self-sufficient human beings, must again and again in Acts be 
struck by the way in which such ‘mythical powers’ as the Lord, the Spirit, 
an angel, the ‘vision’, decisively intervene in the action!) This Ascension 
after forty days is however suitable only for Acts, not for the end of Luke. 
There the normal gospel version is appropriate, according to which Jesus 
took his leave on the night of Easter Sunday. And, of course, in ceremonial 
fashion: hence the gesture of benediction, which makes a peculiarly deep 
impression on the reader because of its very singularity. Exception to the 
variance of the two versions—this the alterations in D already show—has 
been taken only by those scholars who hold the writer to account for each 
stroke of the pen and are not satisfied until each tiny stone exactly fits its 
neighbours. It is thus by no means necessary to assume that Luke only heard 
about the forty days after his first book had appeared. 

Once we visualize this attitude on the part of early Christian writer Luke, 
we need no longer raise a hue and cry about the Acts proem or speculate 
on what happened at the juncture of ‘admittance to the canon’. This ‘admit- 
tance’ was in any case not decided by some central Bible Commission, which, 
having split the text, could have completed the halves in a consistent way! 
A document’s ‘admittance to the canon’ came about simply because large 
and important congregations loved it and used it in their services; from this 
grew its general recognition—and canonicity. So it is probable that first 
Luke’s gospel became ‘canonical’, and only later (because Luke was now 
one of the ‘four Evangelists’) his second book also, our ‘Acts’. 

Its name is not entirely justified. For in reality the author has detailed 
knowledge only of Peter and Paul; moreover Paul is not even one of the 
Twelve, who in Luke’s eyes are the only Apostles in the real sense. Of James 
the son of Zebedee the reader learns no more than that he was executed by 
the sword; his brother John is never more than Peter’s shadowy companion. 
The remaining nine Apostles are mere names. On the other hand there 
appears, alongside the two leading röles, an extensive cast of characters, 
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sacred and profane, from the girl in the doorway to the emperor (over 
eighty are actually named!). With them comes thronging in the motley life 
which fills Acts to the brim. For it deals not with isolated Apostles, but with 
the whole world of the Levantine seaboard, a soil in which the Christian 
Church grows and multiplies like the wonderful seed of the parable, which 
bore fruit thirty-, sixty- and a hundredfold. 

But then again, the book’s title is not wholly a misnomer. For one thing 
the Twelve are for Luke the first rulers of the Early Church, for another, 
Paul is their representative: a suffragan Apostle, as it were. With him (as 
20.29 quietly suggests) there draws to its close a time, a special time, when 
the Church was still pure. It was because, as Luke saw it, the ‘apostolic’ age 
comprehended the ideal existence of the Church that he could dare, in this 
second book, to place its history beside the earthly life of the Lord. 


2 
ACTS 1: 9-12 
THE ASCENSION 


? And when he had said this, he was taken up as they were looking; and 
a cloud received him out of their sight. 4° And while they were looking 
steadfastly as he went into heaven, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel. !! These said: ‘Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking into 
heaven? This Jesus, who was received up from you, shall come in the same 
manner as you have seen him go into heaven.’ !? Then they returned to 
Jerusalem from the mountain, called the Mount of Olives, which lies near 
Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s journey off. 
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VERSE 9: The tale moves seamlessly! on. After the ‘last word’ of Jesus, 
the command to mission, he is lifted up? before the gaze of the disciples (who 
thus become the eyewitnesses of the Ascension), enveloped by a cloud,? and 
withdrawn from their sight,* so that the report cannot further describe his 
entry into heaven itself. Luke’s account differs from pagan? or Jewish® 
representations of similar ascents by the fact that no earthly element (a 
whirlwind or the cloud itself) bears the exalted one aloft. 

VERSE 10: The disciples look on’ intently as Jesus goes up to heaven.® 


1 When E. Schwartz (NGG (1907), 278f. n. 1) and Preuschen (p. 6) had the impression 
of a sudden abruptness which they could only explain by the commencement of a new 
source, what they really missed was a ‘personal’ farewell, such as one might find if need be 
in the blessing of Luke 24.50. 

2D sa have the cloud enfold Jesus while he is yet on the ground. Doubtless they had 
in mind the cloud which envelops Jesus in the transfiguration story of Mark 9.7. 

3 NT parallels are Rev. 11.12, where the two witnesses rise to heaven év 17) vepfAy, 
and I Thess. 4.17, according to which the surviving Christians will be ravished skywards 
év vepéAais to meet the Lord. See also Bauer, Einf. p. 22. 

“So Bauer translates, Wb. 1672; broAauBavw here covers the moment of both 
concealment and separation, either of which may be expressed by aró (Bauer, 171). There 
is no need, pace Torrey, to think of a translation from Aramaic. 

5 Livy, Ab urbe cond. I 16, 1: Romulus is enveloped by a cloud and swept up to 
heaven by a whirlwind. Livy himself adopts a sceptical attitude to the story, but it shows 
how the people of his time imagined the taking-up to heaven (of a living being), and that 
they considered it possible. 

6 Especially noteworthy here is Enoch 39.3: ‘At that time did a cloud and a whirlwind 
snatch me from off the earth and set me down at the end of heaven.’ 

7 &reviovtes Foav. In “Hv diSaoxwv: die periphrastischen Konstruktionen im 
Griechischen’ (Skrifter utg. av Kgl. Humanist. Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 32, 2, 
1940), Gudmund Björck showed that: 1. the so-called adjectival periphrasis (e.g. Acts 
19.36: déov éativ for det) employs a participle like an adjective if either the duration of 
the attribute is to be indicated or a hiatus avoided (cf. Acts 2.29, 9.9 and 13.11); 2. what 
Björck calls the ‘progressive’ periphrasis of the verb by a present participle with elvat 
indicates the time-context within which something takes place (p. 42). Often a periphrastic 
conjugation at the beginning of a pericope depicts the setting for the action proper, which 
is then rendered with simple tenses (e.g. Acts 8.28, 10.30, 12.20 & 22.19), and it is in this 
light that 8.1 also should be seen (pp. 44f.). Within the narrative, periphrasis appears 
whenever reference is made to the background against which the action proper is taking 
place, e.g. in Acts 1.10, 10.24, 12.4f., 14.6 & 16.12 (p. 46). In some instances the peri- 
phrasis occurs in an incidental remark referring to the ‘context’: Acts 1.14, 2.2, 12.12 
& 21.3. Lastly it may come at the end of an episode in order to convey the situation 
resulting from the action: 1.14, 2.41, 8.13 & 9.28 (p. 47). On the other hand, in 5.25 
and 11.5 elvat has an independent significance: "they are in the Temple, standing there and 
teaching,’ ‘I was in the city of Joppa and was praying’ (p. 51). Periphrasis with the aorist 
participle (Luke 23.19: nv BAnBete = "he had been thrown into prison’) replaces the 
pluperfect and has nothing to do with the above-cited cases. Lucan predilection for peri- 
phrasis does not, as might be thought, betray the rendering of Aramaic sources (pp. 67ff.) 
but corresponds to the outlook of the author, “who took equal pleasure in the portrayal 
of the concrete background situation and in the picturesque coinage of the individual] 
expression’ (p. 67). Here the use of periphrasis in Acts stands clarified over and above 
what Radermacher (p. 102) and BI.-Debr. (§ 353) have to say.—avceviGetv, a favourite word 
of Luke’s, occurs ten times in Acts.—Temporal wg = ‘as’, ‘when’, as often in LXX. 

8 ele thv odpavéy is here placed before the nopevon.£vou abtod with which it belongs 
(see above on 1.2). 
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Suddenly, as in the story of the empty tomb (Luke 24.4), there stand before 
them two men in white (i.e. shining?) raiment’—angeli interpretes,* ‘who 
also’? speak to them. 

VERSE 11: Just as in Luke 24, the mortals are rebuked for their human 
reaction®: ‘Why do you stand looking into heaven?’’ The Jesus who has 
been received up from the disciples into heaven® will return® thence in like 
fashion as they have seen him go—there is not a word as to the ‘when’. 
Their looking skywards is not forbidden for the reason which Loisy suggests 
(p. 162): ‘C’est temps perdu. Le Christ est parti, bien parti,’ but because it 
expresses the imminent expectation, which Luke does not mention but only 
describes by this attitude. 

VERSE 12: Bowing to the angels’ words, the disciples return to Jerusalem. 
As a postscript we learn that the Ascension took place on the Mount of 
Olives,‘° on which, according to the interpretation of Zech. 14.4 LXX, the 
Messiah (=xvptoc) will one day descend from heaven. The statement that 
the Mount of Olives is a sabbath day’s journey’! from Jerusalem does not 


1 Luke borrows xal [Sob from LXX, using it 24 times in his gospel, and eight times 
in Acts (1.10, 5.28, 8.27, 10.30, 11.11, 12.7, 16.1 & 27.24). It lends an OT, Palestinian 
colour. Cf. xat viv Sob in 13.11 and 20.22 & 25: also a LXX turn of phrase. 

2 The shining garments of heavenly beings are mentioned in II Macc. 11.8; Mark 
9.3 par., 16.5 par.; John 20.12; Hermas Vis. IV 2.1; 3. 5; Sim. VIU 2.3 (Beg. IV, 9). 

3 2c0joeou: dative plural of éo04¢ (Bauer, 617). 

* Their only function here is to help the men to a proper understanding of the 
situation. Wellhausen’s conjecture (p. 2) that they may be identified with Moses and 
Elijah is purely gratuitous. 

5 The xal in of xal elroy should not be translated (see above on 1.3). This relative 
clause too is really a principal clause introduced by a relative. 

6 Renan, in Les Apötres, 1866, 103, takes the angels’ words as a consolation; but 
then one would expect to find some explicit word of consolation in their message. 

7 According to Preuschen (p. 6), the address &vdpe¢ I’adıdrtor is not Semitic, but 
Greck ‘polished rhetoric’. Later this passage was used to confute the star-gazing disciples 
of Galileo—Viri Galilaei, quid statis aspicientes in caelum ? (Holtzmann, 25). 

8 The second el¢ tov odoavév js missing in D d gig Aug (sermo 277)— probably 
rightly omitted’ is the verdict of Ropes in Beg. IIT, 6. But Luke probably wished to stress 
this aspect by including el¢ tov odpavév four times in rapid succession. 

9 Daniel 7.13, adduced in Mark 13.26 (=Matt. 24.30, Luke 21.27), 14.62 (=Matt. 
26.64) and Rev. 1.7 as a description of the Parousia, originally says nothing about a 
descent to earth of the ‘Son of Man’, but was enlisted as a reference to this by Christian 
exegesis. The two variants (G: él téiv vepedGiv; ©: weta t&v vegeiiv) recur in Mark 14.62, 
Matt. and Rev. 1.7; the form év (t) vepéAy used in Luke 21.27, Acts 1.9 and Rey. 11.12, 
is further removed from that text. 

10 Kratwv, as in Luke 19.29 & 21.37, Josephus Ant. VII 202 (and probably XX, 
169) and Bell. V 70 (Billerbeck I, 870; Bl.-Debr. § 143 Appendix). 

11 A sabbath day’s journey (the distance a Jew might travel on the sabbath without 
breaking the commandment of Ex. 16.29) comprised 2000 ells = 960 yds. (Billerbeck II, 
590-4). According to Josephus, Ant. XX 169, the Mount of Olives was five stadia distant 
from Jerusalem. John 11.18 puts Bethany (whose position is uncertain: Beg. V, 475f.) 
fifteen stadia away from Jerusalem. ‘Luke,’ says Beg. V, 475, “seems to treat "Mount of 
Olives” and Bethany (Luke 24.50!) as interchangeable.’ It seems as if he did not possess 
any exact notion of the topography of Jerusalem: see on 3.11 below.—éxov is Hellenistic 
for anéyov: Beg. LV, 10. 
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imply that Luke thought the Ascension took place on a Sabbath (so 
Chrysostom); the expression belongs to the biblical language in which his 
story is clothed.! 


The peculiarity of this account lies in the fact that all embroidery of the 
action (think of the description of the Ascension in the Gospel of Peter!) and 
all dwelling on the sensations of the participants, so dear to legend, are 
entirely lacking: the story is unsentimental, almost uncannily austere. There 
is no vestige of popular tradition, though Luke cannot surely have been the 
first to tell the story of the Ascension; probably the narrative of the empty 
tomb (cf. especially Luke 24.4) served as his model. Attention is entirely 
concentrated on the fact of the Ascension itself (note the fourfold ‘into 
heaven’ of verses 9ff.) and on the message of the angels. It does not really 
explain the Ascension, as one might at first expect, but corrects the attitude 
which the disciples adopt towards it. Furthermore, one should not seek a 
psychological explanation of this attitude—here, as in 1.6, the psychology 
of the Apostles is a matter of indifference to Luke—or cudgel one’s brains 
to know why Jesus did not prepare them for his departure or, if he did, why 
they did not behave accordingly. As in 1.6, Luke here takes the disciples as 
the model, so to speak, of a particular attitude which in his time—one need 
only think of Revelation!—was still dominant in many Christian com- 
munities: belief in the imminence of the last days. 

Once alive to this peculiarity of Luke’s account, one realizes that it was 
in no way his purpose to compose (or pass on) a vivid and exceptionally 
impressive picture of the Ascension. It: was not Luke the historian who 
moulded this episode, nor yet the pious story-teller, but (if one may for once 
so pointedly express it) the conscientious Christian wanting to help his 
brothers understand their existence as God willed they should. That is why 
he says nothing of the disciples’ feelings when their Lord is taken away, 
nothing of the impression made on mortals by the envoys from the heavenly 
world (cf. Luke 24.4!), nothing of any farewell gesture of blessing such as 
Jesus makes in Luke 24.51. The disciples are not presented, here, in their 
private relationship with Jesus; they are rather the representatives of the 
Church, which must learn its right relationship to the Ascension and the 
Parousia. 

Yet even if, from now on, no term is set for the return of Jesus, no doubt 
is thrown on the belief that he will eventually return. Far from it!—the 
concrete fact narrated, that Jesus went to heaven before the eyes of his 
disciples, led the reader not merely to believe, but almost to see that he 
would return in like manner, as the angels foretell. This vividness seemed 
to guarantee the reality of what had happened, and was yet to happen. But 


I ‘Sacred measurement’—Bauernfeind, 23. 
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in this respect the modern situation, and hence our reaction to this story, is 
somewhat different. It was in forms belonging to the ancient view of the 
world that Luke represented, first to himself, then to the faithful, how Jesus 
went to God, and only those who do not understand will take exception to 
the fact. For no matter what this or that dogmatist may decree, Christian 
preaching in the first century no more moved in a vacuum than it does in the 
twentieth. Luke himself affords proof of this in yet another sense. The first 
generation was dominated by the expectation of the imminent end. Luke 
replaces this view—with the utmost discretion, as must be said both here 
and in 1.6—by a new form of the Christian hope, which renounces all dating 
of the Parousia and, to that extent, no longer ‘walks by sight’ but contents 
itself with the not yet visible. We ourselves must go a stage farther and realize 
that we cannot even visualize that which Luke did not indeed describe with 
elaborate embroidery but yet briefly depicted: Jesus’ way to the Father. 

With 1.12 the first section of Acts, its introduction, so to speak, draws 
to a close. In it the Lord who walked on earth was once more in person the 
protagonist. Henceforth, unless God miraculously intervenes, it is of the 
disciples that the story will tell. 


3 
ACTS 1:13-14 


THE DISCIPLES RETURN TO JERUSALEM, 
WHERE THEY FORM THE 
FIRST CONGREGATION 


13 And when they had come in, they went up into the upper room where 
they were staying: Peter and John and James and Andrew; Philip and 
Thomas; Bartholomew and Matthew; James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas the son of James. 14 These all with one accord 
continued steadfastly in prayer, with the women and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren. 
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VERSE 13: This verse sketches the disciples’ new situation in a few concise 
strokes: ‘when they had come’ into the city’, ‘they went up into the (hitherto 
unmentioned) ‘upper room,” where they were staying.’ Upper rooms of 
this kind, according to Billerbeck II, 594, used to ‘serve the learned as place 
of assembly, study and prayer,’ but were sometimes also let as dwellings. The 
life of the disciples and their circle during this period is accordingly charac- 
terized as devoted to the assemblies, prayer and contemplation which, judging 
by 9.11 and 13.2, are thought of as a preparation for the expected revelation 
of the Spirit, even if (6.4) this is not the only purpose of the Apostles’ prayer. 

Had the third gospel and Acts appeared simultaneously as one book, the 
new list of Apostles would have been superfluous after Luke 6.14-16. It 


1*Into the city’ should be understood after elo7jAdov. 

2 In Hebrew, 11,239. According to Beg. IV, 10, the Sregdov was perhaps identical 
with the avayaıov of Luke 22.12, which Zahn’s conjecture (44f.) places in the house of 
Mary the mother of John Mark (Acts 12.12). Holtzmann (p. 26) and others, however, 
have thought to locate it in the Temple, on the strength of a false equation of Acts 1.13 
with Luke 24.52f.: Loisy (p. 65) is here undecided. In fact Luke 24.53 would seem to 
correspond with Acts 2.46 (Wendt p. 72). 

3 Foav xatau&vovreg implies permanent residence; see above on 1.10. 
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acquaints the reader of Acts with the now incomplete circle of Apostles, the 
guiding council of the later congregation, which here at the same time appears 
as its nucleus. Peter and John stand at the head; they will appear together in 
3.1 and 8.14. Then follows James, whose death will be reported in 12.2. 
That, as opposed to Luke 6.14f., Thomas is named before Bartholomew and 
Matthew does not necessarily prove the use of a new tradition. Ztuwv 6 
Caws was evidently a member of the Zealot liberation-movement who had 
gone over to Jesus (see Bauer, Einf. 25). 

Influenced by what he takes to be the practice of the Qumran community, 
Stauffer (op. cit., 201) interprets the roll of names as a list of members 
arranged in order of ‘length of ecclesiastical service’. But neither was the 
order of sitting at Qumran determined by length of service (it appears to have 
been based on the yearly spiritual review), nor have we any reason to regard 
the earliest Christian community as analogous with the quasi-monastic sect 
of Qumran, whose extreme legalism, to mention but one feature, was utterly 
alien to the Christian outlook. 

VERSE 14: We now learn that the Eleven, according to Luke, did not form 
the whole of the germ-cell of the primitive Church: in one accord,! leading 
with them a life steadfastly” devoted to prayer, there were also ‘the women’,? 
the witnesses of the empty grave, as well as the mother of Jesus and his 
brothers. Thus at least eight other persons,* forming two distinct groups, must 
be added to the Eleven: ‘the women’ are well-to-do followers of Jesus, some of 
high position; Jesus’ relatives comprise not one but several families, since we 
must picture his brothers as married (nothing is known of their trades or 
professions). 


Most exegetes have, not entirely without reason, attached verse 12 to 
verses 13f.; in fact it is a transitional verse leading to the following scene. 

In this we have the first of those instances where Luke interrupts the 
progress of the action to describe some situation which prevailed for a more or 
less lengthy period; it is not surprising that here he uses the coniugatio peri- 
phrastica (see note on 1.10 above). Cadbury in his note on ‘The Summaries 


t In Acts 1.14, 2.46, 4.24, 5.12 and 8.6 on the one hand, and 7.57, 18.12 and 
19.29 on the other, Luke uses öuoduu«d6v to depict respectively the Christians’ exemplary 
unity and the unanimity of a hostile group. The word (= 702, VIM) occurs 36 times in 
LXX. 

2 tpoooxxptecéw, implying assiduity, also occurs in descriptions of Christian conduct 
in 2.42, 2.46 and 6.4. 

3D turns them into the ‘wives and children’—presumably of the Apostles (the 
phrase obv yuvatEly xal réxvotg occurs also in Acts 21.5): from this verse and 18.26 we 
may perhaps conclude that D expresses a very hesitant attitude towards the independent 
activity of women in the congregation. 

* These are Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuza (a high officer under Herod), 
Susanna (‘and many others’, Luke 8.3); Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brothers James, 
Joses, Judas and Simon (Mark 6.3). 
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in Acts’ (Beg. V, 392) mentions the suggestion that these summaries divide 
the book into six ‘panels’. They do not only divide, however: they also link 
the separate incidents reported by tradition. Popular tradition has a predilec- 
tion for what is striking, individual, the vivid concrete event which imprints 
itself on the memory, and the writer whose object is to edify also relies on the 
arresting, self-contained episode. Luke as a historian, however, wishes also to 
fill in gaps between such elements of tradition, and to say something about 
those times which are not distinguished by special incidents. In everyday 
routine as such Luke had admittedly no more interest than the rest of his 
community. When he inserts a general summary, it must likewise serve for 
edification and present an exemplary situation. To a limited extent Luke can 
also indicate something like a development by his summaries: thus the 
growth of the community is described in summary statements like 2.47b, 5.14 
and similar verses. Popular tradition affords the author but little help in such 
descriptions. Hemust therefore find his own material by generalizing particular 
cases or by other methods (cf. Introduction §7, p. 105 n.1). 

Luke is here trying to throw light on the history of the very earliest 
congregation. He begins by naming the Eleven. At first sight, they appear to 
have been the sole witnesses of Jesus’ Ascension (but see 1.21f.!) and to have 
gathered afterwards in the upper room in Jerusalem. But Luke now adds that 
‘the women’ were present. Since he shows no interest in the wives of the 
Apostles or of Jesus’ brothers (cf. I Cor. 9.5), but rather in the women who 
supported Jesus (Luke 8.2f., 23.49, 55 and 24.10), it is to the latter that he 
here refers. With their generosity and loyalty they are in Luke’s eyes shining 
examples as well as being the highly important witnesses for the empty tomb. 
Finally Luke mentions Jesus’ mother and brothers. From Mark 3.21 and 
31ff. it can still be recognised that they regarded Jesus as possessed by a devil 
and hence wanted to take him home; John 7.5 also presupposes that his 
brothers did not believe in him. Paul, however, recounts in I Cor. 15.7 an 
appearance of the risen Christ to James (which also appears with legendary 
additions in the Gospel of the Hebrews: Jerome De vir. ill. 2). The natural 
inference is that as a result of this appearance not only James but also Jesus’ 
mother and brothers attached themselves to the congregation. The transfor- 
mation of this older tradition into Luke’s version is wholly understandable. 
To the later Church the rejection of Jesus by his own family was incon- 
ceivable; even in Mark this tradition had been softened, and Luke 8.19 
replaces it with a more recent one. From Psalms 38.11 (37.12 LXX: ot 
Eyyiote pov ano paxpdlev Eornoav) and 88.8 (87.9 LXX: éudxpuvag tovg 
yvwotoug uou ax èuo), read in the light of the Passion, the Christians 
gathered that Jesus’ family had accompanied him to Jerusalem and witnessed 
his agony as distant spectators. It seemed automatically to follow that they 
afterwards remained in the city with the Eleven and the women. Bauernfeind 
(p. 24) passes a more favourable verdict on the historical value of this text: 
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because in verse 14 persons are named who are of no interest from the 
viewpoints of piety or doctrine, it must have been the insistence of remembered 
facts, plus a certain will to be historically accurate, that led Luke to mention 
them here. But in reality an edifying interest does attach to this motif: that 
Jesus’ family belonged to his community from the beginning is precisely a 
feature of the pious image of these early days that was subsequently 
developed. 


4 
ACTS 1:15-26 
THE COMPLETION OF THE APOSTOLIC CIRCLE 


15 And in these days Peter stood up in the midst of the brethren and 
said (and the company of persons gathered together was about a hundred and 
twenty), 1° ‘Brethren, the scripture had to be fulfilled which the Holy Spirit 
spoke before by the mouth of David concerning Judas, who was guide to 
those who arrested Jesus; 2’ for he was numbered among us and had 
received his portion in this ministry. 18 Now this man obtained a property 
with the reward of his iniquity; and falling headlong he burst asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out. 1? And it became known to all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that in their language that field was called 
Akeldama, that is: the field of blood. 2° For it is written in the book of 
Psalms: ‘Let his farmstead become desolate, and let no man dwell therein’ 
and ‘His overseership let another take.’ *! Of the men therefore who have 
accompanied us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, 
22 beginning from the baptism of John until the day when he was taken up 
from us, of these must one become a witness of his resurrection together with 
us.’ *° And they put forward two, Joseph called Barsabbas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. ?* And they prayed and said, ‘Thou, Lord, 
who knowest the hearts of all men, show which of these two thou hast 
chosen, 7° to take the place in this ministry and apostleship from which 
Judas fell away, to go to his own place’. *° And they gave lots to them, 
and the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. 
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VERSE 15: ‘In these days’!—hence between the Ascension and Pentecost 
—Peter rose” in the midst of the brethren to make a speech: thus Luke intro- 
duces his account of the election of Matthias. Nearly every turn of phrase in 
this sentence can be traced back to the Septuagint, which means that it 
sounded to Luke’s readers like the beginning of a biblical story. As the 
assembly is said to number one hundred and twenty? ‘names’,* this represents 
the complement with which the community embarked on its history. 

VERSE 16: Luke has the Apostle address the men? with the compound 
Greek-OT expression &vSpec &ðeAgol. He first speaks of the fatal end’ which 
inevitably® befell Judas because the Holy Spirit had foretold it in the passage? 


1 The LXX expression ‘in these (those) days’ occurs in Luke 1.39, 2.1, 4.6, 6.12, 
9.36, 21.23 and 23.7; Acts 1.15, 2.18, 7.41, 9.37 and 11.27. 

2 avaatas (18 times in Acts) also derives from LXX, introducing a movement (e.g. 
‘he rose up and went’); here, as in 13.16 and 15.17, it refers to an orator's getting to his 
feet. Again, èv Eco is frequent in LXX, as is also the name of brother which, feeling them- 
selves one great fraternity, the Christians gave each other (TAW6 I, 145f.; Beg. V, 378f.)—in 
Acts 6.3; 9.17, 30; 10.23; 11.1, 12, 29; 12.17; 14.2; 15.1, 3, 13, 22f., 32f., 36, 40; 16.2, 
40; 17.6, 10, 14; 18.18, 27; 21.7, 17, 20; 22.13 and 28.14f. (D replaces ‘brethren’ by 
‘disciples’ in order to obviate confusion with the brothers of Jesus, 1.14.) 

3 Stauffer (p. 202) infers from Jewish tradition that the ‘community’ of 120 regarded 
itself as the Ecclesia Magna at the beginning of the history of the Church. E. Bickermann, 
however, discovered, ‘not without astonishment, that the Great Synagogue is a pure and 
simple invention of the commentators. The talmudic authorities mention only “anshe 
keneset hageedolah”’.’ (p. 393): what is meant by this is the generation which returned from 
captivity (401). The name comes from the prophetic terminology of Ezek. 34.13 and 
36.24, Isa. 60.4 and Jer. 31.8; in Ezek. 39.27f. the second sentence has the verb kanas 
used to express the gathcring-in of the scattered (402). 

* The use of övou« in the sense of ‘person’ is borrowed from LXX (cf. Bauer Wb s.v. 
III, col. 1136), as is also ¿rl zò gùzó (sce p. 192 n. 4 below). 

$ Though the women are probably thought of as present, they have no part in the 
proceedings. 

6 Recurring in 2.29, 37; 7.2; 13.15, 26, 38; 15.7, 13; 22.1; 23.1, 6; 28.17. 

7 The psalm cited doesnot refer to the betrayal: this was taken to be foretold in Ps. 41.9. 

8 £$er: in Luke Set implies that God wills something and that it therefore must happen. 
Such instances of the divine will can be recognized from the fact that they are prophetically 
expressed by the Spirit in holy scripture. The fated necessity embodied in the det of Hellenism 
appears here (since God is personal will) transformed into the unconditional and inexorable 
supremacy of the Lord, in whose mercy the Christian may put his trust. As even the betrayal 
is encompassed in this almighty will, it loses, in Luke’s eyes, all character of scandalous 
outrage, though Judas’ guilt is not thereby removed. The element of human free will which 
is thus combined, in a manner which Luke has not explicitly thought out, with the divine 
will that imposes itself in the teeth of all resistance, also finds expression in the fact that 
det, as in verse 21, may denote the will of God which stands as a commandment to men 
and may be learned from the scriptures. Cf. Grundmann, TAWb II, 21-5, and Fäscher, 
“Theologische Beobachtungen zu Set’, NT Studien für R. Bultmann (1954), 228-54, (D 
failed to understand that two themes are involved here, the death of Judas, which already 
belongs to the past (£deı), and the election of a successor, which the congregation is to 
undertake in accordance with God's will (Set, verse 21). Hence D replaces det with det and 
reduces both themes to the second. 

9 ypaph means the particular locus; ‘scripture’ =al ypapal. The two psalm verses 
69.26 LXX (death of Judas) and 109.8 (election) are treated as one citation, though this 
point is obscured in Nestle by the way in which the xal is printed between them. It was 
really the Spirit that spoke in the psalm, David being merely his human mouthpiece. 
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from the Psalms later cited in verse 20. So that the reader shall know which 
Judas is meant, he is designated as the man ‘who was guide to those who 
arrested Jesus’. 

VERSE 17: With the conjunction 6tt evidence is adduced that the Holy 
Spirit really spoke of Judas’: the scripture speaks of the &nıoxorch which is 
taken to denote the office of Apostle—and Judas had truly been an Apostle: 
xatnorbunuévos Av Ev nuıv resembles Luke 22.3 to the very wording. Judas 
had ‘received his portion’ (or lot) ‘in this (apostolic) ministry’*; to which 
corresponds, in verses 25f., that the lot should fall upon Matthias, who now 
receives the apostolic office and ministry. 

VERSE 18: Now that? Judas has been presented to the reader*, Peter 
comes to speak of his fate, which is here described in accordance with a 
different tradition from that employed in Matt. 27.3-10°: with the ‘reward 
of unrighteousness’® the traitor had bought a small farm,’ but falling 
headlong (from the roof of the house)? he was split open and his bowels 
gushed out. On éxyéw in this sense, see Bauer, Einf. 22; Aaxaa—Wb 915. Cf. 
also II Sam. 10.10 LXX. 

VERSE 19: This verse shows very clearly that it is really Luke himself 
who is speaking (he did not have the device of a footnote at his command). 
For Peter, who spoke Aramaic like his listeners, would not have told them 


1 Preuschen disagrees: ‘öt states the reason .. . for the idea that the traitor must be 
replaced’ (7). But this subject is not raised until verse 21. Beyer (11) finds in the ét- 
clause Peter’s grief at the fact that ‘after all, he was one of us.’ But Judas to the first 
Christians was an object of horror and loathing. Wendt (74), Loisy (175) and Bauernfeind 
(28) offer similar explanations to the one above. 

2 Every office in the congregation, from the service at table to the teaching mission 
of the Apostles, can be called S:axovla, because it means serving God in the community 
(cf. Acts 6.1-4). The play on the words ‘lot’ and ‘office’ belongs to the special rhetoric 
with which Luke embroiders the Apostle’s speech. 

3 On pév ovv see above on 1.6. 

“It is fairly evident that these words are not really meant for Peter’s hearers (who 
must have known of Judas’ end for some weeks) but for the readers of the book; the next 
verse makes this even clearer. 

5 There are various Christian accounts of the end of Judas: according to Matthew 
he hanged himself in despair, but according to Papias—quoted by Apollinaris of Laodicea 
and preserved in Cramer’s Catena (see Lake, Beg. V, 22-30)—he swelled to such monstrous 
proportions that he could no longer pass where a horse and cart could easily drive through! 
As E. Schweizer has shown (TAZ 14 (1958), 46), this version is influenced by Num. 5.21f., 
27 (water of the curse: cf. Ps. 109.18) and Ps. 69.24, whereas Matthew is influenced by 
Zech. 11.12 as well as Jer. 18.2f., 19.1f., and 32.6-15 (see P. Benoit, ‘La Mort de Judas’ 
in Synoptische Studien offered to A. Wikenhauser, Munich 1953, 1-19). ‘As against C. H. 
Dodd (According to the Scriptures, 1952, 61ff., 107f. and 126) this means that the OT 
passages were in the first place interpreted without regard to the context... , but that 
further passages from the context were attached at a secondary stage’ (Schweizer, loc. cit.). 

6 LXX expression: cf. II Sam. 3.34, I Kings 2.32 etc., and Luke 16.8f. and 18.6. 

7 ywoelov =‘small farm’ (Bauer Wb 1760), not ‘field’ like &ypös, Matt. 27.7f. 

8 Cf. Bill. II, 595: Hullin 56b—‘A gentile saw how a man fell from the roof to the 
ground, so that his belly burst and his bowels came out.’ 
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(who had moreover lived through all the events recounted)! that the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem called the field where Judas met his end Akeldama ‘in 
their language’*, nor would he have translated this Aramaic name. 

VERSE 20: Now we have the Psalm-verses in which early Hellenistic 
Christian biblical scholars saw an adumbration of the fate of Judas. Hellen- 
istic, because the interpretation presupposes the LXX text?—which Peter 
would not have used before his audience. Many exegetes* have referred 
verse 20a° (‘Let his farmstead become empty, and let there be no man 
dwelling therein’) to Judas’ apostolic office, but this must be wrong, for the 
verse would then expressly forbid the election of a successor (Wendt, 74 n.2). 
Rather, according to the interpretation of the early Christians, verse 20a 
speaks of Judas’ death and implies merely that he possessed a farmstead, 
rather than a field. Verse 20b, on the other hand, is understood as an injunc- 
tion: ‘His overseership let another take.’ 

VERSES 21 and 22: The conclusion is now drawn from the command in verse 
20b: ‘Of the men who were together with us’ all the time that the Lord 
went in and out among us®—from the baptism of John to the day he was 
taken up from us—one must become a witness with us of his resurrection.’ 
This makes plain the condition which, by the standards of Acts, a man must 
fulfil to qualify as an Apostle: he must have been a witness of Jesus’ life from 
the baptism of John to the Ascension. If this condition is to be capable of 
fulfilment, not only the Eleven but other disciples also must have been with 
Jesus during the forty days and at the Ascension. 


1 This was less than two months after Good Friday, and Judas’ death had taken place 
even more recently! (On Yvacröv see note on 4.16.) 

2 X could be transliterated into Greek as x: cf. Dlpxy for XYY (Bill. I, 1029). So we 
get the Aramaic XT vpn. 

3 The Hebrew text, which Rabbinic exegesis did not alter, did not give this sense. 

* Zeller 474f., Feine 165, Spitta 14f. and J. Weiss, StKr (1893) 487. 

5 Verse 20a (Ps. 69.25 [26 LXX]) in the original text curses the enemies of the 
suffering righteous one. adt@v has been changed to adtod, while èv tote oxynvayxoty 
auta@yv has been omitted and replaced by év aùtñ, referring back to txavatc. Verse 20b 
(Ps. 109.8) is also a suppliant’s curse in the original (according to Athanasius Miller, 
*Fluchpsalmen und israelitisches Recht’, Angelicum 20 (Rome 1943), 92-101, the curse- 
psalm corresponds ‘perfectly to the normal sentiments of the average devout Jew’!). This 
human wish is turned into a divine command by the substitution of the imperative Außer 
for A&ßor. Such interpretations presuppose that the OT is a book of divine mysteries in 
which the spirit unveils particular passages in the meaning relating to the Christians (pace 
Dodd, According to the Scriptures, 126). 

6 éxtoxory here means the apostolic office. 

T ouverOdvtwv cf. of auverdövres in 1.6 above. 

8 Without verse 22a (dp&auevog... . Nav), this would refer only to the forty days 
during which the risen Jesus ‘went in and out’ (LXX locution) among the disciples. But 
since Luke seeks also to enlist the Apostles as witnesses for the activity of the earthly Jesus, 
he has intercalated dp&d&evog... Auav, without noticing that Jesus’ goings-out and 
comings-in among the Apostles are now no longer quite appropriate. 
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VERSE 23: Peter’s suggestion is acted upon: ‘they’—whether the Apostles 
or the brethren in general (cf. 6.4)'—put forward two men? who satisfy the 
precondition: Joseph called Barsabbas,? surnamed Justus,* and Matthias.° 

VERSES 24 and 25: The prayer is uttered® with marvellous unanimity by the 
whole congregation’: May God, who knows all hearts—a favourite expression 
of post-apostolic Christendom®—show which of these two he has chosen 
to take the place? in the ‘ministry and apostleship’!® which Judas has 
abandoned in order to go to his own place (in hell)!!. 

VERSE 26: It is not clear who gives the lots to whom—perhaps the two 
candidates to the Apostles. But one should not—on the basis of the Latin 
rendering, dederunt sortes suas—imagine that the disciples proceeded to a 
vote (this is considered possible in Beg. IV, 15); in this election the human 
factor is excluded: it is God who is choosing. The rare word suyxatabypiqo 
(like cupdyepifw in Acts 19.19) must signify ‘number together,’ ‘count in.’!? 


1 By using fomoev D d gig Aug make Peter the performer of the action: a glimpse of 
the monarchic episcopate of later times. 

2 According to Beyer (p. 12) only two satisfied the requirements; but tav ouvenBévruy 
“tA shows that a larger number came into consideration. 

3 Clem. Rec. I. 60, in the Syriac text, states that the choice fell on Barabbas (a scribal 
error for Barsabbas)! 

4 On Greek and Latin names among the Jews, see Bill. II, 712. 

5 Matthias is a contraction of Mattathias. Clem. Alex., Strom. IV 6.33, identifies him 
with Zacchaeus. According to Church tradition the remains of Matthias, sent by Constan- 
tine to Tréves and lost under débris at the time of the Norman onslaught, were miraculously 
rediscovered and buried afresh. Matthias is the only Apostle whose remains (without the 
skull, preserved in Italy) lie in Germany. The monograph by Joachim Jeremias, Heiligen- 
gräber in Jesu Umwelt (Matt. 23.29, Luke 11.47): eine Untersuchung zur Volksreligion der 
Zeit Jesu, Göttingen 1958, throws light on the following places in Acts: 1.23 (88), 2.29 
(royal graves, 57, 114 and 129), 6.9 (synagogue of Greek-speaking Jews, 60) and 7.15f. 
(patriarchal graves, 32, 37, 95ff. and 114. Here, says Jeremias, we have a late tradition 
preserved only among the Samaritans.). 

6 xpoceutcuevor elnov (cf. LXX locution droxgidels elzev, occurring 38 times in 
Luke and 7 in Acts): here the aorist participle does not express chronological precedence 
but its action is simultaneous with that of the main verb (Bl.-Debr. § 339, 1). 

7In Contra Felicem 1. 4f. and Contra epist. Fund. 9 Augustine reads et praedicatus 
dixit, which makes Peter the speaker (cf. n. 1 above). 

8 Hermas Mand. IV 3.4; Acta Pauli et Theclae 24; Apost. Const. TI 24.6; III 7.8; 
1V 6.8; VI 12.4; VIII 5.6; Clem. Alex. Strom. V 14.96 (Beg. IV, 15). 

9 The relative clause introduced by öv depends on Eva toürwv, which depends in 
turn on avdderZov, while Aaßeiv is governed by EEeiekw. Svo and Eva are juxtaposed for 
contrast. On röros sec Introd., p. 3 above. Stauffer (p. 203) detects the influence of the 
Qumran téxoc-theme in I Cor. 10.14ff. and elsewhere—but the Corinthian * pneumatics’ 
were not a strictly organized group that sat facing the ‘unspiritual’ (=ldı@rcı) in reserved 
seats! Qumran influence is no more real here than in Clement, Ignatius or Polycarp. 

10 The two expressions, resuming verse 17, mean the apostolic office. 

11 From Lightfoot’s ‘Horae hebr. in Acta Apost. 15’ Jacquier quotes (41) the following 
rabbinical gloss on Num. 24.25: Balaam ivit in locum suum, id est in Gehennam. Cf. Bill. 
IV, 2, 1097f. 

12 Here zeta stands for obv. D, however, understanding it in the sense of ‘among’ 
(Bl.-Debr. § 227), substitutes Smdexa for évdexa. 
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Beyer (pp. 11f.) still found in this narrative a sound tradition concerning 
Matthias’ election and the speech Peter made on that occasion. He was, it is 
true, obliged to admit (p. 12): ‘It is quite impossible . . . that, addressing 
Aramaic-speaking Jews in Jerusalem, Peter should term that very language 
‘the tongue of the inhabitants’ and explain the word Akeldama in Greek’. 
He was thus constrained to eliminate verse 19 as an ‘interpolation’. But he 
was not able to retain verse 18 either, for ‘it would have been utterly meaning- 
less to tell this story to Peter’s audience, for whom this’ (the end that befell 
Judas) ‘could not have been anything new’ (p. 11). Criticism cannot, however, 
stop even at this point, for neither could Peter have produced before these 
Jews any scriptural proof from the Septuagint which the Hebrew text did not 
admit. This means striking out verse 20 also; but it carries with it verse 16, 
which also refers to this ypx). Finally, verses 21f. exhibit an Apostle-concept 
of later date: all twelve Apostles, together with a few other disciples (at least 
Matthias and Barsabbas), had remained constantly in Jesus’ company from 
his baptism onwards; yet the accounts of their call in Mark 1.16-20 clearly 
reflect an older and divergent tradition. All of which must put paid to any 
attempt to see verses 16-22 as reproducing a speech made by Peter at this 
juncture. 

Not that Luke freely invented everything! He was certainly not the first 
to tell of the punishment God meted out to Judas: here he is echoing Pales- 
tinian traditions. The interpretation of the Psalms passages he also took over, 
no doubt from Hellenistic Christianity; and finally the information that 
Matthias and not Barsabbas was chosen by lot to be an Apostle must also 
derive from some tradition. 

Luke however—and this shows his talent as an author—did not use these 
traditions for a dry historical record, but created from them a living scene, At 
the centre is Peter, whose figure dominates the first half of Acts. He speaks to 
the congregation about Judas’ death (of which the reader of Luke’s works 
learns only now, through the mouth of the Apostle) and the choice, willed 
by God, of a successor to his office. Luke uses this opportunity to bring into 
prominence, indirectly, the significance of the twelve Apostles. In the first 
place they are the witnesses of Jesus’ Resurrection. This for Luke is specially 
important: his theology has its centre of gravity in the Resurrection. At the 
same time he considers belief in the Resurrection as the binding link between 
Christianity and Judaism. In the light of this the opening verses of Acts may 
be more readily understood: by presenting the life of the risen Lord among his 
disciples, Luke the historian certifies to his readers the factor which is decisive 
for faith—the Resurrection. 

In the second place (as in verses 21f., but more explicitly still in 10.39) the 
Apostles are the witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus, from the baptism of John 
to the end, and thereby they are guarantors of the gospel tradition, the az’ 
kox adténtat of Luke 1.2, and as únnpéræt tod Aoyou they have handed 
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down that knowledge of events which the ‘many’ evangelists of Luke 1.1 
have recorded. Luke knows of no gospel written by an actual Apostle. 

In Luke 22.30 he had mentioned the eschatological role of the Apostles; 
here he says nothing of it, and it recedes behind their historical task. The 
Church, whose view of the apostolate Luke here reproduces, has a long way 
before it on earth, and needs for its present purposes authentic guarantors of 
its message. 

It is striking that Jesus himself should not have appointed the new 
Apostle during the forty days. Instead, it is God who now carries out the 
‘election,’ inasmuch as it is he who picks Matthias through the casting of 
lots. Thus the sacred number of twelve Apostles is reconstituted, and the 
group is ready for the miracle of Pentecost. 

These few verses already show Luke’s literary skill: from the compara- 
tively meagre material he possesses he fashions scenes of great vividness and 
vitality, skilfully articulating and relating them together. On the other hand 
Luke had no thought, when writing this story, of what one nowadays seeks in 
part to learn from it: information as to the constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

Thus Bo Reicke (p. 25) asks whether it was governed in a monarchic- 
episcopal, oligarchic-presbyterian or democratic-congregational manner. But 
to do so is to force modern notions on the text, and, more especially, to for- 
get that we are handling a Lucan composition intended to deal with quite 
other matters, not a historical reference-book on constitutional questions. 

Other scholars are reminded of Qumran by the constitution they find 
outlined in Acts. The twelve Apostles remind them of the Qumran community 
Council, which according to the Rule of the sect (1 QS 8, 1) consisted of 
twelve laymen and three priests. But Luke’s account does not reproduce 
a historical reality in the same sense as the sect’s Rule. The kerygma of the 
primitive Church (I Cor. 15.5) did certainly name the Twelve as witnesses of 
the Resurrection. But this by no means implied that all twelve were now 
governors of the congregation. In Gal. 2.9 Paul describes James the brother 
of Jesus, Cephas and John as the three men looked up to as ‘pillars’ in 
Jerusalem. From this may be deduced that these three guided the fortunes of 
the congregation there in the second half of the ‘forties.’ When Luke presents 
the ‘twelve Apostles’ as the leaders of the congregation in the earliest times, 
he is reproducing the picture of the primitive Church which he himself—and 
most probably the rest of the Christian community—had before his eyes 
about the year 80. Admittedly, the evolution of the Apostle-concept is a hotly 
contested subject, as witness the literature listed above. This much may 
however be stated with certainty: what Luke offers is the late form of the 
tradition about ‘the Apostles’. 

Trocmé, following a suggestion by J. Schmitt, thinks to discover a further 
connection between the early Church and Qumran (Trocmé, pp. 198-200). 
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In Acts 5.6 vewtepot are mentioned. Both Schmitt and Trocmé see these 
as novices à la Qumran, which leads to the supposition that the 120 of 
Acts 1.15 were ‘perfects’. But this is ignoring that the vewrepo: (varied as 
veavioxot in 5.10) correspond to those in I Tim. 5.1, Titus 2.6 and especially 
I Peter 5.5. Luke’s account of the conversions of the chamberlain (Ch. 8), 
Cornelius (Ch. 10) and the janitor (Ch. 16) shows very clearly that he does not 
imagine the primitive Church to have imposed any novitiate (or catechu- 
menate): it would at all events have been unnecessary in view of the simplicity 
of the original kerygma. With the ‘monastic order’ of Qumran the situation 
was wholly different: there painfully scrupulous observance of the Law, 
frequently interpreted entirely afresh, was combined with an ascetic discipline 
to which the candidate could prove himself equal only through a long period 
of probation. One should therefore refrain from matching isolated details of 
primitive Christian life with similar features of Qumran, but rather take into 
account the whole circumstantial context. Only so can one learn what the 
primitive Church on the one hand had in common with contemporaneous 
phenomena, and what particularly marked it out on the other. 


5 
ACTS 2:1-13 
THE MIRACLE OF PENTECOST 


1 And when the day of Pentecost was fulfilled, they were all together 
in one place. ? And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
3 And there appeared to them tongues forking out, as of fire; and it 
sat upon each one of them. * And they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. ° Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from 
every nation under heaven. ° And when this sound came, the crowd 
gathered and were bewildered, because every man heard them speaking in 
his own language. 7 And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying, 
‘Behold, are not all these who speak Galileans? ® And how do we hear, 
every man in our own language wherein we were born? ° Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Judaea and Cappa- 
docia, Pontus and Asia, !° Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the region 
of Libyan Cyrenaica, and sojourners from Rome, !! both Jews and 
proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we hear them speaking in our tongues the 
mighty works of God!’ 1? And they were all amazed and were perplexed, 
saying one to another, ‘What can this mean?’ !? But others mocking 
said, ‘They are filled with new wine!’ 
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VERSE 1: év' tõ x7A.—at the dawning? of the day of Pentecost,’ the Christians, 
i.e. the one hundred and twenty persons* of 1.15, were all gathered together.’ 
There is a biblical ring about this beginning: cf. Jer. 25.12 LXX (év tõ 
ouprAnoabyva ta Eßdounxovra ëm) and Luke 9.51. 

VERSE 2 describes an at first enigmatic® phenomenon: a sound’ as of a 
rushing wind (for Greek-speakers nvon and mvedua were thoroughly related 


t ¿y with substantival infinitive (Bl.-Debr. § 404, 2): five times in Acts, over thirty in 
Luke. 

2 guurdnoovtaba. =completion of an interval. An ending of a period is as such a 
fixed term. Hence the linguistic development leads via hybrid forms like Gen. 25.24 LXX 
(imitated in Luke 1.57 and 2.6, 21f.) to cases where rinpoüoßa: signifies the actual coming 
of the appointed day, as in Lev. 8.33 LXX (cf. ThWb VI, 307, 18-25), Luke 9.51 and here. 
The revision alleged by Spitta (pp. 52f.) and Bauernfeind (p. 37) is not in evidence, nor 
does this LXX locution allude to the Father’s promise, as Lohse believes (op. cit., 422f. and 
430). ; 

3 revrnxoorh (huéca understood) is the Jewish NYAY AN, which according to Lev. 
23.15f. (cf. Num. 28.16, Deut. 16.9-12and Josephus Ant. III 252) was to be celebrated seven 
weeks, hence on the fiftieth day, after ‘the morrow after tne sabbath’ of the Passover. Lit. in 
Lohse, art. nevrmxoon in ThWb VI, 44-53; rabbinical references in Bill. II, 597-602; 
liturgical and iconographic aspects in Kretschmar, op. cit. See also general discussion. 

* It is not only the Apostles who receive the Spirit: while they stand forward (verse 
14), the ecstatic event further extends to the others—cf. verse 33. 

5 On joav... dod (—D) Ent tò atdté see note on 1.15. 

6 The reader does not learn until verse 4 that the Spirit is the cause of the phenomenon. 

7 Philo Decal. 33: God caused an 4x06 to arise on Sinai, and it changed into a rtp 
which all could perceive as a $:0)<x706. 
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ideas) comes out of heaven. The celestial irruption directs itself towards the 
disciples, and the house’ in which they are sitting is pervaded by this }yoc. 

VERSE 3: The still unnamed heavenly visitation now mysteriously passes 
from the audible to the visible, to fiery tongues? which fork in such a way 
as to light on each Christian—and provide visual evidence that the Spirit is 
given them as individuals. 

VERSE 4: Only now, when the effects of the gift are described, is the 
name ‘Holy Spirit’ mentioned. The Spirit causes the Christians it pervades to 
discourse? in ‘other* tongues’. The equation of ‘tongue’ and ŝidhexrtog in 
verse 8 shows that speech in different languages is meant:? which languages, 
we shall shortly learn. 

VERSE 5: The scene now changes from inside to outside the house, from 
the speakers to the hearers. Inf Jerusalem were dwelling’ Jews,® devout 
men,’ from every nation under heaven;!° these are now seized with wonder 
at the miracle. 

VERSE 6: Is this pwvn the 7x0 of verse 2 (in which case the crowd would 
first have been attracted by the rushing onset of the Spirit) or the speech of 
the Christians (when the crowd would have been drawn by their loud, ecstatic 


1 Attempting to visualise and reconstruct the crowd-scene which follows, Zahn 
(77) and Holtzmann (31) have taken the ‘house’ to be the Temple. But this Luke always 
(22 times) calls rd legöv. If Josephus on one occasion (Ant. VIII. 65ff.) gives the name 
of olxoc to the Temple which he elsewhere styles vadéc, the context still shows unmistakably 
what he means, as is also true of Isa. 6.4. Here that is not the case. Above all, we ought 
not to treat the story as a documentary film. 

2 Enoch 14.8-15 mentions a wall encircled with ‘fiery tongues’ and a house built of 
‘fiery tongues’ in heaven; 71.5 refers to a building of crystal stones interspersed with 
‘tongues of living fire’. These denote the element of divinity but have nothing to do with 
languages. 

3 grombéyyouae: to speak in a solemn or inspired way, but not ecstatic speech (see 
ThWb I, 448). 

* On Erepos see ThWb II, 700; Lake draws attention to Isa. 28.11f. (cited in I Cor. 
14.21). 

5 Wendt surmised that the Christians spoke in an ecstatic spirit-language which each 
hearer understood as if it were his mother tongue, even if he noticed it was not (!). This 
thesis, taken over by Wikenhauser (Apg. 34), comes to grief on the present verse; moreover 
the hearers, who have not yet attained to faith, are not endowed with éounveia. 

6 As frequently (e.g. in 9.21), eis is Hellenistic for &v (Bl.-Debr. 8205). 

7 Fouv.. .xxtorxovvtec: on the periphrastic conjugation seep. 149 n. 7 above. D draws 
both together into the normal word-order. C produces by transposition the formula 
&vöoes "Iovdatot. None of which means that either xatorxouvres or *Jovdator is a late 
addition. The Jews in question have become residents of Jerusalem; Luke is noż thinking of 
pilgrims at the feast (against Bill. II, 604, and others). 

8 X omits ’Ioudator. Lake (Beg. V, 111-21) misconstrued ‘Jews and proselytes’ as a 
separate group and inferred that the other groups were not Jews, hence that ’louö«tor 
should here be struck out. 

9 evdaBets is missing in Augustine Contra Felicem 1. 4f. and Contra epist. fund. 9, 
but is not therefore suspect. Neither here nor elsewhere does the word have the sense of 
moBovmevot or oeßóuevo: (Beg. IV, 18): it means ‘pious’. 

10 LXX locution: cf. e.g. Deut. 2.25. 
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utterance) or the voice of the Spirit itself? This question is submerged in the 
mysterious chiaroscuro of the scene. At all events, the assembled pious Jews 
of the diaspora are thunderstruck,! since each hears Christians speaking in 
his own native tongue. Luke expresses this in few words, as verse 4 has made it 
clear that the Christians are speaking several different languages;? it is of 
little consequence how many Christians speak Parthian etc. The jxovov of A 
D K (a construction according to the sense; }xovcev in B 8 E =came to hear) 
describes a hearing of some duration. 

VERSE 7: Thus the people stand amazed and bewildered. Luke makes them 
tell his reader why: as Galileans the disciples could not have learned these 
foreign tongues in any natural way.” This shows that the listeners do not 
think they are hearing a ‘spirit’ language, for such a language a Galilean 
could speak as well as any other person. 

VERSE 8: This point is clarified in a further question. Since the words of 
the foreign Jews are given in direct speech, they can only thus describe the 
miracle: ‘Each one of us is hearing the language proper to the country in 
which he was born.’ 

VERSES 9-11: Instead of interrupting the scene with an historical report, 
Luke makes the diaspora Jews themselves enumerate the long series of 
countries and peoples which represent ‘every nation under heaven’. The 
countries named possessed a considerable Jewish minority*. Broadly 
speaking, the list” moves from east to west, naming in its middle section first 


1 ouveyúby (reinforced by 2Elotavro in verses 7 and 12 and by Styropovvro in verse 
12) expresses the surprise caused by the miracle. 

2 As in 1.19, 8icext0¢ means the vernacular of a country. W. L. Knox (p. 83) ob- 
serves: ‘In reality it is most unlikely that any Jew of the Dispersion would have understood 
such native dialects as survived in the remoter regions of the Middle East, since the Jews of 
the Dispersion were almost entirely city-dwellers.’ The Jews in the regions enumerated 
did in fact speak either Aramaic or Greek. But Luke has quite another picture in mind, 
and this ought not to be explained away. 

3 How does the crowd know that? According to Beyer (14) the information 
‘quickly spreads from mouth to mouth,’ while Loisy (190) ironically observes: ‘These 
people know everything.’ In reality Luke puts something into the mouth of the speakers in 
order not to interrupt the scene with an explanation of his own. Reicke is wrong when he 
says (36) ‘that the emphasis lies on the overcoming of the linguistic barriers between the 
Galilean Apostles and the other people present’; the stressing of the Christians’ Galilean 
origins is only meant to guarantee that they have not learned the different languages as their 
mother tongues. (On the Christianization of Galilee, see comments on 9.31 below.) 

* References in Bill. II, 606-14. 

> Cumont (Klio 1909, 263-73) investigated the list of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
and the countries subordinated to them, given in 378 A.D. by Paul of Alexandria in his 
introduction to astrology entitled Etouywy7 elg thy ’Anoreleoparıxhv (sc. texvyy), ed. 
Schato, Wittenberg 1585: 1. Aries =Persia. 2. Taurus = Babylon. 3. Gemini = Cappadocia. 
4. Cancer =Armenia. 5. Leo =Asia. 6. Virgo =Hellas and Ionia. 7. Libra =Libya and 
Cyrene. 8. Scorpio =Italy. 9. Sagittarius =Cilicia and Crete. 10. Capricorn =Syria. 11. 
Aquarius =Egypt. 12. Pisces =Red Sea and Indian lands. Cumont deduces Paul’s source, 
the work of an Egyptian in the Persian epoch, from two passages previously incorporated 
by Vettius Valens (2nd cent. A.D.) in his work on the zodiac (ed. Kroll, I, 2, 12, lines 15-21 
and 13, lines 15-22); the astronomical system itself was Babylonian in origin (see now Eckhard 
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the northern and then the southern lands. In those days the Parthians were 
known particularly through their raids on the eastern boundaries of the 
Roman Empire. Luke may have taken the Medes and Elamites from the Bible 
(cf. *EAaptrat in Isaiah 21.2 LXX), for the name ‘Medes’ had long been past 
history, as had also the country of ‘Elam’, north of the Persian Gulf. 
Nevertheless, these names convey to the reader the impression that the 
Christian mission is already reaching out ‘to the ends of the earth’! Judaea 
has long been acknowledged a late insertion”, as is a priori obvious from the 
fact that its vernacular is not foreign to Jerusalem. Instead of Pontus, perhaps 
Armenia stood in Luke’s model for this list, but Pontus was the homeland of 
Aquila and Priscilla (18.2), as was Egypt that of Apollos (18.24), likewise 
Cyrene was that of Lucius (13.1) and the unnamed &vöpes Kupnvatoı of 
11.20. ‘Romans’, i.e. Rome-born Jews now living as foreigners in Jerusalem 


Unger, ‘Fata Morgana als geisteswissenschaftliches Phanomen im alten Orient’ in Rivista 
degli Studii Orientali, Rome, 33 (1958), §3, ‘Das babylonische Weltsystem zur Hammura- 
bizeit’). F. C. Burkitt had already drawn Cumont’s attention to the fact that the symbols 
employed in Dan. 8.20f. (Persian king =ram, Seleucid ruler =goat) agree with the above 
list. A later marginal note of Burkitt's on this article served as a basis for S. Weinstock (op. 
cit.), who attempted to demonstrate the relation of this astrological list to Acts 2.9-11. 
Harald Fuchs (op. cit.) soon chimed in approvingly. This stimulated Reicke (pp. 34-6) 
to advance the hypothesis that around the year 50 the community at Antioch had, for the 
training of future missionaries, drawn up a table of its main missionary areas, using the 
astrological list; this compilation was later used by Luke. In this form this hypothesis is 
untenable. It should not be assumed either that missionary-training at Antioch was run 
on the lines of a modern mission society or that the Antiochian community at that time plan- 
ned missions in all these areas. Nor may one seriously maintain that the Medes and Elamites 
(mere historical names by then) were more feasible missionary objectives than the Greeks. 
Yet Reicke has the merit of having drawn attention to the problem posed by the peculiar 
‘horizon’ of the list. W. L. Knox (p. 84 n. 1) had thought that Luke was using an enumera- 
tion of the territories subject to Rome (as did Philo Legat. ad Gaium, §§ 281ff.). This alone 
would not however explain the particular choice and arrangement of the Jist. In its original 
form it must have contained twelve names: 1. Parthians. 2. Medes. 3. Elamites. 4. Mesopo- 
tamia, 5. Cappadocia. 6. Pontus. 7. Asia. 8. Phrygia. 9. Pamphylia. 10. Egypt. 11. Libya 
Cyrenaica. 12. Rome. It is no accident that the list ends, like Acts itself, with Rome, for Luke 
did not just write the list down ‘anyhow’, but adapted it to his purposes. In place of the 
Persians he introduces the Parthians, whose name was at that time on everyone’s lips. It is 
likely, on the other hand, that he took the Medes and Elamites, those erstwhile Great Powers, 
from LXX, in order to name the remotest possible peoples ‘from the ends of the earth’. But 
all the twelve peoples must speak foreign languages: thus the Greeks and the Jews themselves 
(hence Hellas, Palestine and Syria) were ruled out as usable names. Further supposed 
alterations are discussed in the text. We do not know where Luke found this list; presumably 
his source contained names only of countries, not of signs of the zodiac. It is therefore 
advisable, when seeking to understand Luke’s list, not to think exclusively in terms of a tra- 
dition but to make due allowance for a theological writer’s sense of effective ‘composition’. 

1 See Bauer Wb 492. In ancient Babylonian cosmography (see Unger, op. cit.) Elam 
formed with Akkad and Amurru the three countries of the world. 

2 Harnack (Beitr. III, 65ff.; ET), Preuschen (12), Wellhausen (4), Wendt (83) and 
Loisy (190) are among those who have recognized that ‘Judaea’ is a Jate addition. It has 
no place between Mesopotamia and Cappadocia, and Reicke’s contention (36) that scen 
from Antioch its location is logical may be refuted by a glance at the map. Moreover, 
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(érSnodvtec, Bauer, Wb, 577f.) and considered to have Latin as their 
mother-tongue, form the last group—just as Rome itself brings Acts to a 
close in Chapter 28. The phrase ‘Jews and proselytes’ does not refer to any 
specific national group with its own language (proselytes—see Philo !—were 
not obliged to learn Hebrew or Aramaic), but covers all the preceding groups 
with respect to religious affiliation: these are no pagans, for the gentile 
mission did not (according to Luke) begin until Peter baptized Cornelius 
(Chapter 10). Such a general description has meaning only at the end of the 
list, which shows that the ‘Cretans and Arabians’ are a later addition’. 
When these two and Judaea have been set aside, there remain exactly twelve 
different peoples. In verse 11, a&xovowev resumes, after the long list, the 
verb of verse 8. The ‘mighty works of God’? are left in the abstract because 
the specific objects of praise—the sending and exaltation of Jesus—are re- 
served as matter for Peter’s forthcoming speech. 

VERSE 12 parallels verse 7 in the tone of perplexity it lends to the hearers’ 
amazement. The pious Jews’ question as to the meaning of the incident 
permits a formal transition to Peter’s speech (Bauernfeind, 42), though this 
does not in fact dwell overmuch on the meaning of the miracle itself. On 
the question why the miracle arouses only astonishment, not belief, see the 
general discussion of this section below. 

VERSE 13: The ‘others’ (Erepoı = &AAot) seems remarkable after the ‘all’ 
of verse 12. One may think of Jerusalem Jews who did not know the foreign 
languages. As in 5.34ff., 14.4, 17.18ff., 23.6ff. and 28.24, Luke introduces 
two opposing groups, one defending or tolerating, the other hostile to the 


according to the present text, Judaea and Cappadocia are linked by the direct succes- 
sion of te x«l, which Luke only employs when he wishes to make an especially close con- 
nection between two units, as in Acts 1.1; 2.10f.; 4.27; 5.14; 8.12; 9.2, 15, 24, 29; 14.1, 
5; 15.9, 32; 19.10, 17; 20.21; 21.12; 22.4; 24.3, 15; 26.3, 20, 22. If Judaea is omitted 
however, the two neighbouring lands of Mesopotamia and Cappadocia become closely 
connected; what is more, Cappadocia then falls into third place (corresponding to Gemini 
in the zodiac-list), exactly as in Paul of Alexandria. Pontus would then replace Armenia, 
and Asia have fifth place, again as in Paul’s list. 

1 Presumably a scribe, who wrongly took ‘Jews and proselytes’ as a national group 
like the others, wanted in this way to find a place for Paul’s missions in Arabia (Gal. 1.17) 
and Crete (Tit. 1.5) (see Knox p. 82 n. 2). Otto Eissfeldt’s explanation (TLZ 1947, 207-12), 
which finds here named the seafarers of the West and desert-dwellers of the East, is a mere 
stopgap, while Reicke, in distributing this group over Paul of Alexandria’s list, has wholly 
overlooked its intrinsic unsuitability. If, however, the Jews were once understood as a 
national group in their own right, it was natural to introduce Judaea among the other 
countries. Strictly speaking it was illogical, for thus Jews are mentioned twice, in verses 5 
and 11. The addition must have been made early, since every MS has it. But the use in the 
Peshitta of the name of the people for that of the country shows that the problem had been 
seen and some attempt made to remove it. 

2 The expression Andety „A (=peyadbvsv tov Ocdv 10.46) was in common use 
among Jews and Christians; LXX rendered ni77 by peyareta (a late Hellenistic for- 


mation from ue£yas). 
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Christians. YAebxoug xtA.!: to the ‘others’ the speakers with tongues give the 
impression of drunkards. 


How have scholars set about these various difficulties ? The first method 
of attack was the differentiation of sources, for which Spitta (see §2 of 
Introduction, p. 29 above) may serve as an example: whatever is consistent with 
the “speaking with tongues’ of I Cor. 14 derives from the ‘historical source 
A’ (verses la, 4 and 11-36). The rest comes from the ‘legendary source B’ 
(the Jewish theme of the voice of God which speaks to all peoples). Verses 
3b and 7f. were inserted by the redactor, who thus inserted the Auman lin- 
guistic miracle. 

Then for a while it became the fashion to psychologize. Thus Beyer was 
of the opinion (p. 17) that remembrance of the first missionary sermon must 
over the years have grown ever more rich and radiant. This is a very doubtful 
supposition, considering that the memory of so basic an incident as the first 
Christophany to Peter, far from increasing in radiance, grew dim to the point 
of being mentioned only once—and in passing, at that (Luke 24.24). 

W. L. Knox started out from the religious parallels in Judaism: there 
Pentecost has become the day of the giving of the law, among the Christians 
it is the day of the giving of the Spirit. A Jew of the diaspora, living in 
Jerusalem, represented Pentecost as a proclamation of the new Torah to the 
proselytes of the whole world, and Luke recast his work. Unfortunately, not 
the slightest trace of any ‘new Torah’ tradition is to be found in Luke’s text, 
and the dating at Pentecost is itself by no means an old tradition. 

This was recognized by Bauernfeind: the dating at Pentecost is bound up 
with the late tradition of the forty days, and offers no basis for any hypothesis 
regarding more ancient tradition. Therefore Bauernfeind ascribes to Luke’s 
source only the nature-miracle of the Spirit’s descent (though is this not just 
where an author’s hand is discernible?) and the miracle of the languages 
(p. 55). This latter, he claims, evolved from the experience of ecstatic speech 
and its interpretation: ‘it is no long step from miraculous understanding on 
the part of a single drzounveurng to miraculous understanding on the part of a 
whole company, or at least many of them’ (p. 56). 

Some, however, will find the step quite a long one, the more so since it 
merely leads to Wendt’s solution (see p. 168 n. Sabove). For that reason Lohse 
postulates that Luke used only one tradition, an oral tradition about the first 
occurrence of pneumatic speech in Jerusalem, and that he was responsible for 
the yAaccaı becoming languages. Thus it would not have been pre-Lucan 
tradition (so Bauernfeind), but Luke himself who transformed the ‘speaking 
with tongues’ into the miracle of the languages. 


1 As there is no new wine by Pentecost in Palestine, Bill. II, 614 thinks of wine 
sweetened with honey; Beg. IV, 20 recalls that new wine could be kept from going sour. 
But these are not considerations which are likely to have troubled Luke. 
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Williams conjectured an (Aramaic?) source in which the twelve Apostles 
were equipped with the Spirit and sent forth into twelve different parts of 
the world. Luke altered this, because he wanted to present a gradual progress 
of the mission (pp. 61-5). But if such a tradition had become known to Luke, 
would he not have seized on it with joy? Moreover, that Williams should 
prefer to Luke the late legend of the going-forth of the Apostles into the wide 
world contravenes the principle which holds good here as elsewhere: lectio 
difficilior placet. For the exodus of the Apostles to the ends of the earth would 
have fulfilled Acts 1.8 far more completely than the mission described by 
Luke ever could. 

According to Trocmé (pp. 202-6), Luke took the narrative of verses 1-6 
and 12f. from a source which reported how divine grace had finally removed 
the confusion of languages that resulted from the Tower of Babel (Gen. 
11.1-9): as an eschatological gift, the men of every nation at Pentecost 
received a new language in which they could henceforth praise God with one 
voice: the miraculous features accompanying this ‘supernatural Esperanto’ 
were taken from a midrash on Ex. 19, from which Philo also could already 
have drawn material. Wanting to show the universality of the Christian 
mission, and knowing that ecstatic speeches are not a useful propaganda 
weapon, Luke resorted to a list of some synagogues drawn up by Jews of 
Antioch and introduced the idea of foreign languages. Verses 7f. and 11 
comprise his interpretation of the episode. The words Eréoats yAwooats in 
verse 4 and ’Iovdatot in verse 5 may derive from his pen. 

Nearly all these exegetes identify sources very quickly and, to some 
extent, even the events which lie behind them. It is however very salutary 
that Bauernfeind and Lohse should remind us to begin with the question, 
“What was Luke trying to do?’ (Bauernfeind pp. 31ff.) The quickest way to 
find the answer is to look at his story of Pentecost from the standpoint of its 
composition. In so doing, of course, we will not understand it properly unless, 
as Bauernfeind and Lohse insist, we constantly bear in mind Luke’s theological 
attitude. 

When he came to the Pentecost episode, Luke found himself confronted 
with a difficult task. He wanted to present one of the most important incidents 
since the departure of Jesus: the coming of the Spirit. He had to depict it 
vividly so that it would rise unforgettably before the eyes of his readers. But 
this was not enough: he would not have succeeded in his task unless at the 
same time the meaning of this incident was plain to them. He could not count 
on much help from sources: there was no ancient or uniform tradition. This 
we know from the sole relevant report to be found in the Gospels—John 20.22 
—which tells that on the evening of Easter Day the risen Christ breathed 
(Evepdanaev) on his disciples and thereby transmitted to them the Holy 
Spirit. The implication of this account is clear: as God at the Creation 
breathed breath into man, so now the inbreathing of the Holy Spirit creates 
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the new man. Here we have a profound application of an Old Testament idea, 
but not a primitive tradition from the dawn of the Church. And we may 
surely rule out the possibility of any other ancient tradition putting the 
investiture with the Spirit at so late a date as Luke (fifty days, remember, 
after Easter!). Luke fixed on this date because he had adopted the tradition 
of the forty days (Bauernfeind). The advent of the Spirit was simply dated 
to coincide with the next feast. Originally the tradition of the forty days had 
nothing to do with Pentecost. How Luke nevertheless came to combine the 
two will suggest itself from the following. 

It was first a question of making plain that the Spirit came from God, 
from heaven. There is of course nothing sensory about the Spirit. But for 
Greek-speakers vet (spirit) and mvoy (breath of wind) were certainly 
related concepts. Hence Luke was able to describe the descent of the Spirit 
as the rushing of a mighty wind that comes whirling down. It is thus clear 
whence it comes. But how best could Luke show whither it is going? How 
could he make clear to the reader that this irruption of the heavenly into the 
earthly has the disciples as its goal? Of course the house in which they sat 
could be shown to be pervaded by such a gale from the eternal. Luke had to 
make quite plain, however, that it is on the disciples as individuals that the 
Spirit fastens, and this task he could only perform with the aid of the Jewish 
Pentecost tradition, which allowed him the bold, mysterious transition to the 
tongues of fire appearing in the story of Sinai. That story is associated with the 
date of Pentecost, which thus becomes a factor of Luke’s story too. Even if 
evidence for this Jewish tradition has not been found earlier than the middle 
of the second century, the one-time feast of the corn-harvest had doubtless 
already been transformed in people’s minds into the feast of the lawgiving. 
At the same time (as Philo relates) the tongues of fire had become tongues 
of speech, and here we have another tradition still closer to Acts: when God 
spoke on Sinai his word divided into seventy tongues—corresponding to the 
seventy nations of the world—so that each people could hear the Law in its 
own language (though of course only Israel accepted it!). If Luke, however, 
was—as we may assume—acquainted with this or a similar tradition, he 
did not adopt it mechanically, for he says nothing of a new law and the Spirit 
is represented as an individual gift to each Christian (not only the Twelve 
but the whole congregation receive it). Each tongue corresponds to and 
bestows one particular language. This goes far beyond the Jewish Pentecost 
tradition. Yet insofar as he adopts the feast of Pentecost as the date of his 
episode, Luke is beholden to the Jewish heritage. 

It was open to him to interpret the coming of the Spirit in the manner 
favoured by pious hermeneutics, as the occasion when the confusion of Babel 
was abolished: the Spirit of Christ healing the divisions of mankind. But in 
Luke’s eyes the history of the Christian mission precluded this interpretation. 
At Pentecost, the time was not yet ripe for the ë0vn, the Gentile peoples, to 
be seized by the Spirit: it was to the Jews that the mission first turned. As 
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Luke will describe at length in Chapters 10, 11 and 15, God brought about 
the mission to the Gentiles in his own good time—the course of history. This 
first Pentecost in Jerusalem may only reveal his power to Jews. 

Nor does Luke think of the crowd gathered at Pentecost as pilgrims in 
Jerusalem for the feast. No, he is speaking of diaspora Jews who have taken 
residence in Jerusalem, and for this he has his reason: he can hardly have the 
mission’s first 3,000 converts, the nucleus of the community secured from 
among them, streaming off to the four corners of the world within a week 
of conversion! 

He therefore supposes (and there is nothing unlikely in it) that Jews 
from all over the world have settled in Jerusalem. Lured by the yyoc, the 
sound which the Spirit made as it rushed down from heaven into the house of 
the Christians, these Jews gather in front of the dwelling. The catalogue of 
peoples (even if it only contains twelve names) shows that the Jewry of all 
nations is represented. Luke was too good a storyteller to break the spell 
with historical asides, so without more ado he places this catalogue in the 
very mouths of the people concerned. They can all hear the mighty works of 
God being praised in their own languages. In this way the reality of the 
bestowal of the Spirit and its effect is, as it were, objectively established. 

But why is more not said about the content of this inspired utterance ?— 
Because these 120 Christians could not preach in chorus the first sermon, 
which won the first 3,000 Jews for Christ. Luke wishes to give this sermon 
in extenso, however, so he reserves it for Peter as the official spokesman. But 
in order not to rob Peter of his material he has to make a clear distinction 
between the pneumatic speech, on the one hand, and Peter’s discourse on 
the other. For that purpose Luke resorts to the phenomenon, with which he 
was also acquainted, of ecstatic speech. This brought a new motif into the 
story: ecstatic speech is incomprehensible to most listeners, but so far the 
languages bestowed by the Spirit have been represented as comprehensible. 
To avoid self-contradiction Luke therefore introduces at this point a new 
group of listeners, the ‘others’ (€tepot, verse 13), who consider that the 
Christians under the Spirit’s influence are drunk. Luke thereby employs one of 
his favourite devices: opposing two parties, one of which is more or less well- 
disposed to the Christians, while the other is hostile. At the same time this 
new factor, the accusation of drunkenness, serves as a bridge to Peter’s 
address. 

We now see why only the essential minimum was said about the content 
of the pneumatic speech (‘the mighty works of God’) and why this speech 
did not induce faith, but only amazement, bewilderment, puzzlement: it 
must neither anticipate nor detract from the effect of Peter’s sermon—the 
conversion of the multitude. The advantage gained by Luke in return for 
this sacrifice is that the ecstatic pneumatic speech and the non-ecstatic 
discourse of Peter are intimately linked, making the story of Pentecost one 
great unity. 


6 
ACTS 2:14-41 
PETER’S SPEECH AT PENTECOST 


14 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice and spoke 
solemnly to them, ‘Men of Judaea, and all you that dwell in Jerusalem, be 
this known to you, and give ear to my words. 1° For these are not drunk, 
as you imagine, for it is only the third hour of the day; 16 but this is what 
was spoken by the prophet Joel: +7 “And it shall be thereafter, says God, 
I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams. 18 And on my servants and on my handmaidens in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit, and they shall prophesy. +? And I will 
work wonders in the heavens above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood, 
and fire, and vapour of smoke. ?° The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and moon into blood, before the great and glorious day of the Lord comes. 
2! And it shall be, that everyone who calls on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” 2? Men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God to you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him among you, as you yourselves know, 7° this man, who 
was delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, you 
by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay. ?* Him God raised up, 
loosing the pangs of death, because it was not possible that he should be 
held in its power. *° For David says concerning him, “I saw the Lord 
always before me; for he is on my right hand, that I may not be shaken. 
26 Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; moreover my flesh 
also shall dwell in hope, 7’ because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, 
neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption. ?8 Thou hast made 
known unto me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me with gladness by thy 
presence.” 7? Brethren, I may speak to you freely of the patriarch David, 
that he both died and was buried, and his tomb is with us to this day. 
3° Because he was a prophet, and knew that God had sworn an oath to him, 
that (someone) of the fruit of his loins should sit on his throne, °! he 
foreseeing this spoke of the resurrection of the Christ, that neither was he 
abandoned to Hades, nor did his flesh see corruption. °? This Jesus did 
God raise up; of which we all are witnesses. °° Being therefore exalted 
to the right hand of God, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, he has poured forth this, which you see and hear. 
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34 For David did not ascend into the heavens: but he says himself, * The Lord 
said to my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 7° until I set thine enemies 
as a footstool under thy feet.” 3° Let all the house of Israel therefore know 
assuredly, that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
you crucified.” 37 Now when they heard this, it cut them to the heart, 
and they said to Peter and the rest of the Apostles, ‘Brethren, what shall we 
do?’ 38 And Peter said to them, ‘Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins; and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. °? For to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are far away, every one whom the Lord our God 
shall call to him.’ *° And with many other words he testified and exhorted 
them, saying, ‘Save yourselves from this crooked generation.” *! They then 
that received his word were baptized: and there were added in that day 
about three thousand souls. 
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VERSE 14: At this moment, as the tension reaches its height, Peter stands 
up! with? the eleven and begins? a solemn* address. Hellenistic and Septua- 
gintal styles are united both in this introductory sentence and in the address 
to the multitude at Jerusalem’: the parallelismus membrorum is particularly 
clear. On yvwordv cf. note on 4.16 below; Zvarilouar is frequent in LXX, 
and the whole expression occurs in Job 32.11 LXX. 

VERSE 15: Peter takes up the accusation of drunkenness in verse 137 and 
dismisses it with a reference to the early time of day (=9 a.m.®), when even 
drunkards and wassailers have not yet begun to imbibe.? 

VERSE 16: Now comes the positive explanation: far from representing 
insobriety, the ecstatic behaviour of the Christians!” is the fulfilment’! of 
the prophecy’? of Joel.!* 


1 otaGelc, to take up the stance of a (Greek) orator, as likewise in 5.20, 11.13, 17.22, 
25.18 and 27.21. 

2 obv xtA. does not mean, as in classical Greek, ‘with the eleven inclusively’, which 
would disregard the election of Matthias (so Preuschen, p. 13), but is Hellenistic for peta, 
as is usual in Luke (Bl.-Debr. § 221). 

3 éxtpev mv pwvýv: as in Luke 11.27, Acts 14.11 and 22.22, this is a LXX idiom 
rendering Hebrew Yip NW], ‘to begin to speak’. 


+ anopbéyyouat, to speak in inspired or solemn fashion (but not glossolalia): cf. 
26.25 (Beg. IV, 21). ‘Ici nous sommes a l'inauguration solennelle du Christianisme’ 
(Loisy, p. 196). 

5 On &vöpes “Loudator see on 1.16 above. 

6 ‘Men of Judaea’ and ‘you that dwell at Jerusalem’ do not refer to two distinct 
groups (cf. Morgenthaler, Die luk. Geschichtsschreibung, Part 2, 27 and 37). 

7 For the sake of simplicity Luke has Peter speak as if all the hearers cherished this 
suspicion. It is pointless to inquire how Peter knew of it, for Luke is only making clear to 
his readers through the mouth of Peter that the ‘natural’ explanation for the phenomenon 
of ecstasy does not apply. 

8 This was not, as many commentators maintain, a time of prayer for the Jews. 
Judaism never laid down definite hours for the prayers that were to be offered three 
times a day (Bill. IT, 696ff.). For the most part people prayed at sunrise, in the afternoon 
and at sunset. The Christians themselves adopted the thrice-daily custom: according to 
Didache 8.3 the Lord’s prayer was to be recited three times a day. By the time of Tertullian 
(De orat. 25, De jejun. 10) the third hour was the first of the daily times for prayer. 

9 Cicero, Philosophical Discourses II 41, 104: ...ab hora tertia bibebatur, ludebatur. 

10 As in verse 33, toUté éatty shows that the Christians—apart from the Twelve— 
are imagined as still given over to ecstasy, though somewhat in the background of the scene. 

12 Joel does not mention speech in foreign languages, which is reason enough why 
Peter’s discourse cannot refer to the miracle of the languages. Ecstatic utterance, on the 
other hand, is covered by the npopnreverv of the quotation. 

12 According to Bauernfeind (p. 34) Joel 3.1ff. (Eng. version 2.28ff.) is part of theapolo- 
getic armament against anti-pneumatic polemic. However, the taunt of drunkenness is 
countered not with this passage but with the reference to the time of day. 

13 The name Joel is lacking in D d Ir Aug (epist. 199.23) Hil (Beg. III 16). Beg. IV 21 
explains this as a ‘western non-interpolation’—a passage which the Western text alone has 
refrained from expanding—on the ground that subsequent quotations from the minor 
prophets (7.42f., 13.40f. and 15.16) omit the prophet’s name. 
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VERSE 17: The text of B, perà tadra, is the original’: in Lucan theology 
the last days do not begin as soon as the Spirit has been outpoured! The 
authoritative ‘says God’ is interpolated into the LXX text. By and tod 
mvevu.atog pov LXX already indicates that the fulness of the Spirit remains 
with God and that man only partakes of it. In the original text näcav o&pxa? 
does not mean man in general, but Luke also does not yet intend Peter to 
proclaim the gift of the Spirit to all men, for that would be anticipating the 
decisive turning-point of the Cornelius episode (10.44f., 11.18). Prophecy, 
elsewhere distinguished from the gift of tongues, is here identified with it to 
facilitate the scriptural proof. The exceptional position of the prophet, his 
direct contact with God, becomes the portion of all. When writing épdacetc 
and évuzvie Luke may have had in mind such phenomena as in 9.10, 10.10, 
11.5, 16.9, 22.17f., 27.23. With regard to évurvlote xt. cf. Gen. 37.5 LXX. 

VERSE 18: The uou added to dovaAoug and dovAac, against the Hebrew 
and LXX, turns the slaves of the Jews into servants and handmaids of God: ? 
it is not, therefore, a new group that is introduced here. The first xat should 
strictly speaking be omitted in translation. xat npopnrebooua:v follows the 
pattern of verse 17.* 

VERSES 19-21: The addition of &vw, onueta and xétw turns the bipartite 
Hebrew sentence into a tripartite one. The cosmic events describe the terrible 
end which threatens, when only he who calls on the name of the Lord 
(=Jesus!)? shall be saved. 

VERSE 22: As in verse 29, the mode of address, growing more intimate, 
shows that Peter is resuming his own words after the OT quotation.® But 
neither the mode of address nor the call to listen is inserted for mere schematic 
reasons. In the forefront of the Christian message stands the name of Jesus, 
here further identified as ó NaCwpatoc,’ which Luke takes to mean ‘from 


1 See my ‘Schriftzitate und Textüberlieferung in der Apg.’, ZThK 51 (1954), 162. 

2D alters to n&oxg akpxac, so as to express the universality of the Christian mission 
which turns to all men. 

3 See ZTAK 51 (1954), 161. 

4 It is missing in the Hebrew and LXX, and may go back to an old scribal error. 

5 Since both the Hebrew text and the Targum of the prophets read ‘Yahweh’ here, 
it follows that it was only in Hellenistic Christianity that Joel 3.1ff. became available as a 
scriptural proof! Likewise enıpavn (‘manifest’) must be laid at the door of LXX, which 
wrongly derived N'M (‘terrible’) from XI (‘to see’) instead of NJ? (‘to fear’). 

6 This disposes of Preuschen’s contention (p. 13) that the triple address destroys the 
unity of the sermon. The ancient writer had no quotation-marks at his disposal. 

7 Likewise in 3.6, 4.10, 6.14, 22.8 and 26.9, and already in Luke 18.37. In 24.5 
Tertullus describes the Christians as Nazoraeans, a name which adhered to the Jewish 
Christians and with them grew alien to the Church. Cf. ThWb IV, 879-84: *. . . the inter- 
pretation of NxGwpatog as rendering Aramaic näsräjä, derived from the name of the town 
Nazareth ... is linguistically and objectively unimpeachable’ (Schaeder). 
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Nazareth’.! Jesus is vouched for? to the Jews? by* God through wonders of 
all kinds® which® God’ has done by him in their midst.® 

VERSE 23: Jesus’ death on the Cross seems to contradict his divine 
legitimation through the miracles (Wendt, p. 92). For Luke and his community 
this oxévdadov of the Cross is overcome by the fact that God’s own will, as 
revealed in the scriptures, is fulfilled therein.? ‘Thus human freedom’ 
(avetAave, did slay!°) ‘and divine necessity’ (&xdorov, delivered up) ‘here go 
hand in hand: the simplest and probably the oldest way of reconciling oneself 
to the paradoxical fate of the Messiah’ (Holtzmann, p. 35). It is the Jews 
who were really responsible for the death of Jesus; the Gentiles were merely"? 
instruments. 1? 

VERSE 24: dv 6 Bes dvéotmoev (Hyetoev) is a Lucan formation,!? which 
crudely contrasts ‘you slew’ and ‘God raised up’. 6v (see above, p. 139 n. 7) 
betrays the hand of Luke. ts dtvac tot Bavarou: LXX in IL Sam. 22.6, 
Ps. 17.6 and 114.3 wrongly derives "220 from 720, ‘birthpang,’ instead of 
237, ‘cord.’ These ‘deathpangs’ (cf. the parallel images ‘the snares of death 
came upon me,’ ‘the dangers of Hades encompassed me,’ ‘the crushings of 
death encompassed me’) were regarded as a mysterious expression for the 
power of death.'* In this sense the expression entered into liturgical use and 


1 In Luke 4.16 the place is called Nataea (Luke 4.34 and 24.19 have the derivative 
Na apnvdc). The village is not mentioned in OT, nor by the Talmud, Mishnah or Josephus, 
but appears (c. 800?) in the Elegy of Eleazer ben Qalir (Bill. I, 92). 

2 &rodederyy.évocg =accredited or legitimated. Here an old phrase is used: cf. Dibelius, 
Studies 165. 

3 D changes buss to hk&e, because only the disciples, not the men of Jerusalem, have 
experienced these miracles. 

“an6 Hellenistic for xó (Bl.-Debr. §210, 2). Preuschen (p. 14) found the juxta- 
position of ‘by God’ and the relative clause ‘intolerable’. But Luke wishes precisely to 
throw into relief the divine action in and through Jesus. 

5 Suvzzect xT). is meant to indicate the whole wealth of Jesus’ miracles, hence the 
completeness of his credentials. 

6 ofc for & by relative attraction (BI.-Debr. $294). 

7 That God is the true author of the miracles corresponds to the Jewish outlook. 

8 “As you yourselves know’ shows that the Galilean miracles of Jesus are generally 
known. 

9 Cf. Luke 24.26f., 44ff.; Acts 3.18, 13.27 and 26.23. Luke has nothing correspond- 
ing to the Pauline doctrine of the ox&vdadov tod ataxugou (see Wendt, p. 92 n. 1). 

10 Overbeck (p. 39) finds here, and in 2.36, 3.13ff., 4.10, 4.27f. and 5.30, an anti- 
Jewish bias characteristic of Acts. It would be more correct to discover an exoneration of 
the Romans. 

11 Xvopogs is the Gentile, who cannot but sin, because he does not know the will of 
God. The Romans especially are so called in Jewish writings; cf. TAWb IV, 1079f. 

12 Six yeıpds (LXX style) =instrumental ‘by’, with reference to mpoomnEavtec 
‘having pinned’ (on the Cross). 

13 Cf, 2.32, 3.15, 4.10, 5.30, 10.40, 13.30, 13.33f. and 17.31. 

14 Holtzmann (p. 36), Wendt (p. 92) and others find here implied the metaphor of 
death in labour bringing forth (=delivering) Jesus when God looses (=puts an end to) the 
‘sorrows of death’ (cf. Job 39.2 LXX). Col. 1.18, to which Bauernfeind (p. 47) also refers, 
does not support this interpretation. If one asks, concerning the formula mpw7ét0x0¢ 
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probably from there into Acts.’ Avcac relates to death’s power to bind man 
fast. 

VERSE 25: The pious author of the sixteenth psalm? is sure that God will 
not let him die before his time: early death is a punishment for the godless. 
The Christians found something else in the Greek text: the psalmist foretells 
the resurrection of the Messiah, inasmuch as he speaks in the person of the 
Anointed.? Probably verses 25f. refer to Jesus’ earthly life in general, but 
include the hour of death on the Cross so that—on this interpretation of the 
psalm—Jesus did not feel forsaken of God.* It should be remembered that 
Luke omitted from his gospel the cry from the Cross, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ rooopwunv does not have a chronological 
sense (so Beg. IV, 24), but means ‘to have before one’s eyes’ (see Bauer Wb, 
1406). If Ps. 16.8ff. is taken seriously as an utterance of Christ, he saw God 
before him on the Cross and also throughout the ‘three days.’ Luke can hardly 
mean that God also was in Hades, as Bauernfeind p. 47 seems to understand; 
he wishes, rather, to say the same as in Luke 23.43: ‘Today thou wilt be with 
me in Paradise.’ 

VERSE 26: LXX renders “1325 very freely as 4 yAwoou,® and n93? (in 
safety) as én’ 2Arid:. This alone enabled the Christians to hear at this point 
an echo of the hope of resurrection: the psalmist was merely repeating his 
assurance of preservation from (untimely) death. 

VERSE 27: It was the older Christian conception that every soul entered 
the realm of death (cf. Jeremias, TAWb I, 146-50). Luke, however, seems to 
believe that the souls of the righteous go straight to Paradise (verse 25). Whereas 
the early Christians probably understood eig &ònyv as meaning ¿v &öy—the soul 
of Jesus enters Hades but does not stay there—Luke sees an indication in the 


(èx vexpav), who the mother or the begetter is, the answer can only be God. II. Esdras4.41f., 
to which appeal is similarly made, says only that the as yet unborn souls of the righteous 
must first enter the world before this acon expires. Torrey (pp. 28f.) detects Aramaic here, 
supposing Luke to have translated NNM T NYAN NW. But LXX is quiteadequatetoexplain 
the passage; that Luke knew no Aramaic is evident from his explanation of ‘Barnabas’ as 
uldg rapaxdjoews in Acts 4.36. 

1 Sce Introduction §1, VIIa p. 6 above. 

2 Also cited as a proof-text in Acts 13.35. 

3 ele aùtóv =‘concerning him’. 

* The ‘Elijah’ theology suggested by Mark 15.34ff. had of course no place in Luke's 
scheme. 

$ Probably a corruption of "3°29, ‘my liver’, the liver being regarded as the seat of 
the emotions. The Rabbis later linked "3122 with ‘the king, the Messiah’. Later still the 


psalm was interpreted even in Judaism as a reference to resurrection, though not in the same 
way as in Acts: e.g. midrash on Ps. 16, §10 (62a), ‘even my flesh shall dwell in safety’—that 
is, after death. Rabbi Yitzhaq (c. 300) said: ‘This shows that neither worm nor corruption 
has power over his flesh’ (Bill. II 618). 

6 According to Holtzmann (p. 36), there is an allusion to the glossolalia. Most 
unlikely! (On éAzis sce TAWb U, 518, 16ff.) 
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psalm that the soul of Jesus was not delivered into Hades (cf. Ps. Sol. 2.7) and 
that he did not ‘sce’, i.e. experience, corruption;? cf. Luke 2.26. 

VERSE 28: DJ MƏN in the Hebrew meant the life well-pleasing to God, 
which preserved the devout from untimely death. The 60! Gw7jc, on the other 
hand, are the way which leads from death into the life of the Resurrection 
(Wendt, p. 93). While, as the early Christians understood it, verse 27 im- 
plied that the body of the Messiah was saved from decomposition, verse 28 
speaks positively of the Resurrection. Once again, the Christological inter- 
pretation can only have arisen in Hellenistic Christianity. 

VERSE 29: On the address, see remarks on 1.16 and 2.22. Now the 
contention of verse 25, that the psalm spoke of Jesus, is to be proved: David 
died and was buried,” so he cannot have meant himself by ‘I’, but only 
the Messiah of his line. &&0v =é&eortw (Bl.-Debr. § 353, 5). uet mappynatacs 
means freely or frankly (TAWb V, 880). Peter’s bestowing on David the 
honourable title of patriarch shows that he is not without respect, even if he— 
indirectly—maintains that David’s body has decomposed: for he implies no 
less by saying that David is dead and buried and his tomb still in evidence.’ 

VERSE 30: roopatys Sxdpyav (= av)—God grants the prophet an insight 
into the future; hence mpotdav xtra. in v. 31f. ought properly to follow here. 
But another thought intervenes: God had solemnly sworn to David that one* 
of his descendants? should sit upon his—God’s—throne. 

VERSE 31: Now comes the proposition expected after rpopntms 
ürapxav: with his prophetic foreknowledge David spoke of the resurrection 
of the Christ, saying namely (örı) that he was not abandoned to Hades,® and 
that his flesh did not see corruption. These aorists make sense, because for the 
speaker, Peter, the prophecy has already been fulfilled (Wendt, p. 94). 

VERSE 32: The scriptural proof for the sake of which the kerygma was 
interrupted in verse 24 is now complete, and the message is resumed from the 
point of digression. What the scripture foretold, ‘we all’ (the twelve Apostles) 
attest as having really come to pass. 


1 Sixp8opé, meaning deterioration or putrefaction, is a mistranslation taken from 
LXX, which made an erroneous derivation of NNW (a pit) from NAW (to spoil). The Hebrew 


spoke only of preservation from death, the Greek of preservation from decomposition: 
only the latter permitted the Christological interpretation. 

2 Von Campenhausen, Der Ablauf der Osterereignisse (1952), 19: ‘dead and buried” 
underlines the reality of the death.’( ET Tradition and Life in the Early Church, 1968). 

3 Josephus speaks of David’s grave in Ant. VII 392-4, XUI 249, and Bell. I 61. 

4 Ps. 132.11 is the only place mentioning a single scion of David; even so, the very 
next verse shows that what is meant is merely David’s descendants occupying his throne. 

5 The Western text (except D) replaces òsọúog with the xorAlac of LXX. This contra- 
dicts Lucan usage, in which xotAla means ‘womb’. D's reading, xapdtac, goes back to a 
wrong retranslation of the Latin praecordia (=‘belly’ and ‘heart’) in d: see ZTAK 1954, 
164f., where however the third line from the foot of p. 164 should read ‘Ps, 131.11 LXX’ 
instead of ‘Ps. 131 und B’. 

6 D offers the classical elg g50u, which passed into most MSS. 
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VERSE 33: With odv we are led imperceptibly from the Resurrection to the 
Exaltation ‘to’ the right hand of God’ (corresponding to xabicar éxt tov 
Bpovov gùtoð in verse 30: Jesus, sitting on God’s right, shares his throne). 
This expression, like ‘promise of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. 1.4 and Luke 24.49), 
is a traditional formula employed by Luke. It was not part of the oldest view 
that the exalted Lord only acquired the Spirit in order to share it abroad: 
that much is clear from I Tim. 3.16 and the pre-Pauline formula found in 
Rom. 1.4. Here Luke is effecting a reconciliation between the received view 
and his own (Luke 3.21f.). The Spirit bestowed on the Exalted was not an 
endowment of which he had need: it was given him only for distribution! 
That Jesus has poured forth this Spirit can be seen and heard in the Christians 
who are still under its influence (Bauernfeind, p. 49). Hence the ecstatic 
speaking with tongues is still going on in the background. 

VERSES 34 and 35: Another indirect scriptural proof is now provided for 
the expression ‘exalted to the right hand of God’: David cannot have been 
speaking of himself in Psalm 110,” for he did not ascend into heaven. He 
therefore who shall sit on the right hand of God can only be the Messiah, 
who Is identified in the psalm by t& xvpi@ pov, Thus the citation entails the 
consequence declared in the following verse.? 

VERSE 36: This scriptural testimony, joined with that of the eyewitnesses, 
the Apostles, brings the ‘house of Israel’ (another LXX locution) the certain 
knowledge that God has made Jesus the xbptog (Ps. 110.1) and Messiah.* 
Here the guilt of the Jews is brought explicitly to the fore: they slew this 
Jesus!’ That specifically the pious diaspora Jews (2.5!) are charged with this 
guilt is from a literary point of view inept. 

VERSE 37: Recognition of this guilt pierces the hearers’ hearts. They 
are seized with remorse, and they beg Peter and the other Apostles’ to tell 
them what to do. The very form of address they use, &vöpes &deApol, shows 


1 We could also translate ‘exalted by God’s right hand’ (cf. Bauer Wb 316, 2a); but 
it is entirely possible to assume, both here and in 5.31, the dative of place (Bl.-Debr. 8199 
prefer this explanation). See also on verses 34f. 

2 According to its basic meaning, this psalm promises a Jewish king that God will 
not desert him in the face of his enemies. On the interpretation of Ps. 110 in the old rabbinic 
literature, see the excursus in Billerbeck IV 1, 452ff. 

3 One can scarcely resist the impression that tý SeEu& was inserted in verse 33 with 
èx decı@v wou already in mind. Cf. Heitmiiller, Im Namen Jesu, 88ff. 

4 The same psalm is cited in Mark 12.35-7, I Cor. 15.25 and Heb. 1.13. It underlay 
the belief that Jesus, as God’s protégé and deputy (Loisy 211), sits at his right hand. 
For a long time Judaism did not give the psalm a Messianic interpretation—probably out 
of opposition to Christianity. 

5 No anti-Judaism here, but an attempt to show the man who is to come to faith in 
Jesus that he is guilty of Jesus’ death. The next verse shows that this interpretation is correct. 

6 Ps, 109 (108) .16: xaravevuyg£vov tH xapöle. The verb can express emotional stress 
of various kinds. 

7 They are not mentioned without reason: Peter has not been brought to the fore as an 
individual, but only as the spokesman of the Twelve. It is the apostolic, not the Petrine, 
which Luke considers the true Church. 
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that their hearts are already won over.! (This is one of the few occasions in 
Acts where Luke weaves in a short dialogue.) 

VERSE 38: In answer follows the exhortation to repent (which already in 
Judaism included confession of sins) and be baptized. Luke presupposes the 
form of baptism practised in his own community: the name ‘Jesus Christ’ 
is pronounced over the candidate. Thereby he comes under the power of 
Jesus, his sins are in consequence remitted,* and he ‘receives the Holy 
Spirit’. The few cases in Acts when reception of the Spirit is separated from 
baptism are justified exceptions.* By the time of Luke, it was not every 
Christian (if it ever had been) who received the ecstatic Spirit at baptism.* 
Rather was the Spirit now regarded as a gift no longer bound to any outward 
sign. Cf. Heitmüller, Jm Namen Jesu, 88ff. 

VERSE 39: Peter can promise to his hearers forgiveness and the Holy 
Spirit because Joel’s promise? is assured to them and to their children— all 
that are afar off’. Acts 22.21, not to mention Ecclesiasticus 24.32, corrobor- 
ates the spatial interpretation of this expression. The listeners cannot take it 
as a reference to the Gentile mission, though there is nothing in the text to 
preclude this idea. 

VERSE 40: By Er£ooıg Adyots TActoow the writer implies that Peter said 
more than the words reported,° and that in this continuation he reinforced 
his exhortations’ to conversion.® The expression yeve& oxoAt& derives from 
Deut. 32.5 and Ps. 78.8. 

VERSE 41: Here we are made to see the success of the first Christian 
sermon: ‘They then that received his word were baptized.’ The question 
whether such a mass-baptism was at that time possible in Jerusalem—without, 


1 Since the whole multitude cannot address the Apostles, D says: ‘and some of them 
spoke...’ The further emendations of D are clearly secondary: ty xapdia, as in LXX, for 
nv xapdtav, and the expansion: ‘show us!’ 

2 According to Luke 3.3 John the Baptist preached the baptism of forgiveness. 
However, when Bauernfeind (53) maintains that in verse 38 Luke is prompting his 
readers to reflect on the relation of Christian to Johannine baptism, he is raising a point 
which is extraneous to the text. 

3 Cf. the remarks in the commentary on Acts 8.16, 10.44 and 19.2-6. 

* Luke also says nothing, in v. 41, of the newly baptized speaking in tongues, although 
according to v. 38 they have received the Holy Spirit. 

5 There is a clear echo of Joel 2.32b (3.5b LXX), ods xúpros xpooxsxAnzat, in sovg 
dy mpoovarsontar LIELOS ... 

6 Dibelius, Studies 178: ‘A... technical device which is also common in “grand- 
style” literature... . It is an artifice which allows the writer freedom to put whatever suits 
his plan in the speaker’s mouth, but at the same time to give the reader to understand that 
this does not exhaust what the speaker said.’ 

7 The aorist $teu.aorbparo refers to the whole address, whereas the imperfect napexaret 
expresses the repeated exhortations. It is not the Christians (so Beyer, p. 28) who are 
imagined as speaking, but Peter. 

8 Finding that sa0nTE ~<A. contains nothing specially appropriate to the situation, 
as regards either form or content, Bauernfeind (p. 54) jumps to the conclusion that this 
word is specially connected with the person of Peter. In fact Luke is simply placing a current 
missionary word suggested by ow )yceza in verse 21. 
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above all, alerting the authorities—is alien to the nature of the presentation. 
puyat =‘persons’ (LXX).? 


Our detailed examination has demonstrated again and again that the 
scriptural evidence adduced by Peter presupposes the Septuagint text: it has 
no earlier origin, therefore, than Hellenistic Christianity. It follows that 
Dodd is in error when he holds that Peter’s speeches in the first part of Acts 
‘represent the kerygma of the Church at Jerusalem at an early period’ 
(Apostolic Preaching, 21), and the older view that we have here, if not Peter’s 
actual expressions, at least his original train of thought, is even more dis- 
credited. Rather is Martin Dibelius’ thesis confirmed, that Peter’s speeches 
go back to Luke himself. And so we come to the question: how, exactly, did 
Luke construct this speech? 

The scriptural proofs which make up so large a proportion of it would 
not be very appropriate as the content of a speech ‘with other tongues’ and 
in the mysterious context of a miracle. For scriptural proof appeals to the 
hearers’ reason, which to be sure must not struggle against the recognition 
of the truth; the method is to demonstrate the truth of the kerygma from 
already accepted scriptural passages. That is why Luke connected this sermon 
not to the miracle of the /Janguages—which could not moreover be suitably 
linked with the Joel citation—but to the mockery in verse 13, hence to the idea 
of the ecstatic speech (whose content he nevertheless omits to reveal!). It is in 
the situation created by the listeners’ taunts that the first part of the sermon 
(verses 16-21) opens: this is the link with the situation, which in this case 
contains at the same time part of the scriptural proof. The second part 
(verses 22-36) introduces the kerygma proper, presented in close association 
with the scriptural proof. The last part (from verse 38 on) draws the practical 
moral: exhortation to repentance and baptism. 

Dibelius (Studies 165) draws attention to the fact that Luke is here 
following a pattern recurrent in Acts: an introduction adapted to the situation 
leads to the ‘kerygma of Jesus’ life, passion and resurrection (2.22-4; 
3.13-5; 5.30f.; 10.36-42; 13.23-5), usually stressing the witnessing function 
of the disciples (2.32; 3.15; 5.32; 10.39, 41; 13.31), and to this are joined a 
scriptural proof (2.25-31; 3.22-6; 10.43; 13.32-7) and an exhortation to 
repentance (2.38f.; 3.17-20; 5.31; 10.42f.; 13.38-41)’. Like Bauernfeind 

1 In ‘Das Fehlen der Taufe in der Quellenschrift der Apostelgeschichte und in den 
Urgemeinden der Hebräer und Hellenisten’ (Wissensch. Zeitschr. der M.-Luther-Universität 
Halle-Wittenberg VI 4 (1956/7), 1-18) Ernst Barnikol contends that only the baptism of the 
Spirit was known to apostolic times: “The ritualistic religio of man in his Church’ (p. 18) 
was not added until the second century. Barnikol argues this thesis by adopting A. C. 
Clark’s view that the (secondary!) Western text is the original (p. 3: cf. my ‘Zum Text...’ 
in ZThK 54 (1957), esp. 23-9) and by striking out all references to water-baptism as late 
additions of the author, writing c. 135 (p. 4). The various problems of the text, of the 
tradition and its historical reliability, of the composition and theological plan in relation to 


the evolution of dogma, are here lumped indistinguishably together, while the phantasm of 
a cultless, non-ecclesiastical pneumatic faith holds undisputed sway. 
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before him (p. 46), Dibelius makes the point that Luke was following typical 
practice in the preaching of his age (according to Dibelius, ‘about A.D. 90°). 

There is no proof here that older texts have been employed: there was no 
stenographer to write down the sermons of the Apostles. But it is quite likely 
that Luke combined some expressions from the tradition of his Church with 
his own formulations. Not that Luke had any conscious desire to write in an 
archaic manner: the only intention we may in this respect ascribe to Luke as 
teacher and writer is that of making the Apostles speak solemnly (areqp0éyEato, 
verse 14), But this led him to copious use of the Bible—that is to say, the 
Greek Old Testament. With this Luke was remarkably familiar, and he had 
far more frequent recourse to it than would appear from the marginal 
references in Nestle. 

The introduction had to take the situation of the ‘speaking with tongues’ 
as its point of departure (the contention of many scholars that Luke knew 
nothing more about it is completely wide of the mark). Luke chose Joel 
3.1-5 (Eng. versions 2.28-32) for this purpose. The problem was to find the 
phenomenon of the ecstasy—which must have come as a complete surprise 
to the community—foretold and explained in the Bible. Of course, Joel was 
speaking not of ecstasy but of prophecy. But for the sake of appropriating his 
text Luke took the two related but not identical phenomena as one and the 
same. He felt more deeply justified in so doing by his conviction that the 
Spirit had determined the whole life of the first community, but especially its 
most important decisions, and that a position had thereby arisen which 
corresponded to the prophecy of Joel. To be sure, Luke could not directly 
link the cosmic omens of the last days with the context of the sermon; for him 
there lay between the coming of the Spirit and those heavenly signs (cf. Intro- 
duction § 7, pp. 94ff. above) a lengthy interval. But there was no need for him 
to go into that question here. The disadvantage was outweighed by the 
opportunity offered by Joel 3.5a of continuing at once with the kerygma: 
‘whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord’ Jesus ‘shall be saved’. 

Jesus is described as a man for whom God has vouched to the Jews by 
wonders of all kinds. That miracles were regarded as divine legitimation is 
clear from John 2.18 and 3.2. But in the passage under discussion the onpetov 
is not, as in John 3.3, declined as a credential: it is accepted. The guilt of the 
Jews indeed consists in their having rejected Jesus in spite of it. 

Jesus’ death on the Cross appeared to contradict this divine legitimation. 
It is explained with reference to God and the Jews, as an event willed and 
foreseen by the former and a deed whereby the latter incurred guilt. Thus 
understood, the shame of the death falls not upon Jesus but upon his mur- 
derers. But God has released Jesus from the bonds of death and raised him up. 

So far these things have been merely asserted. Now they are corroborated 
by reference to Ps. 16. This presupposes the belief that David, as author of the 
psalm, spoke the truth. Given that David did not refer to himself in the ‘I’ 
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of the psalm, the text must bear upon another in whose person David was 
speaking: his Messianic successor, whom he not only foresaw with prophetic 
vision but had been promised by an oath of God. Concerning him the psalm 
says: God did not abandon his soul to Hades nor give his flesh to corruption. 
Thereby Luke proved—and it was for his age a strict proof—that death could 
not hold Jesus in its power: his resurrection had been guaranteed by God 
from the beginning. To use a modern expression, it is no ‘chance fact of 
history’ but a necessity founded in the will of God. The demonstration of this 
is reinforced in verse 32 by the testimony of the eyewitnesses to the effect that 
what had to come to pass did come to pass. 

Luke employs an aside to clarify the connection between Jesus and the 
Spirit of Pentecost. This Spirit Jesus received from the Father and poured 
forth on the Christians, as is proved by their ecstatic utterance (verse 33). 
Generally—one has only to examine the 62 occurrences of nveüua in Acts— 
Luke sees the Spirit in another context: 1. the Spirit belongs to Christian 
baptism, which it fails to accompany only in exceptional cases; 2. beside 
belief in the Spirit associated with baptism there stands belief (of Judaic 
origin: cf. Bultmann, Theologie des NTs, 1948, 155; ET Theology of the New 
Testament, 1952, 157) in the Spirit bestowed on one particular Christian or 
congregation for the performance of some special task (4.8, 31; 7.55; 13.9, 
52); 3. closely related to these passages are those in which the Spirit—rather 
like an angel elsewhere—imparts some particular directive or advice (8.29; 
10.19, 44; 11.28; 13.2, 4; 16.6f.; 20.23; 21.11); 4. probably the latest— 
certainly a Hellenistic—Christian view is enshrined in those verses which 
attribute the possession of the Spirit as a permanent property to men such as 
Stephen (6.5) or Barnabas (11.24). Luke connects the pentecostal gift of the 
Spirit with the first group: the pouring-out of the Spirit is a baptism with the 
Spirit, as is expressly said in Acts 1.5. 

The Ascension of Jesus is also verified from scripture (verses 34f.): 
Ps. 110.1 renders possible the proof—again indirect. It brings the assurance 
that God has made the Jesus whom the Jews crucified both xúptoç and 
xpraröc. The expressions, taken from older tradition, with which the speech is 
brought to a provisional end use formulae that are at odds with Lucan 
Christology: Luke assumes that Jesus during his earthly life already possessed 
both his dignity as Son of God and the endowment of the Holy Spirit (cf. 
Luke 2.40ff.; 3.22; 4.18; 9.35). For that reason the description of Jesus in 
verse 22 also (&vdpa Knodsderyuevov xtA.) does not wholly agree with Lucan 
Christology. Yet Luke had no intention, in verses 22, 33 and 36, of outlining 
an older Christology (Luke is seen in much too modern terms when he is 
credited with the intention, in a book designed for edification, of making such 
a Christological anomaly apparent!). Far from it: on the one hand, just as is 
our own practice with liturgical texts, he understood traditional statements in 
terms of contemporary doctrine; on the other, he strove to reconcile 
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divergences whenever he thought it necessary and feasible (thus the Exalted 
One receives the Spirit—but only in order to pour it out!). 

Prefacing it with a short question from the listeners, Luke now comes to 
the third part, verses 38f. This is the summons to repentance and baptism, 
which is to be followed by the forgiveness of sins and the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit. For the promise is to all Jews near and far. Even if Luke’s formulation 
does not exclude the mission to the Gentiles, this mission is yet not brought 
into view for Peter’s audience. 

As a narrator, Luke had to place the broad lines of the incident in vivid 
images before his readers. Such a method already made it difficult enough to 
present the development of the primitive community, quite apart from the 
dearth of sources. But there was this other factor, that the very idea of an inter- 
nal evolution within Christianity was as alien to Luke himself as to the com- 
munity of which he was a member (as he viewed it, the beginning of the Gentile 
mission was not an internal development). If followed that, fundamentally, the 
Church had existed from the outset in the form in which Luke found it: from 
the beginning its scriptural credentials had lain ready and waiting—had not 
the risen Lord, according to Luke 24.25ff., 44f., himself revealed them to his 
disciples on the very day of Easter? That much searching of the scriptures 
had been necessary, much reflection and many a happy illumination, to 
create over the lapse of many years the Church’s imposing body of scriptural 
proof, that is something of which Luke has lost all notion: no, this precious 
possession has always been there, for so Jong as there has been a Christian 
community. It is the same with baptism: Jesus himself neither baptized nor 
caused his disciples to baptize. The command to baptize in Matt. 28.19 
emanates from the risen Lord and betrays its late origin by its very form, which 
is trinitarian. How different the synoptic tradition would appear if the primi- 
tive community had known something, after the style of the later tradition in 
John 3.22 and 4.2, of the baptismal activities of Jesus and his disciples! 
Baptism did indeed very early gain access into the Church. There must have 
been baptist influences which paved the way; probably some of the first 
disciples, like Jesus himself, were baptized by his forerunner John. 

And now we must come to speak not only of the inward but also of the 
outward evolution of the community. This, according to Acts, proceeded as it 
were by leaps and bounds, by means of such mass-conversion as we see in 
Chapter 2. Needless to say, the critics have objected that the figure of 3,000 
in verse 41 is much too high (people should realise how hard it is—without a 
microphone!—to make one’s voice carry to 3,000 men in the open, and it is 
impossible to speak in solemn cadences under such conditions. . .), and 
certain criticisms have also been levelled against the manner in which verse 6 
declares the scene to have been set for the preaching (see p. 168f. above). But on 
the whole they have had no objection against the crowd scene as such—what 
better proof of the power of conviction which radiates from Luke’s account? 
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Yet it is far more probable that the little flock of Christians led ‘a quiet, 
even in the Jewish sense ““devout” life in Jerusalem. It was a modest existence, 
and nothing but the triumphant conviction of the faithful betrayed that from 
this flock was to go forth a movement which would transform the world’ 
(Dibelius, Studies 124). When Luke speaks here and later of multitudes, he 
is bowing to the same persuasion which causes him to make the Sanhedrin, 
or the Proconsul and his staff, or a king, or even the illustrious company on the 
Areopagus, an audience for the Apostles—i.e., ‘These things were not done 
in a corner’ (Acts 26.26). It is on the basis of this conviction that he draws his 
picture of the first mission. This is not to deny that other motives are at work: 
Luke loves the multitudes of converts, the mass-successes. Not that he was 
unduly impressed by sheer numbers. But the crowds streaming into the fold of 
Christ are for him the visible expression of the divine blessing resting on the 
Church. Even so, the danger admittedly remains that what is great and im- 
posing by merely worldly standards may pass for a revelation of God’s power. 
It is likely, however, that in reality the Christians sought adherents for their 
Lord, in the earliest days, without attracting much attention: J Corinthians 1s 
there to tell us that the ecstatic experience of the Spirit, to which modern 
presentations give so great a role in psychological reconstructions of Pentecost, 
does not impel people to preach in the streets but rather makes them cling 
together in a narrow circle; it was the ‘ Hellenists’ (see on Ch. 6) who first 
broke out from this reserve of the Jewish sect that believed in Jesus. 

And so we misuse Luke’s account of Pentecost when we make believe that 
it offers us a documentary film of the beginnings of the Christian mission, 
instead of confining ourselves to the essential theological pronouncements 
which it embodies: that the Spirit which indwells, drives and directs the 
Christian community is not generated by that community’s own inwardness, 
but comes from God, is mediated to us through Jesus Christ, and transcends 
all boundaries of countries and peoples. 


7 
ACTS 2:42-47 
THE WAY OF LIFE OF THE FIRST COMMUNITY 


42 And they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and in the 
fellowship, the breaking of bread and the prayers. 4° And fear came 
upon every soul: and many wonders and signs were done through the Apostles. 
44 And all those who believed, one and all, had all things in common. 
*5 They sold their property and (other) possessions, and distributed them 
to all, according as any man had need. *° Day by day, continuing stead- 
fastly with one accord in the Temple, and breaking bread in private houses, 
they shared their meals with unaffected joy, *7 praising God, and enjoying 
the favour of the whole people. And day by day the Lord added to their 
number those who were being saved. 
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VERSE 42 leads to the following description of the situation which does 
indeed still speak of the new converts, but at the same time describes the life 
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of all the faithful. According to Jeremias? and Bauernfeind, the original 
ritual of the Christian daily service is here depicted: 1. instruction by the 
Apostles, 2. contribution of offerings (cf. Acts 6.1), 3. solemn partaking of 
food together and 4. prayers; here the ‘breaking of bread’, an entirely novel 
manner of speaking,” denotes the whole of the Christians’ communal meal: 
‘the non-Christian is not meant to understand what this is about.’ 

In our opinion the following considerations militate against this expla- 
nation: a) prayers do not constitute merely the conclusion of Christian 
worship; b) according to Acts 3.1 prayers are said by the Christians together 
with the Jewish congregation in the Temple; c) the summaries of Acts attempt 
to depict the whole of the Christians’ way of life, hence the activities paired 
with xal probably represent detached and self-contained units: 1. the teaching 
of the Apostles? which, according to 4.48 and 5.21, 33, was not confined to 
the ritual meal but was also given in the Temple; 2. the xowwvle was not 
limited to the offering of gifts in worship but embraced at least the entire 
collection and distribution of gifts in money and kind (see on 6. 1ff.); 3. the 
xAdaıs TOU &prou* is the name for the Christians’ communal meal. We 
scarcely have the beginnings of the disciplina arcani here—a community 
which transmits expressions which sound so thoroughly suspect to outsiders 
as “This is my body’ and ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’ (Luke 
22.19f.), phrases which have aroused the suspicion of Thyestean banquets, does 
not yet show any inclination towards the disciplina arcani. Considering the 
simplicity of the ritual meal, consisting essentially of bread (and wine), it is 
not hard to imagine that its opening action might come to stand for the whole 
(Catholic exegesis finds here the communio sub una); 4. the prayers are 
above all those offered together with the Jewish congregation. This by no 
means precludes the possibility that the Christians also had their own 
prayers and set times for devotion; cf. Reicke, Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos, 
1951, 25-8. 

VERSE 43: While verse 41 is slightly detached from the preceding narrative 
by pév oöv, it is here that the first comprehensive summary” begins: its matter 
is taken from the summaries of Chapters 4 and 5.° n&ox uy? (i.e. ‘everyone’), 


1 Jesus als Weltvollender (Beitr. zur Ford. chr. Theol. 33, no. 4), 1930, p. 78; Die 
Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 3rd edn. 1960, 60f. and 114ff. (ET The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, 
1966, 66 and 118ff.) Similarly Wikenhauser, Apg. 45. 

2 Eucharistic Words, 71966, 120n. 1: ‘the constantly repeated assertion that “ breaking 
of bread” is an expression used in Jewish sources meaning “to have a meal” is an error 
that it seems to be impossible to eradicate’, But, as Jeremias himself admits (2nd edn., 64 
n. 6), the opening ritual of the meal (blessing, breaking and distribution) may well be 
denoted by ‘breaking of bread’. 

3 There was at first not yet a special order of S:ddcxaxAor, 

4 dove tod &prov also in Luke 24.35, the verb in Luke 24.30, Acts 20.7, 11 and 
27.35. 

5 See Introduction §7, p. 105 n. 1 above. 

© The evidence is adduced in the general discussion, p. 193ff. 
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the LXX rendering of vnı-73, means here the surrounding non-Christians. 
pößos: here, religious awe at the self-manifestation of the divine. The ex- 
pression! ‘many wonders and signs’? gives the reader the impression that the 
whole life of the primitive Church was filled with miracles.? 

VERSES 44f. speak of the congregation as a whole: ‘all those who be- 
lieved, one and all’.* This sharing of property presupposes that possessions 
were not disposed of. xrhuarta denotes property,’ with or without buildings 
(see note on 4.34); UxcoEst¢ =goods and chattels. & with the imperfect 
expresses habitual past action (Bl.-Debr. § 367). Whenever there is need 
of money for the poor of the congregation, one of the property-owners sells 
his piece of land or valuables, and the proceeds are given to the needy.® 

VERSE 46: With one accord the Christians make daily attendance at the 
Temple, thus demonstrating that they have not forsaken the religion of their 
fathers’ (Wendt, p. 101). On óuoðuuasóv see note to 1.14. a8’ huéoay 
applies also to xA@vtes: the implication here (as is borne out by the diaxovle 
xaQynpepuvy of 6.1) is that the Christian meals took place ‘at home’—or in a 
number of houses. They are described as substantial repasts (tpo0p7c) of which 
the Christians partook with simple piety and gladness.® The fact that this is 


! This expression appears only in the first part of Acts: 2.19, 22, 43; 4.30; 5.12; 6.8; 
7.36; 14.3; 15.2. 

2 The concrete miracles known to Luke are reported in 3.1-10; 5.1-11, 15; 
9 .32-11.18. 

3 After the second gyiveto, N A C vg pesh read; ¿v "IepoveadAhy, p6ßos te Fy péyag ert 
ravras. This according to Beg. III, 24 is original, but may be rather a smoothing of the 
transition to verse 44, continucd by an introductory xat. 

“ Here as in verse 47 (sce p. 193 n. 4 below) Luke employs, as edifyingly ‘biblical’, 
the phrase nl tò até, which recurrently renders IN} or 1712 in the Greek Psalter, viz. 
Psalms 2.2, 4.9(8), 19.10(9), 34.4(3), 37.38, 48.5(4), 49.11(10), 55.15(14), 71.10, 74.6, 
74.8, 98.8, 102.23(22), 122.3 and 133.1. 

S y-yua in 5.1 in interchangeable with ywpiov in 5.3 and 8. 

6 Since the text seems to suggest that every Christian was a property-owner, D alters 
verse 45 to run: xal öcoı xthzata elyov... 

7 Certainly not merely, as Calvin and even Preuschen (p. 17) maintained, because the 
Temple offered the best opportunity for missionary work. See on 5.12b below. 

8 In Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (2nd edn., 65 n. 4; this is lacking in the 3rd edn. ET) 
Jeremias suggests putting the comına after <goo7,s irstead of after xapdiac: ‘It was not the 
eating, but the praise of God, which proceeded with “gladness and singleness of heart’’.’ 
This interpretation seems dubious in view of the resulting quasi-pleonasm, ‘breaking 
bread . . . they partook of food’, not to mention the following phrase, ‘with rejoicing... 
praising God’, which is no less tautological. Apart from that, the gencral construction 
suggests the usual punctuation: two co-ordinate participles preceding a main clause are 
balanced by two succeeding co-ordinate participles. The first pair establish time, place and 
circumstances; the second, relations with God and men. The main clause describes the way 
the believers took their communal meal—‘with gladness and singlencss of heart.’ (The 
more sonorous èv doeAévytt zupstas stands for the more usual Ev axdrd7qz1 xagdiac—Beg. 
1V, 30. Elsewhere too, Luke preferred longer to shorter expressions, even when they were 
not fully synonymous with what was meant: cf. Reicke, Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos, 
Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 1951, no. 5, 202ff.). Cf. Eklund, D. Auge d. Einfalt, 831. 
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emphasised leads one to suppose that by Luke’s time these Christian com- 
munal meals had already incurred grave suspicion.! 

VERSE 47: Other places in Luke’s two books which mention the aivetv 
tov Beöv (Luke 2.13, 20; 19.37; Acts 3.8) are associated with the experience 
of God’s helpful loving-kindness and saving grace, which may also therefore 
be assumed here. After the attitude towards God, the relation with men is 
described: the Christians are liked by the whole (Jewish) people.? Mean- 
while God’s favour is manifested in his daily addition? to the number of the 
saved.* 


Research into the summaries has passed through two stages. During the 
first, which can be put roughly between 1890 and 1910, these reports had not 
yet been recognized as separate literary units. As with the speeches and 
narrative episodes, it was much more a question of deciding whether they 
derived from a historically reliable source (which, as reporting on the earliest 
congregation in Jerusalem, would necessarily be Jewish Christian) or from a 
worthless legendary source—or whether indeed the redactor had given himself 
free rein, for good or ill. In the absence of an accepted criterion for deciding 
what might have historical worth, judgments varied considerably. Harnack 
(Beitr. III, 144; ET) thought 2.41-7 belonged to the unreliable source B, where- 
as Sorof (p. 53) laid verses 43-7 at the door of the redactor, detecting only in 
verse 46 an item of genuine history. Others generally mistrusted verse 43 
(miracles either belong to a legendary source or were inserted by the redactor!), 
while verse 46 invariably met a favourable reception. It was universally 
assumed of this passage, unless one agreed with Feine (pp. 171 ff.) in 
ascribing it wholly to a Jewish Christian source, that it had been assembled 
from clearly distinguishable source-components, between which, likewise 
clearly delimited, stand the additions of the redactor. 


1 See also our comments on 20.8, p. 585 n. 3 below. 

2‘The Jews’ show no eamity to the Christians until 12.3. (D goes farther: the 
Christians find favour not only with the whole Jewish people but with all the world!) 

3 We find in cwoévous yet another echo of the ow@jcetat of Joel 2.32 (Acts 2.21). 

* Once again Luke has added, from the Greek Psalter (see p. 192 n. 4 above), the 
pious biblical reinforcement of ¿nl tò gòró =‘all at once,’ ‘all together,’ ‘one and all.’ The 
variants show that it was not long before readers failed to understand this phrase. In The 
Composition and Date of Acts, 10ff., Torrey develops the hypothesis that Luke misconstrued 
the Aramaic NT», which could mean ‘together’ but also, in South-Palestinian Aramaic, 
‘very’, ‘in high degree’. Thus Luke should have written: ó de xUusıog meocetiber rotg 
ow opévots a0’ Hucpav opddpx. This anything but illuminating text has made a curiously 
strong impression on scholars and is listed by De Zwaan (Beg. II, 50) among the ‘decisive 
points.’ On the other hand Beg. IV, 30 suggests that Luke had not yet made his final re- 
vision and had forgotten to add the number which should follow ¿zì <6 autö! But he is 
talking about the daily growth of the community, not some determinate total reached ona 
given date and expressible with a figure! What finally condemns Torrey’s speculation is the 
pronouncement of M. Black in An Aramaic Approach ..., 3rd edn., 10: ‘The Aramaic 
adverb /alıda could never be represented in Greek by Er! tò aùtó; the Aramaic for Luke’s 
Greek adverbial phrase is kahda’. Luke set El tò «òrt at the end for reasons of rhythm, 
as the Septuagint also often does. 
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But in 1923 Dibelius inaugurated a new way of looking at these passages 
(prepared for by Schwartz in NGG, 1907, 282 n. 1) by recognizing that the 
writer Luke—like Mk 3. 10-12 already—generalized individual incidents and 
in this way introduced narrative episodes. This technique enabled Luke to 
indicate the general line of development even when he possessed no coherent 
tradition about it (Studies 7ff.). 

Cadbury took this up in 1933 (Beg. V, 392-402) and demonstrated by 
exact analysis that Matthew and Luke boldly use the same Marcan summary 
more than once—the Chronicler once did the same with reports in the books 
of Kings. Cadbury saw that the summaries in Acts are interposed with both 
linking and separating effect between the individual stories, that they are 
later than the stories, and that they mostly turn on the generalization of some 
concrete detail of information. When they resemble one another, this can be 
attributed to Luke’s well-known tendency to repeat with a difference; if 
however two similar summaries derive from the one written source, the 
second gives the place where the original stood in the source. From this stand- 
point Cadbury goes on to examine the relationship between 2.42ff. and the 
summaries in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Cadbury reaches no final conclusion as to whether Luke took over the 
summaries as part of his sources, or what is their historical worth. Each case 
must be taken on its merits. 

At this point Jeremias and Cerfaux took up the problem almost simulta- 
neously. Both claimed to have solved the riddle of the summaries. According 
to Jeremias (ZNW36 (1937), 206f.) verses Alf. belong to the older body of 
material, verses 43-6 being a later expansion; a similar process was at work 
in the summaries of Chapters 4 and 5—in fact all three summaries underwent 
the same history. Though Cerfaux does not contradict this general conclusion, 
he interprets verses 41f. as Lucan redaction and sees the older material in 
verses 46 and 47a; on Chapters 4 and 5 he is broadly in accord with Jeremias 
(see Eph. Theol. Lov. 13 (1936), 673-80 and 16 (1939), 5ff.). 

In 1950 Pierre Benoit criticized both these predecessors in his * Remarques 
sur les “sommaires”’’ (cited in §7, bibl., above). He too believes that the 
three summaries were subjected to the same process, but this he defines in a 
different way: a redactor, finding the summaries already attached to their 
respective contexts, has expanded each one in the light of the other two. So 
as not to endanger the connection, however, he made his interpolations in the 
middle. Thus 2.43-5 was inserted in an older substratum (p. 4). The redactor 
responsible for this cannot have been Luke himself, who would not have 
impaired the passage, with its wholly Lucan stamp, by such an interpolation: 
the very language of it is alien to Luke—raoa buy occurs otherwise only in 
3.23, and there only as a Septuagint quotation; Luke constructs pößog with 
èni (Luke 1.12, 65; Acts 5.5, 11; 19.17), prefers tà Sr&pyovte to the rarer 
ûrn&pčeg in Acts 4.32 and eight times in his gospel, and employs dia yetpóç or 
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xeıpav in 5.12, 14.3 and 19.11 instead of the simple dic. 

On closer inspection these arguments are less convincing than they at 
first appear. If one imagines verse 46 directly following verse 42, it is 
not a proper continuation but (with rpooxaprepoüvres and xAdvteg ... 
&prov) a stylistically inadmissible repetition; it is therefore not feasible to 
excise verses 43-5 as editorial interpolation. Nor do the linguistic observa- 
tions hold water. Luke was content to use the simple dı& in Acts 2.22 and 
4.16. Considering how characteristic of Acts is the exploitation of the 
Septuagint, it does not speak against but for Lucan authorship that nica 
puy should derive from that source. tà ün&pxovra in the Lucan Sondergut 
means property as a whole; hence here, harnessed to ta x7huata, when it is a 
question of separate private possessions, it would have been out of place. 
Again, the Septuagint usually constructs péfoc¢ with èri, but also (and 
precisely in later writings), with a simple dative; it follows that xian vy7 
is still adequately explained by Luke’s use of the Septuagint. 

For these reasons we cannot follow Benoit but prefer to take another 
road. To us the summaries appear to flow entirely from the pen of Luke. 
At present we are concerned only with that in Chapter 2. Now Luke was 
too good a writer to allow Peter’s second speech to tread on the heels of the 
first. He appears, however, to have been at a loss for an incident which 
occurred or might be presented as occurring in the interval. This circumstance 
suggested the idea of separating them with a representation of the life of the 
Christian community. The idea was the more attractive in the light of his wish 
not to deal with the Apostles alone, but to focus attention again and again on 
the community. Moreover an interim report of this kind served to inform the 
reader that between the first speech and the second there was a certain lapse 
of time—Luke scarcely ever specifies chronology with any greater exactitude. 

The findings of Cadbury and Jeremias show that Luke possessed no 
special material for the passage under discussion. In content and form, 
verse 4la is related to (4.4), 8.12 and 18.8; verse 41b to 2.47b, 4.4, 5.14, 
6.7, 11.24b, 12.24 and 16.5; verse 42 to 1.14 and 2.46; verse 43a to 5.5b 
and 5.11; verse 43b to 5.12a; verses 44f. to 4.32 and 4.34f.; verse 46a to 
1.14a and 5.12b; verse 46b to 2.42; verse 47a to (4.337), 5.13b; verse 
47b to 5.14. In other words, the material was furnished in essentials by the 
summary in Chapter 5; only verses 44f. were supplied from Chapter 4. 
Luke did not slavishly transcribe his own work, but at least slightly recast his 
formulations. 

It is obvious that blocks acquired in this fashion cannot be built in 
without joints appearing. Yet Luke has succeeded in imposing a certain order. 
First he speaks of religious activities within the congregation (verse 42), 
Next he relates the religious awe which that awakens among outsiders, and 
this leads him to the miracles performed by the Apostles (verse 43). In verses 
44f. he describes the religiously inspired social activity of the Christians. 
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Finally in verses 46f. he stresses their attendance in the Temple, their innocent 
ritual meals and the favourable impression they made on the Jewish people. 
The growth of the communion reflects the divine blessing that rests upon it. 

We must wait until we come to Chapters 4 and 5 before discussing the 
historical value of the separate items of information, for from these chapters 


they derive. 


8 
ACTS 3:1-10 
PETER HEALS A CRIPPLE 


1 Now Peter and John went up to the Temple at the hour of prayer, the 
ninth hour. ? Andaman lame from his mother’s womb was carried, whom 
they laid daily at the gate of the Temple which is called Beautiful, to ask 
alms from those who were going into the Temple. * When he saw Peter 
and John about to go into the Temple, he asked for alms. * But Peter 
looked steadily at him, with John, and said, ‘Look at us!’ ° And he fixed 
his attention upon them, expecting to receive something from them. ° But 
Peter said, ‘Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that I give you. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk!’ 7 And he took him by the 
right hand and raised him up. And immediately his feet and ankles grew 
strong, ® and springing up he stood, and began to walk; and he entered 
with them into the Temple, walking and leaping and praising God. ° And 
all the people saw him walking and praising God. 1° And they recognized 
him, that it was he who sat for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple: and 
they were filled with wonder and amazement at what had happened to him. 
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VERSE 1: The story begins without any connective,’ as if it were originally 
told separately and for its own sake. Peter and John are named, but John 


1D felt that the absence of a connective was a defect and therefore added ‘in these 
days." 
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keeps silent.! The two discipies were going up? to the Temple? at the time 
of prayer, about three in the afternoon.* There the evening Tamid sacrifice 
was being offered up. 

VERSE 2: ‘And ° a man, being® lame’ from? his? mother’s womb,!° was 
being’! carried by, whom they laid at the Beautiful Gate’? of the Temple, 


1 Originally John must have been absent (Bauernfeind (p. 59); see on verse 4). Accord- 
ing to Morgenthaler (Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung I, 36) this pair of names represents 
a peculiarity of Lucan style, which follows a rule of two (on this point see Introduction § 2, 
p. 47n. 4 above). Harnack roundly asserts that Luke ‘smuggles’ John ‘in as a stowaway’ 
(Lukas der Arzt, 107; ET Luke the Physician, 1907). Wellhausen’s comments are even more 
disrespectful. 

2‘The imperfect .. . &vEBarvov . . . conveys ... a vivid impression’ (Radermacher”, 
153): the process is unrolling before our "eyes. “They were on their way up,’ as Wendt ( 102) 
would render it, is something different and would probably read ogv &vaßalvovres in 
Lucan Greek. 

3 In Exodus 29.39 the evening Tamid sacrifice is designated tò SevAtvéy ‘the after- 
noon one.’ This probably accounts for D’s addition here of the adverbial tò deu.vöv ="in 
the afternoon.’ 

“ According to Daniel 6.10 and 9.21, one of the three hours of prayer coincided with 
the evening Tamid sacrifice, which was offered up at about the third hour after noon 
(Billerbeck II, 696-8). One may regard this time (the ‘ninth hour’) as in general the usual 
second time of prayer: it is admittedly a question only of custom, not of a binding pre- 
scription. 

5 Semitic narrative style, familiar to Luke from LXX. Do the words here show a trace 
of an ultimately Palestinian source, or has Luke chosen LXX style to relate events in 
Jerusalem? 

6 In Acts Luke twenty-five times prefers the more sonorous brapyetv to elvat. 

7 Cf. Acts 14.8. 

8 Healing stories readily stress that the suffering has lasted a long time or is inborn, 
as this goes to show the greatness of the miraculous power (cf. Bultmann, Geschichte der 
synoptischen Tradition”, 236; ET History of the Synoptic Tradition, Oxford 1968, 221). 

9 The addition of the personal possessive, superfluous by Greek ideas, is once again 
Semitic and regular in LXX. 

10 In classical and medical Greek xotAla denotes the digestive tract (Beg. IV, 31). 
Luke uses it for the womb, following LXX which thus renders }92. 

11 On the significance of the imperfect see n. on 3.1 above. The beggar would not be 
brought to the Temple only in the afternoon. Here again we detect that the note of time in 
verse 1 does not belong to the original story. 

12 Neither Josephus, who gives a detailed description of the Templein Ant. XV 410-25 
and Bell. V 190-221, nor the Mishnah (Middoth 1, 3f.; see Billerbeck II 260-5) mentions 
the ‘Beautiful Gate’. Tradition has identified it since the fifth century with the Shushan 
Gate, which led on the east side into the Temple precincts, and remained standing after 
the sack of Jerusalem (Beg. V, 480 and 484f.). That would have been a poor pitch for a 
beggar. From all that Josephus and the Mishnah have to say, Nicanor’s Gate is far more 
likely, but on its position there is no agreement among scholars. In his article tò teedv, 
B (ThWb IH, 230ff.), Schrenk advocates the opinion now customary, that the Beautiful 
Gate was the gate of Corinthian bronze (Josephus Bell. U 411, V 198 and 201-6, VI 293 
=Nicanor’s Gate) which led from the east from the Court of the Gentiles into the Court 
of the Women (whereas the Mishnah wrongly places this gate between the Court of the 
Women and that of the Men). Stauffer, on the other hand (ZNW 44 (1952/3), 44-66), has 
advanced the thesis that Josephus and the Mishnah can be reconciled, and Nicanor’s Gate 
located on the east of the Court of the Men. If by tò lepöv Luke understood the Temple- 
complex exclusive of the Court of the Gentiles, he would imply that the Beautiful Gate lay 
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to ask almst of those who were going into the Temple.’ After the real‘ protag- 
onist’ of the story has appeared in the person of Peter (basically of course it 
is the name of Christ which plays the principal role), his ‘antagonist’ is now 
introduced. Luke scarcely ever brings more than two persons or groups into 
confrontation: he makes do with quite a small scenario. 

VERSE 3: Peter and John intend to enter the sanctuary” at the gate of 
which the beggar is sitting—Luke seems to imagine the Beautiful Gate at the 
entrance to the Court of the Women. The beggar sees the two coming and 
begins to ask alms.? 

VERSE 4: Peter looks the beggar in the eye*—the way ‘with John’ is 
tacked on shows that this name was added subsequently—and invites him to 
look at them.” 

VERSE 5: éretye,° to focus one’s eyes upon (Bauer, Wb 565, 2a). The 
beggar has no suspicion of what is in store for him: he hopes to receive a 
valuable gift, at whose givers he is to look in order to call down God’s blessing 
on them. 

VERSE 6: Peter’s words at first disappoint him: ‘silver and gold’—just 
what a beggar hopes for—‘have I none;’ but what I have, that I give you!’ 
Luke does not make Peter speak in the plural (nor does the act of healing 
itself have a plural subject): this once more goes to show that John is a late 


between this court and that of the women. But it is by no means certain that we may assume 
in Luke our own knowledge of the Temple, let alone a better. Cf. also Billerbeck I, 620-5 
and Lake (§ 8 bibl. above). Jeremias supports Stauffer’s view: the Beautiful Gate lay on the 
east of the Court of the Men): see Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Göttingen 1962, 185f. (ET 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 1969, 23 n., 117f.). 

1 To give alms was regarded as meritorious work: cf. Billerbeck I, 387f., and the 
excursus ‘Die altjiidische Privatwohltatigkeit’, No. 4. 

2 Billerbeck I, 150f.: tò lepdv =V 7A N3 designates the whole complex of buildings 
belonging to the sanctuary on the mount of the Temple; ô vads =>] is the Temple 
proper, comprising porch (DAR), sanctum and holy of holies (M’2T).’ But Luke’s text 
cannot be reconciled with this terminology. 

3 The infinitive after jomta (the imperfect probably indicates here the incompleteness 
of the action: Bl.-Debr. § 328) instead of tva or éxwe¢: Bl.-Debr. § 392, 1. Cf. Luke 5.3 and 
8.37; Acts 10. 48, 16.39, 18. 20 and 23.18. 

‘4 Here, as in Acts 13.9, the looking is meant to establish the inner contact necessary 
for the miracle. &teviCery often appears in this sense in miracle-stories (Beg. IV, 33). This 
may perhaps have some connection with the fact that, from verse 3 onward, D switches the 
verbs of seeing in such a way that ateviGetv has the beggar as its subject. 

5 Bauernfeind, p. 59: ‘It is impossible to look fixedly in this way at two men at once. 
One must suppose that originally the story spoke of only one miracle-worker.’ 

6 Understand tév voŭv or tobs dpOaAuobc: the imperfect once again serves the purpose 
of vivid narration (see Bl.-Debr. § 327). 

7 According to Wendt (103) and Bauernfeind (60), Peter’s saying here corresponds 
to 2.44f. on the Christians’ lack of property. But the opposite is the case: Peter, be it remem- 
bered, had at his disposal the money set aside for the poor (Loisy, 224). Of course Luke 
might have assumed that this fund was reserved for the support of needy Christians. 
Probably, however, he did not consider the point with great exactitude. 
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addition. What then does Peter ‘have’?—the plenary power to heal in the 
name of Jesus. That one should pronounce the miraculous dvou in healings 
and conjurations was taken for granted by ancient thought! and is therefore 
part and parcel of the technique in accounts of healing miracles.? The dvou« 
(=proper name) is no chance attribute of the person, but expresses his very 
essence. Hence the power of the person named, be he human or divine, is 
itself present and available in the voug. Peter does not beg the exalted Jesus 
for healing, but releases the very power of healing through utterance of the 
name of Jesus Christ (whose identity is further defined by 6 NoCwoatoc). 

Cf. ThWb V, 242-81, with literature. Luke refers back to this utterance of 
Jesus’ name in Acts 3.16 and 4.10. (Cf. also Matt. 10.9.) 

VERSE 7: The touch (ztéoac)? is added to the word; this is the channel 
through ae the miraculous powers of the healer eam forth over the 
sick man.* Béotg is not a medical terminus technicus;” in Acts 14.8-10, a 
parallel account, its place is taken by oc. opußpoy® =ankles: not an 
exclusively medical term. 

VERSE 8: éEoAAduevos Eon ual meovenaret: ‘springing up, he set foot 
firmly to the ground’ (Bauer, Wb 755, II le) ‘and walked about’ (imperfect). 
Thus is the reality of the healing confirmed. The following words ‘and he 
entered with them into the Temple’, exhibit the un-Jewish use of tepév and 
must be attributed to Luke, as must the subsequent phrase: repıraT@v 
xal &Ahóuevog xtA. Here &\AcoGat no longer refers to the initial springing-up 
of the lame man: it means that he ‘leapt like a hart’, thus fulfilling the 
prophecy of Isaiah 35.6: &Xetrau wg Ehapog ó ywAdg. The point of his passing 
through the gate is shown in the sequel (v. 11). 

VERSES 9f.: These two verses contain the closing formula normal in such 
stories of healing: all the people acknowledge in amazement the reality of the 
miracle, which is thereby raised beyond all doubt. All see the man that was 
lame pass into the Temple, and hear him praising God. Because they recog- 
nize that he truly is the beggar who used to sit for alms at the Beautiful Gate, 
they are overcome with Ocu.Boc, the awe felt in the presence of divine activity 
(cf. ThWb UI 5-7), and &xoracıs: man is lifted out of his habitual life and 


1Cf. Mark 9.38f. and Luke 10.17, and see Billerbeck I, 36. 

2 Cf. Bietenhard’s article övou« in TAWb V, 242-81 (with bibl.) esp. 276f. We may 
add that, in cases like the present, the Svoux ’Inooö offers a parallel to the N? OW, If no 
name is invoked in the case of Jesus’ own healings, this is unusual but understandable: the 
healer here possesses divine powers in himself. 

3 Physical contact is also frequently mentioned in the miracle stories in the Gospels: 
see Bauernfeind, p. 60, and Bultmann, Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 2nd ed., 237f. 
(ET History of the Synoptic Tradition*, 1968). 

* Cf. Mark 5.27f., 30; Acts 5.15 and 19.12. 

5 Originally the word meant ‘step’ or ‘pace’, then—at first in tragedy, later in such 
writers of ‘poetic’ prose as Apollodorus and Philostratus— foot’ (Beg. IV 33f.). 

6 Later MSS. replace it by the more usual form opupa. Cf. Cadbury, The Making of 
Luke-Acts, 119 and Beg. IV, 33f. 
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thought by encountering the power of God (see Bauer, Wb 485). Thus not- 
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merely the healing itself, but also the human reaction to it—in both the man 
healed and the spectators—belong to the realm of such accounts (cf. Dibelius, 
Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 2nd edn., 54f.; ET From Tradition to 
Gospel, 1937). 


Long before Luke appeared on the scene, the Christians must have 
recounted to each other the story of Peter’s healing of the lame man. What 
kind of story did Luke find to hand? What alterations did he make? He gave 
Peter a silent companion in John—it must be two witnesses of Jesus who later 
stand before the High Council (4.20); Peter and John also appear together in 
Luke 22.8 and Acts 8.14ff. Similarly the exact note of time in verse 1 hardly 
belongs to the original story. That the beggar, having seen the two Apostles 
coming (verse 3), should nevertheless be invited to ‘Look at us!’ (verse 4) 
also suggests a re-working of the material. Again, since verses 3 and 5 both 
end with the word Aaßetv, verses 4f. have the effect of an intercalation using the 
well-known technique whereby the insertion closes on the same word as the 
older text. But if obv tõ *Iwavwvy (verse 4) derives from Luke, may we not 
infer that the rest of verse 4 (and hence also verse 5) already lay before him? 
The argument is not irresistible: Luke could not very well have the Apostles 
address the beggar in unison, especially as Peter remained the real miracle- 
worker; the necessity of clearly bringing out his position as such was enough 
to suggest and account for the present form of words. Bauernfeind (p. 60) 
considers it possible that Luke himself inserted in verse 6 the words, ‘Silver 
and gold have I none; but what I have, that I give you.’ The slight conflict 
between this verse and 2.44f. (seen. 7 on v. 6) by no means precludes Luke’s 
having himself conceived this impressive antithesis. These words indeed 
introduce a theme wholly extraneous to the healing story. Here the original 
account would simply have reported that Peter took the cripple by the hand 
and said to him: ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk!’ Many 
scholars have felt verse 8 to be overloaded. Feine (p. 174) looked on 8b-10 as 
an editorial addition. Spitta (p. 77) considered verses 8a and 9f. as secondary. 
Jiingst, finally, (pp. 38ff.) regarded as editorial expansion not only the words 
from oora in verse 3 to 6 de in verse 5, but also those from repırarav 
(verse 8) to cupBeByxdtt gòt. In both cases he correctly sensed the difficulty, 
but attempted to remedy it by too drastic an operation. In verse 8 it is rather 
xat eionAdev.. . tov Gedv which should be laid at the author’s door. Verse 10 
as the typical conclusion to a healing story belongs to the ancient miracle- 
story. 

If, then, we have correctly assessed the various clues to Lucan revision, 
the story available to Luke recounted a miracle of healing which is very 
similar to that in Acts 9.32-5 and, like it, depicts the healing power of the 
saviour Jesus as a means of awakening faith. 
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Luke’s contribution was to present the two arch-Apostles appearing 
together, even if Peter remains the real protagonist. Luke also takes pains to 
represent the inner contact resulting from the exchange of fixed regards 
between Peter and the beggar. The contrast between the silver and gold which 
Peter lacks and the gift in his power makes clear the surpassing value of what 
is peculiarly the Christians’ possession: the healing power of the name s of 
Jesus Christ. But for Luke this theme forms part of a wider context, which is 
precisely why he has introduced the story at this point: it paves the way not 
only for the following speech by Peter, linked to the healing, but also for the 
consequent arrest and inquisition. For at the trial Peter, by referring to the 
healed cripple, will be able to declare impressively that only in the name of 
Jesus is cwtypta given to men (4.12). 

Finally it is not impossible that, over and above the foregoing considera- 
tions, Luke already had in mind the charges against the nomen Christianum 
which we find discussed at official level in Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan. 
In this case Luke’s ends as an apologist would also be served. 

According to Bauernfeind (p. 60) the present story in no way differs 
basically from Jewish and pagan miracle-stories, except that it is Jesus’ 
name, and no other, which stands at its centre. But before we may discuss the 
theological problem here raised, we shall have to see the use which Luke 
makes of the story in Chapters 3 and 4. 


9 
ACTS 3:11-26 
PETER’S SPEECH BEFORE THE TEMPLE 


11 As he clung to Peter and John, all the people ran together to them in the 
portico called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 4* When Peter saw it, he 
began to speak to the people: ‘Men of Israel, why do you marvel at this man? 
or why do you fasten your eyes on us, as if by our own power or godliness 
we had made him walk? ‘4° The God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
the God of our fathers, has glorified his Son Jesus, whom you delivered up and 
denied before the face of Pilate, when he had decided to release him. !* But 
you denied the holy and righteous one, and asked that a murderer be granted 
to you. 1° The author of life you killed, whom God raised from the dead: 
whereof we are witnesses. 1° And on the ground of faith in his name this 
man, whom you see and know, his name has made strong; and the faith 
awakened through it (the name) has given him this perfect soundness in the 
presence of you all. 17? And now, brethren, I know that you did it in 
ignorance, as did also your rulers. ?8 But what God proclaimed beforehand 
by the mouth of all the prophets, that his Anointed should suffer, he thus 
fulfilled. 49 Repent therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted 
out, 7° that so there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord; and that he may send the Christ appointed for you, that is, Jesus: 
21 whom the heaven must receive until the time when everything will be 
established which God spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets from of old. 
22 Moses indeed said, “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up for you 
from among your brethren, like unto me; to him shall you listen in everything 
that he may say to you. 7° And it shall be, that every soul which does not 
listen to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed from among the people.” 
24 And all the prophets from Samuel and those who followed, as many as 
have spoken, they also proclaimed these days. *° You are the sons of the 
prophets, and of the covenant which God made with your fathers, saying to 
Abraham, “And in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
26 To you first God sent his Son when he caused him to arise, blessing you, 
if you turn each one of you away from his sins’. 
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VERSE 11: The healed man clutches the Apostles with a firm grasp, thus 
informing the crowd running from all sides, who have not of course seen the 
actual working of the miracle before the gate, to whom he owes his cure.’ The 
setting in ‘Solomon’s portico’—it was there, according to 5.12, that the 
Christians used to foregather—is intended to heighten the local colour. But 
this portico lay on the outer side of Nicanor’s Gate.” Luke evidently enjoyed 
no direct personal knowledge of the Temple; his topology is therefore 
incompatible with Josephus and the Mishnah. Luke has taken £x0«p.Bor (the 
plural refers, xa7& aUveotv, to Ande) from O&ußog in verse 10. 

VERSE 12: Seeing the people’s astonishment, Peter grasps the opportunity 
to address them. &zexotvæto (LXX uses it for MY) means ‘to launch into 
speech’. &vöpss "Iopandttau: see on 2.22 above. Whether ¿rì tote is taken 
to be neuter or, what is probably more correct, masculine (for the ex-cripple is 
mentioned immediately before and after), it is the healing which in either case 


1 We can see from the style the trouble it gave Luke to connect the sermon with the 
transmitted healing story. According to Bauernfeind (p. 62), the speech in Luke’s source 
was perhaps only loosely attached and without any fresh indication of setting. But what 
Bauernfeind regards as a survival of older material will prove in fact to be Lucan compo- 
sition. 

2 Hence D, with good local knowledge at his disposal, has the beggar and the Apostles 
pass out again through the gate (Dibelius, Studies 85). According to Bruce (p. 106) the 
Western text, though not original, yet describes what really happened! 
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is the object of the amazement. In itself such amazement is thoroughly 
justifiable; it is to be deprecated only when it means no more than the 
following parallel statement: ‘Why do you look on us as if by our own power 
or godliness we had made him walk?’ But that the ‘multitude should 
imagine that a miracle... had been performed unaided by the extraordinary 
powers of a human being,’ says Bauernfeind, (p. 63) ‘is most unlikely’. Luke 
must have introduced the idea ‘by our own power’ simply as a contrast to 
the act of God which he really wished to stress.! The implication of 4 edoeßelg? 
is probably that the Apostles have not influenced the deity by their ¢ own piety 


either, and thus caused the healing indirectly. 

VERSE 13: The thought is: ‘It is not we who have made this man well, but 
God through Jesus, who has thereby been glorified.’ Peter expresses this in 
biblical terms. The designation of God derives from Exodus 3.6, 15. Eöö&xcev 
zov maton abrou refers to Isaiah 52.13 LXX: 6 mate pov do&acOjcerat. 
The glorification which Luke has in mind is not that of the resurrection but 
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that of the miracle performed in in Jesus’ r name.” It was from Jewish prayers, 
in which great men of God, especially David, were called God’s zate (=72¥), 
that the Christians adopted the term for application to Jesus (see above, 186); 
Luke treats it as a formal expression for ‘Son of God’.* Peter goes on to 
speak of Jesus in a series of antitheses of Lucan rhetoric. év Suete pèv 


mapeowxate: the matching de and the clause ‘but God has raised him up’ 


1 Bauernfeind asks (p. 63) whether Luke has not here transplanted the scene of 14.11 
into a Jewish context. It was of course out of the question for him to attribute to the Jews 
the opinion that the Apostles were divine beings. Thus (the suggestion goes) he hit upon the 
attenuating phrase ‘by our own powers,’ without noticing that this drew him into new 
difficulties. Gewiess, Die urapostolische Heilsverkündigurg nach der Apostelgeschichte 
(Breslau 1939), 48 offers a different interpretation: ‘It is not a question whether God or the 
Apostles have caused the miracle, but whether it has been mediated through the Apostles or 
through Jesus.’ But the marvelling crowd do not of course yet know that the miracle was 
accomplished through the name of Jesus: they know only that it was performed by the 
Apostles. That the act of God was mediated in the first place through the name of Jesus, 
and in the second by the Apostles, Luke understandably does not here explain: he is not 
writing dogmatics. 

2 Bauer, Wb 645, cites I Clem. 32.4: ‘We are not justified by our wisdom or insight or 
evoeBela.’ In h vg codd pesh arm this difficult word is replaced by éoucia (potestate); 
Irenaeus left it out (Beg. UI, 28). 

3 The resurrection is not mentioned until verse 15; it would in any case be nonsense 
for the statement ‘It is not we who have healed this man’ to be followed by ‘but God 
raised Jesus.’ 

* On the problem of zače cob see Jeremias, ThWb V, 676-713 CET Servant of God, 
SBT). He sees in Acts 3 and 4 ‘a stratum of tradition marked at other points also by its 
antiquity’ (p. 699). Cf. Martin Rese, * Nachprüfung einiger Thesen von Joachim Jeremias 
zum Thema des Gottesknechts in Judentum,’ Z7AK 60 (1963), 21-41, and E. Haenchen, 
‘Die frühe Christologie, ZTAK 63 (1966), 132 n. 16. For the disignation of Jesus as rate, 
see the eucharistic prayer in Didache 9.2f. and 10.2f., the great prayer in I Clem. 59.2-4, 
the prayer of Mart. Polycarp 14.1, the doxology ibid. 20.2, and Barnabas 6.1 and 9.2. Here 
rats xuplov or cov matdédc uov is added to citations from Isaiah 50.8f. or Jer. 7.27f., 
Ps. 33.13 and Exodus 15.26. 
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do not follow as expected. rrapadıdova. is an old technical term of the primi- 
tive kerygma: I Cor. 11.23 (where it means ‘delivered over by God’); for 
Luke it signifies ‘delivery into the hands of men’, the Romans. &pveouaı 
=‘refuse’, ‘reject’ (see ThWb I, 468-71); its opposite is ESonoAoyoüpau, The 
Jews, in the presence of Pilate and in contrast to him, refused to Jesus the 
acknowledgement they owed, although the governor had decided to release 
him.? 

VERSE 14: This is an allusion to the Barabbas episode (Luke 23. 18ff.), 
as is proved by the new &oveiodar-clause; here the messianic epithets of ‘holy’ 
and ‘righteous’ one? are attached to Jesus. In antithesis to the holy and 
righteous man whom the Jews rejected stands the murderer? whose release 
they entreated and obtained. 

VERSE 15: To this murderer is now opposed the &pynyds tho Cars,“ who 
as the first raised up assures his own of resurrection, and consequently 
‘life’.> That the Jews killed this man contrasts again with the statement, 
which properly must bear the strongest emphasis, that ‘God raised him from 
the dead’.° This time the statement is corroborated not, as in Peter’s first 
sermon, by scriptural proof, but by the testimony of the eyewitnesses, the 
Apostles: ‘whereof we are witnesses’. With this the sermon has returned 
again to the kerygma. 


1 Here Luke takes up again the later tradition presented in Luke 23.4, 14f., 20 and 23, 
according to which Pilate found Jesus innocent and wished to release him, so that the guilt 
was thrown entirely on the Jews. Did the primitive community interpret Isaiah 53.8, 
N xolos adtod NoN, in the sense that Pilate acquitted Jesus? 

2 According to Acts 7.52, the prophets foretold the coming of ‘the righteous one’. 
In the Similitudes of Ethiopic Enoch, 38.2 and 53.6 (47.1 and 4 are of doubtful value), the 
Messiah is named ‘the righteous,’ though generally he is here called ‘the chosen one.’ The 
messianic community is constantly described as ‘the chosen righteous’ or ‘the righteous,’ 
or ‘the community of the holy and chosen." In Matt. 10.41, is Sixatoc a title for the ordinary 
Christian believer? For &ytog as a predicate of the Messiah, cf. ó &ytog tov OcoU in Mark 1.24, 
Luke 4.34 and John 6.69. 

3 Cf. Luke 23.19, 25, also Luke 5.8 (&vnp apaptwidc) and 24.19 (avip moopytme). 

“While Bruce (109) understands &pxnyds tř Cewii¢ as ‘author of life,’ Wendt (104) 
and Loisy (231) take épynyog to mean ‘leader.’ Since however ‘leader (or commander) 
of life’ makes little sense, they assume with Bauernfeind (63) the meaning ‘leader fo life’. 
Delling, TAWb V, 485f., understands déoynydc in the Greek sense of the patron-hero of a 
city or other community; Christ is the eponymous hero of the Christians, who share the 
destiny of their saviour-hero, i.e. his resurrection. Since avactacig Lang (John 5.29) is 
equivalent to avactaats els Conv (II Macc. 7.14 LXX), it is also possible to find in the 
present phrase the genitive of direction (Bl.-Debr. § 166). 

5 Outside the NT, the association of Jesus and ‘life’ is to be found in Didache 9.3 
(linked with the ratc-formula), Barnabas 1.4 and 12.5, Ignatius Magn. 9.2 and Trall. 
9.2. (cited Bultmann, Th Wb II, 866, n. 291). That we have a liturgical formula before us 
in this verse 15 is shown by cwtioa xal deynyöv ts Koßapotas in the closing prayer of 
II Clem. 20.5, and dpynydv is cwrgalasg in Hebr. 2.10 (see Introduction § 1, VIII above). 
It is this kind of apynyds Tas Gwij¢ that Jesus proved to be himself in the healing of the Jame 
man. 

6 On this early traditional formula, see on 2.24 above. 
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VERSE 16: ‘On the ground of faith in his name his name has made this 
man strong! ... and the faith awakened through it’ (the name) ‘has given 
him this perfect soundness’: here the healing is solemnly described in a dual 
statement, comprising a parallelismus membrorum, which brings into 
prominence the importance of faith, scil. on the part of the sick man. The 
name is ineffective unless faith in it is present, but on the other hand it is 
the name preached by Peter which enables the faith to come into being. The 
significance of faith is stressed, of course, because the context is that of an 
‘appeal preached with missionary intent’ (Bauernfeind, p. 64). There is no 
reason to assume the activity of a redactor.? 

VERSE 17: With ‘and now, brethren’ begins a new section in a new tone: 
Peter addresses his audience as ‘brothers’, as if they were already Christians. 
There is no need for any religious barrier to arise; it is not too late for every- 
thing to be put right. For the grave guilt of the Jews underlined in verses 
13f. is—in modern terms—-subjectively speaking not so great: it is a sin of 
ignorance. The Jews did not know what they did.* This assertion admittedly 
comes as something of a surprise after 2.22: Jesus through his miracles had 
been sufficiently marked out by God—how can one still speak of &yvo«?* 
By way of answer one may refer to the fact that Luke took up traditions of 
various kinds which were not always devoid of contradictions; but of that 
he was not sensible. Basically, the situation is no different in the congregation 
of today. If behind a statement we sense an empirical truth, we do not allow 
ourselves to be distracted by its incongruity with another similarly justified 
statement. In sum, then, the &yvorw here counts as an exculpation. 

VERSE 18: Without any ostensible connection, this exculpation is joined 
by another, framed with evident caution: ‘So by God’s will it had to come to 


1 Eotep£woev refers back to čotepewlnoxv al Pacers aurod in verse 7. Torrey’s assump- 
tion (op. cit., 14ff.) that Luke made a mistake in translation, having read MAY PN 
for AW AN (oyj éxotyaev adrtév), is therefore out of place. 

2 Preuschen (p. 20) wanted to exclude verse 16b as an expansion. Loisy assumed as 
Lucan only ‘Him, whom ye see and know, has his name set upon his feet.’ 

3 The logion contained in many MSS of the third gospel, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’ (23.24), already asserts this point of view. The thought will 
return in Acts 13.27 and 17.30. Wendt (p. 105) points to its OT basis in Lev. 22.14 and 
Num. 15.22-31 (unwitting sins). Bauernfeind (p. 63) supposes that the indictment and 
exoneration of the Jews expressed respectively in verses 15 and 17 were given to Christian 
missionaries as an ald in their work, and that Luke was here transposing such material into 
oratio recta. However that may be, it is doubtless correct to suggest that Luke was not the 
first to develop the thought but received it from tradition. 

* Here the oxavdarov tod otavpod is threatening to vanish. In truth, of course, the 
real guilt lies precisely in the &yvorx: if men had not hardened their heart against God, they 
would have recognised Jesus. Only so does it become plain that in the Cross our guilt is 
revealed. The stressing of the fact that even the Jewish &oyovres shared the &yvoww has 
nothing in common with I Cor. 2.8. According to Paul it was the blinded spiritual powers 
who did not recognize Jesus. The Jewish authorities of whom Luke is speaking are not the 
dpyovtes Tou aidivog robrov, and Luke certainly does not intend to call them blinded here. 
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pass.’ For God had declared through the mouth! of all the prophets? that 
the Messiah would die (on radztv see on 1.3). This prophecy and the eternal 
will manifest in it have now been fulfilled. 

VERSE 19: Both concepts, ueravoew? and émtotpépw, whether separately 
or combined, can express the ‘turning’* which leads a Gentile or Jew® 
to God and to faith in the xvoerog ’Incoüc. Since God offers the possibility of 
such a change of heart,” Peter and John can call on men to return. Where, 
as in the present verse, the two concepts are found together, petavoety will 
express more the turning away from evil, ETLOTPEDELY on the other hand the 
positive new direction, the turning to God and his xvoetog (cf. 20. 21), and the 
new way of life (26. 20). This conversion leads to ‘life’ (5.31), to the forgive- 
ness of sins (3.19, 5.31). This last ensues, like the bestowing of the Holy 
Spirit, in baptism (2.38). (For mpd¢ tó with the infinitive, cf. Luke 18.1 and 
see Moulton, p. 218.) 

VERSE 20: But the ‘turning’ also has a significance beyond the individual’s 
relationship | with God. If the Jews turn from their old ways, there will come 

‘seasons of refreshing® from the presence of the Lord’? (i.e. God), and 
God will send the Messiah Jesus forechosen!® for the Jews. Thus the con- 
version will also hasten the Parousia—cf. II Peter 3.12.'! 

VERSE 21: Until then heaven must be the home of Jesus. The text does 
not mean that Jesus is in heaven ‘only temporarily’ (so Preuschen, p. 21), 
but accounts for the delay of the Parousia, which is attributed to the will of 
God. In place of the Parousia concept we find another eschatological term: 
that of the ‘restitution’, the realisation of all prophetic promises, which is 
at the same time a restoration of the original order of creation (see Oepke, 
ThWb I, 390f.). The yodvor amoxatactacews navrwv will descend upon the 
faithful as xatool avadvkewc. dv refers not to ypdvwv (so Bauernfeind p. 69) 
but to navrwv (Oepke, loc. cit.). EAaAnoev xtA. is a nearly verbatim repetition 


1 Another LXX locution. 

2 The Christians saw the prophets as one great company united in foretelling the 
‘sufferings of the Messiah’ in accordance with the will of God (Wendt 105, Bauernfeind 
65). Loisy (233) refers to Luke 24.44 and Acts 10.43. 

3 See Behm-Würthwein, 7AWb V, 972-1004; for Acts, p. 999. 

4 230: see also Billerbeck I, 165-72. 

5 See Acts 11.18, 21, 14.15 and 17.30. 

6 See Acts 2.38, 5.31, 9.35, 20.21 and 28.27. Both terms appear together in 3.19 
and 26.20. 

75.31] and 11.18 must be understood in this sense. 

8 Bauernfeind (p. 68) sees them as moments of relief in the distress of the Messianic 
Woes. But the two promises are complementary statements about one and the same event. 
Avanbucıc derives from Exodus 8.11 LXX. 

> Not a ‘marked Semitism’ (so Bauernfeind, p. 68) but a locution frequent in LXX: 
cf. Acts 5.41 and 7.45. 

10 Contrary to etymology, Luke doubtless took the word in a temporal sense: see 
Mpoxatayyédrerv (3. 18), mpoopitety (4. 28) and mpoxeiporoveiv (10. 41) (Beg. IV. 37f.). 

11 Set Omapyety év ayiatg dvaatpopats xal evacPelarc mpocdoxdvrac xal orevdovtng THY 
Tapouolav. 
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of Luke 1.70: the expression is therefore one which made a special appeal 
to Luke;! cf. Tobit 4.12 LXX. 

VERSE 22: The difficulty of this verse consists in the fact that although 
certain prophecies are specified, they refer not to the second but to the first 
coming of Jesus. The verse makes its connection not with verse 21 but with 
verse 19a, resuming the exhortation to repentance by establishing its biblical 
authority. Thus Deut. 18.15, 18? is explained as referring to Jesus, who is 
the ‘prophet like Moses’ foretold. Everything he says must be heeded—and 
he is now speaking through his Apostles... 

VERSE 23: Every person who does not heed this prophet will be ‘destroyed 
from among the people’: the Jew who does not turn to Christ is no longer a 
member of God’s people! Hereby the listeners are confronted with what is at 
stake for them. The idea that the Christians are the true Israel is here brought 
into sharp relief, though formulated in other, biblical terms (Lev. 23.29). 

VERSE 24: Now that Moses’ prophecy of the Messiah has been adduced, 
the later prophets are summarily mentioned. But two ideas are telescoped 
and thereby create a crux interpretum: 1. all the prophets from Samuel on- 
wards, and 2. all the prophets, Samuel and those that followed (Wendt, 
p. 108). All the prophets that have spoken? (even these apparently redundant 
words belong to the solemn style for which Luke is here striving) have also 
announced this day. Which does not imply that the Christians must have 
found a Messianic passage to hand in every single prophet. 

VERSE 25: The listeners are the sons of the prophets and of the covenant 
of Abraham,* which is described with expressions from Gen. 12.3 and 
22.18. navta ta Evy (Gen. 22.18), however, was something that Luke could 
not say without anticipating the story of Cornelius. räcaı at matpial? TG 
ns can be understood in the sense of ‘all the tribes of the country’; they 
will all be blessed in the onépua ’Aßpaaı (=Christ).© viol ts diabqxy¢ 
echoes Ezek. 30.5. 

VERSE 26: If avaotyout here meant ‘to resuscitate’, one could translate: 
‘to you God has raised his Son from the dead as the first so raised’.’ But 


1 dn’ alavog (Gen. 6.4 LXX and elsewhere) is as hyperbolical as dọ’ Ausgav apyalwv 
in Acts 15.7; cf. Acts 15.18, and Méhat, Vig. Chr. 10 (1956) 196ff. 

2 On the interpretation of this passage, see Jeremias, ThWb IV, 862-4. 

3 The peculiar reading of D, & ¢AcAnoav, arose through the influence of the Latin 
text d, guodquod locuti sunt, which itself results from the misunderstanding of quotquot 
locuti sunt (as in h) (see Beg. III, 32f.). 

“ Here the word ‘sons’ hovers between two meanings: the Jews are the descendants 
of those with whom God made the covenant of grace, and therefore also ‘belong’ to the 
covenant as ‘sons of the covenant’. (On ng for jy, see notes to 1.2.) 

5 LXX rendering of NIND7, 

6 Originally Gen. 12.3 and 22.18 meant by this expression that the peoples outside 
the law would come to regard the blessing of the ‘sced,’ i.e. of Abraham's descendants, as 
the highest and would bless themselves by it— Be thou blessed as Abraham is blessed!’ 

7 Cf. Acts 26.23: mpatog EL dvaatdcsws vexpdv. 
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here in fact, echoing verse 22,1 &vaoıjonı designates the sending of Jesus 
to the earth. Hence we must translate: ‘Unto you God has first caused his 
Son? to arise, blessing? you, if every one of you turn from his sins 
(rovnpıöv)’ (see verse 19).* 

With this appeal to the hearers and invitation to conversion, this 
missionary sermon comes to its intrinsic close. 


Once again, the primitive Christian kerygma is the basis of the speech. 
But it is combined with other ideas: 1. a consideration of the occasion of the 
speech, the miracle (verses 12 and 13a); 2. an exposition of the significance of 
faith (verse 16); 3. expansion of the scriptural proof (verses 22f. and 25b). 
The Apostle speaks throughout in solemn terms (especially in verses 16, 20f. 
and 24), whose elevated tone is not always, for us, united with the utmost 
clarity. Hence the immediate effect of the speech is somewhat opaque. 

It exhibits a style quite different from that of the Pentecost sermon. This 
is partly due to the reduction of scriptural quotation. But verses 13b to 15 
bring, in a manner hitherto unencountered in Acts, a number of reiterated 
antitheses which do not contain any Semitic relative clauses, but rather 
confront the reader with Greek rhetoric. 

To the striking peculiarities of style are added singularities of content, 
such as the idea of the hastening of the second advent through the conversion 
of the Jews and the conception, elsewhere absent, of the xatpot &vabúčews. 

For all these difficulties Bauernfeind (pp. 66f.) has suggested a radical 
solution: in connection with Jewish eschatological expectations there de- 
veloped a word of admonition and comfort that spoke of Elijah as the 
Messianic person and ran, more or less, as follows: ‘Times of relief are 
coming; God will be sending Elijah who is waiting ready to do his work; as 
the scripture says, he is now in heaven (i.e. in no lesser place) until he comes 
to accomplish his task; it is he who will come as the prophet like Moses 
who has been foretold; thus shall be fulfilled all that the prophets have 
spoken from of old; thus shall be fulfilled the promise made to Abraham’ 
(p. 67). This text, according to Bauernfeind, was appropriated by disciples of 
Jesus who identified their master with Elijah; the Messianic community of 
Jesus inherited this Christianized text, and ‘long before Luke ... it had been 
transformed’ as a matter of course from an Elijah-text into a ‘ Xptatég’ Incoüc- 
text’. Finally Luke made use of it to expand Peter’s sermon in verses 20-25. 

Bauernfeind can appeal to two facts in support of his bold construction. 
One is that verse 21 mentions the axoxataotactg mavtwy which Malachi 

1 Bauernfeind, p. 71. &xéovetdev decides the matter. 

2 vaig aurod refers back to verse 13. 

3 ebdAoyotvt« echoes évevAoyynOjcoverat in verse 25. 

* Despite the word-order, éxaozos and buüv belong together. There is no means of 


telling whether B’s omission of the troublesome word ..6v is intentional or due to a scribal 
error. Cf. p. 78f. above. 
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4.5f. ascribes to Elijah. The other is that there was in Judaism an expectation 
of Elijah which had manifold ramifications and has left traces even in the 
New Testament (see Jeremias, TAWb II, 930-43). But in Acts 1.6 Luke has 
already attributed the &roxadıoraveıv to Jesus, and here probably nobody 
will assume an underlying Jewish document on the subject of Elijah. For 
verse 21 the hypothesis offers only the very forced explanation that the con- 
solatory document relating to Elijah must have argued polemically against 
the belief that he was irrevocably in Paradise. Neither is the difficulty of 
verse 24 removed. The reference to the covenant of Abraham has absolutely 
nothing to do with Elijah: certainly the Jews who pinned their faith to this 
prophet did not speak of him as the ‘seed of Abraham’ mentioned in Gen. 
12.3. On the other hand, as our commentary sought to show, verses 20-25, 
taken in context, can easily be conceived as Lucan composition without 
our having to resort to the by no means simple assumption of a self-trans- 
muting yet—be it noted!—w/ritten text, and a mere broadsheet at that. 

Yet this is still insufficient for an understanding of the speech within its 
context. Why did Luke, after reporting a long speech by Peter in Chapter 2, 
introduce here again a Petrine sermon? The assumption of a source (which 
according to Bauernfeind, p. 62, is indeed recognizable only in verse 16) is 
precluded by the situation at verse 11: we can see exactly what difficulty Luke 
had here in attaching the speech to the traditional healing story. Why did 
Luke introduce this new speech? 

We may discover the answer by observing the dramatic structure of the 
composition. Luke did not want to have the great holy day of Pentecost end 
with an arrest of the Apostles. Moreover he possessed a fine artistic sense of 
climax, that mysterious capacity for heightening tension. And so he con- 
nected the Apostles’ initial skirmish with the Sanhedrin, soon to intensify, to 
a second Petrine discourse, for which the traditional np&&ıs IlErpou of the 
healing of the cripple seemed to offer him a good point of departure. There 
was no lack of matter for this new speech. Indeed, here was an opportunity 
to bring home the significance of the ‘name of Jesus,’ not as an abstract 
dogmatic proposition but in living illustration. Furthermore, Luke could now 
correct or supplement the traditional healing story in one important point: 
he could make Peter indicate the significance which faith possesses for 
owrneia—both earthly and eternal. Again, it was now possible to give all 
its due weight to a significant aspect which the first sermon, in 2.36, had 
merely touched upon. This was the guilt of Israel, incurred by the rejection 
and killing of the Messiah. As Bauernfeind has rightly noticed (pp. 64f.), 
Luke expounds the two ideas which the Christian mission had to assert in 
this connection. First comes emphasis on the guilt, which might make con- 
version of the Jews appear a hopeless prospect, and therefore called for the 
exoneration which Luke goes on to provide: not only did Israel sin unwittingly, 
but this was also the will of God. Luke might have concluded with the 
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exhortation to repentance which develops naturally at this point, if he had not 
wished to add a word on the theme of the Parousia, its hastening and re- 
tardation, a word which would give scope and encouragement to human 
activity—conversion hastens the end!—while at the same time ascribing the 
suspension of the Parousia to the det of the divine will (cf. Acts 1.7). But 
then he returns, by way of a transitional ‘cue’ (the prophets of old—Moses), 
to the call to conversion, and clarifies the significance of this decision: a Jew 
who does not become a Christian will no longer be regarded as a Jew by 
God in judgement. The Jews are the first candidates for the blessing of 
Abraham which Christ is making a reality—in butv zedtov Luke ventures 
to hint at what will be openly declared in Acts 13.46. With this appeal the 
sermon has reached its goal—no speech in Acts is brought to a premature end. 

In this way Luke created the opening which enabled him to go ahead 
with his historical presentation: now he can show how the Christian mission 
aroused the opposition of the Sadducees—which meant practically, as he saw 
it, the High Council—an opposition which will ultintately lead to the great 
persecution of the faithful in Chapters 7 and 8. 

And so this second sermon of Peter proves to be an essential element in 
the succession of the events which Luke uses to depict the historical taking- 
shape of early Christianity, while at the same time it is full of Christian teach- 
ing for the reader. Here we come to one final point. 

Let Acts be read in continuity, but omitting the speeches. Then the 
reader will notice to how great an extent these speeches give the book its 
intellectual and spiritual weight. Without them Acts would be like a gospel 
consisting only of miracle-stories, without any sayings of Jesus. The speeches 
in Acts, different as they are in provenance and value, correspond in some 
way to the discourse material in the gospels. In this the greatness of Luke’s 
talent becomes clear, even if we entirely discount such a masterpiece as the 
sermon on the Areopagus. They are not merely accounts of Christian pro- 
clamation but themselves offer Christian proclamation, and that even though, 
with the exception of Stephen’s speech, they are but speeches ‘in miniature’ 
(Dibelius), which can be read in two or three minutes. That they nevertheless 
have the effect of real speeches, not mere outlines, should never cease to 
waken our astonishment and admiration. 


10 
ACTS 4:1-22 
PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE HIGH COUNCIL 


1 As they spoke to the people, the priests and the captain of the Temple and 
the Sadducees came upon them, 7? vexed because they taught the people 
and proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead. °? And they laid 
hands on them, and put them in custody until the next day: for it was 
already evening. * But many of those who heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men came to be about five thousand. 

> And it came to pass on the following day, that their rulers and 
elders and scribes assembled in Jerusalem; © and Annas the High Priest, 
and Caiaphas and John and Alexander, and all who were of high-priestly 
family. 7 And when they had set them in the midst, they enquired, ‘By what 
power, or in what name, have you done this?’ 8 Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, said to them, ‘Rulers of the people and elders, °? if we this 
day are examined concerning a good deed done to a sick man, by what means 
this man was cured; 1° be it known to you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, by this name does this man stand here 
before you healed. 14! This is the stone which was rejected by you, the 
builders, which has become the head of the corner. 1? And in none other 
is there salvation: for there is no other name under heaven which is given to 
men by which we must be saved.’ 13 Now when they saw the boldness of 
Peter and John, and perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled; and they recognized them, that they had been with Jesus. 
14 And seeing the man who was healed standing with them, they could say 
nothing in contradiction. 1° But they commanded them to go aside out of 
the Council, and conferred among themselves, 1° saying, ‘What shall we 
do with these men? For that a notable miracle has been done through them 
is manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny it. 17 But 
that it may not spread further among the people, let us forbid them with 
threats ever to speak again to any man in this name.’ 18 And they called 
them, and charged them not to speak at all or teach in the name of Jesus. 
19 But Peter and John answered and said to them, ‘Whether it is right in 
the sight of God to listen to you rather than to God, you must judge: 
2° for we cannot but speak of what we have seen and heard.’ ?! And when 
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they had further threatened them, they let them go, finding no way to punish 
them, because of the people; for all men were glorifying God for what had 
happened. *? For the man was more than forty years old on whom this 
sign of healing had been wrought. 
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VERSE 1. AxAovvtwv xtA.: The speech now broken off is retrospectively 
attributed to both Apostles. Erestnoav as in Luke 20.1! and Acts 6.12. 
The orparmyds tod tepod* would be the officer commanding the Temple-police, 
which consisted of Levites; he came immediately after the High Priest in 
rank, The tepets must be those serving in the Temple. of DadSovxator?: 
“The Sadducees formed, properly speaking, no party. They were the circles, 
constituted especially from the nobility and high-caste priests, which had 
consciously kept aloof from the Pharisees’ movement of repentance and 
renewal’ (W. Foerster, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte I, 2nd edn., 65; ET 
Palestinian Judaism in NT Times (1964), 162); they were chiefly represented 
among the lay nobility (Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu II, 95ff.; ET 
Jerusalem in the time of Jesus, 1969, 288ff.). In the present verse they play 
the role of an authority, but this in fact they were not. 

VERSE 2: Starovobuevor* xtd. (‘distressed, because . . .”)—according to 
this account the Apostles were arrested for teaching that the resurrection 
which the Sadducees denied (Acts 23.8) had come to pass in the person of 
Jesus. This is of crucial importance in the historical picture painted by Luke: 


1 According to Wikenhauser, Apg. 51, the priests are the Temple-police. But in 5.26 
Luke calls the police trncérat. 

2 He is also mentioned in Acts 5.24 and 26; the Mishnah calls him D355 po. The 
plural otpatnyol (Luke 22.52) reminds one that there were other officers placed under 
him in the Temple-police, of whom the M37 I WRN, who was in charge of the outer 
forecourt (and is perhaps mentioned in Josephus Bell. VI, 294), could here be meant (S. 
Zeitlin, JOR 31 (1941) 117 n. 120; Billerbeck II, 628ff.). The identification is difficult because 
Luke himself, as is shown by his representation of the Sadducees as an authority, possessed 
no thorough knowledge of these relationships. 

3 Schürer, GJV* II, 320ff.; RGG V, 27ff.; Foerster, op. cit., 62-6, 149 and 159-64. 

“ Ecclesiastes 10.9 LXX; II Macc. 2.28. 

5 Preuschen (p. 22) declares this translation impossible, since it would presuppose 
thy tv tH Inood yeyevnuévay. But the condensed expression is one of which Luke is certainly 
capable. uxptúpouaær Ev xvplæ in Eph. 4.17, to which Preuschen refers, cannot be considered 
a parallel. 
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opposition to Christianity is voiced only by one group («ipeoıs tõv Laddov- 
xalwv, 5.17) among the Jewish people, but not by the strictest rigorists, the 
Pharisees (&xpıBeotdrn alpesi 26.5). (For causal d:& +6 plus infinitive, see 
Bl.-Debr. §402, 1.) 

VERSE 3: ExéBadov abtots 7X6 yetpac as in 12.1,1 ‘to lay hands violently on 
a person’: here begins the formation of distinctive terminology, to be used 
in the chronicles of Christian martyrs and confessors. Here, as in 5.18 
(thonotc Innocta), thenorg must mean prison. ‘It was already evening’: 
Preuschen (p. 22) calculates that ‘a space of three hours remains for all the 
happenings mentioned antecedent to the speech.’ But Luke is not intending 
to give an indirect indication of time; the Council cannot in the evening be 
immediately on the spot. 

VERSE 4: Luke had no other place at his disposal for giving the result of 
Peter’s speech, which increased the membership of the community to five 
thousand: Peter must therefore once again have spoken to thousands. On the 
question of the growth of the community, see p. 188f. above.? 

VERSE 5: On the next day assembles the High Council,’ of whose compo- 
sition Luke gives a detailed account. First among the seventy-one members 
come the &pyovres or (the more usual term) doytepetc* (senior priests with the 
presiding High Priest at their head). From them are distinguished the elders 
(8°37, originally the heads of the principal tribes) and the scribes or men of 
law, ypauporeis (0910, in post-Christian times AR). Whereas the 
moeoButspot represented above all the Sadducean element, the Pharisees— 
who de facto laid down the Jaw—were especially to be found among the 
yoxuuareıic. All the most powerful opponents of the Christians in Jerusalem 


1 This phrase occurs in LXX and later Hellenism (Bauer, Wb 573). D (xal ErıBadövres 
xal ¥6evto) has overlooked that after the change of éxéfaov into a participle the following 
xal should be omitted: this is not a case of Aramaism. 

2 At that time, on Jeremias’ reckoning (Zeitschr. d. dtsch. Palästinavereins, 1943, 
24-31), Jerusalem had between twenty-five and thirty thousand inhabitants and included 
very many non-Jews: accordingly after Peter’s second sermon one-fifth or one-sixth of them 
would have become Christians. This shows that the figure of five thousand possesses not 
Statistical but symbolic value. 

3 The older literature, above all Schürer, op. cit., II*, 320ff., and Billerbeck I, 78-82 
and II, 568-71 and 631, is partly superseded by Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu II, 1929, 3-59 
(ET Jerusalem in the time of Jesus, 1969, 222-70); these corrections were adopted by Schrenk, 
ThWb III, 1936, art. lepdc, 221-84, esp, 270-2. (As in Acts 9.3, 32, 37; 14.1; 19.1; 21.1, 5; 
27.44; 28.8, 17, &y&vero plus acc. and infin. corresponds to OT "171: Bl.-Debr. § 408. adtav 
is placed before the three nouns to which it belongs.) 

4‘A tight-knit college’ with power over the ‘conduct of worship, the running and 
policing of the Temple, the disposal of Temple funds and the discipline of the priesthood’ 
(ThWb I, 270). It consisted of the High Priest in office, the Chief Constable of the Temple 
(otpatmnyos tod lecoü), the heads of the serving officers of the week, the ‘leaders of the 
serving officers of the day, the oteatnyot—i.e. Temple Wardens—numbering at least seven, 
and the treasurers, of whom there were at least three’ (idem, 271). Perhaps former High 
Priests should be added to the number. Thus it was an influential group of no mean size. 
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are gathered together: all the greater therefore does the Apostles’ fearlessness 
appear, the more pusillanimous their enemies’ irresolution. 

VERSE 6: With a neglect of construction (D removes this defect by its 
version of verse 5), mention is now made of certain individuals in the first 
group. The text conveys the impression that Annas (1737) was the High 
Priest then in office. In fact he held the office from the year 6 to the year 15, 
though to be sure he still possessed very great influence. Circa 17 to 36 it was 
Joseph, called Caiaphas, who officiated (according to John 18.13 a son-in-law 
of Annas). Both John! and Alexander are unknown to us. If Luke possessed 
exact historical information, the words ‘and all who were of high-priestly 
family’ must be a way of referring to the persons mentioned in verse 5 
above.” 

VERSE 7: The subject is the men who have just been named. According 
to the Mishnah, the members of the Sanhedrin sat in a semi-circle, in the 
middle of which we may imagine the accused standing. At present the 
preaching of the Resurrection is not made into a count of indictment (cf. 
verse 2); it is not even clear whether the question ‘By? what power or in 
what name* have you done this?’ embodies an accusation or merely opens 
an inquiry. ‘The author is not interested in the judicial aspect,’ says Preuschen 
(22). On the other hand it is clear that the High Priest’s question provides the 
Apostle with exactly the right cue for his speech (Wellhausen, 8; Preuschen, 23). 

VERSE 8: In accordance with the promise of Luke 12.11f., Peter—once 
again the spokesman, John remaining silent—is filled with the Holy Spirit. 
The gift of the Spirit here is not given with the fact of being a Christian, but 
is bestowed on special occasions.° u 

VERSE 9: Peter solemnly addresses the members of the highest Jewish 
authority, whom he treats respectfully yet with frankness. ‘We are being 
tried,’ he declares, ‘for a good deed to a sick man, by what means’ he 
has been saved.” This is in itself sufficient to show the senselessness of the 
situation created by the High Council: is a healing a reason for arraigning 


1D substitutes ’Iovx0xs, who succeeded Caiaphas in 36, only to be replaced in 37. 
In Paul's time he still played an important political role (see Introduction § 4, p. 69f. above). 

2See ThWb Ill, 270: at the time in question these comprised the four families of 
Boethus, Annas, Camith and Ishmael ben Phiabi. The expression yévo¢ &pytepatıxóv is 
to be found in Josephus Ant. XV 40, and in C/G 4363. 

3 ‘By’, or ‘with the aid of’ best renders the sense of èv. 

* Bauernfeind’s thesis, shared with Wikenhauser (Apg. 52), that ‘black magic’ had 
been suspected, is dealt with in the general discussion. 

5 See general discussion of 2.1441, 187 above. The Early Church maintained this 
view: ‘For a long time to come, the Confessors were regarded . . . as persons filled with the 
Spirit’ (Preuschen, 23). 

6 In Attic Greek dvaxcivoun: is indeed used of a preliminary enquiry, but Acts 12.19, 
24.8 and 28.18 show that in Luke’s work it means ‘to be put on trial’. 

7 èv zivi, referring to évéuart, is neuter (Wendt 112, Bauernfeind 76). s&owrar in N 
A pc is an old scribal error. 
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the healer? Peter now uses the occasion to make a missionary address; the 
double sense of ow07vae enables him to use the healing as a proof that Jesus 
also brings deliverance in the Last Judgement. 

VERSE 10: Now that the question has been reiterated with renewed em- 
phasis on ‘by what means (or name) this man is delivered’, there follows the 
answer, which basically is directed not only at Peter’s audience but also at 
Luke’s readers: Peter himself states that he is not speaking to the judges alone. 
From örı onward formulae of Lucan rhetoric! again appear. It is the name 
of Jesus which has healed the sick man, who stands before them in person.” 
So much for the Sanhedrin’s question, but Peter continues his witness for 
Jesus with a short scriptural proof. 

VERSE 11: odto¢ refers to èv todtw in verse 10.3 Ps. 118 (117).22 is 
already quoted, from LXX,* in Mark 12.10 (=Luke 20.71), but Luke is 
here following another tradition, Scripture foretold that men would reject 
Jesus, but God appoint him to the highest place. 

VERSE 12: owrnpta embraces both ‘healing’ and ‘salvation’ (Preuschen, 
24). There is no distinction between the övou« which saves from God’s 
judgement and the övoue. which dispenses healing and is employed by the 
Christian exorcists.” Here the expression, elaborated in the reiteration oddé 
yàp övoua xTA., of the point that we can be saved by no other name® (Luke’s 
way of asserting that Christianity is absolute) has a close affinity with Hermas 
Vis. IV 2.4, &” oddevdg down owÄhvar ei un dia ToD peyadou xat évddEou 
dvou.ntos’, hence stands revealed as a turning to account of a Jewish formula 


1Cf. 2.23f. and 3.13ff. For the relative clauses see above, p. 139 n. 7 and below 
p. 282 n. 3. Otherwise it would not be a subordinate clause which proclaims the resurrection 
of Jesus. Preuschen (23) speaks of the roots of symbol-formation which become visible here. 

2 Not because the scene of a police-trial in the Temple precincts has been transferred 
to the Sanhedrin (Loisy 243, Bauernfeind 73), nor because he has been called as a witness, 
but because he serves the writer as a living testimony against the judges (see verse 14). 
Similarly with the six Christians from Joppa in 11.12. 

3 If the words from èv toute (verse 10) to &yıng be omitted, the citation makes an 
excellent connection with verse 10. But that does not justify the assumption of a revision. 
Moreover the broader style corresponds exactly to Luke’s way of writing, especially in a 
passage such as this, which calls for measured solemnity. 

*The passage is important for the problem raised by Kahle as to whether other 
‘Greek Targums’ existed alongside LXX. Another question also raises its head, that of the 
testimony book which Rendel Harris suggested Luke employed (cf. Cadbury, The Making of 
Luke-Acts, 56f.).—According to Jeremias, Th Wb I, 792f., the xeqadn yavlac is the finishing- 
stone of the building, i.e. the keystone above the portal. 

5 For Luke (see Luke 4.39) there is no sharp dividing line between healing and the 
expulsion of demons. 

© There is here no distinction between &%og and Etepog (Radermacher?, 77, BI.-Debr. 
§ 306, 2). tò Scdouévov: the participle with article plays the role of a relative clause (BI.-Debr. 
§ 412, 4). As frequently in LXX, èv replaces the simple dative. bxd tov odjpavév: cf. Eccles. 
1.13 and 3.1. There is no reason to assume a translation from Aramaic (Torrey, op. cit. 
30, followed by Bauernfeind, 76). D’s 5 Scdéuevoy is influenced by d: quod datum est. 

7 That is, God’s name: see Dibelius, Handb. z. NT, Supplement, 464 (on Vis. II 
3, 5: tov mavtoxpatopos xal évddEou dvouatoc) and 487. 
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concerned with the NYT OW, Luke adopted the formula as it lay to hand, and 
was not the first to lend it a Christian significance. 

VERSE 13: This answer amazes the judges. They can see Peter’s fearless 
confidence, yet at the same time recognize that the defendants are quite 
ordinary men,’ whose assurance thus cannot be explained by membership 
of the educated class. On the basis of this speech they are recognized as former 
companions and disciples of Jesus.” The High Council has reached the point 
where it must decide its position towards the movement centred on Jesus. 
xataraBduevor: the middle voice designates mental perception—Moulton, 
p. 158. 

VERSE 14: As in John 5 and 9, the healed man is a living proof which 
the adversaries are unable to circumvent. ovdev elyov dvretrety fulfils the 
prophecy of Luke 21.15? that Jesus would bestow wisdom and eloquence 
on his disciples: f où duvncovraı avttathvar 7) dvreimetv .. . of dvtinelwevor, 

VERSE 15: With this the first part of the action is concluded: the court 
“adjourns to consider its findings,’ sending the accused out of the cuvédptov, 
the room where the authority holds session.* The author reports the closed 
deliberations? as if he had bee= present. 

VERSE 16: The Council’s question® betrays at once its helplessness and 
its anxiety to extricate itself from the dilemma, The ensuing ézt-clause’ 
gives the reason for its accepting defeat: a yyworav® onyetov is a fact 
manifest? to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The words ‘we cannot deny 
it’ emphasize the reality of the miracle and show that if they had the least 


1 &yp&ppuaærog denotes, according to the Papyri, anyone incapable of writing; Bang 
may either designate the layman as distinct from the expert or be synonymous with cypap- 
partos in the sense of ‘unlearned’, ‘man of the people’. It is very doubtful that Luke is here 
thinking of lack of Jegal knowledge: see commentary on 5.17-42 below. 

2 That the disciple John according to John 18.15 (assuming that he is meant by the 
“other disciple’) was Yunords Ta apytepet cannot in any way be reconciled with the present 
passage. 

3 Cf. Acts 6.10: obx tayvov dytiotivat. 

4 We do not know where the High Council met at that time (see Billerbeck I, 997f.; 
Beg. V, 477f.) nor where Luke himself locates the scene in his imagination. 

5 After cuvéBaadov understand Adyous; cf. 17.18, where the word is construed with 
the dative. The text of verses 13-15 in h, which Beg. III, 38 considers to render the original 
text, is clearly secondary. 

© The reading motjoouev to be inferred from faciemus (in h vg) is due to faulty hearing: 
in the first two centuries A.D. the quantitative difference between w and o disappeared 
(Bl.-Debr. § 22); this is important for Rom, 5.1. 

7 The subordination is scarcely noticeable, hence ti is to be translated ‘for’ (cf. 
Bl.-Debr, § 456, 1). 

8 yvwortóg: Acts 1.19, 2.14, 4.10, 4.16, 9.42, 13.38, 15.18, 19.17, 28.22 and 28.28, 
evidently one of Luke’s favourite words. It is not an Aramaism (so Bauernfeind, 77) but 
taken over from LXX, where also the formula yvwortdv Eazw frequently occurs. 

9 Instead of yéyovev D reads yeyovévat. Probably the explanation is not a dittography 
of the following 5.’ (mentioned as a possibility in Beg. UI, 38), but the D-scribe began 
with öt: and then continued yvwotòv onuctov yeyovévat pavepdétepdév Eatıv without erasing 
the dt. On the subject of the comparative eavepétepov, cf. below on 17.21. 
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prospect of success the authorities would deny all. That they do not allow 
themselves to be convinced by the miracle is evidence of their hardness of 
heart. 

VERSE 17: ‘But! that it? may spread? no further* among the people, 
let us threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this name.°’ 
The formula er tõ évéuo.tt allows the author to pass from the miracle effected 


by the utterance of Jesus’ name to the ban on any preaching of Jesus (cf. 
also 5.28). 

VERSE 18: This verse, expanded in the Western text,’ contains the 
strict command not in any circumstances® to speak? or teach in this name,! 
and thereby paves the way for the Apostles’ famous reply. 

VERSE 19: In the most decided manner possible the Apostles declare 
they will defy the interdict: the Sanhedrin may judge for itself whether it is 
right in the sight of God to heed them rather than Aim.'! Luke thus makes the 
attitude of the Apostles comprehensible to his readers by using a phrase 
familiar to them. 

VERSE 20: What the Apostles have seen and heard is the words and deeds 
of Jesus (cf. 10.39), but above all the Resurrection, which is in question here. 


1 9% corresponds to the uév in verse 16. 

2 Grammatically the subject is tò ongeiov, but what is meant is probably knowledge 
of the miracle, and beyond that knowledge of Jesus. 

3 Stavéue strictly means ‘distribute’ or ‘share out,’ as in Deut. 29.25 LXX. 

* Taken in a spatial sense, ph éxt zActov would imply ‘not outside Jerusalem’. In 
Acts 24.4 we find the connotation of duration, which is preferable here also. The difficulty 
is that the author on the one hand stresses that the miracle is already common knowledge, 
yet on the other seeks to motivate the Council’s repressive measures, which only make 
sense if there are still people who have not yet heard of Jesus and his miracle. 

5 Later MSS add àre, under the influence, supposes Wendt (114 n.), of napay- 
yerl napnyyelioqev in 5.28. But cf. also such passages as Exodus 22.15, 22f. 

6 Cf. Heitmüller, Im Namen Jesu 61: ‘If the Council orders the Apostles un Aawretv 
int tõ dvönarı, it is scarcely troubled over the reason for or basis of the preaching; what 
distresses them is the content: they wish to prevent the hated name from being 
constantly repeated and made known.’ 

7D d (gig) h sy"™* smooth the transition with ‘and as they were now of one mind in 
their decision...’ 

8 (<b) xxOdX0u is a strong negation, as in Exodus 22.10 var., Amos 3.3f., Ezek. 13.3, 
22 and 17.14, and Dan. 3.50: once again, LXX terminology. 

> pbéyyouat: ‘to call aloud,’ ‘proclaim’ (Wis. Sol. 1.8), hence yet another expression, 
not unknown to LXX, whose later writings Luke seems to have known particularly well. 

10 Wellhausen, p. 7: ‘The Name (absolute and without a following genitive, as BWI 


among the Jews for God) takes the place of Jesus himself and appears a hypostasis com- 
parable in power with the Spirit.’ In 7;Wb V, 272f. it is not clear that the use of dvou.« in 
Acts 4 corresponds to OT usage inasmuch as Jesus (like Yahweh) is in heaven and only his 
name (when trustfully invoked) present on earth. 

11 Preuschen maintains (25) that ever since Plato (Apology 29D) the answer given 
by the Apostles had been a commonplace, but this Beg. IV denies—‘ The idea is common, 
though not commonplace’ (45)—while nevertheless accepting, on account of Acts 
17.29, that Luke was acquainted with the story of Socrates. That Luke consciously used 
Greek thought-forms in order to make himself understood to his readers becomes especially 
clear from 26.14. And so here.—arnoxp.Qévtes elnav is frequent in LXX. 
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VERSE 21: It is not surprising that the Council refrains from any discussion 
as to who here represents God. Two reasons are given why (though with 
renewed threats) it releases the Apostles, despite their steadfast defiance: 
1. the Council sees no possibility of punishment, 2. it is afraid of the people. 
The first reason is not intended to indicate a latent sense of justice on the 
part of the High Council, but to make clear to the reader that there was no 
legal case against the Apostles. tò nüs xt.: Bl.-Debr. § 267, 2; cf. Bruce, 
p. 125. 

VERSE 22: The stressing of the duration of the disease, frequent in stories 
of healing because it makes the healing appear so much the more miraculous, 
is here used to explain and justify the feelings of the people: the healed man 
had been lame all his life, more than“ forty years! On yeyöveı see BI.-Debr. 
§ 66, 1. 


The present section contains many kinds of difficulties. That becomes 
clear from the attitude of the critics. Wendt (111) and Bauernfeind (74) feel 
obliged to understand &vöpwv in verse 4 as ‘human beings’ in order to include 
the women and avoid increasing the number of converts even further. 
Harnack (Beitr. III, 143 n. 1; ET) boldly cuts the five thousand to a tenth of that 
number. Like Beyer (35) he is inclined to discover here the ‘more than five 
hundred brethren’ of I Cor. 15.6. But this stands or falls with Harnack’s 
erroneous source-theory, of which we shall have more to say in connection 
with 5.17-42. Sorof (55), Jüngst (48), Clemen (St.Kr. 1895, 331) and Hilgen- 
feld (ZwTh 1895, 198f.) see verse 4 as an editorial addition, since the statement 
stands at an inappropriate point. On the names in verse 6 Beyer (35) declares, 
“These exact details must rest on a precise and knowledgeable tradition,’ but 
Preuschen (23) thinks, ‘The names of members of the High Priest’s family 
are meant to create the impression of scrupulous exactitude.’ Loisy (242f.) 
considers that John and Alexander were names chosen at random. 

But taken as wholes the scenes of the arrest and the trial are truly re- 
markable. The Sadducees did not constitute an authority, therefore could 
arrest nobody. However, if one overcomes this difficulty by identifying them 
with the authoritative priestly nobility (in the teeth of Jeremias’ conclusive 
demonstration? that they had their adherents chiefly among the necoRUtepot 


1 ur dev ebplaxovres xta. gives the reason for releasing the prisoners (Moulton, 230). 
But dca tov Aadv also depends on anédAucay. Loisy (250) points out that fear of the people is 
out of place here, because the people quietly permitted the arrest of the Apostles. He seeks 
to explain this by supposing that the original story mentioned a mere intervention of the 
Temple-police, such as would not excite the crowd (Bauernfeind, 73 and 77, follows him 
in this). But in fact Luke likes to sound the theme of the Apostles’ popularity (cf. 5.26!), 
without strictly integrating it with the context. 

2 When ndelwv... precedes numerical expressions, “than” is omitted...’ (Bl.-Debr. 
8185, 4). &v0dswros Av Erav is gen. qualitatis (Bl.-Debr. § 165). 

3 Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu II, 95 (ET Jerusalem in the time of Jesus, 1969, 228). 
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or lay nobility), a further difficulty remains: the fact that someone proposes 
a theology different from their own is not in itself sufficient to justify an 
arrest, and if the Sadducees had wished to proceed against all believers in 
resurrection they would have had to throw every Pharisee into jail. In reality, 
despite the Sadducees’ tenure of the highest offices, the character of the 
Sanhedrin was largely determined by the resurrectionist Pharisees; and 
behind the Pharisees stood the people. 

At all events, the accusation of having preached resurrection is not 
raised during the hearing. Instead, the Apostles are interrogated as to the 
power or name by which they have healed the cripple. Hence, for the moment, 
our difficulty is removed. But, alas, there are others to take its place. Properly, 
the personal identification of the accused ought first to be established, but 
this formality is missing. Only the contents of Peter’s plea tell the High Council 
that it is in the presence of former companions of Jesus: this despite the fact 
that the name of Jesus had been the centre of both the healing and the 
sermon it occasioned. Neither is it first established whether the case ought to 
be brought before the highest court at all; Luke plunges into the proceedings 
without any such formal preliminaries. 

The miracle—authenticated by the man restored to health—is undeniable: 
the whole city knows about it. Notwithstanding, the Apostles are forbidden 
all reference, whether in speaking or teaching, to this salutary name. The 
Apostles’ energetic refusal of the interdict only produces threats: they are 
set free, above all because the Sanhedrin fears the people. But, the critics 
object, the thousands did not lift a finger when the Apostles were arrested 
before their very eyes. Why is the Council now so anxious, when it has the 
Apostles in its power? 

To make a clean sweep of all these difficulties, Bauernfeind (73)—like 
B. Weiss before him—assumes that in the source the scene was played on the 
public square of the Temple. The Temple-police arrested the Apostles out of 
hand, on the supposition that ‘black magic’ had its part in the miracle. 
Hence the question—now ascribed to the High Priest—concerning the övou« 
by which the miracle was effected. Luke transposed the scene into the Council 
Chamber because he possessed information from another source that the 
Apostles had been arraigned before the Council. In this transformation of the 
story, all these difficulties inevitably resulted. 

Jacquier (who does not share the transposition hypothesis) conjectures 
(125) that Peter was suspected of having called on the name of Beelzebub, 
and appeals to Luke 11.15 and John 8.48. A most unlikely hypothesis! 
For if this accusation had formerly been brought against Jesus, this was 
in order to discredit the undeniable successes of a hated opponent. In the 
present casc, however, the identity of the miracle-workers is still unknown, 
and there is therefore no reason for besmirching their success or attributing 
it to Beelzebub. 
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Bauernfeind offers no closer indication of what we should understand 
here under the heading of ‘black magic,’ of which he moreover adduces not 
one instance. At bottom, his entire construction is based on the question in 
verse 7 as to the miracle-working name. Yet this question does not embody 
an accusation of ‘black magic’, and it is highly improbable that such an idea 
would have occurred to any Temple-policeman confronted with a miraculous 
healing. Indeed many are the legends of Judaism concerning the miracles 
which could be done through ‘the Name’—Yahweh’s. But here there is no 
suggestion even of an unauthorised use of God’s name. Nor does the text 
say that the use of Jesus’ name is prohibited as blasphemous. In fact no 
reason for the ban is given, apart from that in verse 17: ‘that it spread no 
further among the people’—and this points back to the hostility against the 
proclamation of Jesus because of the resurrection doctrine (verse 2). 

In sum, then, the ‘black magic’ theory is a dead end. Which is hardly 
surprising, for it revives the approach current in Harnack’s day: the assump- 
tion of and search for a source-report that Luke has retouched. Hitherto 
none such has come to light, neither do we find traces here. The employment 
of archaic ideas (such as Bauernfeind considers ‘the Name ’—but why should 
this not have been live, spontaneous usage in Luke’s own day and community?) 
by no means guarantees the existence of an ancient written source. Let us 
rather, therefore, attempt an analysis of the text which will permit the ex- 
ploitation of knowledge already acquired (see on 3.11 above). 

We must, first, not overlook that the Apostles are arrested only after 
Peter’s sermon, not immediately after the healing. Since, as we saw from 3.11, 
the attachment of sermon to story gave the writer trouble, one might suppose 
that the account of the arrest was once joined directly to that of the miracle. 
But this is not the case: the story of the healing of the cripple forms a self- 
contained unit, like those of the healing of Aeneas and the raising of Tabitha 
(9.32-42). It is an ancient noä&ıs [lezpov, circulated among the communities 
for its own sake. Luke did not link the arrest with it immediately, but with the 
Apostle’s preaching of the Risen Jesus as the doynydc ths Cwijc. Whether we 
find this connection plausible is neither here nor there: we must not move 
precipitately from examination of the literary material to historical recon- 
struction of the incidents narrated. This ‘teaching of the people and pro- 
clamation in Jesus of the resurrection from the dead’ (4.2) returns to the fore- 
ground at the end of the trial-scene (4.17f.), when the preaching of Christ is 
prohibited. 

Between them stands that other piece which begins with the High Priest's 
question. There can be no denying that this question provides Peter with the 
point of departure for his new speech. But this speech—whose Lucan origin, 
despite or because of the Septuagint style, admits of no doubt—conflicts with 
4.2 by postulating that the healing, not the preaching, was the occasion of the 
trial. Does this mean that a new source begins here? Not at all! Luke has 
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merely not let slip the opportunity of bringing forward the irrefutable 
healing in the name of Jesus as proof that in Jesus’ name, in that name alone, 
lies owrnpia. The enemy is defenceless against this proof—and utters not one 
syllable of protest that the healing was ‘not procured by proper means’ 
(Bauernfeind 71). Once the miracle has served Luke’s purpose as a proof, 
he uses the double meaning of ¿nt ta övöu.arı tovt AaAEtv to steer back from 
it to the preaching of Christ in general, which is left in sole command of the 
field (verses 18-20). Thus one may judge how adroitly the author has used the 
theme of the miracle-working name to establish the overriding and truly 
crucial theme of the Apostles’ right and duty to preach it. 

Now that the literary analysis has helped elucidate the features of the 
text, we may enquire into the historical authenticity of Luke’s conception 
here. It must first be recognized that the Sadducees’ hostility to the Christian 
preaching of the resurrection was of the highest importance to Luke, even if 
we disregard its later consequences for the Christians’ position vis-a-vis the 
State. According to Luke, it is not Judaism and Christianity which confront 
each other as enemies, but only Sadducees and Christians. For Pharisee and 
Christian are at one where belief in resurrection, the nucleus of Christianity, 
is concerned (even if the Pharisees fail to draw the necessary conclusions in 
respect of Jesus’ resurrection). Christianity is not a falling-away from Judaism; 
on the contrary, its doctrine of resurrection is the basic teaching of Israel, 
which only the alpeats tv LadSovxaiwv disputes. 

Within this impressive scheme a profound appreciation lies mingled with 
incorrect assumptions. Luke correctly saw that the primitive Christian 
congregation was closely bound up with the Jewish community, that it had no 
thought of proclaiming a new religion but only the Jewish hope which came 
to fulfilment in the Messiah Jesus. It is also true that, unlike the Sadducees, 
the Pharisees believed in a resurrection at the end of this world. However, it 
was not the Sadducees who dominated the High Council, but the Pharisees, 
and these it was who adopted an unfriendly attitude towards the Christians. 
This is shown by the Christian polemic against the ‘scribes and Pharisees’ 
(Matt. 23. 13ff.; Luke 11.39-53 and 20.45-7), by Herod Agrippa’s persecu- 
tion in A.D. 44, probably the result of Pharisee pressure, and finally by the 
persecution of Christians by the Pharisee Saul. It is only because, in Acts, 
Luke keeps the question of the law so firmly in the background that this 
hostility of the Pharisees is not evident here. Admittedly—and this can be 
adduced in his favour—it was more especially directed against Hellenistic 
Christianity (cf. Acts 15.5). 

Nevertheless, this does not imply that the trial before the Sanhedrin 
related in Chapter 4 was in reality brought about by the Pharisees. This story 
of the trial is rather one of those lively tableaux or dramatic scenes which 
Luke prefers to unadorned dogmatic exposition for the purpose of bringing 
home to the reader the justice and obligation of preaching Christ, and showing 
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from the example of the Apostles, those &vOowzor Kypaunaror xal LTAL, 
how the Christian, certain of divine assistance, should fearlessly bear witness 
for his Lord, unquelled by police, arrest or official interdiction. 

Luke was naturally convinced that, in essentials, the scene he depicted 
corresponded to events: he knew from Mark 13.9 (cf. Luke 12.11f.) that 
Christians had been summoned before the High Council. We cannot blame 
the author for not allowing the opportunity to pass of creating this great 
scene for himself and his readers. But Luke the historian also laid store 
by this scene, for only so could he present the intensification of the conflict 
up to the dispersion of the community (Chapter 8) as a historical process. 


11 
ACTS 4:23-31 
THE CONGREGATION PRAYS AND IS HEARD 


23 On being released, they came to their friends, and told them all that 
the chief priests and elders had said. ** And when they heard it, they lifted 
up their voice to God together, and said, ‘O Lord, who made heaven and 
earth and sea, and all that in them is: 7° who by the mouth of thy servant 
David (our father) didst say (by the Holy Spirit), “Why did the gentiles rage, 
and the peoples plot in vain? 2° The kings of the earth set themselves in 
array, and the rulers were gathered together, against the Lord and against 
his Anointed.” 27 For truly they were gathered together in this city against 
thy holy Son Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the gentiles and the peoples of Israel, ?8 to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel foreordained to come to pass. ?? And now, Lord, look upon 
their threatenings, and grant to thy servants to speak thy word with all bold- 
ness, °° while thou stretchest forth thy hand that healing and signs and 
wonders may be done through the name of thy holy Son Jesus.’ 3! And 
when they had prayed, the place in which they were gathered together was 
shaken: and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they spoke the 
word of God with boldness. 
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VERSE 23: &roAußevres corresponds to axéAvoay in verse 21: ‘on being 
released they came to their friends’, i.e., the members of the congregation 
imagined as gathered together. When Luke speaks of the community as- 
sembled for worship or deliberation, he sees in his mind’s eye not the great 
numbers he used in 2.41 and 4.4 to illustrate the divine blessing that lay on the 
community, but the band of believers gathered in one room which he was 
accustomed to see around him in the services of his own congregation. We 
may therefore not infer from a story like the present that it comes to us froma 
very early period, when the whole community could find a place in one room. 
— The opponents are not described in detail as before: only the mpecßBúrepotr 
are mentioned along with the &pyxıepeic. Sou elrav, an allusion to the ‘threat- 
enings’ in vv. 17 and 21, links up with what follows. 

VERSE 24: The prayer uttered with one accord demonstrates the unity of 
the Spirit. The forms of worship of Luke’s own day must have acquainted 
him with prayers spoken aloud by the whole congregation. Isaiah 37.16-20 
LXX is generally acknowledged to offer at least an analogy with this prayer;! 
the apostrophic xvpre there employed was inadvisable here, however, as it 
could ambiguously refer to Christ: the déomot« which replaces it (cf. also 
Luke 2.29) occurs some twenty-five times in LXX. 6 motnoae?: the fact that 
God is the Creator gives the congregation the assurance that he is also the 
Lord of history and holds our fate in his hand. 

VERSES 25f.: The text offered by Nestle (supported by §) is the most 
ancient attested in manuscripts, even though grammatically impossible.’ 
‘Of our father’ and ‘by the Holy Spirit’ are later additions. God does not 
speak through the Spirit, but through the mouths of the prophets (Loisy, 
253). The X reading, ‘who by the mouth of David thy servant didst say’, 
for once restores the correct text (Preuschen 25).* 

VERSES 27f. interpret the Psalm quotation, which exactly follows LXX, as 
a prophecy fulfilled in the events leading to the Passion: Jesus is the Messiah 


t úpe, ob éxolnoac tov odpavov xal thy yňv (+ xal mv Baraccav xal mavte Ev 
avtotc: Psalm 146 (145).6).. .t8e tobe Adyous, oe dngotertev Levvaxepın verle Bedv 
Lävre. En’ dirdelas yap... où 8 xUpie, cdcov hud, èx xeıpds adtav... (the parallel 
II Kings 19.19 has xat viv, xUpte x7A.). 

2 Dibelius in ZNW 16 (1915), 124: ‘We need no longer hestitate over the participial 
predication 6 movnoag xtA. after Norden’s exposition of the matter in Agnostos Theos, 
201ff., thanks to which we have no qualms in affirming, not as the mere verdict of flair or 
taste, but as an assured literary thesis, that it is a “literary formula’’.’ 

3 See ZThK 51 (1954), 156f. The verse has been overloaded with two interpolations: 
cov mates Hay was added to Aauid sadé¢ cov but now stands in the wrong place; di 
mvevuatos &ytov was inserted before Sta otéuatoc, but at the same time the second dra 
dropped out. 

* Torrey, op. cit., 17f., reconstructs the following Aramaic original: ‘that which our 
father, thy servant David, spoke through the mouth of the Holy Spirit’! No writer, Aramaic 
or otherwise, has ever maintained that David spoke through the mouth of the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless Bruce (p. 127) considers this ‘a very attractive solution’. 
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of whom the Psalm speaks.’ Herod Antipas represents ‘the kings of the 
earth’, Pilate ‘the rulers’, the Roman soldiers the €0vn, and the tribes of 
Israel the Agot.” én’ dAnPetas occurs also in Luke 4.25, 20.21 and 22.59 
and in Acts 10.34; in LXX in Deut. 22.20, Tobit 8.7, Job 9.2, 19.4, 36.4, 
Isa. 37.18, Dan. 2.5, 8f., 47 and 8.26. God’s hand—an image of his power— 
and his counsel guided the course of the Passion. In itself mpowpicev only 
applies to Bovay (Preuschen, 26), but both, the omnipotence and the wisdom, 
form one indissoluble unit (Loisy, 295). On tov c&ytov matda xtA. see on 3.13 
above. 

VERSE 29, which is introduced by a Lucan xal tà vüv,? leads to the present 
time and thus to the petition. In point of substance, Ede corresponds to 
{Se xtA in Isa. 37.17 (see p. 226 n. 1 above). Grammatically ı adtay refers to 
Herod and Pilate, but it is the present enemies who are meant: the seam 
between verses 28 and 29 is obvious. dresiN&c echoes verses 17 and 21.‘Ser- 
vants’ corresponds to déonota in verse 24: as God’s servants the Christians 
have the right to beg their master’s help. The language corresponds to that 
of LXX. AawAety tov Adyov? is a technical term of the primitive mission and 
designates missionary preaching. ‘Thy word,’ the ‘word of God,’ is the glad 
tidings of Jesus which God has the Apostles proclaim. 

VERSE 30: May the preaching—this is the sense of the prayer—be 
accompanied® by healings’? and signs and wonders® performed by? God, 
“done through the name of thy holy Son Jesus’; this expression combines the 
formula 81a *Incod, tod matdd¢ cov’? (or the like) with the other, év (ézi) 
za ovouatt "Incod Xptotod, which has played so important a part in Chapters 
3 and 4. With these solemn cadences the prayer comes to an end. 


1 vy Eyptaac ="whom thou hast made Messiah’: Luke 3.22, 4.1 and 4.14 and Acts 
10.38 link this with the baptism of Jesus (Wendt 116; Loisy 254). Expucae, i.e. at baptism. 

2 In OT E’AR? never refers to Israel, hence we have here not Palestinian but Hellen- 
istic interpretation. 

3 Found in NT only in Acts 5.38, (17.30), 20.32 and 27.22: cf. xal viv, xópte in 
II Kings 19.19. 

4 Dibelius, op. cit., 124: ‘tag &metkxg adt&v—these are not the threats of the poten- 
tates just named, but of the members of the Sanhedrin who at the time of the story are out 
to make trouble for the congregation.’ 

5 Acts 4.29, 31; 8.25; 11.19f.; 13.46 (+o Qcod); 14.1 (without rdv Adyoy), 25; 
16.6, 32. With these should be associated 6.2, 7; 8.4, 14, 25 (rod xuplou); 10.44; 11.1; 
12.24; 13.5, 7, 44, 48 (cod xuplov), 49 (ditto); 14.3, 15.7 (Aöyog tod ebayyertov), 36; 
17.13; 18.5 (without tod @e0d), 11; 19.10, 20; 20.7 (without tod Hzo0). 

6 Expressed here by év. 

7 taoıc recalls the healing of the beggar which sparked off the persecution. 

8 Acts 2.43, 5.12, 6.8, 7.36, 14.3 and 15.12. One should not look for any essential 
difference between the two (Bauernfeind, 80). It is a locution taken from LXX. 

9 éxtetvery THY yetpa occurs some eighty times in LXX. 

10 See on 3.13 above. 
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VERSE 31: EcahedOy ü ó öxos!: to the ancient? mind, the aren DNne of 
Abyov denotes the missionary E and not a ‘ritual, cultic sion 
of the divine word within the narrower circle.’ It is the Holy Spirit which 
bestows the fearlessness with which the Christian message is proclaimed in 
the face of danger. Luke is not referring to a pneumatic ‘possession’ given 
vent in ecstatic utterance; when Harnack saw this episode as the ‘real histori- 
cal Pentecost’ (Beitr. III, 146; ET), he was chasing a.will-o o’-the-wisp. Ti 


Bauernfeind (79) thought to discover in this section Luke’s adaptation 
of an old ‘prayer in time of distress’*—old, though not necessarily belonging 
to the earliest stratum of Christian communal prayer. In that case the close 
affinity with the prayer of Isa. 37 would mean that the original prayer itself 
leaned on the OT model. However, the end of the OT prayer is missing here, 
and verse 29, which is not only closely related to Isa. 37 but exactly and ex- 
clusively fits the situation of Chapter 4, is of obvious Lucan stamp. One 
would therefore rather suppose, pursuing a suggestion of Dibelius, that with 
the Isaiah prayer as model Luke has cunningly recast in prayer-form an early 
Christian exegesis of Psalm 2.1f. LXX, weaving in at the same time the 
prophetic predicates of Christ he had already adopted (3.13, tov matde. adzot 
"Incovv; 3.14, tov &yıov). It is true that in itself the verdict passed on Pilate 
by the psalm-exegesis was at odds with his own theology, which (as we have 
seen in connection with 3.13) sought to exculpate the governor—but then 
Luke was elastic enough in outlook to accept a representation of Herod as 
hostile to Christ (Luke 23.11ff.) while in the next breath (23.15) claiming him 
as a witness of Jesus’ innocence. Again, Luke has to make the best of the fact 
that the Passion-situation of verse 27 was somewhat incongruous with the 
threatening of the Apostles: the word «ur@,— which every reader will at 
first sight refer to Pilate and Herod, but means the members of the Sanhedrin 
—cannot wholly paper over the rift between verses 27 and 29, even though 
both have a general bearing on hostility to Christ. That verses 29f. depart 
from the Isaiah prayer in not asking for the averting of external dangers is 
connected with the fact that in the sequel Luke must of course report the 


1 garcbw is a favourite word of LXX, where it occurs over seventy-five times. The 
nearest equivalent to the present phrase is the oft-encountered éoaw<v07 7 Yh. Luke does not 
indicate where the Christians are assembled; they are not in the Temple. 

2 The OT references given by Beg. IV, 47, viz. Exodus 19.18, Isa. 6.4, II Esdras 6.14 
and 29, are not real parallels: they speak of an earth-tremor occurring at the approach of 
God or the sound of his voice. The trembling of a place in answer to a prayer is described, 
on the other hand, by Ovid (Metam. XV. 669-72) and Virgil (Aen. IIT. 88-91). 

3 A possibility mentioned by Bauernfeind (p. 80). D shows, by the addition of zav-t 
ta Békovve rioteverv, a correct grasp of the situation (Wendt, 117; Loisy, 257). 

*Cf. H. Schütz, Entstehung und Bedeutung des urchristlichen Gemeindegebets, 
dissertation 1925, 151ff. 
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continuation of the persecution. Lastly, verse 31 betrays the use of pagan, 
Hellenistic ideas. 

Such an analysis, however, still fails to inform us what Luke wished to 
tell his readers by this prayer. The prayer shows the reader how Christians 


behave when the threat of persecution rears its head: they turn to God, their 
almighty Lord, who created heaven and earth and sea and all that is therein, 

and who therefore has all things in his power. He himself foretold the Passion 
of Jesus, preordained by his own hand and counsel: suffering does not take 
us out of his hand. The present passage cannot contain a prayer for preserva- 
tion from such suffering—Chapters 5 to 7 will describe the intensification of 
the Christians’ distress. Hence the prayer is limited to ‘look upon their 
threatenings’—in the present episode a concrete expression—and it is left to 


ee em 


God to do what he will with them. But further petitions are uttered for 


unfaltering courage in the face of all danger and for miracles to accredit the 
preaching of Christ—of both Acts will yet have much to say. For the benefit 
of his Hellenistic audience, Luke illustrates God’s hearing of the prayer with 
a vivid device which he dared to borrow from pagan religion. He was en- 
couraged to such licence by the consideration that the Christian message was 
now invading the milieu of Hellenistic culture and piety. But if one compares 
Luke’s work with later (apocryphal) Acts of the Apostles, one has to admit 
that he made but sparing use of such liberties. The end of the episode shows 


oo mn ls 


that the í Christians have thus with God’s help defeated the attempt to stifle 


sh a fa ape ie ~~ -M 


their mission. At the same time, however, the way is paved for the coming 
narrative of the new persecution. 


12 
ACTS 4: 32-37 


COMMUNITY OF GOODS IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


32 The multitude of those who believed were of one heart and soul: and 
not one said that any of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things commor. °? And with great power the Apostles gave their 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them 
all. 34 For there was no needy person among them: for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the price of the things 
that were sold, 3° and laid it at the Apostles’ feet: and distribution was 
made to each according to his need. 36 And Joseph, who was surnamed 
by the Apostles Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, ‘Son of consolation’), 
a Levite, a man of Cyprus by race, °’sold a field which he owned, and 
brought the money and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. 
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VERSE 32: rA700c' av mtsteucévtwy means the whole congregation. 
‘Heart’ and ‘soul’ are often juxtaposed in the OT, above all in the familiar 


1 197005 has essentially two meanings in Acts. In 2.6, 14.1, 17.4 and 28.3 it means 
the ‘multitude’ or ‘crowd?’ (the plural in 5.14="masses’); in 5.16 and 14.4 this sense is 
enlarged to signify the whole ‘population’; in 25.24, &xav tò nAñlos «tA. on the one hand 
implies ‘the Jewish people’, but on the other enables the writer to conjure up a picture of 
the crowd demonstrating in front of the governor’s palace; 23.7—with the tumultuous 
assembly of the Sanhedrin—really belongs here too. The second basic meaning is ‘the 
congregation’, as in 4.32, 6.2, 6.5, 15.12, 15.30, 19.9 (the Jewish/Christian congregation!) 
and 21.22 (variant). Luke usually makes this sense clear by such additions as tõv paðntõv 
or zav (tò rAN00s). Cf. Beg. IV, 47f. 
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expression in Deut. ‘with all thy heart and with all thy soul’;? together they 
denote the innermost seat of man’s personality, from which his conduct is 
determined. The expression puy) ula is found in I Chr. 12.39 LXX as a 
translation of 7 32, On the other hand plo uy and xoıv& tà av plov are 
mentioned as rrapoıulaı in the Nicomachean Ethics (IX 8, 1168b). Hence 
Luke has here completely fused his OT heritage, transmitted via LXX, with 
Greek materialThe verse implies that private property as such still 
subsisted, for owners only gave up their property-rights vis-a-vis their 
brethren in the faith.” 

VERSE 33: From the condition of the community the report passes to the 
Apostles’ preaching of Jesus’ resurrection.?” Loisy (259) and Beg. IV 48 
rightly identify the Sövauıs with the power to work miracles: miracles which 
answer the prayer of the congregation in verse 30. The divine grace is not 
however restricted to the Apostles; it spreads over them all.* d&xedisouv— 
Bl.-Debr. § 94. 

VERSES 34f.: It is part and parcel of this divine blessing that the community 
should receive the fulfilment of the promise made in Deut. 15.4: oùx otat 
év col evdeng. How this came about is immediately explained: when necessary 
(this is the force of the imperfect), owners of land or houses sold their property 
and laid the proceeds at the feet of the Apostles;> from this source each needy 
member received what he needed. Luke does not say who undertook this 
distribution, but it is natural to think of the Apostles. &rtBovv is Hellenistic 
—Bl.-Debr. § 94. 

VERSES 36f.: Barnabas’ deed serves Luke as a concrete example of this 
spirit of sacrifice, and at the same time brings this important man before the 
readers (Wellhausen, 9). Luke uses the by-name Barnabas, bestowed by the 
Apostles,® to distinguish this Joseph, as he should rightly be called, from his 

1 See Deut. 6.5; 10.12; 11.13; 13.4; 26.16; 30.2, 6, 10 and elsewhere. 

2 Cf. H. von Schubert, ‘Der Kommunismus der Wiedertäufer in Münster und seine 
Quellen’, SAH 1919, Abh. 11: Acts 4 and the ancient ideal of true community worked 
together in Miinster when the endeavour was made to realise the ‘apostolic’ ideal of poverty 
in apocalyptic expectation. On p. 38 an Essene influence on the primitive Church is 
conjectured. 

3 One should not follow Wendt (118) in linking ‘the Apostles’ with ‘of the Lord Jesus’: 
Luke treats ‘the Apostles’ as a fixed title and never links it with a genitive. The unusual 
word-order is explained by Luke’s predilection for placing ideas he wishes to stress in a 
forward position (cf. on 1.3 above). 

* The parallel Luke 2.40 shows (as Joachim Jeremias has remarked in conversation) 
that Luke is not here referring to the favour found by the Christians with the people. 

S raod tods modus: Acts 4.35, 37; 5.2; 7.58; 22.3; Luke 7.38, 8.35, 41, 17.16. 
Preuschen (27), referring to Ps. 8.7 LXX navra brétacas broxato tHv moday KUTOU, 
recalls an old custom whereby one setting his foot on a person or object acquired rights of 
property and free disposal over the same. Wetstein offers the following parallel from Cicero 
Pro Flacco 68: ante pedes praetoris in foro expensum est auri pondo. On xad6rı &v tug xoelay 
elyev, see 2.45. 

6 According to Preuschen (28), and tõv d&roatéAwy means not ‘by’ but ‘of the 


Apostles’ and is used as a title. But Preuschen translates: ‘Joseph, who was named Barnabas 
by the Apostles’. ‘Barnabas of the Apostles’ (= one of the Apostles) is not a possible title. 
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many namesakes, and explains it as ‘Son of encouragement’ or ‘consolation’.! 
Bar-nabas would presumably, however, mean ‘Son of Nebo’.? His family? 
comes from Cyprus.* E. Schwartz conjectured (NGG, 1907, 282 n. 1) that 
the precise report about Barnabas was contained in Luke’s source for Acts 
13.1ff. and transposed to this place by Luke; in so doing he must have 
misapplied to Barnabas a note concerning Manaen (=Menahem, ‘the 
comforter’). This is at all events more plausible than the attempts to derive 
‘son of consolation’ from Barnabas. If Barnabas came from a family settled 
in Cyprus, he could have acquired land in Palestine through inheritance or 
purchase (Wendt, 199, recalls Jer. 32.7ff.), but he might equally have sold a 
property in Cyprus and given the money to the brethren in Jerusalem 
(Jacquier, 149). 


Earlier scholars mostly excluded verses 34f. as an editorial insertion 
(Wendt, 117 n. 1). Jeremias, Cerfaux and Benoit, however (see p. 194f. above), 
sensed an intruder in verse 33. According to Cerfaux it once stood between 
5.12a and 5.12b (but how then did it get here?): according to Benoit 
it was inserted on the basis of 2.47a (but there is no report there of the 
Apostles’ witness to the Resurrection!). All three scholars however agree that 
verse 34 joins up with verse 32. 

This does not spare us the necessity of making our own analysis. The 
summary properly begins with the imperfect &X&Aouv in verse 31, the verse 
which describes the crucial event: they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
which allowed the Christian proclamation to go its way in joy and fearlessness. 
But Luke saw also another effect of the Spirit in the fact that the throng’ 
of believers were of one heart and soul, that (as D E h Cypr rightly gloss) 
there was no division among them. This general characterization is now 
expanded by the special feature that no Christian regarded his possessions 
as his personal property: ‘they had all things common’. Luke does not show 
how this worked in practice; there was something else which appeared to 


4 A. Klostermann (Probleme im Aposteltexte, 8ff.) explains Barnabas as rendering 
N1793 (‘son of soothing’), but that would not have produced the Greek form Baovdßes, 
Wendt (119) suggests 8123773 (‘son of prophecy’); but this is simply not ulds tis 
TapaxAancews (Loisy, 263). 

2So Dalman, Worte Jesu I, 32, (ET The Words of Jesus); Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 
177f. and Neue Bibelstudien, 15f. (ET Bible Studies, 1901); also Torrey, 31. According to 
Preuschen (28), ‘Bar-Nebo’ appears on inscriptions at Palmyra. As the bearer of the name 
of a pagan divinity, however, Barnabas could not have been a Levite. Luke, of course, 
does not mean that the Apostles called him “‘son of Nebo”; Billerbeck II, 634, confuses 
in his argumentation two wholly different standpoints. 

3 This according to Beg. IV, 49 is probably the best rendering of yévog: cf. Acts 18.2, 
24. 7 véven is a ‘dative of reference’ (Moulton, 75; Bl.-Debr. § 197). 

*Cf. Acts 11.20 (&vöpes Kizprot!) and 13.4ff., 15.39. 

5 Here xA7,00¢ means not only the ‘congregation’ but also the ‘multitude’. 
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him more important than such details. For in depicting the heartfelt unity of 
the believers he had chosen such OT concepts as would simultaneously 
remind the cultivated reader of Aristotle’s napoıpniaı in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. This Greek element was reinforced by mavt« xotva, reminiscent of 
Kole TH THY MiAwy, which occurs not only in the same Aristotelian context 
but many times in Plato. In short, Luke is here suggesting that the primitive 
Church also realized the Greek communal ideal! 

From the nAndosg Luke now passes to its leaders, the Apostles; the transi- 
tion is not so abrupt as is often maintained. This statement about the Apostles 
is linked with the prayer of the congregation and the bestowal of the Spirit 
(verses 30f.)—the miracles are of course tantamount to divine endorsement 
of the apostolic preaching. The latter part of the verse (firmly subjoined with 
ve) is Luke’s bridge to verse 34: the blessing of God lay upon all, not only the 
Apostles. It was manifest also in the fact that the promise of Deut. 15.4 was 
here fulfilled: in this community no one suffered want. How this came about 
is explained by the sentence beginning with öcor: whenever the community 
needed money, those who had valuable assets (houses or pieces of land) 
realized them and remitted the proceeds to the Apostles. From this fund every 
person in want received what he needed. Luke relates Barnabas’ act of sacrifice 
as an example of such selfless behaviour. But the next story also, 5.1-11, is 
only comprehensible when there likewise it is a case of such an extraordinary 
deed as that of Barnabas. 

Verses 32 and 34 thus do not speak of one and the same attitude towards 
property: in verse 32 it is retained, in 34f. sold. Verse 32 portrays the realiza- 
tion of the Greek communal ideal, 34f. the fulfilment of the OT promise. 
Luke has separated the one from the other by the statement about the 
Apostles. 

In all likelihood Luke obtained verses 34f. by generalizing from the 
instances known to him involving Barnabas and Ananias. The traditional 
concepts regarding wealth and property included in the third gospel show 
plainly how dangerous he considered that bondage to the world which is the 
fruit of ‘unrighteous Mammon’. 

In reality, no doubt, the good deed of Barnabas only survived in memory 
because it was something out of the ordinary, not the rule. That being so, 
however, Troeltsch’s picture of the ‘primitive Christian love-communism’ 
which prevailed at the beginning in the Jerusalem congregation (and whose 
collapse is said to have led to its later financial crisis) fades out of existence. 
Of course, such expedients as Luke describes in verses 34f. would not have 
covered the long-term financial needs of the community: only a few Christians 
can have possessed houses or real estate. But in reality even these few did 
not sell all their property—Acts 12.12 implies that Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, retained her house. That was entirely appropriate: the community 
needed houses in which to assemble. 
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On the other hand the Dead Sea scrolls, above all the ‘Rule of the 
Community’, seem to support the assumption that the Christians of the 
primitive community really did renounce private property. But on closer 
inspection this proves to be a deceptive appearance. The Essenes—it now 
seems virtually certain that in the Qumran ‘Monastery’ we have the ruins of 
their centre—did not form one uniform society, but various groups who lived 
side by side and in chronological succession. In the ‘Monastery’ no individual 
was allowed private property: whoever entered had to deposit his worldly 
possessions with the ‘Overseer’ at the end of the first year of novitiate, and 
make them over to the ‘Order’ when he was finally received (1 QS I, 11f.; 
Josephus Bell. If 122). From the fund thus created the needs of each were 
satisfied in equal fashion. Pliny the Elder (who died 79 A.D. in the eruption 
of Vesuvius) was also aware of this, as he describes the ‘Esseni’ living on the 
west bank of the Dead Sea as a community “without money’ (h.n. V 17, 13). 
The celibacy of the order is also mentioned in his account. Philo would 
appear to be saying the same thing when he calls the "Ecoatow? ‘moneyless 
and propertyless’ (Quod omnis probus liber, C.-W. VI §77). Nevertheless, 
Philo differs in his picture of their way of life. It is true that his "Eooatot are 
also unmarried, but instead of living in a kind of monastery in the wilderness, 
they dwell in the villages as yewrovoüvres or artisans (like Josephus, Philo 
numbers them at over 4,000). Each group lives under an ‘overseer’, to whom 
each member hands over his earnings, receiving clothing and food—i.e. a 
share of the communal meal—in return. The ‘ Damascus document’ (CDC VI 
15; VIII.5; XIX. 17) opens up a third possibility: here only unjustified property 
is forbidden; the existence of the family is implicitly accepted, therefore only 
the earnings for two (?) working-days per month are deducted for poor- 
relief (XIV.12f.). From this one may see that the demands made on the in- 
dividual correspond to the prevailing way of life, and that the total sacrifice 
of personal property is only called for when a celibate community is leading 
a monastic or semi-monastic existence. 

There was no question of this in the Christian community at Jerusalem. 
The Apostles and the brothers of Jesus were married (I Cor. 9.5), as doubtless 
were most of the other Christians. Family life and monastic life are however 
incompatible. Furthermore these Christians did not form a closed and self- 
sufficient society like the men of Qumran. Some of them came from Galilee, 
where they had led the lives of small farmers or fishermen. This existence 
they could not continue in Jerusalem. Even if they had not simply abandoned 
their property there, in order to wait in Jerusalem for the coming of the 
Messiah Jesus, even if they had sold or leased out their house, land or boat, 
they could not have brought much with them on which to live. In Jerusalem 
they scarcely had any choice but to earn their own and their families’ keep 


1 Like ’Eoonvol in Josephus, this is evidently a Greek rendering of an Aramaic 
designation. 
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as day-labourers or servants. Christians already resident in Jerusalem were 
more favourably placed (among them were the Hellenists—see § 16 below): 
they had their calling and income in the city before becoming Christians, and 
these would not have been unduly affected by membership of the new com- 
munity. A not wholly negligible charge on the community, who had to 
support them, were the families of the Apostles and of Jesus’ brothers. To 
these must be added the widows—many Jews came to Jerusalem to die and 
be buried in the Holy City, and their widows had no families to look after 
them. Hence the relief-work of the Christian community had begun even 

efore the persecution of the year 44—indeed before the controversy with the 
Hellenists (Acts 6.1ff.). But the situation was precarious, and it 1s easy to 
understand why, at the ‘Apostolic Council’, the three ‘pillars’ of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem should have begged Barnabas and Paul, representing the 
community at Antioch, to collect for the poor of the parent congregation 
(Gal. 2.10). And if we further remember that (see Jeremias, Jerusalem zur 
Zeit Jesu I, 59ff., ET Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 1969, 121f.) the economic 
state of Palestine was all the time steadily deteriorating through famine and 
continued unrest, we cannot but assume that the early community lived in 
increasingly straitened circumstances and was constantly driven back on the 
spirit of sacrifice of its members and their brethren in other congregations. 
True, this does not wholly match the sunlit picture given in the Lucan text. 
But it is nevertheless consistent with it in the same way as a historical situation 
with the transfigured portrait which later generations developed in the course 
of tradition. 


13 
ACTS 5: 1-11 
ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA 


1 But a man named Ananias, with his wife Sapphira, sold a property, 
2 and kept back part of the price, with his wife’s connivance, and part he 
brought and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. °? But Peter said, ‘Ananias, why has 
Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to keep back part of the 
price of the land? * While it remained (unsold), did it not remain your 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in your power? Why have you conceived 
this thing in your heart? You have not lied to men, but to God!’ ° When 
Ananias heard these words he fell down and expired. And great fear came upon 
all who heard it. ° And the younger men arose and wrapped him up, and 
carried him out and buried him. 7 And there was an interval of about 
three hours, and his wife came in, not knowing anything of what had hap- 
pened. ® And Peter addressed her, ‘Tell me, did you sell the land for so 
much?’ And she said, ‘Yes, for so much.’ °? But Peter (said) to her: ‘Why 
have you agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? Behold, the feet of 
those who buried your husband are at the docr, and they shall carry you out!’ 
10 And she fell down immediately at his feet, and expired: and the young 
men came in and found her dead, and they carried her out and buried her by 
her husband. 1! And great fear came upon the whole congregation, and 
upon all who heard these things. 
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VERSE 1 presents the dramatis personae: a Jewish Christian called 
Ananias! and his wife Sapphira,? names doubtless originating in pre-Lucan 
tradition. Ananias sells his xnux =parcel of land.? 

VERSE 2: évocgtoato* recalls Joshua 7. 1-26 LXX (Achan misappropriated 
=tvocploato part of the spoils consecrated to Yahweh and was stoned to 
death for it) and implies that Ananias had no right to withold any part of 
the proceeds. Luke will have found the expression ‘laid at the Apostles’ feet’ 
here in the tradition, and used it in 4.35 and 37 also (Bauernfeind, 85). 

VERSE 3: Peter appears as spokesman for the community. As not 
uncommonly in Luke (see above on 1.4: ‘the promise of the Father’), two 
ideas are telescoped in his question: 1. Why have you done this? and 2. 
Satan has filled your heart. Ananias has lied to the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as 
the Spirit is present in Peter (and in the community). Hence in the last 
resort it is not simply two men who confront one another, but in them the 
Holy Spirit and Satan, whose instruments they are. 

VERSE 4 is in tension with 4.32 and 34. Luke must have reasoned 
that the spontaneity with which all devoted their property to the common 
cause should, in itself, have permitted Ananias to keep his. ‘Why® have you 
conceived this thing’ in your heart®?’ Ananias thought he was dealing only 
with men, but in reality he was offending against God, who through his Spirit 
is present in the community. 

Verses 4f., especially, have called down the wrath of the critics on this 
story. Wendt asks (121), ‘Did this first sordid offence deserve... an immediate 
capital punishment which allowed no time for repentance?’ and W. L. Knox 
remarks: ‘We may hope that Ananias and Sapphira are legendary’ (63). 

VERSE 5: ‘While Ananias was listening to these words,” he fell down and 


1 Probably = mAN, ‘Jahweh is merciful’, as in Tobit 5.13, Judith 8.1, IV Macc. 16.21. 
Another possibility is however BY, ‘Jahweh hears’, as in Neh. 3.23. The name Ananias 
also appears in Acts 9.10, 22.12 and 23.2. 

2 The np corresponds to a Hebrew p; what is meant is the Aramaic name NPY, ‘the 
beautiful’. In 1923 this name was found on an ossuary at Jerusalem (Bruce, 152). 

3 In Hellenistic times xta meant only landed property, a field or parcel (it renders 
iT in Prov. 23.10 LXX), hence it may be varied with ywplov in verses 3 and 8. 

* Beg. IV, 50, gives many precedents and literary references for this word, which in 
Hellenism always implies: (a) that the theft was secret, (b) its object was part of a larger 
sum, (c) which was the property of a community. But ‘Acts certainly describes the offence 
as not against men but God’. 

5 A scribal error turned &nXhpwoev into Emnpwoev (8), which under the influence of 
metpacat (verse 9) was wrongly emended into énelpacev (Beg. IV, 50). 

© ql St: properly th y&yovev, Ste (John 14.22)—BI.-Debr. § 299, 4. 

7 In Beg. 1V, 51, npäyge is translated ‘business’. 

3 Cf. Luke 21.14. tlOcpar év tH xapdlg: LXX I Sam. 21.13 and 29.10; in Jer. 12.11 
for 22°7¥ OW, but not unGreek—cf. Homer's Oéc8at ext ear, to which of course 
Werde: ext thy xapdlav (3270Y DW) elsewhere in LXX is still closer. 

9 According to Wendt (120) the present participle expresses simultaneity: while still 
listening, he abruptly collapses, as if struck by lightning. 
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expired.’! Luke surely felt that éxpbyw was an expression well-suited to the 
fearful solemnity of the scene. The meaning is wholly missed when attempts 
are made to translate the incident in terms of modern psychology, e.g. ‘As a 
result of the shock treatment Ananias suffered a fatal collapse,’ God, who 
speaks by the mouth of the Apostles, is executing judgment! Thus the 
‘great fear’ which ‘came upon all that heard it’ also becomes understandable. 
As De Wette says (Apg.*, 70), ‘of &xobovtes are not those present, who of 
course not merely heard but saw’.? 

VERSE 6: vewtepot (in verse 10 veavioxot) is a term denoting age, not 
office? (Preuschen, 29). cuctéAAw must here mean ‘cover up’.* The narrative 
keeps to essentials, but these bare indications are striking enough: a shroud 
is thrown over the corpse, which is carried out (on a bier) to the burial-place 
and immediately interred. 

VERSE 7: According to Bl.-Debr. § 144 (appendix), Luke has here com- 
bined two usages: éyéveto .. . xal (a phrase with which LXX renders } °) 
and ‘the use of the asyndetically prefixed nominative absolute to express 
chronology.’ Thus dı&omua” is nominative: ‘It came to pass—there being) 
about three hours’ interval—and his wife came in all unsuspecting.’ Loisy 
misses the point by asking the purpose of her visit: the unsuspecting Sapphira 
has to come in to make the next scene possible. Ancient listeners were ready 
to pass over such secondary questions, which interfered with the edifying 
effect. 

VERSE 8: &rcexpl0y°: Peter’s words are not meant to give Sapphira a 
‘last chance’ of confessing the truth,’ but to make her complicity plain to 


1 In LXX éxdbyw is used of the dying of Sisera, Judges 4.21A. In Acts 5.5, 10 and 
12.23 it is applied to the death of one struck by divine punishment. The word probably 
entered neo-Greck from vulgar Greek, where it had replaced the classical drolöxw. To 
suppose it here used as a medical term (Hobart, 37) is to ignore the demands of style (see 
Introduction, p. 73 n. 2 above). 

2 De Wette explains this expression as ‘a prolepsis’. Overbeck adds: ‘The author 
hastens, as it were, to impress the thing on the reader's mind.’ Such explanations seem called 
for only because the story runs on after verse 5. Originally, however, it will have ended with 
this typical conclusion of a miracle-story. 

3 Since the vewtepot are here introduced as if they required no explaining, Bauern- 
feind (86f.) holds it possible that Luke found some expression denoting an office in his 
source and has made it unrecognizable, as in his belief the only office which existed at this 
early stage was that of Apostle. 

“In medicine the term was used of bandaging. But the corpse would not be 
swathed in winding-sheets in the very room where the Apostles sit enthroned! 

5 Ecclesiasticus Prologue 32 év 7 Swaathate tod yedvou and IIT Macc. 4.17 tov 
xpövou Sidon; otherwise LXX uses ĉı&otnua only in the spatial sense. It is wrong, pace 
Bauernfeind (86), to speak of a ‘Semitism’. 

6 In LXX &roxplvoua is used in the sense of ‘to begin (to speak)’, which gave rise 
es the frequent droxpidelg elev. Here Luke simplifies and enlivens by the omission of 
ELEY. 
1 Despite Chrysostom’s ‘Peter wants to save her’, quoted with approval by Jacquier 
(154). 
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the reader. She is given no time to repent (Loisy, 269). tocobtou!: the sum 
of money still lies at the Apostles’ feet, just as Ananias had laid it. 

VERSE 9: ‘Why did you arrange together? to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord?’ As in verse 3, Peter’s question fuses two ideas: 1. Why did you plot 
this deceit? and 2. You have tempted the Spirit of the Lord. They have un- 
wittingly provoked God, as did rebellious Israel in the wilderness. Peter’s 
declaration introduced by idov is not only a prophecy (so Bauernfeind, 84) 
but a pronouncement of the divine judgment and its immediate execution.? 

VERSE 10: In exactly the same way as Ananias, Sapphira falls dead as if 
struck by lightning. The entry of the ‘young men’, their finding her dead, 
carrying her out and burying her beside her husband—all this is handled 
without pity, for we are in the presence of the divine punishment which should 
be witnessed in fear and trembling, but not with Aristotelian fear and pity. 

VERSE 11 describes the effect on ‘the whole congregation’—the word 
éxxdnola here appears for the first time in Acts—‘and upon all who heard 
these things’ (cf. &xovovtas in verse 5): i.e. the non-Christian world, which 
learned of the incident with shuddering awe. Here the tale ends. 


This story seems an exact parallel of Achan’s (Joshua, Ch. 7); like him 
Ananias has misappropriated something which belongs to God (part of the 
promised money) and is punished with death for it. Here, however, it is not 
a question of booty consecrated to Yahweh, but of a voluntary gift of money 
to the community, and Ananias is not stoned by the community but Peter’s 
accusation causes him to fall dead. The end of his wife Sapphira resembles 
Achan’s more closely: Peter kills her by announcing her husband’s demise 
and her own imminent death. The way in which Paul consigns a guilty man 
to Satan (I Cor. 5.1-5) does not offer an exact parallel, for Ananias and his 
wife are not killed in order that their nveüux may be saved in the Last Judg- 
ment! How little a modern psychological interpretation meets the case is 
evident in Reicke’s thesis, for Sapphira does not, as he says (p. 89), die of 
shame, but collapses at the news that her husband has already been buried 
and that it is now her own turn. But Bauernfeind also (p. 84) gets into diffi- 
culties: Peter does not merely prophesy Sapphira’s death but, as Rieu rightly 
asserts (p. 124), wants to kill—and succeeds. Here we pass from the quaestio 
Jacti to the quaestio iuris. Wendt had already asked (p. 121) why Peter did 
not give the couple a chance (after all, according to Matt. 18.15 one first 
talks to the sinner in private: the questions coram publico in verses 3 and 
8 are anything but a ‘last-chance’ offer!). Rieu accordingly accuses Peter 


1 Genitive of price (BI.-Debr. § 179). 

2 Bl.-Debr. § 202, § 409, 3 appendix.—D's suvepwvnoev tytvis a verbatim translation 
of d’s convenit! 

3 The mention of ‘feet’ corresponds to OT usage; cf. e.g. Isaiah 52.7 and especially 
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outright: what he did was a sin, at least by the standard of Jesus, who did 
not kill Judas at the Last Supper! Menoud therefore (p. 153f.) takes this story 
to be a legend: Ananias and Sapphira were the first persons to die in the 
primitive community; people had forgotten the cause of their death, but 
legend insisted on knowing, and Luke connected it with the communal- 
property system. However, by the time Ananias and Sapphira were remem- 
bered as mere names, the shock of Christians’ dying before the Parousia—if 
indeed such a shock (cf. I Thess. 4.13ff.) had ever been felt in Jerusalem— 
had long been overcome. People had learned that even Christians die, and 
had therefore no need to invent a legend to explain Ananias’ death. For this 
reason Schmitt expresses approval of Menoud’s general thesis (p. 101) but 
alters his explanation, tackling the story from the viewpoint of form criticism: 
the passage combines a first theme, ‘the sinner shall be destroyed’ (cf. 3.23), 
with a second, namely that the others are deterred from sin by holy fear 
(Rieu says frankly ‘terror’!). In this way Schmitt finds the Sitz im Leben: it 
was a cautionary tale told to the newly-baptized for catechetic purposes, to 
make it clear that God watches over the purity of the community and exacts 
vengeance for its violation. It is not wholly clear whether Schmitt sees in this 
merely an instructive fiction (Pfleiderer, 559, had previously spoken of an 
‘allegorical fable’) or an incident which had really occurred. At all events, 
Trocmé took up his idea in terms of the latter (198f.), suggesting that the 
couple had wanted to use the ostensibly total sacrifice of their wealth to buy 
entry into the circle of the t&Xeıor, who might perhaps be identified with the 
120 of Acts 1.15. Both Schmitt and Trocmé refer to the requirement of com- 
munity of goods in force at Qumran (see pp. 234-5 above), where the 
member who lied about his possessions was severely punished (I QS VI.24f.). 
Both also venture to interpret the vewrepo: of verse 6 as novices, while accord- 
ing to Schmitt (104) Peter’s role corresponds to the disciplinary function in 
Qumran of the Mebaqqer, or ‘Overseer’. 

The observations of Menoud, Schmitt and Trocmé are valuable and open 
up new paths of investigation. Menoud recognizes that the story has only a 
secondary connection with Luke’s general community of goods: verse 4 
indeed emphasizes that the surrender of property was entirely voluntary; 
and if we imagine that all the other Christians made this sacrifice freely, but 
Ananias—under moral obligation—did not want to be left out, yet at the 
same time privately sought to ensure his security, that certainly makes him 
a moral weakling whom we can understand all too well (what doesn’t a 
modern man do, because ‘one’ must act thus and thus ?)—but not a trans- 
gressor worthy of death. Trocmé is absolutely right: the story is only com- 
prehensible if Ananias and Sapphira wanted to enjoy the glory of the excep- 
tional without making the corresponding sacrifice. But there were not 120 
wealthy members in the Jerusalem congregation, and of the few who did 
have property only a handful sold their ywptov and donated the proceeds to 
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the community—at all events, Barnabas and Ananias were the only names 
handed down! 

The misguided attempt to ascribe the surrender of property to a large 
but strictly circumscribed group of ‘perfects’ must be blamed on the—at 
present—inapposite concentration on Qumran, where certainly such a circle 
of ‘men of exceptional holiness’ did exist (1 QS VIII.20ff.). It is quite wrong 
to say that Peter acts like a Mebaqger of Qumran: the Overseer did not 
execute judgments of God but ‘shall have mercy on them as a father on his 
sons, and shall bring back all their erring ones as a shepherd does with his 
flock’ (CDC XITII.7ff.; translation by Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
1955, 362). If a member tells a lie about his property, Qumran punishes him 
not with death, but with one year’s reduction to the rank of novice and the 
curtailment of one part in four of his food (1 QS VI.24f.). Verse 10 shows 
that Luke saw the vewtepot simply as vexvioxon ‘youths’, and there is nothing 
to justify the assumption that the early Christians were subjected to a lengthy 
novitiate (cf. the immediate succession of baptism upon conversion in Acts 
2.38, 41; 8.36; 9.18 and 10.48). What was there for them to learn apart 
from the one essential that Jesus was the Messiah? 

Schmitt too is right in detecting a cautionary tale in this episode. What- 
ever did occur, it could not have developed in the way reported by verses 
6-11. That after three hours the Apostles should still be sitting as before, 
with the money at their feet, is the least objection to be made. But that the 
Christians should simply have buried the corpse of Ananias, without a word 
to his wife—even if this is indispensable to Sapphira’s own story—sins against 
all objective and subjective plausibility. 

The story of Ananias himself is another matter: it presupposes that a 
Christian filled with the Spirit has the power of looking into the heart of a 
sinner (cf. I Cor. 14.24f.) and that a deceiver so convicted simply collapses 
at the exposure of his guilt. Why should the traditions of the Jerusalem com- 
munity not have contained such a story? If they did, however, there is no 
denying that Luke must have reworked an already expanded version, bringing 
the theme of ‘not men, but God’ to the fore. The original story probably 
closed with the judgment which befell the sinner and its effect on those who 
heard of it. It was not concerned with what became of the corpse. All 
that mattered has been said: God visits a dreadful vengeance on deceivers. 
With that the narrative has reached its goal. 


14 
ACTS 5: 12-16 
THE MIRACLES OF THE APOSTLES 


12 By the hands of the Apostles many signs and wonders were wrought 
among the people; and they were all with one accord in Solomon’s Portico. 
13 But of the rest no man dared join himself to them: but the people 
magnified them; 14 and more were added as believers to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women; 2° so that they even carried out the sick 
into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that as Peter came by at 
least his shadow might fall on one of them. 4° And there also came 
together the multitude from the cities round about Jerusalem, bringing the 
sick and those afflicted with unclean spirits, who were healed every one. 
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VERSE 12 begins a new ‘summary’. It is not only Peter but ‘the Apostles’! 
who perform many ‘signs and wonders’? among the people. They and the 
other Christians gather with one accord? in Solomon’s Portico (cf. on 3.11 
above). 

VERSE 13: ‘The rest’,* i.e. the non-Christians, do not dare to consort? 
with the Christians in Solomon’s Portico (actual entry into the community 
is not meant at this point). Thus the Christians form a self-contained group 
from which the others keep their distance—not, as the continuation makes 
clear, out of enmity, for the people sang their praises, but in reverent awe. 


1 Sic yetpd¢ tõv: LXX style. 

2 See on 4.30 above. The fulfilment of the congregation’s prayer continues. 

3 In Hellenism éuo8vupaddv gradually weakened to mean simply ‘together’ (as in 
Acts 15.25)—Beg. IV, 54. Here, however, it doubtless retains its full meaning. 

4 In Luke 8.10, reproducing Mark 4.11, Luke replaced the term of £&w with of Aotrol. 
Wendt’s distinction (122) between Ads as the narrower term (the people favourable to the 
Christians) and of Aotrol as the wider, including also those hostile (!), betrays the exegete’s 
utter helplessness at this point. Dibelius’ conjecture, apyévtwy (Studies 91), was just a 
makeshift, 

SIn Acts 8.29 also xoàAč&oða has the sense of spatial proximity. But in 10.28, 17.34 
and—moreespecially—9.26 it also at the same time suggests the alliance of hearts and minds. 
In LXX xoMaw is used to translate various Hebrew verbs, whose meanings vary from 
physical sticking to subjective adherence. 
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VERSE 14: Luke does not mean by this that the community won no new 
members at all; on the contrary, masses of men and women,! in even greater 
numbers than before,” were brought as believers to the Lord.”—This verse 
is generally conceived as a parenthesis. 

VERSE 15: As Bauernfeind rightly saw, the clause introduced by dove 
relates to the whole preceding account of the esteem in which the Christians 
were held. The subject of exa£peıv is the indefinite ‘they’—here referring not 
to the new converts but to the non-Christian Jews of Jerusalem. It is peculiar 
that the rare x’&v (=‘even only’: Bl.-Debr. § 18) occurs in the close parallel 
Mark 6.56, which Luke did not accept into his gospel. Loisy (274) thinks 
that Luke renounced using this passage in his gospel in order to place it 
here. That in Luke’s opinion Peter’s shadow possessed healing power ought 
not to be disputed; that such healings were merely expected, without actually 
occurring, would have had to be stated. 

VERSE 16: The fame of the Christian miracles spreads outside Jerusalem, 
and from the ‘cities’ round about—though there are of course no real zéAetg 
in the vicinity‘—the sick and bedevilled are brought in and cured, every 
one.” But it is precisely this extraordinary success within and without 
Jerusalem which causes the Sadducees to take counter-action. 


This third important summary (see above on 2.42-7 and 4.32-7) has 
been a battlefield of the critics for the past sixty years, though at first sight a 
free-for-all is raging, rather than a battle. But a closer look reveals certain 
alliances. More important, however, than the hypotheses erected by this or 
that scholar are the observations from which they derive. Basically these are 
two in number, the first being that there is no proper connection between 
verses 14 and 15, the second that 15 would link up convincingly with 12a. 


1 Does this specific mention of women imply that Luke has hitherto reported only 
conversions of men? 

2 Bauer, Wb 966. 

3 As Acts 11.24 unequivocally exhibits the phrase ‘to add to the Lord’, we may 
assume its correctness here, though Bauernfeind (89), appealing to Acts 16.34 and 18.8, 
wishes to connect rıorebovres 76 xuplw together. 

4 Wendt (123) falls back on the supposition that here xöXcıc refers to mere townships. 
Loisy (274) points to Luke 6.17 (which is similar even in wording) and correspondingly 
interprets the röXcıs as the towns in Judaea.—Luke had no exact ideas of the geography of 
Palestine. 

S oftives (cf. 7.53, 8.15, 9.35, 10.41, 10.47, 11.20, 11.28, 12.10, 13.31, 13.43, 
16.12, 16.16f., 17.10f., 21.4, 23.14, 23.21, 23.33, 24.1 and 28.18): in Hellenism there is 
no longer any sharp distinction between dc, the relative pronoun with definite reference, 
and öorıs =‘ whosoever’ (quicumque); ösrıs remains prized by men of letters for its fuller 
sonority (Radermacher?, 75; Bl.-Debr. § 293, esp. appendix). While (apart from the formula 
Ews Stov) the word scarcely appears in LXX save in the nominatives So0t:¢, hrig, oftvec, 
attivec, Luke uses the pronouns hmg, oltivec, aitives in Acts as definite relatives, not only 
in such cases as 8.15, where the simple of would have been confused with the article, but 
systematically. 
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This led Harnack and Sorof to remove verse 14, B. Weiss verse 16 also, and 
Hilgenfeld verses 15 and 16. This was contradicted by Spitta and J. Weiss: 
since verse 15 fitted so well with 12a, it was 12b-14 which must be eliminated. 
Spitta’s work on Acts appeared in 1891—but Benoit arrived at exactly the 
same conclusion in 1950! Jeremias also saw the connection between 12a and 
15, but made a different inference: that verses 15 and 16 were an addition 
related to 12a. 

It is Benoit’s thesis that makes the most immediate impact: the redactor, 
he says, has once again, as in the cases of 2.43 and 4.33, deposited a cuckoo’s 
egg—verses 12b-14—in the middle of a cohesive summary. He expanded 
each summary with ideas taken from the other two, and placed the expansion 
in the middle so as not to harm the summary’s continuity with the surround- 
ing context. 

Nevertheless, before making so free, as used to be common practice, 
with the idea of a redactor, it is worthwhile giving a moment’s consideration 
to the position of the author Luke. In 5. 1-11 he had just depicted a miraculous 
punishment brought about by Peter. He now intends to relate new persecution 
which the Sadducees set afoot against the Christians because of their success. 
5.17f. thus could not attach directly to 5.11; before 5.17 Luke had to report 
the great success of the Christians. The story of Ananias, however, demanded 
a quite different continuation: after the great péBoc aroused by the punishing 
of the couple, one would expect the Jews to sense the mysterium tremendum 
and apprehensively keep their distance. (This is not to say that Luke followed 
this line of conscious reasoning; a good narrator senses, even without reflec- 
tion, what the continuation of his story demands.) Thus a contradiction 
inevitably arose: on the one hand an awestruck reserve, on the other great 
missionary successes. This contradiction lay in the material itself, and we 
need no blundering redactor to explain it. Let us rather see how Luke tried 
to overcome the difficulty. 

He begins by ‘generalizing’ (verse 12a) the Petrine miracle just reported: 
itis not only Peter but ‘the Apostles’ in general who perform many signs and 
wonders. Peter’s prominence in the first part of Acts has given rise to the 
mistaken notion that Luke meant to present him as the Prince of Apostles. 
There is no question of this. He is the Twelve’s representative (alone or with 
John) and their spokesman. But he has to render an account of what he does 
in that capacity (see 11.1-17). As has already been remarked, Luke knows 
no Petrine, only an Apostolic Church. Hence it is no ‘mere’ generalization 
if, despite the almost total absence from his tradition of feats other than 
Peter’s, Luke now ascribes the signs and wonders to all the Apostles. In this 
‘generalization’ lies embedded a piece of his theology. 

From the Apostles Luke turns to the congregation (mévtec, verse 13). 
They, naturally including the Apostles, were all gathered ‘with one accord’ 
in the stoa of Solomon. At the time when Luke wrote, the Temple had been 
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destroyed for a decade. By mentioning this building, Luke is seeking to 
implant a vivid image in the minds of his readers, most of whom had never 
seen the Temple. Each might now summon up a vision of a colonnaded hall 
in which the Apostles were teaching like the ancient philosophers. Round 
this group of Christians holy awe draws its protective circle: none of the ‘rest’, 
the non-Christians, dare mix with the listening believers (here, as in 8.29, the 
word xoAAcabat does not mean joining the congregation, but simply physical 
approach). So that the reader may not misunderstand this reserve on the 
part of the orol, Luke adds that the people praised the Christians: it was 
not hostility but reverent awe which made them keep their distance from the 
circle in Solomon’s Portico. However, this explanation was not enough: it 
would now appear as if no one dared join the congregation. To remove this 
impression Luke continues by intimating, in verse 14, that the influx of 
new members became still greater than before. 

Luke’s negotiation of a dangerous reef is in this way fairly successful. 
He plots his course from holy póßoç to peyadtveww, thence to mpootlbeoban, 
and—unless one reads more into x0%%&0daı than it implies—the way is not 
so hard to follow. 

Yet with the end in sight Luke fetches up against another, not incon- 
siderable hazard. Among the traditions that had come down to him was a 
story of the healing shadow of Peter. We may well imagine that he was not 
minded to forgo so striking a proof of Christian thaumaturgy. But it made 
rather a lame connection with the mass-conversions just reported. So Luke 
ties it very loosely, by means of ote xai, to all the details with which he 
has sought to convey the impression made by the Christians on the Jewish 
people, viz. ‘the result was that the people even carried the sick into the 
streets’, etc. Even this singular story of the healing shadow is capped by 
verse 16, inasmuch as this shows the effects of Christianity rippling out 
beyond Jerusalem: the sick and the possessed are brought in even from ‘the 
cities round about Jerusalem’ (a scene with a strong appeal to the reader’s 
imagination)—to whom is not stated, but one may conclude from verse 18 
that Luke has the Apostles in mind—‘and they were healed every one’. 

Thus the healing of the cripple, which first provoked the Sadducees’ inter- 
vention by commending Christ and his followers to the people, has now been 
repeated ten, a hundred times over; so it is not to be wondered at if the 
jealous CnXog of the Sadducees erupts anew... 

It should be clear from the foregoing that there is no necessity to bring 
in a redactor. The passage is completely intelligible in terms of the difficulties 
faced at this juncture by the author Luke. Nobody will pretend that he 
mastered them all; but others would have done no better. 

The only serious difficulty which this summary offers—for reformed 
theology, that is—lies in the story of Peter’s healing shadow. To say that 
Luke merely wished to depict the people’s great expectations, not the Apostle’s 
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real miracles, or that Peter did not approve the people’s action, is to fall back 
on apologetic devices which, however well-meant, are useless. For it is not 
only the sick from outside who are ‘all’ (verse 16) healed in Jerusalem, but 
the sick in Jerusalem too, and Acts 19.12 shows that Luke has nothing against 
this popular conception of miracles. It was present in the community long 
before Luke: the Corinthians who in II Cor. 12.12 find the onueix ro 
aTooTtéAoV missing in Paul obviously imagine a true Apostle as a heavenly 
visitant imbued with miraculous powers. In the summary before us, it must 
be confessed, this idea of the Apostle is so heightened as to be fantastic: 
Peter need not so much as touch a sick person to cure him—it is enough for 
his shadow to fall on him. If this is so, however, the Apostle can no longer be 
distinguished from the Qetoc ğvðpwroç dear to paganism. We see here the 
danger threatening the popular tradition of the apostolic miracles: it trans- 
forms the uaprug "Incod Xptoroð into a man filled to his very shadow with 
miraculous power, by the aid of which he directly manifests the divine 
omnipotence. It cannot well be denied that the Pauline understanding of the 
apostolate (cf. E. Käsemann, ‘Die Legitimität des Apostels’, ZNW 41 (1942), 
33-71) is here being abandoned. 


15 
ACTS 5: 17-42 
THE APOSTLES BEFORE THE COUNCIL 


17 But the High Priest rose up, and all who were with him, the party of 
the Sadducees, and they were filled with jealousy, 18 and laid hands on 
the Apostles, and put them in public custody. 4° But an angel of the Lord 
by night opened the prison doors, and brought them out, and said: 
20 ‘Go and stand in the Temple and speak to the people all the words of this 
life!” 21 And when they heard this, they entered into the Temple about 
daybreak, and taught. But the High Priest came, and those who were with 
him, and called the Council together, and all the senate of the children of 
Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought. ?? But when the officers 
came they did not find them in the prison; and they returned and reported, 
23 saying: ‘The prison we found shut with all security, and the keepers 
standing at the doors; but when we opened, we found no one inside.’ 
24 Now when the captain of the Temple and the chief priests heard these 
words, they were much perplexed concerning them, (wondering) what this 
would lead to. 25 And someone came and told them: ‘Look, the men whom 
you put in the prison are standing in the Temple and teaching the people.’ 
26 Then the captain went with the officers and brought them, without vio- 
lence, for they feared the people, lest they should be stoned. *7 And when 
they had brought them, they set them before the Council. And the High Priest 
asked them, 7° saying: ‘We strictly charged you not to teach in this name, 
and behold, you have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us.’ *? But Peter and the Apostles answered 
and said: ‘One must obey God rather than men. 3° The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom you slew, hanging him on a tree. 3! Him did God 
exalt to his right hand as a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel 
and remission of sins. 3? And we are witnesses of these things, and the 
Holy Spirit, whom God has given to those who obey him.’ 3? But when 
they heard this, they were furious, and wanted to slay them. 7* But there 
stood up in the Council a Pharisee named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law held 
in honour by all the people, and commanded that the men be taken out a 
little while. °° And he said to them: ‘Men of Israel, take care what you 
are about to do concerning these men. °° For before these days rose up 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody; to whom a number of men, 
about four hundred, attached themselves. He was slain, and all who obeyed 
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him were dispersed and came to nothing. *’ After him rose up Judas the 
Galilean in the days of the census, and led people away after him. He also 
perished, and all who obeyed him were scattered. °8 And now I say to 
you, Stand away from these men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or 
this work is of men, it will be overthrown, °° but if it is of God, you 
will not be able to overthrow them; that you may not be found even fighting 
against God.’ They took his advice, *° and when they had called in the 
Apostles, they had them flogged and charged them not to speak in the name 
of Jesus, and let them go. *4 So they went from the presence of the Council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name. 
42 And all day long, in the Temple and at home, they did not cease to 
teach and preach Jesus the Christ. 
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VERSE 17: &vaoras,! like napayevöuevog in verse 21, relates to the word 
immediately following. The parade of antagonists seen in 4.6 is not repeated; 
simply the High Priest and the atpecig? of the Sadducees are once again 
named as enemies of the Christians (see on 4.1 above). As later in 13.45, 
‘they are filled with? jealousy’ over the Christians’ mounting influence. 


1 Blass wanted (with perp) to read “Avvac. His suggestion was well received by Preu- 
schen (31), Wellhausen (10), Loisy (275) and Dibelius (Studies 91: ‘worth considering’). 
However, Luke uses the anticipatory avaozac in Luke 23.) and Acts 5.34 and 23.9 also. 
‘The expression, derived from LXX, has at all events more force than Beg. IV (56: ‘little 
more than a copula’) grants to it. ‘Annas autem [perp]: an early corruption’—Bruce, 140. 

2 See ThWb]J, 181. The word has not yet acquired any ‘heretical’ taint or connotation. 
Here, as in Acts 13.1, 14.13 (D) and 28.17, the preceding oöo« may be regarded as ‘a 
mannerism peculiarly characteristic of Hellenistic officialese yet also (as evidenced even in 
NT) of a popular nature’ (E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri II 1, 347ff.). 
While, according to Mayser, the addition of this word makes no difference to the sense, it 
here appears to lend a more official, and at the same time more menacing sound to the 
whole. Beg. IV, 57 contains a survey of the various interpretations put forward. 

3 x).noOFvaxt -+ partitive genitive (Bl.-Debr. § 172)—common in LXX. 
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VERSE 18: émuBadrerv tàs yetpac: see on 4.3 above (other instances: Luke 
20.19 and 21.12; Acts 12.1 and 21.27). The Apostles are thrown into gaol.! 
This provides the occasion for the angel’s intervention in the night. D com- 
pletes the picture by adding, ‘and they went home, every one’—not, as 
Fascher misconstrues (Textgeschichte als hermeneutisches Problem, 1953, 28), 
‘and each went into his individual cell’. Cf. verse 21. 

VERSE 19: &yyeAog xvptov, an expression found passim in LXX, recurs in 
7.30 (D 8); 8.26; 12.7, 11; (27.23). dı& voxrtdc, like the classical vuxrög, 
=‘by night’ (Bl-Debr. § 223, 1). ‘From the threefold occurrence in Acts of 
the theme of prison doors miraculously opened, and its equal allocation to 
the Apostles (5.19), Peter (12.6-11) and Paul (16.26f.), not to mention the 
coincidence in numerous details with ancient parallels, . .. one would hazard 
a guess that Luke is at least modelling his text on some established téz0<¢’ 
(Jeremias, ThWb III, 175f.). 

VERSE 20: fotac8at =‘stand up to make a speech’ (sce notes on 2.14 and 
cf. verse 25).? The peculiar expression ths Cars tabrng doubtless means the 
same as tH¢ owrmplas tavtTys in 13.26: the ‘life’ and ‘salvation’ brought by 
Jesus.? 

VERSE 21: According to Josephus Ant. XVIII.29, the gates of the Temple 
were opened at midnight. But the worshippers—hence also the Apostles— 
came only at dawn. Now the scene changes. The High Priest, whose name is 
not mentioned,* appears with his train (cf. verse 17). näcav thy yeoovalav 
xTı. is a verbatim quotation of Exod. 12.21 LXX (näoav yepouctay vidv 
"Iopanı). As the cuvédotov is none other than this same yepovata Luke’s text 
can only be defended as an epexegetical gloss: ‘that is, the Senate’. But, as 
Bauernfeind (91) rightly asks, what reader would construe in this sense un- 
prompted ? According to Preuschen (31), Luke imagined the college of elders 


! In Acts 16.37, 18.28 and 20.20, II Macc. 6.10 and JJI Macc. 2.27, Snpoota, used 
as an adverb, signifies ‘publicly’. So also here, according to Beg. IV, 57. On the other 
hand, Preuschen (31), Bauernfeind (92) and Bauer (Wb 355) take it in conjunction with 
npinoeı to mean ‘State prison’, ‘close arrest’, custodia publica. In verse 21 it is replaced by 
Scopwtypiov. The word Syudatov, in the form of OWT passed into Rabbinic Hebrew 
with the sense of ‘common jail’: Billerbeck II, 635. On this scene cf. O. Weinreich, Gebet 
und Wunder, 1929, 315f. and 326ff. 

2In Die Probleme des paläst. Spatjudentums, 48 n. 3, G. Kittel draws attention to 
Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, 108: ‘The Palestinian would no more neglect to say 
that an action took place standing up than he would fail to mention the sitting-down if it 
took place sitting.” But ot«devreg is not the same as éotnxóreç (see John 3.29)! 

3 Kon stands for a word which may be rendered either by Co or owmpie, just as in 
Syriac the word for ‘life’ is used to render cwtnol« (Beg IV, 57). ‘Speak the words of this 
life’ and (in verse 21) ‘they taught’ are obviously one and the same. Hence in our opinion 
Dodd’s conception of 88ay7 as the dissemination of a mora) ideal (History and the Gospel, 
1938, 51) breaks down here. 

4 Caiaphas was a Sadducee; whether Annas was we do not know. That the (later) 
High Priest "Avavoc adhered to the sect is specifically stated by Josephus, Ant. XX.199, 
which is strong evidence against the view that all High Priests were Sadducees. 
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as analogous to the Roman Senate and distinct from the college of titular 
judges. However that may be, it here becomes obvious that, for want of 
adequate information, Luke had no accurate notion of Jerusalem’s institu- 
tional structure. The grandiose enumeration of the antagonists in v. 21 stands 
in intentional contrast to the pitiful fiasco in store for them.—D d have an 
expansion similar to that of verse 18: &yepfevres tò npwt.! 

VERSES 22-24 depict the consternation of the persecutors, who are 
‘ludicrously embarrassed’ (Bauernfeind 92) when they find the prison empty. 
As commander-in-chief of the police, the Captain of the Temple is particularly 
affected by the prisoners’ disappearance. tl &v yévo.to tovso is a literary turn 
of phrase (Preuschen 32): Moulton translates it, ‘What will this come to?’ 
(198). 

VERSE 25: Loisy (279) asks who here breaks so boldly into the Council 
Chamber. But how is the scene to continue unless the Council learns the 
whereabouts of the accused? 

VERSE 26: No violence is used to bring the Apostles to the Council, out 
of respect for the temper of the people (no allusion is made, either here or 
later, to the miracle).? The fear of the crowd shows how popular the Christians 

3 
are. 

VERSE 27: The Captain and the ‘officers’ (Luke was probably unaware 
that the Temple-police consisted of Levites) bring the Apostles and set them 
before the assembled Council (cf. 4.7). Even in a literal sense, the Apostles 
occupy the centre of the stage. Without any mention of their disappearance 
from prison, the High Priest* opens the trial by referring to the ban of 4.18 
which has gone unheeded, and the Christians’ allegations against the High 
Council itself. 

VERSE 28 : Though only Peter and John have so far been ‘strictly charged’* 
not to teach ‘in this name’—the High Priest again avoids uttering the actual 
name of Jesus—the prohibition applied to all, It is here implied that only the 

1 The text of D (rxpxyevönevos . . . xal èyeplévteg; . . . xal cuyxareodpevor... xal 
améotetAay) arose from the fact that B’s cuvexáàcoav was changed into a participle without 
the scribe’s striking out the now superfluous xal before dnéotetAayv. The addition Eyepdtvres 
td put corresponds exactly to that in verse 18: xal éxopedOy ele ëxxotog elg tà tòa. 

2 D, probably following d (cum vim), omits the od. D’s impossible poßoúpevor yap tov 
Aadv derives from some such Latin text as h: metuens enim. 

3 According to Bauernfeind (93) this verse is a Lucan introduction to the trial-scene. 
The story originally ended with the newly-won freedom to teach and the gladness of the 
persecuted. If the story of the freeing of the Apostles was, as Bauernfeind admits, an— 
inferior—variant of the narrative in Chapter 12, it must have mentioned the Apostles’ 
flight from Jerusalem. 

*‘D lepebs is probably due to the influence of the Latin (cf. gig Lucif), the oldest 
form of which often translated épytepet¢g by sacerdos; see Zahn, Urausgabe 177’: Ropes, 
Beg. 111 50. 

5 mapayyéAAw occurs over twenty times in LXX, but not mapayyeAla (in the papyri, 
as a legal technical term, it means a summons: Beg. IV, 58). The expression napayyerlx 


rapnyyeliauev imitates the emphatic manner of LXX, as e.g. in Gen. 43.3; cf. Bauer, 
Einf. 21f., Bruce 142. 
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Apostles teach and that their teaching has penetrated into the remotest 
corners of Jerusalem (Loisy 281). Peter had said of Jesus in his sermon: 
‘whom you crucified’ (4.10). This accusation, naturally recurring in every 
Christian missionary sermon, is taken by the High Priest to mean that the 
Christians seek divine retribution for the killing of Jesus. Formally the 
High Priest’s speech contains no question,” but rather serves to throw the 
Apostles’ disobedience into sharp relief against his earlier command. 

VERSE 29: &roxptðelç Tlétpoc® . . . elmav: they all speak, with divinely 
inspired unanimity. ‘One must obey God rather than men’ is even more 
succinct than 4.19, and even closer to the dictum of Socrates in Plato’s 
Apology (29D), metcouat Sé parrov ta Det J vuy, which Luke as an educated 
man knew, and probably used as a model (Beg. IV, 45). 

VERSES 30-32: The ensuing testimony to Jesus is not, as Preuschen con- 
siders (32), unmotivated, but despite the homiletic style (Loisy 282) thoroughly 
apposite: it stands as an example to all readers of how the Apostles bear 
witness before the authorities, whose guilt in the death of Jesus they fearlessly 
expose. The OT expression xpeudoavtes Ent EvAov alludes to Deut. 21.22f. 
LXX, which the Christians applied to the crucifixion of Jesus.* &pxnyyov xal 
swrnpa corresponds to Kpxnyov ths añe in 3.15 and &pyovta xal AUtPwTHY 
in 7.35. tod Sovtver: no thought is here given to the question whether it is 
Christ’s work of salvation or the preaching of the Apostles which leads to 
repentance and remission of sins (Wendt 125): either way, Israel now has the 
opportunity to repent and win forgiveness. This point is part and parcel of the 
kerygma (cf. 2.38 and 3.19). The witnesses to these ‘ things’ (huata) are the 
Apostles and the Holy Spirit, whom God bestows on every one who obeys 
him =every believer. On cwthp, see Conzelmann in Hdb, zum NT, vol. 13%, 
74 ff. 

VERSE 33: As in 7.54, the effect of this testimony is described by the word 
Sterplovro: they were furious (Bauer, Wb 373).° They therefore wanted to 
kill the Apostles, who were near to suffering the fate of Stephen.’ Luke 
imagines the Sanhedrin as an assembly swept away by an irresistible passion 
—cf. 23.10! 


1 The frequent ryw of LXX is mostly said of God bringing on man the punishment 
for his sin. 

2 D and later MSS have sought to remedy this presumable deficiency by inserting ob 
and turning the whole into an interrogative sentence. 

3 Despite the presence of the same construction in 5.17 and 5.21, Bauernfeind (91) 
wrongly thinks of revision of a source in which only Peter appeared. D and d offer a confused 
composite text deriving from B and a Latin text (cf. h), which by way of expansion intro- 
duced a dialogue between Peter and the High Priest (cf. Beg. II, 50.f). 

4 As Gal. 3.13 and Acts 10.39 also attest. 

3 & is omitted in B through scribal error. öv in D is the slavish reproduction of 
(spiritum) quem—so d h Iren. 

6 Strictly ‘they were sawn up’. The word is used in this sense in I Chron. 20.3 LXX. 

7 D’s reading éBovAevovto (= cogitabant in d h) has in mind a judicial verdict. 
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VERSE 34: In these dire straits, with martyrdom all but certain, the Apostles 
are saved by the intervention of Gamaliel. It is enough for this universally 
revered jurist to rise to his feet for all the storming councillors to be brought 
to their senses—this is how Luke wishes the scene understood.! Gamaliel? 
here appears to do no less than assume the leadership of the house, even 
ordering that the accused be withdrawn for a time. Luke sees verses 35-39 
as the report of a session in camera. 

VERSE 35: It is probably only for emphasis that éxt tots d&vOowrotc 
soutotc is placed before the tl wéAere x7. to which it belongs (see above on 
1.2).? The councillors should consider before doing anything to these men. 
The risk they may run in persecuting the Apostles remains to be specified in 
verse 39. 

VERSE 36: As the next verse shows, ‘before these days’ means the time 
before the census of Quirinius. In reality Theudas promised his followers 
under the Procurator Fadus, between 44 and 46 a.D.—hence some ten years 
after the presumptive date of Gamaliel’s speech—that he would lead them 
dry-shod across the Jordan, thus repeating Joshua’s miracle.* Luke's 
designation of him as déywv cival twa £xurov recalls the description of 
Simon Magus in 8.9. The figure of 400° may derive from some historical 
writing. dueAvOyoav: ‘they scattered’ (Bauer, Wb 370).° 


VERSE 37: ‘After Theudas rose up Judas the Galilean in the days of the 


census’.’ The indication given of his success, &n&omoev Aatv ontow adtou®, 


1 Loisy fails to understand this; his scorn (284) is wholly unjustified. 

2 On Gamaliel, see Billerbeck II, 636-9. From the few surviving words we have of 
Gamaliel it cannot, despite Billerbeck’s confident affirmative, be deduced with certainty 
whether he was in fact a Pharisce, as the aphorism attributed to him may really be that of 
his grandson, Gamaliel II (see Bill. II, 638 under d). 

3 The usual expression for ‘beware of doing something’ is rooa£yeıv Exuröv aid. 

“Josephus, Ant. XX 97: YÓNG tig . . . MeopATHS yap Edcyey elvat. According to 
Preuschen (33), Loisy (287), Beg. IV (61) and Jeremias (ThWb IV, 863), he was the instigator 
of a Messianic movement. See on 21.38 below. Bruce (147) assumes the existence of two 
Theudases (cf. Wikenhauser, Apg. 61). 

5 Josephus says merely moAAovs AnAaTHOEV.—On deg see notes to 19.7 below. 

6 According to Ant. XX 98, a large proportion of them was cut down by the cavalry 
of Fadus. 

7 See Ant. XVIII 4-10, 23-5 and XX 102; Bell. II 118, 433 and VII 253. Wendt 
(43f.), Beg. II (356) and others conjecture that Luke’s inaccurate recollection of Josephus is 
responsible for his error, whereas Dibelius (Studies 186f.) contests any such connection: 
‘Luke is more likely, on the evidence, to have freely invented these examples, like the 
whole speech.’ A bibliography on the census is given under axoyoaupy in Bauer Wb 176f. 

Horst Braunert (Bonn) in his essay ‘Der römische Provinzialzensus und der Schät- 
zungsbericht des Lukas-Evangeliums’ (Historia (1957), 192-214) has established the follow- 
ing: in linking the revolt of Judas with the census effected by Quirinius in AD 6/7, Luke is 
following a tradition found also in Josephus but incorrect. In fact this revolt broke out on 
the death of Herod the Great. No survey of Judaea took place either in the lifetime of Herod 
or in connection with his death; not until after the deposition of Archelaus was onc to be 
carried out. Then and only then did Judaca (as an annex of the imperial province of Syria, 
but with a Procurator of her own) come under Roman government, hence Roman taxation. 
This survey took the form of a census of the provincials (not the cives Romani!) in Syria and 
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is reminiscent of Ant. XX 102: ‘Moreover the sons of Judas the Galilean were 
killed tod tov Aadv and “Pwpatav arrootnoavros Kupıvlou tg "Lovdatlas tuun- 
tevovtos. Josephus says nothing about the end of Judas; the Zealot move- 
ment unleashed by him was not in fact suppressed but grew to greater dimen- 
sions (Beg. IV 61f.).—The census took place in A.D. 6. 

VERSES 38f.: xat tà viv (cf. 4.29): a typically Lucan phrase. The outcome 
of the speech, ‘Do not molest the Christians!’, is expressed with a parallelis- 
mus membrorum—Gamaliel too employs the traditional Jewish style of the 
Old Testament! And this is his reasoning: any movement of purely human 
inspiration’ must fail of its own accord, but one which comes from God 
cannot be overthrown.” The loosely attached urote xtA.? is only meaningful 


Judaea. Under Augustus there was never any census of provincials covering the whole 
empire: Luke’s mention of such a census rests on an error (205). This corrects the arguments 
of L. R. Taylor (‘Quirinius and the Census of Judaea’, AJP 54 (1933) 120ff.) and T. Cor- 
bishley (‘Quirinius and the Census: a re-study of the evidence’, Klio 29 (1936) 81ff.) (203). 
On the other hand Braunert fails to see that his attempts to explain the journey of Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem in terms of census-procedures (on the questionable model of the 
Egyptian provincial census) are doomed from the outset on his own premises: if, like him, 
one is convinced that Jesus was born under Herod and that the only census of Judaea took 
place in AD 6/7, one has no right to make Joseph and Mary journey to Bethlehem for census 
purposes in the time of Herod. Apparently Luke had heard something about the provincial 
census and the way it was carried out (reporting in person to the authorities at the place of 
domicile or wherever the family possessions were located) and combined this with the 
descent of Jesus’ family from David (Bethlehem!). Whether Augustus’ census of Roman 
citizens in AD 8 and 14 (194f.) caused Luke or his source to confuse the provincial census 
with a census of all the empire, we do not know. At all events, the information at his 
disposal gave him no clearer picture of the census than of the chronology of Theudas and 
Judas. It is commendable that Braunert refrains from the inference that Quirinius carried 
out another census of the provincials of Judaea under Herod. On the other hand, we must 
scout the conjecture that Luke’s information derived from Zealot sources (203ff.). We see 
from Josephus that it was in those days difficult even for a historian to fix the moment 
when the rising of Judas the Galilean broke out. There is all the less reason for reproaching 
Luke that he did not find his way through the tangle of traditions. 

8 In LXX dénlow + genitive after a verb of motion is extremely common. Luke 
combines the Greek turn of phrase ‘bring a people to its downfall’ with the biblical ‘lead 
a people after one’. 

1 In Luke 23.51 Bovay and mp&Euc are combined in the same way as BovAy and Epyov 
here. 

2 This argument is reminiscent of the words of Rabbi Johanan the Sandalmaker 
(ca. 140): ‘Any gathering which takes place by the will of God will finally endure, but any 
which does not take place by the will of God will not endure’ (Billerbeck II, 640). By 
changing from &av to el Luke must have wished to indicate that the work of the Christians 
was really from God. According to classical grammar, the indicative in conditional clauses 
implies that the connection of ‘if x, then y’ is a real one, but not that the condition mentioned 
in the if-clause is a fact. On the other hand the classical subjunctive suggests that the speaker 
regards the possibility mentioned in the conditional clause as a likely eventuality. As a 
Hellenistic writer Luke is unaware of classical grammatical nuances. In 5.38 he has Gamaliel 
use the subjunctive to express the possibility that the Christians’ work is of men, not God; 
for the opposite possibility he employs the indicative. This shows that he uses the subjunctive 
to express mere possibility and the indicative to express actual fact. 

3 According to Wendt (129) unrore introduces a clause dependent on &vere, but 
according to Beg. IV (62) the clause is independent. The whole passage has undergone a 
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if the cause of the Christians is really ¿x @e0b. The xat only intensifies 
Ocou&yor (cf. 1.3).—éretobyoav abt: Luke’s meaning is, insofar as they give 
up the idea of putting the Apostles to death. 

VERSE 40: delpavtrec: the flogging, consisting of ‘forty strokes less one’ 
(so II Cor, 11.24; cf. also Acts 22.19 and Mark 13.9), which in fact any 
synagogue was In certain circumstances authorized to inflict on its members. 
TapnyyetAav xtA.: and so the ban on the preaching of Jesus remains.! 

VERSE 41: The LXX expression &x6 mpooaou lends the text a solemn, 
biblical ring. xalpovres xtA. corresponds to Luke 6.23 and recurs constantly 
in the Acts of the martyrs (Preuschen 34). What is dishonour in the eyes of 
the world becomes an honour for the Apostles, since they suffer ‘for the sake 
of the Name’ (cf. 9.16, 15.26 and 21.13).? 

VERSE 42: The conclusion takes the form of yet another miniature 
summary: the Apostles teach and preach? the Messiah Jesus the whole day 
long in the Temple and in home gatherings. 


The trial-scene of Chapter 5 strikingly resembles that of Chapter 4. 
Older scholarship explained both the similarities and the divergences in 
terms of sources. But what was genuine tradition, what Lucan addition? 
B. Weiss (Einleitung 574, ET Introduction) and Feine (181ff.) attributed the 
court-proceedings and the speech of Gamaliel to an older source, and the 


mass of corrections in the ‘Western’ text. D’s reading in verse 37, SteAuOy aùtòg Se’ adrod, 
has Theudas end in suicide. In verse 38 D d h replace xal &pere aùtoúg by xal gacate adtods 
un malvavres tas Xeipac. After xatartont adtovc in verse 39, Ddhsy"™* add otte Bactrete 
odre tupevvot. To this is subjoined, by way of recapitulation, axéyeabe obv rò tõv avOparwy 
TobTwv urote xT. sin this way prote acquires a clear reference. It is evident that all these 
alterations are secondary. The theme of Beouayeiv recalls the Bacchae of Euripides; never- 
theless, as A. Vögeli appears to have established once and for all (‘Lukas und Euripides’, 
ThZ 9 (1953), 415-38), this only signifies a ‘convergence of theme’ and the adoption by Luke 
of expressions that had become proverbial. 

4 Bornhäuser (65f.) concludes, from the fact that at 8.1 the Apostles are not included 
in the persecution, and that the Sanhedrin did not inflict any more death-penalties on 
Christians until the killing of James the brother of Jesus, that Gamaliel’s advice first took 
effect in favour of the Apostles, and was subsequently extended to the whole Christian 
community. But this construction agrees neither with Luke’s general line (according to 
which the Sanhedrin’s action against the Christians was intensified in the persecution of 
Stephen, as now the whole community was affected) nor with reality, in which the Gamaliel 
scene is devoid of historical basis. 

2 According to Beg. IV, 62f., the absolute use of tò čvouæ does not derive from 
Jewish Aramaic, but is Christian Greek: cf. III John 7, Sxép tot dvönaros éG7A8av; Barn- 
abas 16.8, 2Arloavtec ent tò dvona; Ign. Eph. 3.1, SéSepae Ev dvöuarı; Ign. Phil. 10.1, 
doEdcat tò övouæ (TAWb V, 277, lines 23ff. and n. 205). 

3 Though syntactically co-ordinate, ebayyeACduevor is from the point of view of 
meaning (according to Wendt 129) a closer definition of $ıdxoxovrec. But Luke is fond of 
such double expressions (Morgenthaler, op. cit., I 26): see 5.42, 15.35, 16.35 and Luke 
20.1. 
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story of the Apostles’ liberation to Luke himself. In contrast, Spitta (85ff.) 
and Jiingst (58) saw in the latter story the use of a source in which it was 
immediately followed by Gamaliel’s speech! Harnack, however, did not stop 
at such distinctions: 5.17-42 was simply a doublet (arising from the bad 
source B!) of 3.15-5.16. The belief that the same episode had been rendered 
by tradition in different ways was also expressed by Preuschen (31), Well- 
hausen (10), Wendt (109 n. 3) and—with reserve—Beg. IV 59. 

In the opposite camp, K. Bornhäuser and Jeremias sought to demonstrate, 
with the aid of rabbinic law, that the two trials must have been successive. 
The law laid down that the culprit must receive, in the presence of at least 
two witnesses, so clear a caution that he ‘understands the reason of the case’. 
A caution of this kind was also necessary before a flogging could be ordered. 
Jeremias attempted to prove from I Tim. 1.10 that such warnings were 
demanded as far back as the middle of the first century (cf. Bill. I, 810ff.), 
which however implies considerable optimism over the dating of I Tim. 
According to Bornhäuser and Jeremias, Acts 4.1-22 describes the cautioning 
of the Apostles, regarded as uneducated laymen (4.13), for blasphemy. The 
reah is the warning, and 5.28 refers to it: now condemnation to death for 
blasphemy becomes possible! 

But, Reicke objected (105f.), appealing to the tractates Sanhedrin and 
Makkot, the cautioning only applied to capital trials, and must be carried 
out by two witnesses privatim et in flagranti. Here, on the other hand, where 
an arrest and a trial ensue, such a warning has no place. 

Quite apart, moreover, from these considerations, one must take account 
of the fact that Luke places the arrest and the trial in quite another light than 
Bornhäuser and Jeremias: Peter and John are not arrested for blasphemy 
but because they have aroused the anger of the Sadducees, who are hostile 
to all preaching of resurrection (4.2). The two Apostles’ lack of learning is 
stressed to make their naopyota the more astonishing. Nowhere is there any 
question of a blasphemy punishable with death: it is the dissemination of the 
name of Jesus which is the issue. The word &xetAn has no more the technical 
sense of a ‘caution’ here than in 9.1; it simply means ‘threat’. Luke wishes 
to show the intensification of the conflict, and that is why actual punishment 
must be postponed and the High Council limit itself to menaces (Ch. 4: it 
would be meaningless to suppose that mocounetAynodpevor in 4.21 had the 
sense of ‘cautioning further’). 

As Reicke has done away with the connection Bornhäuser and Jeremias 
sought to establish between the two trial-scenes, he is free to return to 
Harnack’s ‘doublet’ theory. It seems to us, however, that Bornhäuser and 
Jeremias were at least right on this point, that Chapters 4 and 5 do not 
represent two strands from different sources, as Harnack maintained. On the 
other hand, Harnack was undoubtedly right in contending that in Chapter 5 
a legendary feature crops up which is absent from Chapter 4, i.e. the angel’s 
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freeing of the Apostles. It is the consensus of expert opinion that Luke has 
here adopted a tradition representing an inferior variant of the liberation 
episode in 12.3ff. This he reproduces in the baldest way, and from an author’s 
viewpoint his instinct is right, for if he had depicted an angel’s liberation of 
all the Apostles in as lively and colourful a manner as later that of Peter, he 
would have destroyed in advance the effect of Chapter 12. Commentators 
like Loisy have found fault with Luke for having the angel send the Apostles 
to preach in the Temple, where they are promptly re-arrested. But how could 
the story have continued if the Apostles (like Peter, later, when he has gone 
to ‘another place’) were nowhere to be found? Be that as it may, the preach- 
ing, taken in itself, certainly makes sense: even this transient freedom shows 
the reader how God can at any time intervene on behalf of his own and put 
their judges in a ludicrously embarrassing position (Bauernfeind 92). In what 
follows, Luke makes play with this embarrassment on a scale which this scene 
alone permitted (whereas in 12.18 he contents himself with a brief indication). 
At length the messenger’s news enables the Apostles to be brought before the 
Sanhedrin. During the proceedings Luke must of course avoid all reference 
to the miracle of liberation (even the Apostles do not mention it), otherwise 
—as a yvwotov onueLov—it would as much preclude severe punishment as did 
the healing of the cripple at the time of the first trial. 

This, admittedly, only explains the author’s manner of proceeding; the 
conduct of the authorities—assuming the reality of the miracle—remains 
incomprehensible. They have every interest in learning who released the 
Apostles. That they make no enquiry in this sense is clear evidence that the 
miracle-story is a foreign body in the rest of this account. Peter’s answer 
could not well be different from the first time (apart from the fact that now 
all twelve utter it at once). The kerygma attached to it serves to motivate the 
fury of the Councillors, who would put the Apostles—like Stephen, later—to 
death there and then. This detail, too, has its own special meaning in the 
Lucan context: the reader sees that, even if Stephen was the first to die for 
witnessing to his Lord, the shadow—and glory!—of martyrdom had already 
fallen across the Apostles too. 

Yet, as the shadow must not become reality, the great figure of Gamaliel 
with his eloquence stills the raging magistrates and saves the lives of the 
Apostles. According to Luke indeed, the Pharisees—of whom, without 
known corroborative evidence, he makes Gamaliel one—stand on the side 
of the Christians. Moreover the intervention stresses to the reader that the 
most highly esteemed doctor-at-law of his time, a man whose name was 
known to all who moved in Jewish or Jewish-Christian circles, warned that 
the Christians should not be persecuted, for fear of fighting against God— 
perhaps history itself will prove the Christians to be in the right? At the time 
of Luke they had already successfully weathered a harsh persecution and 
were more numerous than before: had history, then, not already proved 
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them éx Beov ? It has long been remarked that Gamalicl’s advice to ‘leave the 
Christians alone’ represents Luke’s own demand, which he expresses yet again 
in the very last word of Acts: &xwattwe. 

Let us now turn to Gamaliel’s speech itself. We have already mentioned 
that Theudas did not appear on the scene until long after the point (about the 
mid-thirties) at which the speech must be located. Bruce (147) is now the only 
commentator to suggest the existence of another Theudas who undertook the 
same operations as the first, only some decades earlier. There is little more to 
be said for the special pleading that Josephus’ account of Fadus’ governorship 
is one mass of errors. Even Schlatter ascribes the error to Luke (Das Evangelium 
des Lukas, 1931, 185). But this error has greater significance than Schlatter 
realized. That Luke should have been capable of transposing Theudas’ march 
to the Jordan—which took place perhaps forty years before the composition 
of Acts—to the time preceding the census of Quirinius, some eighty years 
distant from Acts, proves that the traditions reaching him had left him in 
utter confusion where chronology was concerned. This is also true for the 
account of the anoypapn given in the Gospel itself (Luke 2.1f.): only one 
census is known to him, that of Quirinius (see p. 252 n. 7 above), and this he 
represents both as the first census of the empire and as taking place under 
Herod. Even the indefatigable Zahn and Ramsay have been unable to dispose 
entirely of this contradiction. 

It is untenable that the instances adduced by Gamaliel derive from an 
older source (pace Bauernfeind 91). For what do they prove? At the most, 
that when its leader has met violent death, a purely human movement 
collapses. Hence they could only exemplify the first part of the thesis (èë 
avOowrav... xatarvOycerat). But even here they only serve the purpose 
because certain parts of the story have been omitted. As it happens, Theudas’ 
movement did not dissolve of its own accord after his death; his followers 
had to be put down by the cavalry of Fadus, some of them being taken 
prisoner and others killed. Nor, likewise, did the Zealot movement unleashed 
by Judas merely fade away; it survived and steadily grew right up to the 
desperate last struggle of the Jewish War. So it cannot be some older source, 
standing nearer to the events, which glimmers through the text of Gamaliel’s 
speech: this must be rather the expression of Luke himself, betraying the 
inadequacy of his information gleaned from more recent accounts. It is 
recognisably from his own linguistic resources that the word @coucyetv also 
derives (cf. note on 26.14). Altogether, we have no reason to dissent from the 
conclusion reached by Dibelius in his essay ‘ Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte 
und die antike Geschichtsschreibung’ (1949 = Studies 187): Luke, ‘it is plain, 
freely composed these examples, as also the entire speech; the cultivated 
man’s desire to employ such references, the error of one ill-informed about 
Theudas’ rebellious life and times—both must be ascribed to the author 
himself”. 
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But then there is no reason to ascribe the speech as a whole to Luke, 
and yet to maintain that Gamaliel did nevertheless intervene at that time on 
the Christians’ behalf. On the contrary, the conclusion of the story shows that, 
like the freeing by the angel, the whole Gamaliel interlude fits badly enough 
into the trial-scene. Gamaliel warns the Sanhedrin to leave the Christians 
strictly alone, lest they find themselves fighting against God; the others allow 
themselves to be persuaded—and sentence the Apostles to the thirty-nine 
lashes under which (as Jeremias rightly reminds us) many a prisoner had been 
known to die! 

Still less admissible is Ramsay’s attempt to deduce from Gamaliel’s 
intervention the veritable Magna Charta of Christian preaching. We must 
make the converse inference: if the Apostolic community remained essentially 
unmolested up to the year 44 (for, as we shall shortly see, the Stephen episode 
is another matter), we must acknowledge that the picture drawn by Dibelius 
in his article ‘Der erste christliche Historiker’ (1948 = Studies 124) is most 
probably accurate: ‘A group of men and women had come together in faith 
in Jesus Christ and in the expectation of his return, and they led in Jerusalem 
a quiet and even in the Jewish sense “devout” life. It was a modest existence, 
and nothing other than the believers’ conviction of victory betrayed that from 
this group would go out a movement to transform the world, that this congre- 
gation was the nucleus of the Church.’ In the quiet life of the primitive 
community there were no mass assemblies such as Luke places at the outset of 
the Christian mission, therefore no conflicts with the Sadducees arising from 
them. The end of this secluded situation, in which the winning of souls for 
the Lord went on in the quiet personal encounter of man with man, is fore- 
shadowed in the next Chapter. The ‘Hellenists’ brought it about. 


16 
ACTS 6: 1-7 
THE ELECTION OF THE SEVEN 


1 In these days, when the disciples were increasing in numbers, there arose 
a murmuring of the Hellenists against the Hebrews because their widows 
were being overlooked in the daily ministration. ? And the Twelve called 
the whole community of the disciples together and said, ‘It is not pleasing 
(to God) that we should neglect the word of God and serve tables. 
3 Select from among you, brethren, seven men of good reputation, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom, whom we shall appoint for this task. * But we will 
continue in prayer and in the ministry of the Word.’ ° And the saying 
pleased the whole community: and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Spirit, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, 
and Parmenas, and Nicolaos a proselyte of Antioch, ° whom they set 
before the Apostles. And when they had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them. 7 And the word of God increased; and the number of the disciples 
in Jerusalem multiplied greatly; and a great many of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. 
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VERSE 1: ‘In these days’ serves to bind two episodes closely together, as 
in 1.15 (q.v.), 7.41, 9.37 and 11.27. ‘When the disciples’ were increasing in 
numbers’ :? an attendant circumstance which explains the developments about 
to be described. It is understandable that the size of the community should 
now create difficulties as regards the d:axovia; Luke spends no time in 
examining who was at fault. Here ‘Hellenists’ means Greek-speaking Jews, 
as opposed to the ‘Hebrews’ or Aramaic-speaking Jews.? Many such Hellenis- 
tic Jews, born abroad, lived in Jerusalem, where they possessed several 


1 wxOytys, appearing here for the first time in Acts (see Rengstorf, ThWb, 417-65, 
esp. 462f.), corresponds to Tan, In LXX it appears only as a translation of "PX in 
Jeremiah; on the other hand it occurs in Philo. It goes back to a self-designation of Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, but is not found in the Pauline epistles or sub-apostolic literature. 
In Acts uadnrag is used absolutely in 6.1f., 7; 9.10, 19, 26, 38; 11.26, 29; 13.52; 14.20, 22, 
28; 15.10; 16.1; 18.23, 27; 19.1, 9, 30; 20.1, 30; 21.4, 16. In 9.1 it is expanded with tod 
Kuplov, whereas in 9.25 it appears to refer solely to disciples of Paul (see comments there- 
on). The use of the word in Acts is fully comprehensible on the assumption that Luke took 
it over together with a given body of tradition, and then made occasional use of it himself 
in the same sense (e.g. 15.10). 

2 On its frequent appearances in LXX, rA7nObve usually means ‘to fill (something) up’, 
though such passages as Exod. 1.20, éx)7Ouvev ó AaXdc, also occur. In the NT it is used 
intransitively only here. 

3 So most commentaries. The following confirmations may be adduced: 1. Chryso- 
stom (hom. 14 on Acts 6.1), ‘I believe that by “ Hellenists” he refers to those who spoke 
Greek’; 2. Philo (de conf. ling. § 129) ot. 8% as uèv ‘EBpatos Aéyoust Davouna, ao dé 
uel axootgopy Oso) makes a distinction between ‘E®patot and ‘us’, the Greek- 
speaking Jews; 3. BilJerbeck II, 448 instances such usage in Palestine also. As the contrast 
of Greek and Aramaic-speaking Jews rarely comes up in literature, the references are few. 
In Beg. IV, 64 and Y, 59-74, Cadbury explains the Hellenists as "EAAnves, hence as Gentiles, 
and presents linguistic arguments. In our general comments, however, (p. 266f.) we demon- 
strate the greater probability that Luke’s reference is to Greek-speaking Jews of the diaspora. 
Lohmeyer’s fantastic theory [‘ Das Abendmahl in der Urgemeinde’ (JBL 56 (1937), 217-52)] 
is no longer taken seriously, that the seven baskets of Mark 8.6 have an occult reference to a 
communion of the Hellenists (= Gentiles), and the twelve baskets of Mark 6.43 to one of 
the Hebrews (= full Christians). According to W. Grundmann (‘Die Apostel zwischen 
Jerusalem und Antiochia’, ZNW 39 (1940), 110-36) there were in Jerusalem originally 
three groups: Galileans (twelve Apostles), Hellenists (Stephen) and Judaists (James). This is 
not how Acts sees it. Moreover James was himself a Galilean. 

In several publications, including ‘The significance of the Qumran texts .. .” (see bibl. 
above) and ‘Secte de Qumran, Hellénistes des Actes et 4e Evangile’ in Les Manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte, Paris 1957, 61-74, Oscar Cullmann defends the thesis that the Hellenists of 
Acts were Jews of syncretistic tendency, forming a bridge between Qumran and the primitive 
Church. His main arguments are: 1. &\Anvitw means ‘to live d la grecque’, not ‘to speak 
Greek’; 2. ‘the name “‘Hellenists” was chosen because there was no other name for the 
representatives of what we call Hellenistic Syncretism’ (Stendahl, 30); 3. they were at one 
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synagogues (see note on 6.9) from whose members the Christians had won 
supporters. al ypa: perhaps the number of Hellenistic widows was relatively 
large, for many pious Jews in the evening of their days settled in Jerusalem 
so as to be buried near the Holy City;! the widows of such men had no 
relatives at hand to look after them and tended to become dependent on public 
charity. dtaxovla xaOyuepivyn: Jewry (according to Billerbeck II, 643ff., and 
Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu II, 45-8, ET Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 
1969, 130ff.) practised two kinds of poor-relief: (a) every Friday the local poor 
would be given, by three relief officers, enough money for fourteen meals— 
money first collected in the ‘box’ (19), by two relief officers, from the local 
residents; (b) poor strangers, i.e. those whose presence was only transitory, re- 
ceived daily offerings of food and drink from the ‘tray’ (MYN), which had been 
filled by three officers going from house to house. The S:axovia xoßnuepıvn? 


with Qumran in opposition to the Temple worship; 4. Acts 6.7 mentions the conversion 
of many priests, and at Qumran priests were members of the community, and 5. John 4.38 
acknowledges the success of Philip’s Hellenistic missionary activity in Samaria (Acts Ch. 8) 
—cf. Cullmann’s article in Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes Yearbook 1953-4, Paris, 2-12. 
But these arguments by no means overcome the difficulties which beset this thesis: I. Acts 
does not speak of é2Anvierv but of ‘Hellenists” as opposed to ‘Hebrews’—K. G. Kuhn, 
in the same book (Les Manuscrits . . . , 135), demonstrates that the expression ‘means those 
who speak Greek’, and we ourselves show below that Luke himself understands the term 
to cover Greck-speaking diaspora Jews from Egypt, Cilicia and Asia Minor who have 
taken residence in Jerusalem. 2. The suggestion that ‘ Hellenists’ denotes ‘Jews of syncretistic 
tendency who deviated from official Judaism’ is clearly question-begging: Cullmann him- 
self adds ‘bien que je reconnaisse que cette appellation pose un probléme que mon hypothése 
ne résout pas entièrement . . .’ (ibid., 73). But the real difficulty lies in the implicit contradic- 
tion at the heart of Cullmann’s picture—on the one hand the Hellcnists must be ‘syncretistic’ 
to the extent of beginning the mission to the Gentiles, on the other they must be closcly 
connected with Qumran, which is more legalistic than the legalists, The theory of the ‘two 
spirits’ incorporated in Qumran’s monotheism offers inadequate grounds for styling Qumran 
itsclf ‘syncretistic’, and Kuhn has rightly abandoned his original theory that Qumran was 
gnostic, since adequate sources became available. 3. The opposition to the Temple in Acts 
(Cullmann did not trouble himself with the composition problem of Acts Ch. 7—where of 
course Luke propounds the same theology as in Ch. 17!) is utterly different from Qumran's 
objection to Temple-service: Luke rejects any temple or temple-worship, Qumran only the 
way in which this service was carried out in Jerusalem by unworthy priests and in accord- 
ance with a false calendar. 4. We demonstrate below (p. 269) that the priests of Qumran 
formed only a very small fraction of the Jewish priesthood. There is absolutely no reason 
to suppose that precisely this priestly élite of Qumran went over to Christianity. 5. Of John 
4.38 we can only say that the Fourth Gospel nowhere mentions the Twelve or the twelve 
Apostles, nor therefore does it oppose them to another Christian group; furthermore, 
according to John 4.35 and 42 it was Jesus himself who began the mission in Samaria: 
4.38 does not imply that Jesus sent out the disciples to Samaria—he himself, in this story, 
remains the only missionary of Samaria. John 4.36-8 deals rather quite generally with the 
Christian mission, ‘within which every missionary has already predecessors to look back 
to’ (Bultmann, Johannesevangeliun, 148; ET The Gospel of John, 1971). For further dis- 
cussions of the Qumran problem see ‘Qumran’ in the index. 

1 Personal communication from K. H. Rengstorf. 

2 yaOnucpivdc LXX Judith 12.15; S:axovic, Ezra 6.3, 5 A =scrver's office, as also 
in I Macc. 11.58. Cf. Bo Reicke, ‘Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos’, Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrifi 1951, 25-31, 75 and 85-9. 
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corresponds to neither, as it applied to local poor, like (a), but was daily, like 
(b). Hence the Christians presumably had already introduced a system of 
poor-relief distinct from the Jewish. This could only have been necessary if they 
were no longer supported by the relief-arrangements of the Jewish com- 
munity. In other words, it presupposes a lengthy evolution and an estrange- 
ment from the synagogue. 

VERSE 2: This is the only place in Acts where the Twelve are directly 
named, though they are indirectly mentioned in 1.26 and 2.14. The idea 
occurs already in the old tradition cited in I Cor. 15.3-5,? but the influence 
of an old source here is uncertain, since both 1.26 and 2.14 were formulated 
by Luke without recourse to anything of the sort. On 77906 see above on 
4.32. The Twelve call an assembly of the whole community (see above on 
4.23). 00x &peotöv otu is not the equivalent of non placet (Preuschen 35): 
the Apostles are not stipulating but suggesting; it is the community which 
decides. Luke took the expression &peortóv éottv (or &pécxew) from LXX: ‘it 
is not proper’ (understand ‘in the sight of God’). These words do not mean 
that the Apostles gave up this service because they were overworked; 
xatarelbavtas does not express past action: the Apostles are not reproaching 
themselves with having taken over the serving of tables? (with unhappy 
results, at that) and therefore neglected their preaching. Luke is rather 
explaining to the reader why the Apostles did not themselves assume this 
responsibility. He does not ask: ‘Who was really to blame for the situation ?’, 
but ‘What did the Apostles do to remedy the injustice?’ Answer: ‘They took 
immediate steps to remove it by having the Seven elected and installing them 
in Office.’ 

VERSE 3: Eroxentouoı? recalls Num. 27.16ff. LXX, which probably 
served as model: ‘Let the Lord... appoint a man over the congregation... 
(18)... a man in whom is the spirit.’ Here not only nveöue but also copie is 
demanded. Luke is certainly fond of such resonant double expressions (cf. 
Morgenthaler, op. cit. I, 23, and see verses 8 and 10 below);* but Wendt may 
be right in thinking that copia here means worldly prudence (132). This 
would at all events fit the implication of waptvpobuevor: men who will be 
handling the community’s money and offerings must possess a good reputa- 
tion. The passage recalls the qualities demanded of bishops and deacons in 
I Tim. 3.7ff. Luke avoids using the title d1axovoc, even though verses 1 and 
4 speak of diaxovio and verse 2 of Staxovetv. Nevertheless his readers may 


1 Cf. Rengstorf, Th Wb, II, 321-8. 

2 According to Beg. IV, 64, teareCa also denotes the money-changer’s table. Neverthe- 
less what is meant by rpastelaus Staxovety is not the ‘general financial administration of the 
community’, but the care of the poor. 

3 Beyer, ThWb II, 600.37ff. 

4 LXX also however couples coota with abvears, ppövnaıs, Sivas etc., and offers 
the expression zvetpe. comles in Exod. 31.3 and 35.31; Wis. 1.4f, 
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have seen the Seven as deacons. In Hellenistic usage xpelx means ‘function’ 
and ‘office’, not ‘requirement’, 

Encé!: in 21.8 Philip the Evangelist is designated as èx tõv Exté&, hence 
these men bore the title of ot ért. There is possibly some connection here 
with a Jewish institution, for in Jewish communities the local council usually 
consisted of seven men known as the ‘Seven of the Town’ or ‘Seven Best of 
the Town’ (Bill. II, 641). From ob¢ xetacthcopev we see that their election 
devolves on the congregation, their installation on the Apostles. But as Luke 
will have depicted the scene in accordance with the uses of his own con- 
gregation, it would be rash to draw conclusions about the conceptions of 
office in the Jerusalem Church. Wikenhauser (Apg. 64): the first stages 
towards the diaconate. 

VERSE 4: In 1.14 already it was said of the Apostles that they ‘continued 
steadfastly in prayer’. That means not only observance of Jewish times of 
prayer (3.1); from Matt. 6.5f.? it is clear that—provided its motive is not to 
impress other men—prayer was regarded by Christians also as a meritorious 
work of piety. According to this high estimate of prayer, inherited from 
Judaism, the Apostles are represented as great men of prayer. We may under- 
stand Luke to mean that the Apostles through their prayers are active for the 
well-being (Heil) of the whole community.? In addition they devote them- 
selves to the dtaxovla* rot Aöyov,? the ministry of teaching. 

VERSE 5: Hpecev Evmrıov is LXX-style, not a rendering of placet. Luke 
describes the scene with an OT turn of phrase.® n&v tò 17006 also can be 
found in the same sense (‘the whole community’) in LXX.’ Stephen is 
full® (of the Spirit and) of xtotts: perhaps this means (cf. I Cor. 13.2b) the 


1 Cf. Rengstorf, Th Wb I, 630, where other and, in our opinion, erroneous conclusions 
are drawn from this text. 

2 This is not to deny that an authentic logion of Jesus may lie behind this Jewish 
Christian tradition. 

3 Loisy analyses moocevyn as ‘exercices communs auxquels ils président dans la 
réunion des fidéles’ (300). The text offers nothing to warrant this interpretation. 

* The word Staxovi« did not find its way into NT via LXX, where on its few occur- 
rences it denotes non-Jewish institutions. The original meaning of ĉixxovetv was ‘serve at 
table’, but it gradually extended to ‘feed and clothe’ and ‘serve’ in general, until the care 
of the poor and ailing came to be covered (TAWb II, 81-93; see esp. 90, lines 35-45 and 84, 
lines 30-41). 

5 This designates teaching and preaching, for which according to Luke the Apostles 
were solely responsible. Billerbeck II, 647, draws attention to a formal parallel in Judaism, 
the ‘service of the Torah’; but this meant only the learning of tradition by frequenting the 
company of the Rabbis. 

6 E.g. II Sam. 3.36 LXX Hoecev Evanıov abrav mévta; Jer. 18.4 Apccev Evarıov 
auto. vorov may also be replaced by évavelov. The addition of tév udnravin D and h 
shows that the scribes took the expression in the sense of ‘the whole congregation’. 

TII Chron. 31.18 ele räv zò nAHBos (7112 727); I Ezra 9.10; Exod. 12.6. 

8 The indeclinable mAhene found in N A C D will be original, and B’s mahon a cor- 
rection: Ropes, Beg. II, 56 and Moulton, 50. 
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faith which confers the power to work miracles (cf. verse 8). Since Irenaeus,* 
Nicolaos has been identified with the founder of the Nicolaitans, but only 
the similarity of name seems to underlie this conclusion. Since Nicolaos was 
born a Gentile (a proselyte of Antioch), we may infcr that the others were 
born Jews. 

VERSE 6: The laying-on of hands was a Judaic practice taken over by the 
Christians.” It did not merely symbolize the conferring of the qualities 
demanded of the office (so Wendt 133): there was real conviction that it 
directly transmitted blessing and power.* 

VERSE 7 supplies a conclusion and a transition. The Word of God here 
appears as a living reality; we should probably say ‘Christianity spread’. The 
congregation at Jerusalem continues its powerful growth—a sign of God’s 
blessing—and (a concrete point with which Luke enlivens an otherwise 
colourless résumé) many priests now give their allegiance. In Jerusalem zur 
Zeit Jesu (II, (1924) 66; ET Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 1969, 204) Jeremias 
estimates that in Jesus’ time the Jews included some 18,000 priests and Levites, 
of whom 10,000 fell into the latter category. The eight thousand or so priests 
had livings so exiguous that they were obliged to follow a trade during the 
ten or eleven months in which their service of the Temple left them free to do 
so (op. cit., 206). There was a deep social gulf between them and the &oytepetg 
(op. cit., 180). In Ant. XX 181, Josephus reports that the &pyıepets sent their 
servants to the threshing-floors of the priests to take the tithe away, ‘and 
it came about that the priests without means died of want’. That shows what 
kind of income these priests enjoyed, but it also enables us to glimpse the ten- 
sion which existed between them and the apytepetc.—On birjxovov tý nlotet 
cf. II Thess. 1.8: Bruce, Acts, 154. 


Criticism has only gradually mastered this passage. In 1913 Wendt 
did not quite know what to make of the opposition of Hellenists and Hebrews; 
on the other hand it struck him (130f.) that the congregation was still small 
(the xA70og could still assemble in one place) and had its poor—therefore 
no community of goods! But in the same year Preuschen, following up a 
suggestion made by E. Schwartz (NGG, 1907, 280ff.), argued that the Seven 
were to care for the spiritual needs of the proselytes, while the Twelve did 
the same for the Jews (36). In 1914 Wellhausen (p. 11) penetrated more 
deeply: the Seven were the leaders of the Hellenists, and we can see signs 
of an incipient schism (such as F. C. Baur had already conjectured). Loisy 


1 Adv. haer. 1.26.3; contrast Clem. Alex. Strom. ii.118.3ff., and iii. 25.5-26.2. 

2 OT precedents: the calling of Joshua to be Moses’ successor, Num. 27.18, 23 and 
the consecration of the Levites, Num. 8.10. The Jaying on of hands in NT forms part of 
baptism (Acts 8.17 and 19.6), ordination (6.6 and 13.3; I Tim. 4.14 and 5.22; II Tim. 
1.6) and healing (Acts 9.17 and 28.8, probably also 5.12, 14.3 and 19.11). 

3 Cf. Beg. V, 137f. (The Laying-on of Hands’), Billerbeck II, 647-61, and our 
comments on 13.3. 
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(1920) suggested that the election of the Seven signified the organization 
of the Hellenistic group, but their final separation (on account of the widows 
dispute) was still not a schism. Lake (in Beg. V, 1933) endeavoured to keep 
more closely in touch with the realities of the Lucan text: the communistic 
experiment of Chapter 4 must have failed, because the subsidized fell out 
among themselves and the dispensers of relief were killed or hounded into 
exile (140-51). Beyer, also in 1933, considered there had been two groups, 
which however united, the Twelve acknowledging the Seven but seeking to 
subordinate them (44). According to Bauernfeind (1939), the Twelve—with 
that faith which moves mountains—entrusted the leaders of the Hellenistic 
group with the charitable work of the whole congregation; the two groups 
did not, however, entirely amalgamate—for only one of them was persecuted 
(105). In the opinion of P. Gaechter, S.J. (1952), the Apostles ordained the 
Seven with full powers for the cure of souls among the Hellenists and cor- 
respondingly ordained seven ‘Presbyters’ for the Hebrews (150ff.). J. Munck 
(1953) throws all criticism to the winds—the persecution, he contends, affected 
the whole community (143), and why should Stephen not have been a Hebrew, 
entirely at one with the primitive congregation (144)? Trocmé (1957) makes a 
distinction between the sense of the present text and that of the ‘original’: 
the former shows the Twelve losing control of the arrangements made for 
the community’s material subsistence; according to the latter—although the 
name ‘Hellenists’ is Luke’s invention (!)—there had always been a Greek- 
speaking group in the Jerusalem community, which played offits official recog- 
nition by the Twelve against the James party (188-91). Finally, C. S. C. 
Williams, likewise in 1957, offered a threefold choice from the views of C. 
Gore (the Seven were the prototype of the deacons), W. K. L. Clarke (they 
were presbyters) and A. M. Farrer (the Seven are elders, and their sending is 
parallel to that of the Apostles, but does not carry the same commission) (96f.). 

As always, we must here distinguish between what Luke himself wished 
to say and what may be inferred from his account. Luke wishes only to 
explain how Stephen (whose martyrdom he is planning to relate) came to 
occupy so prominent a position in the community. The expansion of this 
community had led to a certain tension between so-called Hellenists and 
Hebrews, as the widows among the former were being overlooked in the daily 
dispensation of relief. But as soon as this came to their attention the Apostles, 
themselves wholly claimed by prayer and the ‘ministry of the Word’, had 
seven men chosen from the assembled community to ‘serve tables’. At the 
head of these men came Stephen. 

At first sight this story seems entirely plausible: a critical state of affairs 
in the community—unrest—summoning of a general assembly—a proposal 
of the governing body accepted by the plenary session—creation of a new 
office. But even if Luke makes repeated mention of Staxovety or dtaxovle, he 
does not say that the Seven were made deacons, and for good reason. For the 
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little we learn about these ‘relief officers’ in Acts shows them much rather as 
Christian preachers and missionaries. The collection from Antioch was 
received in Jerusalem not by deacons but by the presbyters (11.30). No 
wonder the exegetes so steadily endeavour to turn the Seven into elders! 

But the tangle may not be so easily unravelled. One must begin at the 
other end, and this means looking beyond the passage under discussion. We 
are told in 8.1 that the whole primitive community, apart from the Apostles, 
was persecuted and dispersed. But in 9.31 it is once more peacefuliy united; 
yet in 11.19ff. those ‘that were scattered’ continue to go preaching through 
various countries. It follows it was not the whole community which was 
persecuted (if it had been, the first move would surely have been an attempt 
to arrest its leaders, the Apostles—cf. 12.1ff.), but a particular group in- 
cluding diaspora Jews from Cyrene (and Cyprus). This inference, once 
admitted, sets off a chain-reaction: at the moment of the persecution the 
primitive community embodied two groups which were already so clearly 
distinct even to outsiders that the one was persecuted, the other left unharmed. 
It is no wonder that Luke could find no place for so profound a cleavage in 
his ideal picture of the primitive community—always éno8vpaddv and éxi tò 
«vt6! Once convinced, however, that this cleavage really existed, we may 
make further deductions concerning the two groups, which Luke chooses to 
style the ‘ Hellenists’ and the ‘Hebrew’. 

It is highly unlikely that the ‘ Hellenists’ were either Gentiles (Cadbury) or 
a group akin to the Qumran sect: the primitive community did not accept 
Gentiles (else why the struggles of Paul?), nor would Qumran’s extreme 
legalism—its essential feature—have been compatible with the way in which 
Stephen’s erstwhile associates went over to preaching to Gentiles (11.20). On 
the other hand Luke himself has left a pointer to what he meant by ‘ Hellenists’ 
and ‘Hebrews’. In 6.9 he provides a closer description of the opponents with 
whom Stephen successfully debated. These are Hellenistic Jews (resident in 
Jerusalem) from the diaspora (Libya (7), Cyrene and Alexandria on the one 
hand, Cilicia and Asia Minor on the other.) There is no intrinsic reason in 
Luke’s narrative for presenting the adversaries of Stephen (and—for Luke— 
of the whole congregation) as Jews born outside Palestine. If Luke does so— 
and in such detail at that—he must have taken this information from a 
tradition. But this datum we may now link with another item of tradition: 
Luke reports in 11.20 that Stephen’s followers included men of Cyrene, i.e. 
compatriots of certain of his opponents, This debate now takes on an intel- 
ligible meaning. For it remains truly remarkable that precisely Hellenistic 
diaspora Jews—and only they—joined issue with Stephen because he worked 
miracles (of healing, perhaps). But the whole story becomes transparently 
clear if Stephen had led a mission among his compatriots and erstwhile 
companions of the synagogue, the more so if that mission had been crowned 
with great success. Luke, however, could not bring Stephen in as a missionary, 
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because he imagined the teaching and preaching to be still the prerogative 
of the twelve Apostles. Consequently he did his best for Stephen and the 
Seven by creating for them an honourable place as guardians of the poor. 

We may surely conclude that Stephen and the ‘ Hellenists’ were in fact 
Hellenistic Jews of the diaspora who had taken up residence in Jerusalem. 
That we are on the right lines here is evidenced not only by the names of the 
Seven, which are Greek without exception, but by the scene at 9.29f., which 
shows Paul campaigning among the ‘Hellenists’ in Jerusalem and offers a 
certain analogy with the story of Stephen. Luke can scarcely have thought of 
Gentiles there, for Gentiles would not actually have plotted to kill a Christian 
missionary who claimed their attention—plots to assassinate Paul are, in 
Acts, hatched exclusively by Jews. In this connection it is not a question 
whether this adventure of Paul’s is historical or not: all that matters is what 
Luke meant by ‘Hellenists’. Since among the Hellenistic diaspora Jews 
dwelling in Jerusalem, according to 6.9, there were men of Cilicia, Paul’s 
homeland, it was natural for Luke to assume that Paul attempted a mission 
among his compatriots. It follows that both in 6.1 and in 9.29 ‘Hellenists’ 
means ‘ Hellenistic diaspora Jews’ whose mother-tongue was Greek, and that 
conversely Luke uses ‘Hebrews’ (cf. "Eßpaidı Siadéxtw, 21.40) to refer to 
the Aramaic-speaking Jews born in Palestine. 

Naturally, this linguistic difference cannot have been the reason why 
Stephen’s group was persecuted. This persecution can have had but one 
possible cause: that the teaching which this group attempted to disseminate 
by its mission contained some element which to many Jews went beyond the 
bounds of the tolerable. (The ‘Hebrews’ probably forbore to publicize their 
views in the same open way, preferring to bear witness in quiet seclusion: 
the great crowd-scenes were doubtless invented by Luke to condense the 
mission in a few impressive tableaux.) Now the stumbling-block could not 
have been the preaching of Jesus as Messiah, for James the brother of the 
Lord was able to maintain this doctrine in Jerusalem right up to the year 60. 
We cannot offhand deduce, from what Luke tells us concerning the charge 
brought against Stephen and his reply to it, the actual contents of the message 
proclaimed by Stephen and his followers, The previous version of the present 
Commentary too was in this respect over-hasty—to that extent Giinter Klein 
was perfectly right in his criticism (ZKG 68 (1957), 368). But Klein’s own 
conjecture, that the Hellenists had already in Jerusalem begun baptizing 
uncircumcised Gentiles, is itself none too convincing, for then the ‘Hebrews’ 
must have rejected such a baptism, and it would be scarcely conceivable that 
they could yet concede it later to Paul and Barnabas. No, Luke’s own pre- 
sentation, on which Stephen’s followers first began accepting uncircumcised 
Gentiles outside Judaea, namely in Syrian Antioch, has an incomparably 
more plausible ring. But in that case what provoked the wrath of the Jews in 
Jerusalem against Stephen and his group can only have been the exercise of 
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great freedom in relation to the law. Jesus himself both used and taught such 
freedom in questions of such practical importance as the Sabbath and ritual 
purity (cf. Mark 2.27 and 7.15). It is entirely possible that the Hellenists 
were more ready than the ‘Hebrews’ to interpret the law in Jesus’ sense: to 
that extent the accusation of 6.14 indirectly expresses a truth. 

Be that as it may, this element in the preaching of the Hellenists must 
have estranged and repelled not only the Jews but also the ‘ Hebrews’: at all 
events, their immunity from the persecution shows that they did not adopt it. 
If so, this would explain the shabby treatment of the Hellenistic widows. For 
here Luke’s account contains a puzzle: a ‘daily ministration’ existed before 
the widows’ dispute, so someone must have done the ministering—Wendt 
suggested this was the work of private benefactors. Yet either the offerings 
were distributed from a central store, in which case the office which ostensibly 
is only now created must already have existed; or the private benefactors 
from time to time distributed their offerings personally to the families and 
individuals befriended, in which case one fails to see why they should sud- 
denly have ceased giving to the Hellenistic widows. The D scribe had already 
pondered this question and his solution appears in his addition: év th diaxovle 
av ‘EBpatwv (6.1): the daily distribution must have been in the hands of 
the ‘Hebrews’. That these distributors began to ‘overlook’ the Hellenistic 
widows (note the imperfect xaoeQewootveo!) accords with the hypothesis that 
the Hellenistic Christians had become suspect to the others and began to 
sense the fact on some such tell-tale occasion as—precisely—the distribution 
of poor-relief. If matters had thus come to a head, the ‘Hebrews’ would 
presumably have had no objection to the Hellenists’ forming a community 
of thcir own under the leadership of the Seven. This would explain all the more 
easily why the ‘Hebrews’ were not touched by the persecution. 

Bauernfeind has raised the question whether such an organized group 
headed by the Seven could have subsisted alongside the community of the 
twelve Apostles. However, the problem is not whether it could have subsisted, 
but that it could have arisen—and this Bauernfeind concedes. Let us remem- 
ber that the contemporaries of the Twelve by no means saw them as Diirer- 
esque figures surpassing average men; they were the twelve witnesses to the 
Resurrection, who were neither the first nor yet the last to have seen the 
risen Lord. Nothing rules out the possibility that the ‘above five hundred 
brethren’ of I Cor. 15.6 included many a so-called Hellenist—perhaps 
Stephen himself among them. Then again, Gal. 2.9 shows that when Paul 
came to Jcrusalem for the second time it was not ‘the twelve Apostles’ 
who formed the real leadership of the community, but Cephas, John and the 
Lord’s brother. Gal. 1.18f. prompts one to ask whether the situation was so 
very different at the time of Paul’s first visit. Even then two or three years 
had elapsed since the persecution of 8.1, yet the Jerusalem community still 
seems to consist only of the ‘Hebrews’ with their leaders. 
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Luke rounds off the episode with a transitional note on the adherence 
of many priests to the Christian community. It has recently been suggested 
that these reinforcements came from the Qumran community, which had a 
strong priestly element. But the ratio of priests to laity there was at most one 
to ten, and the ‘Essenes’ themselves, of whom the Qumran sect is now generally 
believed to have formed part, did not, according to Philo and Josephus, 
number much above four thousand. This implies a maximum of about four 
hundred Essene priests. On the other hand, Jeremias reckons the number of 
Jewish priests in Palestine at around eight thousand. The probability that it 
was precisely the priestly élite of Qumran which went over to the Christians 
is thus infinitesimally small. On the other hand the Jewish priests in the 
country formed a poor and depressed class, and there is nothing against the 
view that many of them opened their hearts to the gospel. 


17 
ACTS 6: 8-7: 1 
THE ARREST OF STEPHEN 


8 But Stephen, full of grace and power, wrought great wonders and signs 
among the people. ? But there arose some of those who were of the so- 
called synagogue of the Libertines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and of 
those from Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen. 1° And they were 
not able to withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with which hespoke. 1! Then 
they suborned men, who said: ‘We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses and God.’ 1? And they stirred up the people and the 
elders and the scribes, and came upon him and seized him, and brought him 
into the High Council, 4° and set up false witnesses, who said: ‘This man 
never ceases to speak words against this holy place and the law: 14 for 
we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth will destroy this place, 
and change the customs which Moses delivered to us.” 4° And all who sat 
in the High Council, fastening their eyes on him, saw his face like the face of 
an angel. 7 And the High Priest said, ‘Are these things so?’ 


Bibliography: See § 16. 
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VERSE 8: The Sivaytc here coupled with y&otç corresponds to the riorıs 
of verse 5: it is the miraculous power which enables Stephen to perform the 
great wonders and signs’ among the ‘people’, i.e. the Jews. By these he 
attracts the special attention of the Jews. Arguing from Luke’s text, Zahn 
(241) contests the supposition that Stephen actually preached, but con- 
cedes that he ‘did not refrain from uttering the name of Jesus... and prob- 
ably used other words also to refer the sick to this saviour from all ill’. 


ID adds, in accordance with the taste of a later age, ‘through the Name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

2 Zahn failed to notice that this was merely to reintroduce Stephen’s preaching in all 
but name. 
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VERSE 14: Here Luke introduces, as though it were a word of Stephen’s 
concerning Jesus, a saying which according to the other Evangelists played 
a part in the trial of Jesus himself.! As regards the second half of the verse, 
Bauernfeind (110) correctly points to such antecedents as Mark 2.23ff., 
3.26f., 7.14f. and 10.5f., and Matt. 5.21f.? 

VERSE 15: @revioavres: see on 1.10. This exact focussing of the eyes makes 
it impossible to dismiss the following experience (eldov xtA.) as illusion or 
imagination. ‘Like the face of an angel’: this transfiguration signifies for 
Luke that Stephen is filled with the Holy Spirit, and thereby enabled to make 
the speech which now follows. At the same time God is accrediting Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin.? 


CHAPTER 7 
VERSE 1: For ei in direct questions see Bl.-Debr. § 440, 3. The accused is 
called upon to answer the charge. 


Luke here shows how Stephen came to stand accused: his (healing) 
miracles made an impression and aroused the opposition of Hellenistic 
Jews, who forced him into expressing his opinions; that is the gist of 6.8f. 
But he got the better of his opponents, who therefore turned to other means, 
i.e. a Smear-campaign which set the people and certain members of the High 
Council (elders and scribes are mentioned) against him. Stephen was seized, 


could not have been used! For the same reasons tézo¢ is interpreted by Zahn (244f.) as 
*Jerusalem’ and by Jacquier (199) as the council-chamber. Naturally it is the Temple which 
is meant. In addition we have to take into account the influence on this verse of Mark 
14.57ff. 

1 According to Mark 14.58 and Matt. 26.61 (cf. Mark 15.29 and Matt. 27.40) the 
saying is attributed to Jesus by false witnesses; according to John 2.19, 21, on the other 
hand, it was misunderstood. Matthew tones it down with ‘I can destroy’, John by changing 
it to ‘the temple of my body’. The antithesis of vadv yeroorolntoy and dyetpomotnzov is 
only found in Mark 14.58 (cf. Philo, De vita Mos. II § 88, iepöv yetoorotntov and Isa, 
16.12 LXX): here an eschatological cvent appears to be prophesied—the earthly Temple is 
to be destroyed, and replaced at the Parousia (three days later?) by the heavenly Temple 
of which it is the mere prefigurement. According to Enoch 90.20 the Lord of the sheep 
will bring them a new house, larger and taller than the old. Rev. 21.22 denies the existence 
of any Temple in the new Jerusalem. 

2 An alleged saying of Jesus against the law seems also (indirectly) attested by Matt. 
5,17, a Jewish Christian logion refuting the assertion current among the Jews that Jesus 
was out to abolish the law. Even more than Luke 16.17, Matt. 5.18 poses the question 
whether the law is inoperative in the new era. 

3 It was frequently said in Judaism that devout or holy men resembled angels (Bill. 
II, 665f.). Of the transfiguraticn of a martyr Loisy says (317f.): ‘This feature, which we meet 
in the martyr stories of every age, must often have corresponded to reality. Here however 
it is out of place as preface to a lecture on the history of Israel, and belongs rather at the end 
of 7.56...’ Whether Luke’s material contained this feature, but in another place, must be 
dealt with separately (see general discussion). Zahn says, ‘Stephen ... betrays by his 
radiant countenance that he is enthusiastically ready . . . to bear witness to the truth of 
Jesus’ words’ (246); such psychologizing is quite beside the point. 
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dragged before the Council, and accused of continually blaspheming Moses 
and God. The proof ?—false witnesses quote him as saying that Jesus would 
destroy the Temple and change the customs handed down from Moses. But 
the transfiguration of Stephen, visible to all the Council, testifies that God has 
in this hour filled him with his Holy Spirit. 

Critical scholarship sensed here from an early date a conflict between 
lynch law and orderly trial proceedings. Source-research suggested three solu- 
tions: (a) the source spoke of an act of terrorism, but the reviser introduced a 
court-trial (thus e.g. Weiss, Einl., 2nd edn. 1889, 574 n. 5; Wendt, 134 n. 2); 
(b) the source spoke of a regular trial, but the reviser introduced features of 
‘popular’ justice (Loisy, 308); (c) two sources were worked together, one 
speaking of a trial, the other of a lynching (Feine, 186f., 190ff.; Spitta, 96ff.; 
J. Weiss, 498f.; Jiingst, 67ff.). 

But these conclusions as to sources have no solid foundation. Luke did 
not imagine the High Council as a worthy body keeping strictly within the 
letter of legality, but as an assembly capable of any act of violence and 
carried away, unchecked, by its passion (5.33, 23.10). Hence he could portray 
the behaviour of the authorities as exhibiting both juridical and anarchic fea- 
tures. In view of this it is important that certain facts nevertheless betray the 
use of a tradition. For one thing, it is Stephen who here stands in the centre 
of the trial and persecution. This does not correspond to Luke’s normal 
conception or scheme: hitherto it has been the Apostles who, as alone entitled 
to expound the doctrine (6.4), have occupied the focus of attention. If they 
here have no role to play and are not even persecuted (8.1), the author must 
be following a line imposed on him by a tradition concerning Stephen. 
Secondly, it has hitherto been the Christians’ real enemies, the Sadducees, 
who have seized the initiative (4. 1ff., 5.17ff.), but here it is Hellenistic Jews 
of the diaspora (6.9). There was nothing to oblige Luke to introduce these 
men, unless there was a tradition he could not ignore. Finally, Luke’s explana- 
tion of why Stephen was accused and done to death remains unsatisfactory: 
‘great wonders and signs’ on the part of a Christian welfare-officer are in 
themselves no occasion for diaspora Jews to draw him into debate. These 
miracles are furthermore represented in so abstract a manner that (pace 
Bauernfeind, 108) no tradition of the Hellenists can surely be discerned 
in them. More probably, Luke himself found Stephen’s disputation with 
Hellenistic diaspora Jews uncongenial, and did his best to explain it in terms 
of the miracles. Needless to say, he was debarred from depicting Stephen as a 
teacher and preacher since he had represented prayer and the ministry of the 
Word (in 6.4) as a preserve claimed by the Apostles themselves. 

Luke introduced the High Council because he wished as a historian to 
present the action in logical continuity with the earlier persecutions of the 
Christians. At the same time this produced an ostensibly natural climax: 
the first trial had ended in mere threatenings (4.17, 21), the second (though 
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the intention io kill became evident in 5.33) with scourging (5.40). But the 
third will culminate in the sentence of death and the scattering of the congrega- 
tion. However, it was not only the historian in Luke who welcomed a Sanhedrin 
trial-scene at this point, but also the author. Here alone—not before any 
howling mob!—was there scope for the great speech which would enable Luke 
to make the Christian position vis-a-vis Judaism plain. It goes without saying 
that in the circumstances the moderating Gamaliel and the Pharisees who 
(according to Luke!) to some extent sympathized with the Christians do not 
make themselves heard—Luke possessed the happy gift of forgetting people 
when they might interfere with his literary designs. 

On the other hand Luke here brings in the false witnesses whom he did 
not mention in connection with the trial of Jesus (cf. Mark 14.55-60 and 
Luke 22.66f.). He further cites the alleged saying of Jesus concerning the 
destruction of the Temple, which gave so much trouble to the other Evangelists 
(cf. Mark 14.58, Matt. 26.61 and John 2.19). Luke felt no need to tone it 
down or get around it, so the concept of yetporolytoc, the proclamation of 
the Temple built anew, the allegory of the Temple as the body of Jesus—all 
are absent. As the statement of false witnesses about what Stephen reported 
as a word attributed to Jesus, the saying is now so far removed from Jesus 
that these expedients are superfluous. (On the other hand Luke adds the 
‘changing of the customs delivered by Moses’, which does not appear in the 
other forms of the logion. The concrete sense of this is not stated. But from 
21.21 we may gather that it refers to dispensing with circumcision.) Thus in 
relating the trial of the first martyr, Luke had the trial of Jesus in mind and 
used material which might have been dangerous if applied to the earlier 
occasion. It would therefore be methodologically wrong to try to deduce 
something of Stephen’s real history from the details of 6.13f. How little, at 
bottom, the saying of Jesus fits the Lucan context is evident from these same 
verses: Luke has the accusers maintain that Stephen incessantly speaks against 
the Temple and the law, and as an instance of this allegedly continual criticism 
he adduces one isolated logion which they claim to have heard him say. But 
this logion represents the only concrete material Luke could find on which to 
base both the accusation and Stephen’s defence-speech. In fact Luke here 
followed very bold tactics, using the logion as a stepping-stone for his own 
polemic against the Temple (and the Temple cult). However, we must wait 
until the next section to discuss this polemic, for it is there that it finds 
expression. 


18 
ACTS 7: 2-53 
STEPHEN’S SPEECH 


2 But he said: ‘Brethren and fathers, listen. The God of glory appeared 
to our father Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he settled in 
Haran, “and said to him: “Go out from your land and from your 
kindred, and come into the land which I will show you.” 4 Then he went 
out of the land of the Chaldaeans and settled in Haran: and from there, after 
his father’s death, He removed him into this land wherein you now dwell: 
5 and He gave him no inheritance in it, not even a foot’s breadth; and He 
promised to give it to him in possession, and to his seed after him, although 
he had no child. © But God spoke in this way: that his seed would sojourn 
in a strange land, and that they would enslave them, and ill-treat them for 
four hundred years. 7 “And the nation to which they shall be in bondage 
I will judge,” said God: “‘and after that they will come forth, and serve me in 
this place.” ® And He gave him the covenant of circumcision: and so he 
begat Isaac, and circumcised him the eighth day; and Isaac Jacob, and Jacob 
the twelve patriarchs. ° And the patriarchs, moved with jealousy, sold 
Joseph into Egypt; and God was with him, 1° and delivered him out of all 
his afflictions, and gave him favour and wisdom before Pharaoh king of 
Egypt; and he made him governor over Egypt and all his house. !! Now 
there came a famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction: and our 
fathers found no sustenance. 1? But when Jacob heard that there was corn 
in Egypt, he sent our fathers a first time. 13 And at the second time Joseph 
made himself known to his brethren; and Joseph’s lineage was made known 
to Pharaoh. 14 And Joseph sent, and called to him Jacob his father and 
all his kindred, amounting to seventy-five souls. 4° And Jacob went down 
into Egypt; and he died, himself, and our fathers; 4° and they were carried 
over to Shechem, and laid in the tomb that Abraham bought for a price in 
silver from the sons of Hamor in Shechem. 

17 But as the time of the promise drew near, which God pledged to 
Abraham, the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, 7° till there arose 
another king over Egypt who knew not Joseph. 1? This king, full of cunning 
against our race, ill-treated our fathers to make them cast out their babes, 
that they might not be kept alive. ?° At this season Moses was born, and 
he was fair in God’s eyes; and he was nurtured three months in his father’s 
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house. *! But when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, 
and nurtured him for her own son. ?? And Moses was instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words and works. 
23 But when he was well-nigh forty years old, it came into his heart to visit 
his brethren the children of Israel. ?* And seeing one suffer wrong, he 
defended him, and avenged him who was oppressed, smiting the Egyptian. 
25 But he thought that his brethren would understand that God by his 
hand was giving them salvation; but they did not understand. 2° And the 
next day he appeared to them as they fought, and tried to reconcile them 
peacefully, saying: “‘ Men, you are brethren: why do you wrong one another ?” 
27 But he who did his neighbour wrong thrust him away, saying: “ Who 
made you a ruler and a judge over us? ?® Would you kill me, as you 
killed the Egyptian yesterday?” 7? And Moses fied at this saying, and 
became a sojourner in the land of Midian, where he begat two sons. °° And 
when forty years were fulfilled, an angel appreared to him in the wilder- 
ness of Mount Sinai, in a flame of fire in a bush. °! And when Moses 
saw it he wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to look closely, there 
came the voice of the Lord: “I am the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” And Moses trembled, and dared not look 
closely. °? And the Lord said to him: “Loose the shoes from your feet, 
for the place on which you are standing is holy ground. °*I have indeed 
seen the affliction of my people in Egypt, and have heard their groaning, and 
I have come down to deliver them: and now come, I will send you into 
Egypt.” 

35 This Moses, whom they disowned, saying, “Who made you a ruler 
and a judge?”, him did God send, both a ruler and a redeemer, by the 
hand of the angel who appeared to him in the bush. 7° This man led them 
out, having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea and in the 
wilderness forty years. ?’ This Moses it is who said to the children of 
Israel: “A prophet shall God raise up to you from among your brethren, like 
me.” 38 This is he who in the assembly in the wilderness was mediator 
between the angel who spoke to him on Mount Sinai and our fathers: who 
received living sayings to give to you; °? to whom our fathers would not 
be obedient, but thrust him from them, and turned back in their hearts to 
Egypt, *° saying to Aaron: “Make us gods which shall go before us, for 
as for this Moses, who led us out of the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” *! And they made a calf in those days, and brought a 
sacrifice to the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their hands. ** But God 
turned, and gave them up to serve the host of heaven, as it is written in the 
book of the prophets: “ Did you offer to me slain beasts and sacrifices forty 
years in the wilderness, O House of Israel? *° And you took up the tent of 
Moloch, and the star of the god Rephan, the idols which you made to wor- 
ship them: and I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 
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44 Our fathers had the tent of witness in the wilderness, just as He 
who spoke to Moses commanded, that he should make it according to the 
pattern which he had seen. *° This our fathers in their turn brought in 
with Joshua, when they entered on the possession of (the land of) the nations 
whom God drove out before our fathers, down to the days of David. *° He 
found favour in the sight of God, and asked to find a habitation for the 
God of Jacob. 4*7 But Solomon built Him a house. 43 Nevertheless the 
Most High does not dwell in that made with hands: as the prophet says: 
49 «The heaven is my throne, and the earth the footstool of my feet: 
what manner of house would you build me?’ says the Lord, ‘or what is the 
place of my rest? °° Did not my hand make all these things?’” 

51 You stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, you always 
resist the Holy Spirit. As your fathers did, so do you. $? Which of the 
prophets did your fathers not persecute? And they killed those who 
proclaimed beforehand the coming of the Righteous One; of whom you have 
now become betrayers and murderers, °° you who received the law by 
ordinances of angcls, and did not keep it.’ 
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VERSE 2: &vöpes a&deAGpot xat narepes: Paul too addresses the Jews in this 
way in 22.1; the formulation has a Greek ring. ‘The God of glory’ (Ps. 29 
(28).3) opens the long series of OT citations and expressions which is a 
feature of this speech. ‘Appeared to Abraham’ corresponds to Gen. 12.7 
LXX, and ‘when he was in Mesopotamia’ to Gen. 12.1. But the author 
wrongly relates Gen. 12 to Abraham’s first departure instead of the second.’ 
Verses 2 to 8 are devoted to Abraham’s story. 

VERSE 3: Accordingly Gen. 12.1 is here understood as referring to the 
exodus from Ur in Chaldaea. The words ‘from your father’s house’ are 
omitted, for of course Abraham journeyed from Ur in the company of 
his father Terah. 

VERSE 4: The reader of Gen. 11.27-12.4 is left with the impression that 
Abraham departed from Haran after the death of his father. And here Luke 
was no more an exception than Philo, who in De migr. Abr. $ 177 also places 
this departure after Terah’s death. People “with an unusual instinct for mental 
arithmetic’ (Beg. IV, 70) will calculate as follows: when Abraham was born 
Terah was seventy years old (Gen. 11.26); since Abraham when he left 
Haran was seventy-five (Gen. 12.4) and Terah attained the age of 205 (Gen. 
11.32), Terah must have survived Abraham’s departure by sixty years. ‘The 
land in which you now live’ is striking: Stephen himself lives there too. With 
x&xetGev God suddenly replaces Abraham as the subject. 

VERSE 5 makes use of God’s words in Deut. 2.5 as a suitably ‘biblical’ 
expression (they really refer to Mount Seir, which is to remain in the hands of 


1 Abraham journeyed from Ur in Chaldaea (called ydpa rav XadrSalwv in Gen. 
11.28, 31 and 15.7 LXX) to Haran. There he received (Gen. 12.1 ff.) God’s command to 
set out for Canaan. The present verse, however, attaches this command to the first migra- 
tion, from Mesopotamia to Haran, not the second, from Haran to Canaan. Philo can 
occasionally explain the significance of Abraham's migration by reference to Gen. 12.1 
(De Abr. 62-7), even though he knows well enough (as proved by De migr. Abr. 176) that 
Gen. 12.4f. relates to the departure from Haran. There is therefore no need to suppose a 
“scholastic tradition’ here followed by Luke (Beg. IV, 70). Josephus, also cited in this 
connection, combines the two migrations in a single exodus ‘from Chaldaea to Canaan’ 
(Ant. I, 154). Though the origin of the ‘scholastic tradition’ has been seen in Gen. 15.7, 
neither Philo nor Josephus mentions that verse in this connection. 
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the Edomites). Next Gen. 17.8 is pressed into service (‘I will give to you and 
your seed the land... .’). That Abraham had as yet no son could have been 
an occasion for speaking of his faith; but the opportunity is not taken.! 
The negation of dvtog by odx rather than w arises from the feeling that od is 
‘the proper negative for a statement of a downright fact’ (Moulton 232). 

VERSE 6: Gen. 15.13 LXX is now quoted by way of explanation: the 
descendants of Abraham will have to spend four hundred? years as né&potxor 
in slavery (to the Egyptians). 

VERSE 7: The first half is an exact quotation of Gen. 15.14 LXX: Egypt 
will be punished for this oppression. The second half quotes Exod. 3.12, 
replacing ‘on this mountain’ (Horeb) by ‘in this place’ (Canaan or Jerusalem). 

VERSE 8 enlists Gen, 17.10 to make the transition to the story of the 
patriarchs. The ‘covenant of circumcision’ here appears as a divine gift. 
Then mentions of Isaac’s circumcision (Gen. 21.4) and of Jacob are used as 
stepping-stones to the twelve patriarchs and the story of Joseph, which 
extends from verse 9 to verse 16. 

VERSE 9 contains echoes of Gen. 37.11 (‘his brothers became envious of 
him’) and 37.28 (‘and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites . . . and they brought 
Joseph down to Egypt’). The term ‘patriarchs’ for the sons of Jacob is a late 
usage (Beg. IV, 72).? 

VERSE 10: Gen. 39.21 runs: ‘and the Lord was with Joseph’. Gen. 41.41 
contributes ‘I have set you over all Egypt’. The verse also alludes to Ps. 105 
(104).21: ‘He made him lord of his house’.* y&pıv is expanded—as in Acts 
4.33 and 6.8—by the addition of xal soplav, which admittedly does not fit 
‘before Pharaoh’ so well as yapıv. The reference is to Joseph’s divinely 
inspired skill in the reading of dreams. 

VERSE 11: The yopt&opata are indeed mentioned in Gen. 42.27, but 
here the influence is that of Ps. 37(36).19 (Preuschen, 39). But the essential 
contributions are those of Gen. 41.54, 56 (‘there arose a great famine over 
all the land’) and 42.5 (‘there was a famine in the land of Canaan’). 

VERSE 12 presents Gen. 42. 1f. simplified. xodtov is Hellenistic for modtepov 
and ele Hellenistic for èv. D following LXX reads év (Bruce, Acts 165). 

VERSE: 13: żyvoploðy (B A) = Gen. 45.1.° Even if Joseph were a rbros 
of the redeeming Messiah, the twofold coming of the brothers would still 


1 No reference is made to Abraham's purchase of the cave of Machpelah near Hebron 
(Gen. 23). According to verse 16 it was in Shechem (= Samaria), not in Hebron, that 
Abraham bought a burial-ground. 

2 Exod. 12.40 says 430 years: the present verse retains the round figure of Gen. 15.13. 

3 Where reference is made to the title ‘The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs’, as 
well as to IV Macc. 7.19 and 16.25. 

“This psalm is important as exemplifying the edification drawn by the Jews from 
their history between Abraham and Moses. Many of the themes of verses 2 to 9 can be 
traced to it. The subject of xatactjoas in verse 10 is not Pharaoh but God. 

5 Most MSS of Acts, influenced by the d&veyvweiteto of LXX, have aveyvwplofy. 
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not justify our thinking of the first and second advent of Jesus (pace Beg. IV, 
73). yévog: Joseph’s family (Gen. 45.16). For according to Gen. 41.12 
Pharaoh already knew that Joseph was a rats “EBoatoc. 

VERSE 14: According to Gen. 46.26, Jacob came to Egypt with sixty-six 
‘souls’. If Jacob himself, Joseph and the latter’s two sons are added, this gives 
a round total of seventy (Gen. 46.27). LXX does not include Jacob and 
Joseph, but does include nine sons of Joseph in the reckoning, thus arriving 
(Gen. 46.27 LXX) at the ‘seventy-five souls’ of Acts.! ¿v = ‘amounting to’, 
‘in all’; Moulton, 103. 

VERSE 15: Cf. Deut. 10.22 (‘The fathers went down into Egypt’) and 
Exod. 1.6 (‘And Joseph died, and all his brethren’). adté¢ seems to refer to 
Jacob, to whom then the statement of verse 16 also applies. 

VERSE 16: Jacob and his twelve sons are laid to rest in the tomb which 
Abraham had purchased at Shechem. Here Abraham’s purchase (Gen. 23) 
is confused with Jacob’s (Gen. 33.19)—the text is cited from memory.” See 
J. Jeremias, Heiligengräber, 31-8, 95f. 

VERSE 17: Here we find xa@ac in the rare temporal connotation— ‘as’, 
‘when’ (Bauer, Wb 773). 6 ypdvog ts éxayyeAlac: the time of the promise’s 
fulfilment.’ Use is made of Exod. 1.7. 

VERSE 18 quotes Exod. 1.8 LXX verbatim. 

VERSE 19 makes freer use of Exod. 1.10f. xatacoplGopo, ‘to outwit’ 
(only here in NT), renders the Hithpa‘el form of 227; xaxéw means to “ill- 
treat’ or ‘torment’—the prophecy of 7.6 fulfilled.* 

VERSE 20 begins the section dealing with Moses, which extends to verse 
44, In Ex. 2.2 the child is called no more than 319 (‘goodly’), which LXX (cf. 
also Hebr. 11.23) translates by &oretog”; tõ Dei is added as an intensive, as 


1 Since Joseph and his sons did not now come from Canaan, this number is in any 
case wrong (Loisy, 326). Exod. 1.5 ‘from Jacob descended 75 souls” is on the other hand 
incontrovertible. 

2 There are no grounds for Bauernfeind’s conjecture that we may here possess ‘the 
remains of a thoroughly authentic report’ (115). There is nothing in OT on the burial of 
Joseph’s brothers. According to Josephus Ant. II, 198f., Jubilees 46.8 and the ‘Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs’ (see thereon, and on the Rabbinic tradition, Bill. II, 672-8) they 
were laid to rest with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the double cave near Hebron. This 
later tradition imagined the bones of all the patriarchs together in one grave. This may have 
resulted from a generalization of the report of the burial of Joseph in Shechem in Joshua 
24.32. 
3 duoAoyvéw, which was later felt to mean ‘make a confession’, is replaced by iray- 
rEMoparin B*° D E, and by duvöoverin &. 

“ On the loosely subjoined infinitive see Bl.-Debr. § 400, 8; but a final sense may be 
intended here: ‘he tormented our fathers to make them expose their babies’. Though the 
proper meaning of Gwoyovéw is "bring to life’, it is used here and in other places of LXX 
and Luke in the sense of ‘keep alive’ (cf. Exod. 1.18). 

5 According to Bill. II, 678, the Targum Jerusalem I interprets: ‘The woman... 
bore a son at the end of six months, and when she saw that it was a viable child she hid it 
for three months...’ 
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in Jonah 3.2: Nineveh was a city peyan TG OeG, a great and powerful city 
(Moulton, 104, speaks of the ‘dative of the person judging’; see also Bruce 
167). 

VERSE 21: In Exod. 2.5 Pharaoh’s daughter &velixro the little ‘ark’ and 
in Exod. 2.10 &yevnßn «ùt els vidv. On Eyewn On, &vetorpy and Exadev8y, 
see comments on 22.3 below. 

VERSE 22: According to Exod. 4.10-16, Aaron becomes spokesman 
because Moses is devoid of eloquence; Exod. 4.10 LXX depicts him as even 
loyvépevoc, ‘stammering’. This did not prevent later legend (Josephus 
Ant. 11 272; III 13ff.) from turning him into a great orator.? 

VERSE 23: The 120-year span of Moses’ life was occasionally, on the 
cue of the forty years in the wilderness, dissected into three equal parts 
(Billerbeck II. 679f.). For &veßn ext thy xaodtav see e.g. Isa. 65.16 (LXX), 
and Jer. 3.16, 51 (44 M).21 and 28 (51 M).50. The end of the verse alludes 
to Exod. 2.11 but replaces é&}A0ev mpd¢ by émtaxertouat, which is especially 
frequent in LXX (e.g. Exod. 3.16 and 4.31), ‘to look someone up’, with the 
subsidiary sense of concern for his welfare. 

VERSE 24: nata&ac tov Atyurtiov—Exod. 2.12. The usual meaning of 
Aubvonar is ‘defend’, but Isa. 59.16 LXX admits the translation ‘he helped 
him’. As in Luke 18.7, roreiv thy éxdixnow means ‘to exact retribution’; 
Judges 11.36 LXX uses the phrase with the same meaning.” 

VERSE 25: Philo, Vita Mos. I, § 44, exculpates Moses’ deed by labelling 
the Egyptian overseer a ‘beast in human form’. But here the killing is under- 
stood as an act of God, of which Moses is merely the agent. For the first time 
in the speech we hear the theme of the people’s incomprehension and their 
failure to recognize the saviour sent by God. 

VERSE 26 offers a free rendering of Exod. 2.13.” Loisy (331) suggests 
that &p8n represents the appearance of God’s envoy. ouvyAdaccev is a 
conative imperfect (Moulton, 129). 

VERSES 27f.: From a purely logical point of view, 6 adixav xtA. (modelled 
on Acyet tH &Sixodvet in Exod, 2.13 LXX) contradicts the preceding ‘one 
another’. But here (it is different in Exodus) Moses is addressing not the guilty 
man but both contestants, who represent the whole of strife-torn Israel. The 
words anwoaro «ùtóv, characterizing the attitude of Israel to the man sent 
by God, are an addition to the OT text; verses 35 and 39 refer back to them. 


1 The starting-point of this tradition may perhaps be seen in Ecclesiasticus 45.3. 
According to Philo, Vita Mos. I § 23, Moses was also an adept of the mysteries of Egypt. 
Luke 24.19 styles Jesus duvardg Ev Epyw xal Adyw, probably not by chance but because 
Moses is the tuzoc here. 

2 The Western text adds, in accordance with Exod. 2.12, ‘and hid him in the sand’. 

3 Bill. II, 680, prefers to translate: ‘You are men who are brothers’. But &vdeec is the 
normal form of address, hence “Men, you are brothers!’ The Western text ‘corrects’ to: 
“What are you doing, &vdpe¢q adeAqpol?’ 
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VERSE 29: According to Exod. 2.15 Moses flees because Pharaoh seeks 
to kill him; here his own people are the cause of his flight (‘at this saying’). 
There are echoes of Exod. 2.22 and 18.3.1 

VERSE 30: ‘Forty years’—see on verse 23 above. The wording corresponds 
to Exod. 3.1f., except that there the place of revelation is situated Uno tdv 
Ecnuov, ‘down behind the wilderness’.? 

VERSE 31 freely renders Exod. 3.3f. Hitherto only the angel of the Lord 
had appeared, but now we hear the voice of God himself. 

VERSE 32: While the words of God are quoted exactly enough from Exod. 
3,6, the reaction of the man is freely paraphrased. The revelation of the name 
of God is not related; only the continuity of the revelation is indicated. 

VERSE 33 corresponds to Exod. 3.5: in OT the prohibition to come near 
precedes the revelation. It is an ancient Oriental custom that shoes must not 
be worn in a holy place. That here ‘the main idea of the speech, that God once 
revealed himself in a strange land and made a place there holy . . . comes 
once again clearly to the fore’ (Wendt, 144) is a bold assertion. The emphasis 
lies on verse 34. 

VERSE 34: almost literal quotations from Exod. 3.7f. and 10. In deüpo 
amoovelAw we have an example of the ‘conjunctive of exhortation’, ‘come, 
then; let me send you’ (Bl.-Debr. § 364, 1; Radermacher?, 169): this sending 
of Moses is the culmination of the extract from his history given here. 

VERSE 35: Now we have an abrupt change of style. The placid flow of 
historical narrative gives way to passionate, rhetorically heightened indict- 
ment. The Jews—for, as with Barnabas’ deed (4.36f.), the isolated case of 
verse 27 is generalized as a typical occurrence—‘denied’ Moses and behaved 
then towards him as now towards Jesus (cf. 3.13f.!). But the correspondence 
does not end here: &pxovra matches &pxnyös in 3.15 and 5.31, and Autpwrhy 
has its counterpart in Luke 24.21.* The leader and redeemer sent by God is 
rejected by the Jews: this applies both to Moses and to Jesus, though the 
speaker does not come to the theme of Jesus until verse 52.° déxéctaAxev: the 
sending is an action of a continuous nature (Moulton, 144). 

1 Loisy (332) interprets the details symbolically: the flight to Midian = carrying of 
the gospel to the Gentiles (!); birth of two sons = fruitfulness of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. But in reality the text treats the persons and events as túrxog, not allegorically. 
The details which are not ‘typical’ (e.g. the two sons) preserve the narrative from becoming 
pale and colourless. 

2The Rabbis wondered why God should have chosen to speak from a thornbush. 
An attractive answer was ‘To teach men that there is no place, however desolate, not even 
a thornbush, without the Shekinah’ (Bill. II, 680). 

3 A sign of this is the heavily stressed, repeated totrov, taken up again in verses 
36-8 by the threefold ot<oc. Cf. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 164f. and 222ff. Luke employs 
the style of the encomium, originally devised for the praise of a god, for the eulogy of 
Moses, the man of God, as did Philo for the emperor (Leg. ad Gaium, C.-W. VI, 145ff.). 


* A\utpwt7 is applied to the xdptogin Ps. 19.14(18.15 LXX)and to God in Ps. 79 (78).35. 
5 Wendt (145) glosses abv xeıpl ayy&)ou ‘escorted by the angel’. Lake lists év xeıpl, 


aby xetot and 81& xetpdc all as rendering "1.3 = instrumental ‘through’ (Beg. IV, 77). 
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VERSE 36: Apart from oöroc, which preserves the style of verse 35, this 
verse carries on the story of Moses. It bears a striking resemblance to Assump- 
tio Mosis 3.11 (Beg. IV, 77f.).1 Such an aggregation was clearly popular. 
According to Exod. 7.3 it was God himself who promised to perform ‘many 
wonders and signs in the land of Egypt’. 

VERSE 37: Again ob<é¢ éoztv. Here the theme of Deut. 18.15 once more 
emerges: sce on 3.22 above. 

VERSE 38: oörög otv for a third time. éxxAyota: in Deut. 4.10, 9.10 
and 18.16 huéoa tie éxxAnotac is the day on which the people gather to 
receive the law, hence éxxAnota here signifies the ‘gathering’ or ‘assembly’. 
As in Acts 9.19 and 20.18, yiyvouaı pet& means ‘to be together with’.? 
Moses received Aöyıa? Cave to transmit to the people—cf. Deut. 32.45-7: 
originally this implies that those who observed the law would live long, 
whence these sayings were called ‘your life’, i.e. “lifegiving’; but Luke has in 
mind that €w7 which is participation in the Kingdom of God. 

VERSE 39: According to Wendt (146) this verse is based on Ezek. 20. 
Artwoavro certainly occurs there in verses 13, 16 and 24 (with reference to 
God’s commandments), but Estpapnoav eis Atyurvov reflects Num. 14.3 
(‘Now it is better for us to return into Egypt’). Of course, the present verse 
‘spiritualizes’ this return: ‘they became once more Egyptian in their hearts’, 
i.e. fell into the idolatry which prevailed in Egypt. The disobedience of godless 
Israel is dramatically emphasized by the use of the three verbs. 

VERSE 40 is taken almost word for word from Ex. 32.1. The speaker 
sees this as expressing a worship of various idols.* The nominativus pendens 
is not un-Greek (Moulton 69). 

VERSE 41: Cf. Exod. 32.4 (émoinoay . . . udcyov) and 32.6 (mpochveyzav 
Buotav). In I Kings 3.15 LXX dvayetv is used for the bringing-up of the 
sacrifice to the altar. The whole guilt is placed on the shoulders of the people, 
Aaron being relegated to the background. The idolater’s veneration of what 
he himself has made ranks as the special mark of the blind infatuation in 
all idolatry. 

VERSES 42f.: Like d&vactpépw in 5.22 and 15.16, Eorpebev is here reflexive: 
God turns away and gives them over to idolatry. mapéSwxev recalls Rom. 


1 Moyses . . . qui multa passus est in Aegypto et in mari rubro et in heremo annis 
quadraginta. 

2 According to Beg. IV, 78, petà cod &yyéAou xal tõv macépwv could render the 
Hebrew PAI... P3: Moses would thus be the mediator between the angel and Israel. 
P. Schmiedel wanted to place èv tH éxxAnota before tév rarkpwv. There is nothing dis- 
paraging in the representation of God by an angel here; cf. Josephus, Ant. XV 136: ‘We 
have learned the best teachings and holiest commands from God through angels.’ 

3 According to Beg. IV, 78, Adyia means ‘oracles’, just like xpnouös; see TAWO IV, 
141. 

4 @covc here originally translated OYN, The effect of this is that the golden calf is 


designated as ‘the gods’ which are to go before Israel. ~l &&vero ab-& renders ir MANA, 
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1.24, 26 and 28; but the idea is different: according to Paul, God punishes 
idolaters by ‘giving them up’ to moral ruin, whereas here the ‘giving-up’ to 
serve the host of heaven is understood as the consequence of the worship of 
the calf, Such service of the stars is held against Israel in Deut. 4.19 and other 
places, though apart from the Axtpevew to be found there the wording is not 
reminiscent of the present verse. On the other hand, Jer. 7.18 and 19.13 
LXX mention the ‘host of heaven’, which in LXX is never named in conjunc- 
tion with Aatpebw. But, above all, verses 42f. cite Amos 5.25-7 LXX. The 
original implication of this text was: ‘In the exemplary times in the wilderness 
Israel offered no sacrifices; this proves that God desires no sacrifices.’ Here, 
however, the following meaning is extracted: ‘Israel offered sacrifices in the 
wilderness not to Yahweh but to graven images—for forty years!’ Thus the 
wilderness period no longer ranks as exemplary. Whereas verse 42 ends with 
a rhetorical question (expecting the answer No!, as is shown by uh), verse 
43 opens with a direct statement.’ The speaker finds in Amos a statement 
about the wilderness period in which the Israelites took up the ‘tent of 
Moloch’ and the ‘star of the god Rephan’. Since the Exile in reality stretched 
beyond the limits threatened by the prophets, ‘beyond Damascus’ is altered 
into ‘beyond Babylon’, which again prompted D to the ‘improvement’ of 
èni tà uépy BaBvadvos. 

VERSE 44; It is astonishing that the fathers nevertheless, during their time 
in the wilderness, possessed the oxnyvh tod paæptvptov,? made in conformity 
with the ordinance of God.? The style makes a striking contrast with the 
preceding verses and recalls verses 2-34. 


1 According to the Hebrew text, Amos announces to his contemporaries that they 
will go into captivity ‘beyond Damascus’, together with their idols, the star-gods Saccuth 
(to be read for Sikkuth; it is the Assyro-Babylonian deity Nin-Ib) and Kaiwan (the Hebrew 
kijjun will originally have been pronounced kewan, which corresponded to an Assyrian 
designation for the planet Saturn: Wendt, 147f., and Beg. IV, 79). LXX misreads sukkath 
for Sakkuth and consequently translates: oxyvj. Out of 02307, ‘your king’, LXX extracts 
‘Moloch’, its rendering of Ton in II Kings 23.10 and Jer. 32.35. This was the text inherited 
by our author. Probably LXX at first still read Kaıoav, but extant MSS have the corruption 
Pxwpav. Of Acts MSS, AN° have Pagay, C Pepav (spoken «t =e), likewise bo and sa. 
Most ‘Western’ MSS show Pezoey (or Pega), the intrusive y appearing also in the 
Pouoa of B and the Poupav of N? (see Beg. III, 70f.)—The buav after soð is missing in 
B D gig Ir; perhaps a pagan god was not to be described as the God of Israel. Ropes on 
the other hand holds that X? A C have added úv after LXX.— The Damascus document 
(CDC VII, 14ff.) uses the same Amos verses, but already quotes freely: ‘I will send into 
captivity Sikkuth, your king, and Kiyyun your image, the star of your god, ... even beyond 
Damascus.” This is then interpreted thus: Sikkuth = the books of the Torah; the ‘king’ = 
the community; Kiyyun = the books of the prophets; the ‘star’ = the true teacher of the 
Torah. There is here no relationship of any sort with Acts. 

2 LXX translation of both NITY PAN and TYM VIR (tent of the assembly). 


3 The idea seen here by Wendt (148), that this tabernacle was a direct replica of the 
heavenly original, whereas the Temple was merely a copy of the copy, goes too far outside 
the text. Even the ‘tabernacle of witness’ must properly fall under the head of what is 
‘made by the hands of men’; cf. Philo, De vita Mos. II, § 88: tepdv yetporolytov xatacxev- 
Klovras rw natal xal Fyeudve tou mavtég. But the author does not think of this either. 
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VERSE 45: Joshua 3.14 recounts how the ark of the covenant was carried 
over into Canaan, and Joshua 18.1 the erection of the tabernacle at Shiloh. 
Sundekdnevor refers not only to Joshua’s generation (note its position after 
eionyayov) but each generation took over the ark from the earlier ones down 
to the days of David. Av... elonyayov is to be linked with Ev (=eic) tH 
natacyécer tæv ¿ðvæ&v:! the speaker is thinking above all of the use of the 
tabernacle, not of the expulsion of the heathen, which is only incidentally 
mentioned. On &v see Bl.-Debr. §294. &&öoev is an unaugmented aorist 
(Bl.-Debr. § 66.2, Appendix). 

VERSE 46 carries the story smoothly on, the second half using Psalm 132 
(131).5. The best MSS replace eá by otxw, probably inserted for an illegible 
Oe by an early copyist, on the analogy of the recurrent olxog ’Iaxaß. ACK 
restore the Oe@ of the Psalm. The speaker understands oxnvwua in the sense 
that the pious David wanted to ‘find’ God only a tented dwelling, i.e. the 
tabernacle, not build him a solid house. But Klijn, pp. 30f., thinks otherwise.” 

VERSE 47: atta@—1.e. Bew. Cf. I Kings 8.20 and 6.2 LXX for the wording. 
The speaker sees in the building of the Temple an apostasy from the true 
service of God, though in itself the text merely brings to a close the account 
of the tabernacle and the ae On oixodéuyoev see Bl.-Debr. § 67, 1. 

VERSE 48: Ölıoros=]”?% in LXX. Wendt thinks (149) that the author 
wished to ‘demonstrate the merely relative value of the Temple building’, 
and Bauernfeind (118) that he sought to express the supra-spatial exaltation 
of God. But these interpretations do not do justice to the words: the Most 
High does not inhabit temples of human construction? (cf. Acts 17.24). In fact 
Judaism did not represent Yahweh himself as dwelling in the Temple, but only 
his ‘Name’. Stephen’s words would have had a blasphemous ring for Jews. 

VERSE 49f.: Here we have Isa. 66.1 as in LXX, with the sole difference 
(as in Barn. 16.2)* that tic replaces xotog and turns an exclamation into a 


1 The original meaning of xata&syeatc is the ‘taking of possession’, hence Preuschen 
(43) and Wendt (148) see in the text (‘on taking possession of’ the land of ‘the heathen’ or 
*nations’) a fulfilment of verse 5; but the fulfilment of the prophecy is already described by 
verse 17. In LXX the word means ‘possession’: cf. e.g. Gen. 17.8 els xatacxeat alaviov 
(Beg. IV, 80f.) and esp. II Chron. 11.14. 

2 Klijn finds here (analogously to I QS IX, 3-6) an allusion to a tabernacle or house 
within the ‘house of Jacob’, in which God is served in a purely spiritual sense (cf. John 
4.38, I Peter 2.5 and Eph. 2.21f.). The original text means that while David wanted to 
build the Temple, it was Solomon who carried out the project. Luke (who nowhere brings 
forward the idea of a spiritual house) would not have been understood by any reader in the 
sense proposed by Klijn. 

° It is not correct that LXX employs xeiporolnzog only of idols (Dibelius, Studies 
41f.); Isa. 16.12 LXX eloeteboeran eis tà yetpomolnta abris (a rendering of VIRA, 
*sanctuary’). 

* Does this, as Beg. IV (82) suggests, point to the use by Luke and ‘Barnabas’ of a 
“testimony book’? Lake finds it significant that Justin (Dial. 22.2-5, 11) also links Amos 
5.25f. and Isa. 66.1f. together. But Justin does not cite these verses in immediate succession, 
and he gives in each case the exact source of the quotation. 
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rhetorical question. Again as in Barnabas, the fact that I Kings 6.11f. already 
meets the objection is ignored. 

VERSES 51f.: The swift passage to the string of charges in verses 51-3 
which goad the audience into fury can only be explained if the preceding 
verses form a radical denunciation of the Temple worship. The various counts 
of the indictment coincide either with OT texts (Exod. 33.3 and 5; Lev. 
26.41; Jer. 6.10; Num. 27.14; Isa. 63.10) or with late-Jewish convictions 
(verse 52).! According to Blass, Stephen must have been interrupted after 
verse 50, and verse 51 presents his reaction. But Luke always informs the 
reader of such interruptions—which, moreover, never occur until the speaker 
has said everything that Luke wants said. 

VERSE 53: The speech ends with a stinging accusation: the Jews have 
received the law in ordinances of angels (eig =év!), yet they have not observed 
it (the meaning is thus exactly opposite to Gal. 3.19).? 


Stephen’s speech offers three main difficulties about which the experts 
have cudgelled their brains. Let us dwell on the first before embarking on the 
others: Stephen is supposed to be answering the question whether he is guilty 
of the charge, but a very large part of his speech has no bearing on this at all! 

Faced with this situation, exegetes have sought either to show that 
he does really answer the charge, or to explain why he does not. Some main- 
tain that the speech has one consistent theme related to the accusation. 
According to F. C. Baur (Vorlesungen tiber NT Theologie, 1864, 337) this was 
the antithesis between the wondrous works of God and Israel’s constant 
ingratitude. But this is a theme—very general at that—which the listener must 
first discover for himself and apply to the speech; even then it does not entirely 
fit! Hence Spitta suggested another theme: Moses as the type of the Messiah. 
Yet only a few verses speak of this, and what has it to do with the concrete 
accusation? Accordingly Wendt (138) hit upon a third theme: the idea that 
God’s saving presence is not limited to the Temple. Unfortunately this 
allegedly principal idea is nowhere actually expressed, and Wendt was driven 
to concede a secondary theme in the Moses-Jesus analogy. Williams, in his 


1 Cf. Matt. 5.12 and 23.30f., 37; Justin, Dial. 16.4. According to Billerbeck (1.943) 
rabbinic writings mention the killing of Isaiah, Uriah (Jer. 26.20ff.) and Zechariah (II 
Chron. 24.20f.). Jer. 2.30 may well have appeared to represent being murdered as the 
normal lot of a prophet. On the Jewish origin of the idea, see Beg. IV, 82; on the whole 
problem, H. J. Schoeps, Aus frühchristlicher Zeit: religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
Tübingen 1950, V: ‘Die jüdischen Prophetenmorde’, 126-43. 

2 In Theologie u. Geschichte des Judenchristentums, 1949 (66 and 440), H. J. Schoeps 
takes seriously the allegation of the pseudo-Clementines that Paul tried to murder James 
the Lord’s brother, and on the strength of it conjectures that to exonerate Paul Luke 
invented the figure of Stephen and put into his mouth, with certain alterations, a speech in 
reality delivered by James (of which he possessed the written text). This should serve as a 
warning of what happens when the late pseudo-Clementine romance is uncritically enlisted 
as a historical source. 
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survey (100ff.), also reports the theses of R. P. C. Hanson and B. S. Easton, 
the first of whom mentions three themes, the second two. But this means that 
the speech has no consistent theme. 

At this point there appeared two ways out of the impasse. Wendt followed 
one: the present text must be distinguished from the original speech. The 
latter ‘naturally’ dealt with the accusation. But the ‘source’ did not make this 
connection clear; the ‘reviser’ therefore introduced instead the Moses-Jesus 
antithesis. On this reading, the ‘authenticity’ of the speech goes by the board, 
and the ‘tradition-or-composition’ problem looms ahead. To this W. 
Foerster offered the following solution in 1953: only the part concerning 
Moses certainly goes back to Stephen; for the rest, Luke reproduces certain 
ideas of Stephen’s circle which he had learned from Philip the Evangelist 
(27). This conjecture is based on the consideration that the polemical anti- 
thesis of Moses and Jesus is germane to the charge and appropriate to a 
militant speech; the rest Luke accepted because historically it had to do with 
Stephen’s movement. But that Luke for this reason only filled up so important 
an exposition with irrelevant material is at variance with all we know of his 
manner of proceeding. 

The second way out is that the speech has one consistent theme, indeed, 
but offers no defence against the indictment! Thus Beyer (1933): Stephen 
‘says nothing about himself or the charges against him’ (49). Lake (also in 
1933) seconds this: ‘. . . religious or political pioneers when brought to court 
never attempt to rebut the accusations brought against them, but use the 
opportunity for making a partisan address’ (Beg. IV, 70). This is perhaps too 
sweeping. But even if it is not, what has the first half of the speech to do with 
Stephen’s cause? In the upshot, Bauernfeind decided, in 1939, that ‘the 
historical right of the speech to bear the concrete name of Stephen’ was 
‘purely relative’ (131). As long ago as 1913, however, Wellhausen had said 
the same thing in clearer terms: ‘The speech is... . an erudite disquisition 
based on the Septuagint’ (13). In the same year Preuschen—taking his cue 
from Overbeck, p. 94—had maintained that the author was using the demon- 
stration of Israel’s constant ingratitude to open up the way for the mission to the 
Gentiles (39). Loisy took the argument a stage further in 1920: the redactor 
is explaining to Gentile readers that God’s people is not Israel, but the 
Christians (318ff.). Thus all these scholars see the speech no longer in terms 
of Stephen’s historical situation (hence from the viewpoint of tradition) but 
in terms of the situation of the author of Acts (hence from the viewpoint of 
its composition). 

Dibelius now donned the mantle of succession, roundly declaring: 
‘The speech was inserted... by Luke in the... Martyrdom of Stephen which 
lay before him.’ If so, why does it not deal more strongly with the accusation? 
Beyer had already (49) called the speech a sermon of the kind used to inter- 
pret the history of God’s people in the synagogue on feast-days. Dibelius 
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supposes that Luke employed a text of this kind in the narrative part of the 
speech, but he supplied the polemical sections himself and, of course, revised 
the whole. ‘In substance’—once again there is an echo of Overbeck—‘the 
speech prepares for the separation of the Christians from the synagogue. It 
is no typical martyr’s speech, for neither the benefits nor the dangers of martyr- 
dom find expression’ (Studies 168f.). H. W. Surkau (1938) reaches the same 
conclusion: the speech does not belong to the Martyrdom: it is not the speech 
ofa martyr, but a sermon (109). Trocmé also shares this view (1957): Stephen’s 
long speech has little connection with the turbulent scene in which it has been 
inserted; the survey of Israel’s history belongs to the Christian kerygma (212); 
the Martyrdom of Stephen could not have contained such a speech (208). 

There we have, spread before us, the long road travelled by criticism up to 
the present. From Riehm’s staunch conviction that Saul noted down Stephen’s 
words in the very courtroom (Zahn, 246, still has Paul attend the sitting as an 
auscultator!) it leads to the thesis that Luke revised for his own ends the 
historical survey contained in a Hellenistic synagogue sermon. 

But what does analysis tell us? With few exceptions, verses 2-46 merely 
offer a didactic recapitulation of Israel’s relations with God. Ps. 105 proves 
that such a historical survey was no isolated case (cf. also Acts 13.15ff.). No 
relevance to the immediate situation can yet be glimpsed in the story of 
Abraham (verses 2-7). Abraham’s departure from his homeland, the baldly 
stated promise coupled with the intimation of the Egyptian servitude, the 
circumcision on which the ‘covenant’ depends, these momentous events 
are named. But that is all. How could the Council have understood from 
this that the Temple should not be overrated because God’s revelation had 
begun in heathen lands long before its construction? No: this is simply 
sacred history told for its own sake and with no other theme. There is no 
trace here of Lake’s ‘religious pioneer’ employing his last hours in a public 
appeal for his cause. Zahn was quite right!—it is incomprehensible that the 
judges did not interrupt Stephen after the first few sentences and order him 
to keep to the point (247). But his suggestion for coming to terms with what 
even he finds incomprehensible, namely that the judges ‘were held spell- 
bound’ and therefore listened in silence to ‘the lecture’, might be credible of 
some lectures, but certainly not of this one. 

The story of Joseph (verses 8-16) mentions the selling of Joseph. But 
this is not in itself polemical—Ps. 105.17 also does not pass it by. The same 
reverent tone of historical narration is maintained throughout the story of 
Moses (verses 17-44). Nevertheless the style and syntax now show that single 
or grouped verses lending the account a more tendentious significance have 
been inserted into a ‘neutral’ presentation (Dibelius) of sacred history. It is 
verse 25 which introduces this new element: ‘you did not recognize the saviour 
sent by God’, whereas verse 26 continues verse 24 in the old style. With 
verse 35 the simple narrative is transformed into a rhetorically passionate 
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indictment, taking verse 27 as a ‘type’ of all Jews: it is not individual Jews of 
a remote past but ‘they’, the Jews, who denied and rejected the man appointed 
by God to be their &oywv and Aurpwrng. And now Israel’s treatment of Moses 
and treatment of Jesus appear as parallels: verse 37 explicitly stresses the 
similarity between Moses and the ‘prophet like me’. Verses 39-43 accuse 
Israel of idol-worship, citing a LXX text. Nobody will maintain that Stephen 
sought to persuade the High Council with a LXX text which diverges widely 
from the Hebrew. In sum, then, verses 35, 37, 39-43 and 48-53 appear to 
be Lucan additions. Verses 44-7 narrate, in themselves without polemic, 
how the fathers first had the tabernacle, and how the Temple came to be 
built later. There are visible seams between verses 43 and 44 (Overbeck, 108) 
and 47 and 48. These testify that Luke has taken over a ‘history-sermon’ en 
bloc and tailored it for his purposes with additions (and perhaps also abbrevia- 
tions). So much for the problem of tradition as regards this part. As for 
verses 51-3, it is plain that they did not form part of the ‘history-sermon’ 
but come from the hand of Luke—by no means an inexperienced rhetorician. 

And now we come to the second problem posed by the speech. This 
problem is not visible so long as one assumes that Luke was simply represent- 
ing, out of pure historical interest, the preaching of Stephen and his circle. 
It can be summed up in the question: why did Luke take over a long historical 
narrative of which he could really assimilate only a part through his revision? 
We can only understand our author if we remember that as a historian he 
saw in the first martyrdom no isolated incident but one link in a long chain, 
one stone in a great edifice. This the reader now learns from the mouth of the 
hero himself. (Whether Stephen really made a speech at the time is beside the 
point; the educated reader certainly did not expect to be regaled with a ver- 
batim original.) Stephen had vanquished his Hellenistic opponents with 
irresistible wisdom and spirit (6.10). He was therefore particularly suited for 
the task of disclosing in a great speech the ‘suprahistorical significance’ of 
this ‘historical moment’ (Dibelius). He will owe his death to a state of mind 
which has long been a recurrent feature in the history of Israel. His speech 
must therefore deal with this history and show that the Jews have ‘always 
resisted the Holy Spirit’ (7.51). 

But here we are already in the thick of the third problem. Luke has 
always hitherto (5.13, 26) stressed the great popularity enjoyed by the 
Christians among the Jewish people. He hasshown in the speech of the Pharisee 
Gamaliel, and will reiterate in 23.9, that the Pharisees are on their side and 
that strictly only the Sadducees harbour hostility against them. How can all 
this be reconciled with the grim portrayal of the Jewish people in Stephen’s 
speech? Is it not possible that Luke is here reproducing, with historical 
fidelity, a line of thought alien to his own conceptions? Not in the least. 
What Luke is here depicting is the constant experience of his own community, 
of which Acts indeed tells a long enough tale: it is the Jews who unleash 
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persecution upon persecution against the Christians; it is they who drive 
Paul from town to town and blasphemously reject the gospel again and again. 
At the time when Luke wrote, the Jews were the Christians’ mighty and 
irreconcilable enemies; Jewry humbly open to receive the Word had become 
the dwindling exception, a merely theoretical possibility. And so these two 
images of Israel stand confronted, without any systematic comment on the 
part of Luke: on the one hand Israel with its task in salvation-history, the 
people of the patriarchs, of Moses and the prophets; on the other Israel, a 
people forever bent on the worship of idols and athirst for the blood of the 
prophets. 

What strikes us most, perhaps, in the anti-Jewish diatribe which Luke 
has put in the mouth of Stephen, is the rejection of the Temple and the 
Temple-cult. This has not the slightest connection with Qumran’s formal 
rejection of the Temple worship at Jerusalem, which was based on the belief 
that the services were celebrated by unworthy priests and—according to the 
Qumran calendar—at the wrong times. Luke rejects the Temple and its cult 
with an argument which Hellenistic Judaism had borrowed from Hellenistic 
rationalism. He does not, however, develop any such doctrine as the Fourth 
Evangelist’s ‘spiritual service of God’ or Paul’s ‘body of Christ’. The Gentile 
Christianity in whose name Luke speaks has a very sober outlook, not given 
to any ‘pneumatic mysticism’. It contents itself with the knowledge that the 
world’s Creator cannot be confined in a house raised by men, and hence 
understands that it is not without God’s will that, in the year 70, the Temple 
of Jerusalem went up in flames and became a place of ruin. 
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ACTS 7: 54-8: 3 
STEPHEN IS MARTYRED AND THE CHRISTIANS 
PERSECUTED 


54 Now when they heard this, they were enraged in their hearts and 
gnashed with their teeth against him. °° But he, full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked up into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, >° and said: ‘Look, I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.’ 57 But crying out with a 
loud voice they stopped their ears, and rushed upon him with one accord; 
58 and cast him out of the city, and stoned him. And the witnesses laid 
down their garments at the feet of a young man named Saul. °? And they 
stoned Stephen and he called out saying: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’. 
And kneeling down he cried with a loud voice: ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge!’ And when he had said this, he fell asleep. 

1 But Saul was approving of his death. And there arose on that day 
a great persecution against the community in Jerusalem; and they were all 
scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the 
Apostles. * And devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation 
over him. ? But Saul sought to destroy the community; for he entered 
house after house, dragging out men and women, and sending them to prison. 
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VERSE 54: As in 5.33, dvexplovto describes the seething rage of the 
councillors. The picture is completed with the OT expression ‘they gnashed 
on him with their teeth’.! But the storm had yet to break. 


1 Job 16.9; Pss. 35.16, 37.12 and 112.10; Lam, 2.16. 
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VERSE 55: Full of the Holy Spirit, Stephen looks up to heaven? and sees 
the glory of God? and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.* This ex- 
planation enables even the non-Christian reader to understand the description 
of his vision which Stephen goes on to give. 

VERSE 56: ‘I see the heavens opened’—God of course is in the highest 
heaven’—‘and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.’ The 
writer presumes that those listening grasp the reference to Jesus and regard 
the exclamation as a blasphemy. 

VERSE 57: At all events the Councillors behave in accordance with that 
presumption. They shout or stop their ears® so as to be spared listening to 
the blasphemy, and rush éuo8vup0d6v’ on Stephen without the formality of 
spoken judgment—Luke represents them as acting out of blind passion. 

VERSE 58: It is in conformity with Jewish law that Stephen is not put 
to death within the walls of the Holy City.® The context of the Lucan 
description would imply that the members of the Sanhedrin themselves 
carried out the stoning. Otherwise one must suppose an indefinite ‘they’ as 
the subject of exßodövres and éAQoBdAouv. The ‘witnesses’ (already men- 
tioned in Deut. 17.1-7) recall the official procedure laid down for stoning 
in the Mishnah.? But according to Sanh. 6.3 (Billerbeck II, 685) it is not the 


: Cf.6.3 and 11.24. indpyw is a Hellenistic substitute for elul, but, like &tevitw also 
(see note to 1.10), is especially frequent in Luke’s work (see note to 3.4). Here the being 
filled with the Holy Spirit is not thought of as permanent but as a special gift that enables 
Stephen, at this moment, to look into heaven. 

2 The singular corresponds with Lucan usage: we find the plural] only in the borrowed 
formula of Luke 10.20 (but see note to verse 56 below). Commentators have concluded 
from Stephen’s heavenward glance that the scene originally took place in the open air. 

3 See ThWb II, 247-51. 

4 The standard formula, deriving from Ps. 110.1, runs: ‘sitting at the right hand of 
God". The following suggestions have been made to explain the variant: 1. Jesus was stand- 
ing up to welcome Stephen (who thus, Jike the repentant criminal of Luke 23.43, goes to 
heaven the moment he dies: Beg. IV, 84); so the majority of exegetes, ever since Bengel"s 
‘quasi obvium Stephano’; 2. Jesus had stood up in order to enter upon his Messianic office 
on earth: Loisy 349, Surkau, Martyrien 117, and finally H. P. Owen, ‘Stephen’s Vision in 
Acts 7.55-56’ in NTS 1, 1955, 224-6 (‘Stephen’s vision is proleptic. He sees forward to the 
glory of the Parousia’—225); 3. Originally, Jesus (like the angels) was imagined as standing 
in the presence of God: the Son of Man described in Dan. 7.13 must also be thought of in 
this manner. According to Bauernfeind (120) the departure from the normal vouches for the 
authenticity of the account of the vision. Martyrs’ visions are frequently described in the 
Acts of the Martyrs: Preuschen 45. ; 

5 The plural could admittedly also correspond to a 8°72 in the tradition used by Luke. 


6 ‘If a man hear an unseemly word he shall put his fingers in his ears’ (Billerbeck II, 
684): this piece of evidence admittedly comes only from the third century A.D., but the 
custom is ancient. 

7 A favourite word of Luke’s (see note to 1.14), but literary tradition may also be 
involved, e.g. Job 16.10 LXX ópoðupaðóv . . . xatéðpauov En’ nol. 

8 Lev. 24.11ff., Num. 15.35; Sanh. 6.1 (Bill. II, 684). 

9 Sanh. 6.1ff.; Bill. II, 685f. The first witness pushes the condemned down from the 
place of execution (about twelve feet high). Should the victim survive the fall, the second 
witness must drop a boulder aimed at his heart, so that his ribs will be smashed. 
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witnesses who lay aside their garments, but the condemned who is stripped.! 
Here the clothes are laid at the feet of a youth? for him to guard ;? his name is 
Saul. Thus Luke introduces the Paul of later chapters into his story. 

VERSE 59: The description of the stoning is resumed.* In the face of 
death Stephen—in a manner corresponding to an ancient Jewish evening- 
prayer (Ps. 31.5)°—commends his spirit to the Lord Jesus, who here takes 
the place of God (cf. Luke 23.46).° 

VERSE 60: Stephen, who up to now had been standing, kneels’ and prays 
aloud® for his enemies? before ‘falling asleep’: ‘Death has become a sleep- 
ing.’ But paganism too used xouzyOjvat in the sense of ‘to die’ (Bauer Wb 
865). 


CHAPTER 8 

VERSE 1; Hv ouvevdoxdv depicts an attitude of some duration, not a 
momentary reaction. dtwyyog uéyas corresponds to the account which 
follows, whereas 11.19 speaks only of ÖXtdıs, ‘troubles’. Since Luke thinks of 
the Jerusalem community only as a single united congregation, he is sure 
that the persecution is directed against it as a whole: ‘all were scattered 
throughout Judaea and Samaria’ (this paves the way for the story of Philip 
in 8.4ff.)— except the Apostles’. By remaining, these preserve the continuity 


of the community. 
VERSE 2: According to Sanh. 6.6 (Billerbeck II, 686) it was forbidden to 
hold a lamentation over one executed by stoning. The fact that a great 


1 Sanh. 6.3. The suggestion (Beg. IV, 85) that the garments were laid merely by chance 
at Saul’s feet is inconsistent with Acts 22.20. 

2 veavlac (a ‘distinguished’ word, according to De Zwaan, Beg. TI, 35) means in 
Luke ‘youth’: in Acts 20.9 it equals the mate of 20.12; in 23.17 the vexvloxog of 23.22. 

3 Acts 22.20. 

“ The second 2A.8oBdAovv is necessary since Luke has inserted the statement that the 
witnesses laid their clothes at the feet of Saul (Wendt 251). 

5 Bill. II, 269. Surkau (110) links up the last words of verse 60 with verse 59. 

6 Bauernfeind (121) thinks it possible that we have here an older version of Luke 
23.46. But probably it was not thought desirable to put Jesus’ prayer from the Cross, 
word for word, in the mouth of Stephen. 

7 Hence this is not a description of a stoning in accordance with the treatise Sanhedrin 
(see 294 n. 2 below). Reicke sees the discrepancy, but takes refuge in the argument that the 
mortally wounded Stephen could have raised himself to his knees! But rıdevaı tà yévata 
does not bear this meaning either elsewhere or in Acts 7.60, 9.40, 20.36 and 21.5, where, 
as in Luke 22.41, it signifies ‘to kneel down’, 

8 Cf. the pwv7 peycAy of Luke 23.46. Such a cry would be unthinkable at a Mishnah 
lapidation. 

? Luke 23.34a is missing in BD syr"! sa and will not belong to the original text. 
Dornseiff (ZNW 35 (1936) 136) has pointed out that Stephen’s last three utterances corre- 
spond to three logia of Jesus: 7.56 = Luke 22.69; 7.59 = Luke 23.46; 7.60 = Luke 23.34, 
In Beg. II 40 De Zwaan explains pn atnoys in accordance with the classical rules of 
grammar: ‘Do not begin to reckon ...’; but Luke 7.13 and Acts 9.38, 16.28 and 23.12 
show that Luke did not bind himself by these rules. Luke will have borrowed tornu: in the 
sense of ‘ascribe’ from LXX: the fact that it is there associated with sums of money (Wendt 
152) is no disproof. 
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mourning did take place supports the suggestion that Stephen met his end 
through lynch law. Since according to Luke all the Christians have fled, it 
can only be ‘devout’ non-Christian Jews who now bury Stephen.’ A victim 
of judicial stoning was not permitted an individual grave: Sanh. 6.5 stipulates 
burial in the common grave for those stoned or burned. So here we have 
further evidence against a legal stoning. ‘The presence of such details in the 
sort of account Acts gives here is explicable solely on the assumption that 
these represent the conclusion of the older Martyrdom’ (Dibelius in TAR, 
N S 3 (1931) 234). 

VERSE 3: The transformation in the picture of Saul is breathtaking, to 
say the least. A moment ago he was a youth looking on with approval at the 
execution. Now he is the arch-persecutor, invading Christian homes to seize 
men and women and fling them into gaol. Luke sees only the dread figure of 
the Christian-baiter, and therefore forgets all critical problems ... Why, for 
instance, did Saul not arrest the Apostles? With the contents of 26. 10ff. 
already at the back of his mind, Luke probably imagined the progress of the 
terror thus: first Saul purged Jerusalem of Christians, hunting them out of 
every synagogue, so that they scattered and fled before the storm of his 
zeal; next he proceeded to comb out the Ew noAetc in ever-widening circles, 
until finally he came to Damascus. Cf. comments on 22,3f. and 26. 10f. 
below.” 


t Originally the Christians must have been mentioned here (see general discussion). 

2 According to Zahn, Paul was ‘at that time no longer an immature youth’ but ‘a 
rabbinic student who had already reached the age of manhood’ (246), who ‘had in all 
probability taken part as an observer in the session of the Sanhedrin’ and ‘was unlikely to 
have been under 30’ (264). That the witnesses laid their clothes at his feet (Zahn continues) 
does not mean that they ‘picked some mere bystander or other to watch that nobody made 
off with them’ (Zahn writes this in the teeth of Paul’s statement in Acts 22.20) ‘but identifies’ 
him ‘as the leader of the execution or, at least, one of the leading participants’ (!). In 1934 
K. Bornhäuser (Studien zur Apg., 71-88) developed the thesis that Stephen was executed in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the tractate Sanhedrin: Paul, as one of the two assessors 
prescribed, accompanied the procession to the city walls in order to bring Stephen back 
again, should anything of moment still arise in his favour; any man under the age of sixty 
could be accounted a veavinc, and ouvsudoxetv (according to II Macc. 11.35) means to assent 
as a judge. But even in the Maccabees verse, ovvevdoxéw signifies merely ‘to be consenting’; 
for the rest, Bornhäuser imports all the Mishnah features into a text which struggles against 
them. Above all it is to be observed that according to Sanhedrin VI Ic (S. Krauss, 185 n.8): 
‘If he’ (the condemned, who even on the way to execution has declared himself able to 
adduce some essential ground for his reprieve) ‘is unable to adduce anything essential, he 
is brought back once and even twice, for terror may have confused his wits; further than 
that he is not brought back, yet he is given to accompany him two doctors of the law who, 
should he thereafter be able to adduce anything essential, immediately bring him back, even 
a fourth and a fifth time (Bar and b 43a, also T IX 4).’ Thus the two rabbis do not in every 
case accompany the condemned to the place of execution, but only in the exceptional event 
of his having already twice on the way there claimed some ground of exculpation of which 
he has not, however, been able to convince the judges. Surely no one will maintain that 
this was so in the case of Stephen. Hence there is no justification for declaring that Paul 
must have accompanied the execution-party as one of the two rabbis, and the whole attempt 
to render plausible his participation in the trial falls to the ground. Not even in Acts 22, 
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The integrity of this story has been contested by B. Weiss (Einl. 574 n. 5), 
Sorof (62f.), Hilgenfeld (ZwTh, 1895, 403), Harnack [Beitr. III, 171 (ET)], 
Wellhausen (12f.), Wendt (150 n. 1) and Loisy (349ff.): Harnack, recently 
followed by Bauernfeind, sees two sources interwoven, while Dibelius with 
B. Weiss decides that Luke worked up a single source. But it is not only 
7.58-8.1 which offer difficulty, as they think. 

In 7.51-3 Stephen so goads the Councillors that they ought really to 
have flung themselves on him in fury. But they remain quietly seated and 
only gnash their teeth until the reference to the Son of Man. Luke sets great 
store by this reference and therefore first in verse 55 makes it plain to every 
reader that the allusion is to Jesus (incidentally, this detail also shows that 
the third gospel and Acts appeared as two separate books). Not until verse 
56 does Stephen make his exclamation, which originally was not connected 
with this preceding speech. The speech had, with great scriptural erudition, 
depicted Israel’s disobedience to God over many centuries of a hallowed yet 
also unholy past, and by way of peroration had unrolled the whole record 
of the sins of that people. But now something totally different occurs: the 
Holy Spirit opens the eyes of Stephen—and therewith of the reader—to the 
heavenly Reality so infinitely raised above all earthly polemics. It is, however, 
precisely what can there be seen that the Sanhedrin cannot bear to hear 
related. For if Jesus stands on the right hand of God, this must show that 
the Christians are right in the sight of God and that the High Council is 
virtually God’s enemy. And so the opposition breaks loose—now the 
witness’s tongue will be stilled. To this extent Luke’s presentation has a 
profound significance, if it is seen not as a court record (with Paul as the 
reporter, according to Zahn) but as a vision of the ultimate decision which 
shatters the frame of earthly events. As a witness to the exalted and victorious 
Jesus, Stephen earns his Passion. Now the storm may and must break loose 
which Luke has hitherto held in check, for now what is crucial in his eyes, 
hence intolerably scandalous to the Jews, has been uttered. This technique of 
presentation must be appreciated not from the standpoint of modern 
empirical psychology but from that of Luke’s own theological conceptions. 

Now the pack is unleashed to hunt Stephen out of the city and stone 
him. Probably here a part of the older Martyrdom emerges, and it threatens 


where the whole context would prompt such an assertion, if anything of the kind were 
possible, does Luke himself state that Paul was a judge or official participant in Stephen’s 
trial. Actually (let us not lose sight of this) Luke could find no better way of associating 
Paul with the Stephen story than having him guard the clothes of the ‘witnesses’: a detail 
explicitly stressed in 22.20. On the other hand he made no bones about Paul’s role of judge 
in subsequent trials of Christians (26.10), despite the fact, which he overlooks, that the 
Sanhedrin was in no way empowered to pass capital sentences (nor does tradition contain 
any record of its having done so). But, as is shown in the text above, the ‘trial’ of Stephen 
was in any case a piece of lynch law, which Luke himself first brought into connection with 
the Council, 
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to destroy the framework which Luke has so ingeniously, painstakingly 
constructed: that of ostensibly legal proceedings before the High Council. 
From the fact that this one man is hounded through the streets by the raging 
mob and stoned at the gates, the lynch-justice becomes obvious. Hence Luke, 
by mentioning the witnesses (of whom he knew from Deut. 17), attempts to 
steer his account back into the paths of judicial procedure. He had no idea 
how judicial stonings were carried out—we know the details from the Mishnah 
tractate Sanhedrin: the condemned man (who probably has his hands tied 
behind his back) is pushed by the first witness off the brink of a steep drop; 
if this does not finish him the second witness lets fall a boulder on his chest, 
which smashes his ribs, damaging the heart and lungs. Luke has in mind quite 
a different kind of stoning, one in which heavy stones are picked up and 
hurled at a standing—or fleeing—victim. That was the kind of thing which 
happened in the East when a man was stoned by a riotous mob, and this is 
probably how the story was told in the original Martyrdom (though we no 
longer have any means of restoring its text). And this was the point where 
Luke could introduce Paul, of whom the Martyrdom knew and said nothing 
(see p. 82f. above). In the official procedure it was the condemned man who 
was stripped; but Luke assumes that the witnesses would have to remove their 
outer garments, the better to throw the stones at Stephen. This enabled him 
to associate Saul with the killing, as the minder of the clothes (22.20). Then 
in verse 59 he simply picks up the éA.8oBdAouv again. 

For the present, however, we have a more important point to consider. 
In themselves, Stephen’s words in verse 59b appear modelled on a short 
Jewish evening-prayer taken from Ps. 31.5. Here, though, we find it addressed 
not to God but to the ‘Lord Jesus’. Thus we encounter a specifically Christian 
devotion which is already so centred on Jesus that it is his name which is 
invoked in the hour of death. In the present context this detail signifies that 
Stephen is commending himself to the Lord of whom he has just had a 
vision. 

Then comes the end, piously stylized (the collapse becomes a kneeling). 
But one last word (this martyrdom has gone through development, just like 
the Passion of Jesus)—a parallel, in LXX language, to the word from the 
Cross added at Luke 23.34: the plea that the enemies be forgiven. Now all 
has been said and done, and Stephen ‘falls asleep’. 

The original Martyrdom probably concluded with the report of the great 
lamentation. Such a mourning among his followers is entirely possible, for 
when the populace has done a man to death it tends to keep quiet and has a 
guilty conscience. But this lamentation proves that no judicial stoning 
occurred, as mourning was strictly forbidden in the case of persons so executed. 

If it was a fomented mob which brought about Stephen’s death, we need 
no longer wonder why the Roman cohorts from the citadel of Antonia did 
not intervene, as later in the case of Paul. The pursuit began somewhere in 
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the warren of alleys which Roman military police were powerless to penetrate 
(cf. 23.21). It is then also unnecessary to date the incident during the interim 
following Pilate’s recall, i.e. in the year 37, on the ground that under the 
Roman governors the Sanhedrin scarcely possessed the power of life and 
death. 

The second theme of this section is the persecution of the community. 
We have already seen (cf. 82f. and 293 above) how Luke mistakenly supposed 
that the whole Jerusalem. community (with the exception of the Apostles) 
was driven out of the town. As he could not conceive that it fell into two 
distinct groups, he was obliged to think of a dispersion of the whole com- 
munity. On the other hand, tradition said nothing about a persecution of the 
Apostles—so they must have held out and thereby ensured the continuity 
of the primitive Church! Luke failed to realize that this construction was 
doomed to collapse by the contradiction between 9.31 and 11.19. Actually it 
was probably not even the whole Hellenistic group but only its leaders who 
left the city of murderers and who continued the mission outside Judaea with 
unabated zeal. And by beginning, in Syrian Antioch, the acceptance of un- 
circumcised Gentiles into the fold, these men opened a new chapter in the 
history of the Church—a chapter of unprecedented importance. Christianity 
is, once and for all time, preserved from the fate of becoming just another 
Jewish messianic sect. 

Luke now proceeds somewhat laboriously to associate Paul with the 
persecution in Jerusalem—for him there was at that time only this one Chris- 
tian community, and Paul did after all persecute ‘the community’. At first 
Saul appears merely as an approving onlooker. Zahn’s assertion (264) 
that Saul ‘is the leader of the expedition’ or at any rate ‘one of the leading 
figures’ is in open contradiction to the text. But here Zahn is only one of 
several commentators bent on improving Luke. Among them there is 
Bornhäuser, who tries to make an ordained Rabbi out of Paul. If this had 
been so, Paul would not have refrained from mentioning it in the list of his 
Jewish credentials in Phil. 3.5. But we are not reduced to this argumentum 
e silentio. That Paul did not take part as a Rabbi in this persecution is fully 
evident from his own words in Gal. 1.22f.: ‘And I was still unknown by sight 
to the communities of Judaea’—the context shows that this includes Jerusalem 
—..., but they only heard say: “Our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith of which he once made havoc.” Now these are not the words of 
the Judaean communities themselves (so that here Paul’s persecution of them 
would be attested), but the words they have heard spoken by Paul’s former 
victims. According to Acts 8.3 Paul in Jerusalem dragged Christian men and 
women out of their houses and flung them into gaol. According to 26.11 he 
extended this persecution to the towns outside Jerusalem. But anyone whom 
a persecutor has thus dragged out of his home knows him ‘by sight’. More- 
over it is in this very verse 3 that the break in the narrative, the transition 
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from the report of Stephen’s martyrdom to the legend of Paul, becomes very 
clear: the Hellenistic Jews who have hitherto been the persecutors vanish at 
one stroke, and Saul singlehanded assumes their role. But the lack of numbers 
is compensated by Saul’s rabid activity: he bursts into the Christians’ dwellings 
and hales them off to prison. He compels them to blaspheme (26.11); he is 
always present when the Christians are tried by the authorities—who can be 
no other than the Sanhedrin—and inexorably votes for their death. Bauern- 
feind (121) bestows on him an ‘executive body’ to carry out the more brutal 
measures. But this is to misunderstand the frightfulness of the persecutor- 
figure Saul. The later Church saw him as a veritable demon (a legend reflected 
in the pseudo-Clementines) and sent up awed thanks for the miracle of grace 
whereby God transformed this fearful enemy into a servant of Jesus Christ. 
The darker the period of his persecuting zeal, the brighter shone his apostolate. 
Hence it is of no interest to this legend that Paul headed for Damascus with 
a squad of police—this was in any case impossible from both legal and 
political standpoints. Paul is not the commander of a striking-force, an 
Einsatz-Kommando: he is the persecution in person. It follows that his con- 
version brings immediate peace to the churches in Judaea, Galilee and 
Samaria (9.31). Whoever attaches real historical value to these features of 
the legendary portrait taken over by Luke (Saul was a judge, hence a regular 
Rabbi, hence at least forty, hence married though perhaps a widower) simply 
cannot explain the sudden jump in Luke’s description between 7.58 and 8.3. 
In reality, the extension of Christianity did not await this alleged dispersal 
of the entire Jerusalem community; it had already, before Stephen was put 
to death and his followers persecuted, spread as far as Damascus, nearly two 
hundred miles away. And it wasin or near Damascus that Paul ‘persecuted the 
community’, with the means commanded by the Jewish synagogue over its mem- 
bers, means whose effect he was later to feel in his own body (II Cor. 11.24). 
Any reader who reflects on the course of events in the story of Stephen, 
and their divine meaning, apparently so clear, cannot but wonder why certain 
inevitable conclusions are not actually stated or indicated. For example, 
Luke demonstrates in the speech that Israel has for a long time been going 
astray, and the murder of Stephen proves afresh that Israel will not be 
converted but is defiantly entrenched in its rejection of God. What could 
now be more apposite than to indicate that it was the very expulsion of the 
primitive community by this same faithless Israel which instigated and justified 
the Gentile mission? This reasoning—as we shall shortly see—was by no 
means alien to the mind of our author. But it was not enough for him. It 
remained on the human plane. If the Gentile mission was to be really legiti- 
mate, it must depend entirely and solely on the will of God. But this will not 
be definitely demonstrated until the story of Cornelius in Chapter 10, and 
this means that Luke must postpone the most important consequence of the 
dispersion of the primitive Church (actually, the Stephenites) until 11.18. 
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A further point is that Luke associated the Gentile mission almost 
exclusively with the figure of Paul. Paul is ‘the’ missionary to the Gentiles. 
In reality the Pauline mission was preceded by an ‘anonymous’ stage un- 
connected with names of particular renown, one which moreover continued 
alongside the Pauline, for it was not Paul in fact who initiated Christian 
congregations in Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus or Rome. But the popular 
writer Luke needed a well-known name and figure to discharge in person the 
great tasks of the mission, and indecd he himself saw history in this guise: as 
the work of a particular and celebrated instrument of God. This is why the 
other Christian missionaries are so overshadowed by Paul, even his intimate 
collaborators. Today we see the evolution of early Christianity differently 
from Luke in many points, and know that it was richer in successful mission- 
aries. On the other hand, the restriction of Luke’s narrative to the great 
names—above all that of Paul—does at least present us with a picture of 
that Pauline activity which, all in all, was the most important and effective 
in the dawn of the mission. 

Luke ascribes the beginning of the mission outside Judaea to Philip, 
one of the Seven. But since Luke knows no expulsion of the Hellenist leaders 
as such, Philip does not appear as their representative but simply as a member 
of the scattered primitive community. The historical facts of the case do not 
indeed here stand revealed with complete clarity. That we can nevertheless to 
some extent guess them, however, 1s above all due to Luke’s work. It re- 
mains a matter for astonishment that a man of the sub-apostolic generation 
can have sensed so much of the true state of affairs: he has left us a priceless 
gift. 


20 
ACTS 8: 4-25 
PHILIP AND PETER CONVERT THE SAMARITANS 


4 Now those who were scattered abroad went about preaching the Word. 
5 And Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and proclaimed to them 
the Messiah. ° And the multitude gave heed with one accord to the things 
that were said by Philip, when they heard and saw the signs which he did. 
1 For many of those who had unclean spirits—they came out, crying with 
a loud voice; and many who were crippled and lame were healed. ® And 
there was much joy in that city. 

? But a man named Simon had previously practised magic in the 
city, and amazed the people of Samaria, saying that he was someone great. 
10 To him they all gave heed, great and small, saying: ‘This man is that 
power of God which is called great.” 1! And they gave heed to him, because 
for a long time he had amazed them with his sorceries. !? But when they 
believed Philip, who preached good news about the kingdom of God and the 
name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women. 1° And 
Simon himself also believed: and being baptized he continued with Philip; 
and seeing great signs and wonders done, he was amazed. 

14 Now when the Apostles in Jerusalem heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the Word of God, they sent to them Peter and John: 1° who went 
down and prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Spirit: 
16 for it had not yet fallen on any of them: they had only been baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 47 Then they laid their hands on them, and they 
received the Holy Spirit. 18 Now when Simon saw that through the laying- 
on of the Apostles’ hands the Spirit was given, he offered them money, 
19 saying, ‘Give me also this power, that whoever I lay my hands on may 
receive the Holy Spirit.” *° But Peter said to him: ‘ Your silver perish with you, 
because you have thought to obtain the gift of God with money. ?! You 
have neither part nor lot in this word, for your heart is not right before God. 
22 Repent therefore of this your wickedness, and pray the Lord, if perhaps 
the thought of your heart may be forgiven. 7° For I see that you are in the 
gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.” ?* And Simon answered 
and said: ‘Pray for me to the Lord, that none of the things which you have 
spoken come upon me!’ ?°So after they had testified and spoken the 
Word of the Lord, they returned to Jerusalem, and preached the gospel in 
many villages of the Samaritans. 
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VERSE 4: u&v obv marks a change of scene (see on 1.6 above). of casona- 
p£vres points back to 8.1 and onwards to 11.19. 8{7A0ov: they travelled over 
the provinces (not ‘country districts’; the action takes place in a town!) 
of Judaea and Samaria (8.1). The scene of the first of the following stories is 
laid in Samaria, that of the second in Judaea. Thus the verse constitutes both 
a summary resumption of events and a superscription for what follows. 
Here, as in 15.35, ebayyeAtCouae means simply ‘to preach’ and may therefore 
do duty for the customary Agasty (Tv Adyov—see on 4.29 above). Thus the 
scattered Christians transform their flight into a missionary tour. 

VERSE 5: Bitinroc: the second of the Seven enumerated in 6.5 (see 
21.8). ‘According to John 12 it was he who brought the Hellenists to Jesus; 
that as an Apostle he became one of the Twelve... is nothing surprising’ 
(Wellhausen 14). The introductory verse 4 makes his mission part of the 
preaching of the dispersed Hellenists. ‘Went down’ (xateAQov) i.e. from high- 
lying Jerusalem. thy nöAıv tH¢ Lapapetac (so B N A) can according to Wendt 
(154) refer only to Sebaste (the old Samaria), but Wellhausen (14), Zahn 


1 Acts employs Stépyouat after the model of LXX, which uses it to render various 
Hebrew verbs, construing either with the accusative of the space traversed (12.10, 13.6, 
14.24, 15.3, 15.41, 16.6, 18.23, 19.1, 19.21 and 20.2) or with Ewes + terminus of journey 
(8.40, 9.38 and 11.19). Used absolutely (8.4, 10.38 and 17.23) the verb implies an un- 
expressed accusative (c.g. ‘the land’). The èv ole of 20.25 is also to be found in LXX (II 
Kings 20.14; II Chron. 17.9) in the sense of ‘go around’, while the «rd of 13.14 reminds 
one that the word may simply mean ‘go’—dté having here, and in the construction with 
€w¢, lost all its force. 
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(273) and E. Meyer (III 277) are just as insistent that Shechem must be 
meant, as Sebaste had become wholly pagan.! The legitimacy of the Christian 
mission in Samaria is certified by the words of Jesus in 1.8. 

VERSE 6: of SyAou?—the people listen to him? (here and in verse 11 
mpoaéyw has the same sense as in LXX, e.g. Isa. 49.1) gathered attentively 
together (see 1.14 above). èv with the articular infinitive (Bl.-Debr. § 404) 
gives the reason: they hear and see his miracles. 

VERSE 7 explains that. The parallelism shows what is really meant—many* 
unclean spirits are exorcised and many a cripple walks. The first are heard, 
the second seen. The first part of the sentence is confused, since the identifica- 
tion of the sick with their devils is in conflict with the distinction between them 
(the sick man has the unclean spirit). Hence the anacoluthon:* ‘for many of 
those who had unclean spirits—crying with a loud voice they came out’. 
These are the audible miracles. Luke prefers nmapadcAvutvosg to the vulgar 
maparutixdg (not ‘paralytic’ but ‘crippled’). 

VERSE 8: Great joy reigns in the city on account of the numerous healings. 
This verse looks like the end of a miracle-story, but was probably modelled 
on such endings by Luke in order to round off the first part of the story. 

VERSE 9 gives a flashback. ‘Before then’® a certain Simon? had been 
practising magic in that city and leaving the Samaritans open-mouthed with 
wonder. Ayav xtA. does not indicate what formula he used to create that 
effect, but merely adds a complementary detail that he ‘gave himself out to 
be a “great one’’’. In this way Luke assimilates the saying about Simon in 
verse 10—which even he found difficult—to the formula used in 5.36 (and 


1D and the Jater MSS omit the article and relate the story to a town unnamed; so 
also Bauernfeind (122), detecting an echo of Matt. 10.5 ele nóv Zauopırav un cloédrOyre, 
which was more important than geographical exactitude. 

2 So also Luke 3.7, 10; 4.42; 5.3, 15; 7.24; 8.42, 45; 9.11, 18; 11.14, 29; 12.54; 
14.25 and 23.4, 48 and Acts 14.11, 13, 18f. and 17.13. 

3 Pace Beg, IV 89, we cannot equate this with the motetaat of verse 12: it describes a 
Situation, not the act of faith. 

“From xoadol tõv éyévtev Jacquier (253) and Bauernfeind (125) conclude that not 
all were healcd. But the genitive here is no longer felt as partitive: a story emphasizing 
Philip's mighty miracles (verse 12) cannot speak of merely partial success. 

5 Wellhausen (15; also Einl. in die drei ersten Evangelien, 2nd edn. 11) draws attention to 
Mk. 1.34 D: tobe Satdvic Eyovtag — eFéBarev abrta de’ adtav. Zahn (277) unwarrantably 
assumes that an èx has been lost after ¿rolet and that the next word should read noMwv. 

© As in Luke 23.12, xpounapxw means ‘to be prior’. Here also ürdpxw replaces 
elui. 
7 See Haenchen, ‘Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis ?’, ZTAK 49 (1952), 316-49, which 
traces the Simonian movement from Hippolytus back to Luke. Older bibl. may be found in 
R. P. Casey’s ‘Simon Magus’ (Beg. V, 151-63). See also E. Meyer III, 217ff. Zahn’s exposi- 
tion (277ff.) has been superseded. On ‘Simon Magus in der Haggada?’ see H. J. Schoeps, 
Aus frühchristlicher Zeit. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Tübingen 1950, 239-54. 
O. Cullmann deals with Acts 8.4-25 in his Peter. Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, London 1962, 
36ff., and in ‘Samaria and the Origins of the Christian Mission’, The Early Church, 
1956, 185-94. Cf. also L. Goppelt, Christentum u. Judentum im 1. und 2. Jahrh., 1954, 
132ff. (ET Jesus, Paul and Judaism, New York, 1964, 176ff.) 
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summarily restored here by Blass). g&tortazvw is a Hellenistic equivalent of 
gE tom. 

VERSE 10: & rpooetyov! xtA.—Justin, himself a Samaritan, reports in 
I Apol. 26.3, Dial. 120.6 that nearly all his countrymen revered Simon as 
the highest god. It is clear from the history of his movement that ‘the great 
power’ was a Samaritan designation for the supreme deity. Simon declared 
that this deity had come to earth in his person for the redemption of men. 
The word xadouyévyn, despite its poor reception from the commentators, 
shows that Luke rightly recognized in weydAn a title, whereas tod Oot (cf. 
Luke 22.69) is a mere gloss, and misleading at that: the ‘great power’ is not 
a power of God, but the highest divinity itself.” Simon was thus not just a 
pseudo-Messiah (Knox, 25; Wikenhauser, Apg. 77): he claimed to be far more. 
This however is not discernible in the present episode. &rò utxooð xTA., Le. 
from children to the aged. 

VERSE 11: Luke cannot say that the Samaritans actually ‘believed in’ 
Simon, since for him Simon is a mere wizard. He must therefore confine 
himself to the colourless rpoo&yeıv—they were ‘all eyes and ears’ for Simon 
(as later—verse 6—for Philip) over the long? period during which he gave 
evidence of his magical powers. 

VERSE 12: The narrative steers back from the past to the present, Philip 
has come preaching in Samaria—preaching, we now learn, of God’s (coming) 
kingdom* and Jesus’ (all-powerful) name—, the people have believed? 
him, and now they come to be baptized, both men and women. 

VERSE 13: Even Simon, although his faith is not of the soundest, believes 
and is baptized. He remains closely at Philip’s side (hy zpocxapteo@v—see on 
1.10 above) and is amazed at the wonders he sees... Here the narrative 
comes to a sudden and disappointing end.° If even this great magician was 
so overwhelmed by Philip’s miracles, they must have been extraordinary 
indeed. Yet we hear no more of them, and Philip himself suddenly disappears. 


1 The conjecture (Beg. IV, 90) that Simon used the Pythagorean formula tò yıxpdv 
uéyæ totat, possibly in recommending special sacraments, and that his distorted saying 
strayed into the present context, may be noted as a curiosity. On the meaning of that saying 
in the Meydan ’Aröoxcıs see Haenchen, op. cit., 327. 

2 This disposes of Klostermann’s endeavour (Probleme im Aposteltexte, 15ff.) to show 
that neyadn translates the Samaritan PNA or RDI (‘revealer’ or ‘revealing’), likewise 
Knox’s suggestion (25) that ‘The Greatness’ had been formed as a title for Simon on the 
analogy of the rabbinic use of MNA to designate God. 

3 [yavöc, in the sense of ‘large’ or ‘many’, is a favourite word of Luke's: Acts 8.11; 
9.23, 43; 11.24, 26; 12.12; 14.3, 21; 18.18; 19.19; 20.8, 11, 37; 22.6 and 27.7, 9. 

* Without adequate reason Beg. IV 91 thinks of the Church. 

5 The accession to faith is described in the aorist, whereas the imperfect (rgocstyov) 
was used in verses 6 and 10 for the preliminary circumstances. 

6 Preuschen (50) conjectures that in the ‘source’ Simon was amazed at the increase 
of his own thaumaturgical powers after baptism. According to Zahn (286) Simon became a 
Christian because Philip’s preaching had robbed him of adherents and income. Nid becom- 
ing a Christian restore these? 
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VERSE 14: The thread of narration is connected anew; the Apostles in 
Jerusalem hear that ‘Samaria’! has been converted and send Peter and 
John? to investigate. Persecution no longer seems to be in the air. 

VERSE 15: It is Peter and John who put the seal on the conversion, by 
praying for the descent of the Holy Spirit. So, in retrospect, Philip’s success 
in the mission is minimized: the most important factor was beyond his 
powers. 

VERSE 16: Exegetes (see Beg. IV, 93) have been much exercised by this 
failure of the (enthusiastic) Spirit to descend on any of the new converts. 
The Spirit makes itself known in Acts by the gift of speaking in tongues (so 
also Zahn, 287); as this was not in evidence, the Spirit must have been 
absent. 

VERSE 17: Now the Spirit is imparted by the Apostles’ prayer and laying- 
on of hands. The Didache and Justin do not mention the laying-on of hands 
as part of baptism, but Tertullian does (De baptismo 8). Later it was dissocia- 
ted from baptism and continued to exist as confirmatio (Beg. IV, 93). In 
Luke’s community baptism and the laying-on of hands must still have been 
associated (Bauernfeind, 126). 

VERSE 18: Simon notes that the Apostles’ action bestows the Spirit— 
which (pace Loisy, 369) is here imagined, as Wendt (157) rightly observed, to 
be recognizable by the sign of glossolalia.? But Simon’s reaction is incom- 
prehensible. There is no indication that he was excluded from the laying-on 
of hands, and there was presumably no reason to exclude him. On the other 
hand, his subsequent behaviour is incompatible with possession of the Spirit. 
There is a bad seam in the narrative here. 

VERSE 19: Simon does not wish to buy the gift of the Spirit, but the 
capacity to confer it through the laying-on of hands. As Luke must have 
imagined the situation, Simon regarded the bestowal of the Spirit as a specially 
effective piece of magic. 

VERSE 20: ‘Peter gives the magician an answer which itself is—uninten- 
tionally on the part of Luke—almost reminiscent of magic formulae’ 
(Bauernfeind, 127).* But the expression is biblical: cf. Dan. 2.5 Theodotion 
eis andrctav Eoscde! and 3.29 cic a&rwdctav Eoovtat. Peter’s meaning is 
‘To hell with you and your money!’ This makes clear to the reader that the 
divine Spirit is not for human trafficking. 


2 Early-Christian usage (cf. Rom. 15.26, II Cor. 9.2) called a country Christian if 
Christian communities had been established there. Wikenhauser (Apg. 78) describes this 
as popular overstatement. 

2 Beg. IV, 92 considers it possible that John Mark may be meant here. But this is 
wholly excluded in view of 3.1 and 4.13, not to mention 12.25. 

3 According to Bauernfeind (124) Simon correctly recognized the Holy Spirit as the 
prime source of all individual miracles. But did the Samaritans who received the Spint 
perform concrete miracles? 

4 Citing mapadl8wyl oe tò ubrav xdoc Ev tate amwrclatg from Magic Papyrus 
IV, 1248. 
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VERSE 21: The Aöyos in which Simon is refused a share is Christianity, 
from which he is here solemnly excluded; the wording is a form of excom- 
munication (00x uspig odde xAjoog comes from LXX, e.g. Deut. 12.12 and 
14.27). The justification given in the second half of the verse corresponds, 
though not quite literally, to Ps. 77.37 LXX. 

VERSE 22: We now learn, however, that—contrary to the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—a possibility of repentance for this grave post- 
baptismal sin is still open to Simon. Yet it remains uncertain whether the 
wicked ‘thought of his heart’—this is the seat of sin!—will indeed be forgiven 
him. Jacquier indeed explains (263) that Peter doubts, not of God’s forgive- 
ness, but of Simon’s ability to repent; but this is not stated. 

VERSE 23: el¢ again for Ev; D even corrects accordingly. Deut. 29.17 
(LXX) warns against idolatry: ‘let there not be a root which bears the 
fruit of bitterness and wormwood’; Isa. 58.6 demands that the bonds of 
wickedness be loosed. However, we cannot speak of actual citation of these 
verses; for Luke, ‘bitter gall’ and ‘bonds of iniquity’ alike are just metaphors 
of the state of sin. 

VERSE 24: Simon answers humbly,’ pleading for the Apostles’ inter- 
cession to avert the fulfilment of their threats. In fact, there has been no such 
warning of multiple disasters as would justify the wording undev dv (=robrwv 
&) eloqxate; this is not, however, intended to illustrate the confusion in 
Simon’s mind, but is a harmless Lucan formulation (cf. Loisy, 373) which 
underlines the dangerous power of the apostolic words. The plural etonxate 
retrospectively suggests that John had also contributed to the dialogue. 

VERSE 25: With its ev obv, this is strictly a transitional verse. Peter and 
John? return to Jerusalem, themselves preaching in many Samaritan villages 
on the way. 


This pericope offers a first-class example of the way in which the methods 
of NT interpretation have changed. The Tiibingen school—F. C. Baur, 
Zeller and the rest (see Intro. §2, pp. 17ff.)—took the pseudo-Clemen- 
tines as their starting-point. In this late fabrication, which certainly contains 
some ancient material in however distorted a form, Simon Magus has some 
traits characteristic of Paul. The Tiibingers therefore concluded that Luke 
intended to protect Paul from such disparaging associations by here depicting 
Simon as an entirely different person! The “source-criticism’ which followed 
this ‘tendency-criticism’ advocated, in its least extravagant form [i.e. in 
Harnack, Beitr. III, 142 (ET)], the view that Philip had himself recounted to 
Luke his experiences in Samaria! In so doing the aged pneumatic—he had 
obviously transmitted his characteristics to his four prophetic daughters 


1 D accentuates the penitent aspect of Simon’s reply by adding: ‘who ceased not to 
weep copious tears’. 
2 And Philip too, according to Beg. IV 95! 
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(151)—gave special prominence to the ecstatic element in the reception of 
the Spirit. Here it is clear how—in all innocence—modern psychology and 
theories of heredity have been pressed into service as guarantors of Lucan 
authenticity. 

It is a long way from such speculation to Bauernfeind’s recognition (124) 
of how difficult it must be to disentangle in this passage the strands of tradi- 
tion and composition. Luke, he says, has woven together a tradition regarding 
Philip’s missionary successes in Samaria (even Simon was converted!) 
and another about ‘Simon Peter and Simon Magus’. Bauernfeind also 
suggests (125) that in an earlier version of the story Simon wished to buy the 
gift of healing, not that of imparting the Spirit. At all events, these very 
carefully and cautiously formulated considerations help the reflective reader 
to appreciate that, to avoid jumping to false conclusions, one must scrupu- 
lously keep separate in one’s mind the writer’s intention and action, the 
contents and history of his ‘sources’, and finally the events themselves. 

Let us ourselves begin by asking what Luke wished to tell his readers in 
this story, and why he arranged his data in this and no other way. He starts 
with the later happening, Philip’s mission in Samaria (verses 4-8), thus causing 
this activity to appear the direct consequence of the persecution levelled at the 
Stephenites. The Jews’ rejection of the gospel drives Philip to the Samaritans 
and brings about the fulfilment of the promise of 1.8: ‘You shall be my 
witnesses . . . in Samaria.’ It is not until he has established this point that 
Luke gives us his ‘flashback’ to earlier events: a magician called Simon had 
been getting the Samaritans under his spell (verses 9-11). In verse 12 Luke 
resumes the Philip theme and brings it to its provisional close: the Samaritans 
are baptized, while even Simon becomes a Christian (verse 13) and marvels at 
Philip’s mighty deeds. Verses 14ff. narrate a new turn of events, which Luke 
regarded as the essential complement of Philip’s mission: the Apostles Peter 
and John come down from Jerusalem and it is their prayer and their laying- 
on of hands which mediate the (ecstatic) Spirit the converts have hitherto 
lacked. Thus the mission to the Samaritans was not completed by any sub- 
ordinate outsider, but was carried out in due form by the legal heads of 
the Church in person—that is, so far as acts of men had any part in the 
matter. But now (verses 18-24) Luke makes plain in his continuation of 
the Simon story that the bestowal of the Spirit is a divine gift: when Simon 
attempts to buy it from the Apostles he deservedly reaps a harsh refusal and 
an excommunication which he humbly seeks to avert. The seventh and final 
scene of this little cycle depicts the Apostles preaching their way home to 
Jerusalem (verse 25). 

The whole story has such a simple ring, yet raises so many questions... 
Take Samaria, which ‘received the Word of God’ (verse 14). The popula- 
tion of Samaria was heterogeneous: side by side with the Samaritans proper 
—who could be roughly classified as (from Jerusalem’s point of view) Jews 
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not wholly unexceptionable either racially or dogmatically speaking—there 
lived many Gentiles, especially in the recently-founded Sebaste. The Samari- 
tans’ main centre was Shechem. Now where did the Hellenists (in the person 
of Philip) conduct their mission: among the Gentiles, or among the genuine 
Samaritans, with whom their common opposition to Jerusalem gave them 
an affinity? Evidently the latter possibility is the more likely. Then where 
had Simon Magus—for quite some time past, according to verse 11—been 
active, among the Jews or the Gentiles of Samaria? The belief, much 
favoured nowadays, that Gnosticism was an offshoot of unorthodox Judaism 
has given rise to the untested assumption that Simon was a ‘Samaritan Jew’. 
But here there is an intermediate question, whether he was in fact already a 
gnostic. Luke after all, as Cerfaux and R. McL. Wilson emphasize, portrays 
him as no more than a successful conjuror. Here one must take care not to 
overlook the difference between Luke’s characterization of this man and the 
tradition about him which Luke quotes. The word xæħovuévy in verse 10 
shows clearly that ‘the great power’ is an established formula, which Luke, 
patently considering it to require explanation, glosses (wrongly) by appending 
‘of God’. This has nothing to do with the ‘power of God’ mentioned in I 
Cor. 1.24, no more than with the Teeb expected, according to later sources, 
by the Samaritans. No, ‘the great power’ is rather the Simonian designation 
for that supreme divinity which is opposed and superior to the daemonic 
rulers of this world. If Simon did lay claim to this title, then he gave himself 
out to be the highest god made man—and this some considerable time, 
according to our text, before the Christian mission in Samaria. But where— 
we now resume the question—where did Simon make his appearance, and 
so hugely successful an appearance, with this message: among the Samaritan 
Jews, or among the Gentiles in Samaria? Surely among the latter, and the 
name Simon—pure Greek—says nothing to the contrary. The fact is that the 
earliest form of Simonian doctrine contains nothing to suggest Judaic proven- 
ance. As Justin reports (see comments on verse 10 above), about the year 
150 nearly all the Samaritans revered Simon as the highest deity. The Chris- 
tian mission’s habit of calling a region or province Christian once a mission- 
centre had arisen there is obviously at work in verse 14, from which we may 
certainly not deduce that the whole of Samaria was converted by Philip (and 
the two Apostles). It may on the other hand be taken as a kernel of historical 
truth that Philip’s Christian mission effected a breach in Samaritan Jewry. 
The net conclusion—already pointed out by Dibelius (Studies, 17) and 
Bauernfeind (122)—is that there was no initial connection between the stories 
of Simon and Philip. Later however, to illustrate Philip’s great success, it 
was said that he even converted Simon Magus! In the process, of course, 
Simon had to be downgraded from the rank of an incarnate god to that of 
mere magician. But even in this comparatively modest station he was too 
notorious for his baptism to be felt as the correct expression for his total 
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defeat. Rather the original version (as Wellhausen and Dibelius have sug- 
gested) seems to have been that he offered to buy the miraculous powers of 
that great wonder-worker Philip. If Simon 1s thought of as a wizard, such a 
gesture completely accords with his role: obviously the magician would put 
Philip’s tours de force down to secret magic formulae more potent than his 
own, which he therefore wanted to buy. But Luke could do little with such a 
tradition while recounting the Apostles’ completion of the mission in Samaria, 
for they were not performing miracles in the style of Philip’s. The only 
miracle they were in fact performing—though of course, in Christian eyes, 
the most miraculous of all—was the bestowing of the Spirit. Thus it was that 
Luke had Simon offer his money not to Philip but to the Apostles, and ask 
not for the power of healing but for the &&ovot« of imparting the Spirit. This 
seemed to bring the old tradition into line. But in reality the difficulties are 
not removed, only covered up. Philip performs the greatest miracles, heals 
and exorcises. Then he suddenly vanishes, and we discover that his baptism 
lacked the most essential element, that which could have distinguished it 
from the baptism of John—the Spirit! Luke has done no less than to take the 
combination of baptism, Iaying-on of hands and reception of the Spirit, 
which in the belief and custom of his time formed one indissoluble whole, 
and divide it among Philip and the Apostles in such a way that the former 
got the beginning and the latter the end. Luke presupposes neither the laying- 
on of Philip’s hands nor the Apostles’ re-baptism of the converts. What 
moved Luke to incorporate the—Christianized—Simon tradition in his 
narrative was probably the possibility here offered, as later in the cases of 
Elymas and the sons of Sceva (13. 6ff. and 19. 13ff.), of vividly illustrating the 
superiority of Christian miracles over the magical practices current in the 
area and of demonstrating the antithesis between the power of God and 
demonic wizardry. It is not the healings and exorcisms which are the supreme 
endowment constituting the Church superior to pagan religions. No: its 
highest gift consists in its power to confer, to mediate God’s holy Spirit. 
But since this Spirit has to be represented as a demonstrable phenomenon 
(Simon must ‘see’ it if he is to covet it), it can only take the form of the 
ecstatic Spirit—not the Spirit of &yaxy of which I Cor. 13 speaks. 
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26 But an angel of the Lord spoke to Philip, saying: ‘Arise, and go 
southwards to the road that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza—this 
is desert.’ 27 And he arose and went. And behold, a man of Ethiopia, a 
eunuch, a chamberlain of Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, who was 
over all her treasure, had come to Jerusalem in order to worship; 2° and 
he was returning and sitting in his chariot, and was reading the prophet 
Isaiah. 2° And the Spirit said to Philip: ‘Go near, and join yourself to 
this chariot.” 3° And Philip ran to him, and heard him reading the prophet 
Isaiah, and said: ‘Do you understand what you are reading?’ °?! And he 
said: ‘How can J, unless someone shall guide me?’ And he besought Philip 
to come up and sit with him. ?”? Now the text of the scripture passage 
which he was reading was this: ‘As a sheep is led to the slaughter, and as a 
lamb before its shearer is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 77 In his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away. His generation who shall declare ? 
For his life is taken from earth.’ ?* And the eunuch answered Philip, and 
said: ‘I pray you, of whom does the prophet speak this: of himself, or of some 
other?’ °° And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from this scrip- 
ture declared to him the good news of Jesus. 3° And as they went on the 
way, they came to some water, and the eunuch said: ‘Look, water! what is to 
hinder me from being baptized?’ [7 And Philip said: ‘If you believe with 
all your heart, you may’. And he answered and said: ‘I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.’] °® And he commanded the chariot to stand 
still, and they both went down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; 
and he baptized him. 3? And when they came up out of the water, the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, and the eunuch saw him no more; for 
he went onhis way rejoicing. *° But Philip was found at Ashdod: and passing 
through he preached the gospel to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea. 
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VERSE 26: Here it is an angel, in verse 29 the Spirit, who speaks to 
Philip; in both cases this is the narrator’s way of presenting the supernatural 
guidance ruling Philip’s actions. We are not told where Philip is at the outset 
of the episode.’ xar peonuBptav: literally ‘against midday’, but most 
probably in a topographical sense—‘southwards’.* Gaza is the last settlement 
before the desert waste stretching away to Egypt.? «urn éotlv Epnwog is used 
in geographical descriptions of cities that have been laid waste.* &yysAos¢ 
xuptov, édcdAnoev Aeywv and &vaormdı xal rropevou are all LXX locutions, 

VERSE 27: vp AlOto)°—one of the Nubians whose kingdom between 
Aswan and Khartoum was always ruled by a queen mother entitled the 
Candace (Zahn 314f.). The promise of Ps. 68.31 is now fulfilled (Loisy 
377). evvodyoc—Beg. IV 96 cites Plutarch, Demetrios 25,5: ‘They were 
accustomed ... to have mostly eunuchs as treasurers.’ But ‘the ebvotyoc of 
LXX, like both ebvotyocg and 9°19 elsewhere, frequently denotes high political 
or military officers; it does not necessarily indicate castration’ (ThWb II, 
764).° Suv&omg may denote a court official.’ Beg. IV 96 translates zpooxv- 


1 In Sebaste or even Caesarea Philippi, according to Preuschen (47), in Jerusalem 
according to Beg. IV 95. 

2 According to Bl.-Debr. § 253, 5 (Appendix) no article is used before the points of 
the compass. Nestle (StKr 65 (1892) 335-7) urged the chronological reading ‘at noon’ on 
the ground that in LXX peomußpla always denotes the time of day; yet in Dan. 8.4, 9 LXX 
it denotes the direction. It is moreover usual to avoid travelling at noon if possible. 

3 Two roads led there from Jerusalem. Whether Luke knew this is doubtful; that the 
reader does not need to know is certain. 

* ait can be related to Tata, which (see Preuschen, 52) had several times been 
destroyed. But in that case the remark would add nothing to the designation of the road. 
Hence Jacquier (269) and others attach a6tn to 6ööc: the road is deserted, which facilitates 
the playing-out of the scene to come. Zahn (311) regards the words as Luke’s explanation 
to the reader. That would not however preclude Luke’s putting them in the mouth of the 
angel: he was not familiar with footnotes in the modern sense. 

5 See Wikenhauser, 361f. Being an Ethiopian he was not, as has sometimes been 
suggested, a son of Jews carried off by the celebrated one-eyed Candace in 22 B.c. after an 
incursion into the Thebaid (see Preuschen, 53). 

6 Deut. 23.1 ruled out the acceptance of the castrated into the Jewish racial or religious 
community. Hence the eunuch is usually considered oeßöuzvog. But would such a person 
have access to a scroll of the prophet Isaiah (TA Wb II, 766 n. 26)? K. Bornhäuser assumes 
(Studien zur Apg. 94 and 96) that with the coming of the Messiah Isa. 56.3ff. was fulfilled, 
and the Christian community therefore justified in accepting eunuchs. But this passage is 
not mentioned. 

7 LXX uscs duvdarng to translate DI in Jer. 34. 19— probably indeed simply because 


a eunuch, according to Deut. 23.1f., could not take part in the cult (thus Schneider, Th Wb 
loc. cit.). 
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vnowv (also said of Paul in Acts 24.11) as ‘on a pilgrimage’; according to 
De Zwaan (Beg. II, 33) the future participle as a substitute for a final clause 
is literary Greek. LXX expressions are xal dvactas éropevOy and xal idov. 

VERSE 28: fv brootcépwv = ‘he was travelling back’.! &pya: here a 
travelling-carriage; perhaps the word was used because of the relation to II 
Kings 2 (see comments on verse 39 below). The eunuch is reading aloud, as 
was usual in antiquity.” The carriage travels slowly, so that reading is 
possible. 

VERSE 29: The first divine directive has brought Philip to the right spot. 
The second causes him to run alongside the carriage, with which a person on 
foot might keep abreast for a while. All Philip’s actions are determined by the 
miraculous intervention of God. 

VERSE 30: Philip not only understands the words read aloud, but recog- 
nizes that they provide him with an opening to deliver his message. Here for 
the first time in Acts a passage from Isaiah 53 is explicitly related to the 
Passion of Jesus.* Philip’s question is so phrased that it leads directly to 
instruction concerning Christ; yıraoxeıg & Avayıyaozeız is a pointed play 
on words (Bl.-Debr. § 488, 1b). 

VERSE 31: The potential optative + &v does not occur in vulgar Greek 
(Bl.-Debr. § 385, 1). av... öönynoesı:*a familiar case of future condition with 
the less vivid form in the apodosis’ (Moulton 198f., cf. Bl.-Debr. § 373, 2 
Appendix). Luke makes this high official (a finance minister!) speak in a very 
educated fashion. The eunuch is not at all ‘touchy’: he immediately admits his 
inability, and begs the stranger to sit beside him so that he may hear from 
him. 

VERSE 32: epoxy ths yeapis could be translated ‘the passage of scrip- 
ture’, but since yeapy in verse 35 means ‘the scriptural passage’, the meaning 
here is probably ‘the wording of the scripture’.* The quotation from Isaiah 
53 LXX begins in the middle of verse 7 and ends in the middle of verse 8. 
Bauernfeind (127) translates: ‘Like a sheep was he brought to the slaughter- 
bench’, but Preuschen (53): ‘As a sheep is brought to the slaughter-bench’. 
If Lake (see n. 3 below) is right, Preuschen’s rendering must be preferred. 

1 A piece of general scene-setting employing periphrastic conjugation (see first foot- 
note to 1.10 above). Against this background the special feature that ‘he was reading’ 
stands out. These transitory circumstances are in the imperfect. The aorist elmev describes 
the real action, which now begins. 

2 This affirmation of Norden’s (Antike Kunstprosa, 1898, 6), based on Augustine’s 
Confessions VI.3, is wrongly contested by Beg. IV 96f. Billerbeck tells us (II, 687) that 
silent reading was forbidden among the Jews. The commentators who provided the eunuch 
with a companion to read to him were as yet unacquainted with Norden’s discovery. 

3 And only verses 7ff. at that. If in Luke’s day the whole chapter had been Christologic- 
ally interpreted, it would have been used somewhere in Luke’s scriptural proof. According 
to Lake (Beg. IV, 97) there is also a dogmatic reason for this selection: the quotation avoids 
the connection between sin and the death of the sacrifice, which Luke also shuns elsewhere. 


* Whether the passage was a synagogue lection in Judaism is of no consequence 
here. 
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VERSE 33: Luke does not give us the Christological significance of the 
verses quoted, but he probably saw the taneivwotc as the death and the 
“taking-away of the judgment’ as the Resurrection. The meaning of eve 
is not ‘life-span’ but ‘those who are contemporaries’, hence ‘generation’ 
(see ThWb I, 661; Bauer Wb 305). Perhaps it is here understood as ‘race’ 
in the sense of spiritual descendants. Then the sentence means: ‘The number 
of his disciples will grow incalculably, because he has become the Exalted.’ 

VERSE 34: &roxoıdeis is LXX style, in the sense of ‘beginning to speak’. 
Séouat cov =‘please’ before a request—the eunuch displays exemplary 
courtesy and modesty. That he thought Isaiah could have been speaking of 
himself was formerly taken as a sign of his complete lack of understanding. 
But the narrator makes him put the question in this way because this either/or 
immediately makes the Christian proclamation possible, without preliminary 
discussion of the content of the text.? 

VERSE 35: ‘Beginning from this scripture’—Philip’s witness to Christ is 
not limited to Isaiah 53.7f., which is here added to the passages adduced as 
Christological proofs. Understandably enough, Luke accommodates most of 
these in the first chapters of Acts, but in the rest of Acts also new dicta 
probantia again and again appear. 

VERSE 36: The attempts to identify the Udwo with a particular water- 
course” are as touching as they are vain. The narrator certainly set no store 
by exact location, The question ti xwAvet . . . presupposes that Philip had 


1 The chamberlain’s question is not meant to show him as slow-witted or far from 
the truth: soon to be a Christian, he stands on quite another level from those Greeks or 
Romans to whom the avactaots appears meaningless (Acts 17.18, 32; 25.19; 26.24). In 
Die Verkündung vom leidenden Gottesknecht aus Jesaja 53 in der griechischen Bibel, 1934, 
K. F. Euler attempted to show that a Hellenistic Jew must have seen Isa. 53 as primarily 
the prophet’s foretelling of his own fate. Euler’s proof relies above all on the conjectural 
Jewish document underlying the Ascensio Jesaiae. But the edifice he builds is more than so 
exiguous a foundation can bear. It is only in the Christian-gnostic part of the book that any 
gnosis or glorification and exaltation of Isaiah may be found: the delineation of the prophet 
in the Jewish source is incongruent with the servant-of-God image, so that we cannot read 
off any Jewish interpretation of Isaiah 53 from it. In his Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum, 3rd 
edn. 1952 (cf. the reviews by E. Käsemann in Verkündigung und Forschung: Theol. Jahres- 
bericht 1949/50, Munich 1950, 200-3, and W. G. Kümmel in TAR N.S. 22, 1954, 164f.), 
H. W. Wolff notes that Isa. 53 is, *with the solitary exception of Luke 22.37, never unequi- 
vocally cited of Jesus’. Nevertheless he thinks that ‘from the form of outstanding logia we 
can see that Isa. 53 played a special part in the personal decisions’ of Jesus ‘as in the instruc- 
tion of the disciples’ (69). ‘The Peter of Acts was among the first who understood Jesus’ 
instruction of his disciples’ (88f.). Since however it is Luke himself who speaks in the 
Peter of Acts 3 and 4, Wolff’s pronouncement takes on a meaning he would scarcely find 
desirable. He also writes concerning Acts: ‘We note how the prophecy itself grips the 
Church with primal force precisely where it is not adduced in citations. This abstinence 
from quotation is the reticence of awe’—but such an argumentum e silentio cannot be used 
as a scientific proof. 

2 ‘The Wadi el-Hasi north of Gaza has found advocates’ (Beg. IV, 98). So also Bruce 
(194). Wikenhauser (Apg 86) suggests ’Ain Dirweh, near Bethsura (now Beit Sur). 
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mentioned baptism, but perhaps also (like 10.477) contains the problem of 
a hindrance to baptism.! 

VERSE 37 appears only in part of the ‘Western’ tradition: E e gig perp 
sy*™8 and in part in Irenaeus and Cyprian (Beg. III, 83). The missing baptismal 
confession was subsequently added—not, be it remarked, in Trinitarian form. 
Zahn’s premises oblige him to declare the verse authentic (317f.). 

VERSE 38: Philip’s acquiescence is presumed, and so the baptism may 
follow immediately. Baptizer and the one to be baptized enter the water, 
where the rite, of which no details are given, is duly performed. 

VERSE 39: The carrying off by the Spirit is thought of in real, spatial 
terms.” The eunuch does not behave like the sons of the prophets, who in 
II Kings 2.16-18 spend three days looking for Elijah, but continues joyfully 
on his way. This explains why he ‘saw him no more’—the words taken from 
II Kings 2.12 have here a quite different sense. The emphasis laid on joy is a 
special Lucan characteristic [Harnack, Beitr. III, 207-10 (ET)]. 

VERSE 40: evpéOy, (see n. 2): the Spirit deposits Philip at Ashdod. 
From there he travels preaching through the coastal towns until he comes 
to Caesarea (see on 21.8f. below). This might prompt one to credit him 
with the founding of the communities in Lydda, Joppa and Caesarea (see 
below on 9.32 and 36, and 10.48), but Luke does not expressly say so. 


Up to and even including Bauernfeind, Harnack’s influence has dominated 
exposition of this passage. He ascribed the story to Philip in person, from 
whom Luke took it over [Beitr. III, 149-51 (ET)]: Philip’s ‘pneumato- 
scientific’ disposition, which was passed on to his prophetess daughters, 
accounted for the ‘enthusiastic historiography’. E. Meyer bolstered this 
‘psychological’ interpretation with the fruits of his studies of Paul, Muham- 
mad and the Mormons, not to mention his intercourse with modern spiritual- 
ists: since Philip had four prophetess daughters, he could himself have been 
no stranger to the visionary state—‘In his mind the borderline between truth 
and fancy must have been even more blurred than in the minds of more 
prosaic men’ (III, 276). Lake joined in the ‘psychological’ chorus: ‘The 


I See O. Cullmann, Baptism in the NT, London 1950, 71-78, Jeremias, Infant Baptism 
in the First Four Centuries, 1961; K. Aland, Did the Early Church baptise Infants? London 
1963. 

2 Cf. especially II Kings 2. 16-18, also I Kings 18.12, Ezek. 3.14, 8.3, 11.1 and 11.24 
and JI Cor. 12.2: &prnayevra elte Ev awuarı . . . Gospel of the Hebrews (Origen, in 
Johannem 2.6; Jerome, in Mich. 7.6). II Kings 2 has several points of similarity with the 
passage under discussion, e.g. 1) its verse 11 speaks of a &pua; 2) its oùx eldev adtov Ett 
(v. 12) corresponds verbatim to our 8.39; 3) ebpé607, (8.40) recalls oùx edpov adtév (v. 17); 4) 
cf. hpev aùtòv nveuua xvolov (v. 16) and nmvetux xuplov horaoev tov Didınrov (8.39). 

3 According to Beyer (1933, 58) ‘Philip takes leave of the new Christian in a mood of 
excitement which he senses as possession by the Spirit’. The physical snatching-away by the 
Spirit is thus psychologized out of existence. Beyer’s fourth edition uses more cautious 
terms at this point. 
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Christian preacher (Philip) moves about in a state of ecstasy and hardly 
knows how he goes from place to place’ (Beg. IV, 99). Bauernfeind himself 
was making his own niche in this expository tradition when he wrote: ‘The 
carrying-away should not be regarded as proving a gulf between the historical 
process and the legend before us: this very ending may well have been re- 
counted by Philip himself’ (129). 

But before taking this leap from the narrative to what once actually 
happened, we ought first to consider the position of this story in Acts: it is 
situated between the conversion of the Samaritans and that—in Chapter 10 
—of the Gentiles. At first sight, indeed, the eunuch himself seems presented 
as a Gentile: the conversion of a Jew (be he Jewish by birth or by full accept- 
ance of the law) would be of no special consequence for the progress of the 
mission. The bar against a eunuch’s becoming a Jew (Deut. 23.1) is not 
conclusive here: ‘eunuch’ may be a mere title of office, and Luke was also 
free to believe that Deut. 23.1 had been superseded by Isa. 56.3-5. But 
however that may be—and neither passage is cited—Luke cannot and did not 
say that the eunuch was a Gentile; otherwise Philip would have forestalled 
Peter, the legitimate founder of the Gentile mission! For that reason Luke 
leaves the eunuch’s status in a doubtful light. The Candace’s finance minister 
has been on a pilgrimage from the far land of Cush to Jerusalem. He possesses 
a scroll of the Book of Isaiah and studies it in his carriage on the way home. 
For a merely ‘God-fearing’ man that would be unusual, and in fact the 
description poßoünevog, with which Cornelius is introduced in 10.2, is not 
mentioned. On the other hand, he is presented to the reader as a ‘man of 
Ethiopia’ and a eunuch—which immediately conjures up a Gentile. And so it 
remains uncertain what the eunuch really is; but it is precisely this screen of 
secrecy about his person which is best suited to the stage now reached in the 
history of the mission. Without permitting the emergence of all the problems 
which an explicit baptism of a Gentile must bring in its wake, Luke here 
leaves the reader with the feeling that with this new convert the mission has 
taken a step beyond the conversion of Jews and Samaritans. This eunuch will 
not be returning to Jerusalem, to place Christians in the embarrassment later 
provoked by the baptism of Cornelius. Nothing more is heard of him, and 
since the adequacy of his baptism is not contested, even the gift of the Spirit 
need not be mentioned—the reader would otherwise wonder why the Spirit 
should descend more readily on eunuchs than on Samaritans. So much for the 
significance of the eunuch’s conversion, in the context of Luke’s history of 
the mission, as a stepping-stone between those of the Samaritans and the 
Gentiles. 

Now for the story itself . . . It may be called a miracle-story. But its 
peculiar nature requires closer definition. Notice how exceptionally high an 
incidence of divine intervenings and directives is needed, what extra-special 
providence must do its work, for the accomplishment of this one conversion 


a 
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and baptism. Thus Philip is not in the right place—an angel must first send 
him to the spot where he is to encounter the eunuch. Yet of this he is unaware: 
God’s design is not at once revealed to him. Then God’s second intervention 
—the prompting of the Spirit to approach the carriage—gives him no notice 
of what will ensue. This may be felt as the mere technique of a talented story- 
teller, holding his audience in suspense by letting out no more than is strictly 
necessary. But though we may be sure that the original audience for this 
story hung on the lips of its narrator, the real reason for this procedure is 
different. This is clear from the third circumstance which furthers the action: 
at the very moment when Philip comes up to the carriage, the eunuch is 
reading aloud the passage from Isaiah! This time, it is true, neither an angel 
nor the Spirit is at work. But this coincidence is nevertheless an astounding 
marvel. That the eunuch should at exactly this moment be reading just these 
two verses, that Philip should hear him reading them—and only if all this 
coincides can the rapid conversion ensue!—is only explicable in terms of a 
special dispensation of God. A fourth circumstance, indeed, ought properly 
to be added: that the chamberlain has progressed so far in his understanding 
of scripture that he needs only to learn the identity of the person referred to 
by Isaiah 53.7f. This alone enables his baptism (for which even the water 
is to hand according to God’s plan) to take place there and then, and bring 
the story to its happy ending. 

Acts contains but one other story distinguished—indeed to an even 
greater degree—by this same feature of divine direction determining the 
course of events at every turn: the story of Cornelius. The conversion of that 
first Gentile is not the work of men; it is brought about solely by the action of 
God. This is, however, scarcely less true of the present conversion: if the 
chamberlain returns home a Christian, it is not the persuasiveness of human 
missionary zeal which has made him so, but the power of God who orders all 
things in his infinite wisdom. This makes it clear that here no ordinary con- 
version is being depicted, nor even just any Gentile-conversion, but one which 
has a quite overwhelming significance. In the context of Luke’s history of the 
mission it has admittedly lost this character. But then, it is not at home in 
this environment. Luke took it over from a tradition and, since the human 
protagonist is ‘Philip the evangelist, one of the Seven’ (21.8), this tradition 
must derive from Hellenistic Christian circles, from the communities 
founded by the Seven (Bauernfeind 128f.). There our story would have 
possessed all the importance for which it appears designed: this was the 
account which the Hellenists handed down of the first conversion of a Gentile 
—and the name of the first missionary to effect such a conversion was not 
Peter, but Philip! In other words, the story of the eunuch is the Hellenistic 
parallel to Luke’s account of the first Gentile-conversion by Peter: its 
parallel—and rival. As such, of course, Luke could not accept it, in view of 
the importance of the twelve Apostles in his eyes. But he could incorporate it 
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in his work as an edifying story—albeit more suggestive than explicit—illustra- 
ting the progress of the mission (Bruce, 195, sees the position likewise). 

Now that both the Philip episodes have been reviewed, we can add a 
word of comparison. They are extraordinarily different. The first takes place 
in Samaria, the second somewhere to the south-west of Jerusalem. The first 
deals with the conversion of ‘Samaria’, an area previously sworn to Simon. 
The second recounts the conversion of an individual and is the first story of 
its kind in Acts. The first portrays Philip as the great worker of miracles: no 
other story in the New Testament is so exclusively devoted to celebrating 
the exploits of a Christian wonder worker. In the second, Philip does not 
perform a single miracle. At bottom, here, he scarcely acts at all, and 1s 
rather presented as the guided instrument of God. Whether he is addressed 
by the Spirit or an angel, or is whirled away, he is in one way or another 
divinely controlled. However, the one instance where the second story 
speaks of his independent activity reveals him as a preacher wielding scrin- 
tural proof with uncommon persuasiveness. 

Once these differences are clearly seen, Harnack’s primitive explanation 
can no longer satisfy. It cannot be true that Luke is repeating what he learned 
from Philip himself. A longer, heterogeneous tradition lies behind both 
narratives. As Luke certainly revised them, at least stylistically, it 1s hard to 
estimate the age of these traditions or the extent to which they have been 
altered. But one thing is certain: the portrait of Simon in the first story does 
not derive from an eyewitness. It was sketched by a Christian who knew 
about Simon—or about Philip, for that matter—only from hearsay. Next the 
Simon story was recast, probably by Luke himself, who introduced the 
Apostles and turned Simon into the—admittedly dubious—Christian 
penitent. 

Luke’s part in the second story is less easy to assess. His hand may be 
traced in the linguistic elegance deployed to establish the eunuch as a culti- 
vated man: Luke’s educated readers must have relished the potential optative 
with &v—the Greeks had an ear for such things. One might ask whether Luke 
did not also introduce the angel: Philip had somehow to be directed to the 
right place from Samaria. But wherever this isolated story (for we may 
presume that it was originally told for its own sake) presupposed Philip 
to be at the outset, it could scarcely have been on the actual road from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza—which means that he had first to be brought to the scene of 
the action in any version of the story. On the other hand Luke’s own touch 
may be detected in the way Philip is ‘found at Ashdod’ (verse 40—OT 
locution from II Kings 2.16f.). Here the legend whereby Philip was carried 
away at the end of the episode is pressed into the service of history. This 
story too is not the personal account of a prophet wandering as in a trance 
from place to place, but a skilfully condensed tradition from quite another 
stratum than the popular amazement over Philip’s miracles which we see in 
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8.4-25. The two stories, then, did not spring from the same soil, but here 
they fulfil the same function, namely to place before the reader’s eyes, in 
vivid, arresting images, the progress of the mission beyond Jerusalem. 


22 
ACTS 9: 1-19a 
THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 


1 But Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the disciples of the 
Lord, went to the High Priest, ? and asked of him letters to the synagogues 
in Damascus, that if he found any who were of the Way, whether men or 
women, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem. * And as he journeyed, 
it came about that he was drawing near Damascus; and suddenly there shone 
round about him a light from heaven, * and falling on the ground he 
heard a voice saying to him: ‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’ 
5 And he said, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ And he said: ‘I am Jesus, whom you 
are persecuting. ° But rise, and go into the city, and it shall be told you what 
you must do.’ 7 And the men who journeyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing the voice indeed but seeing no one. ® And Saul was lifted from 
the ground; and when he opened his eyes, he saw nothing. Leading him by 
the hand, they brought him into Damascus. °? And he was three days 
without sight, and neither ate nor drank. 4° Now there was a disciple in 
Damascus, named Ananias; and the Lord said to him in a vision: ‘Ananias!’ 
And he said, ‘Here I am, Lord!’ 1! And the Lord said to him: ‘Arise, 
and go to the street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas 
for a man of Tarsus named Saul. 1/12 For behold, he is praying; 1? and 
he has seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in, and laying his 
hands on him, that he may recover his sight.” 1° But Ananias answered: 
‘Lord, I have heard from many about this man, how much evil he has done 
to your saints in Jerusalem: 44 and here he has authority from the chief 
priests to bind all who call upon your name.’ 15 But the Lord said to him, 
‘Go your way, for he is a chosen instrument to me, to bear my name before 
peoples and kings and the children of Israel: 1° for I will show him how 
much he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ +7 And Ananias departed, and 
went into the house, and laying his hands on him said: ‘Brother Saul, the 
Lord has sent me, Jesus who appeared to you on the road by which you came, 
that you may recover your sight, and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” !® And 
straightway there fell from his eyes as it were scales, and he recovered 
his sight; and he arose and was baptized. '?® And he took food and was 
strengthened, 
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VERSE 1: ëve, i.e. even after the close of the persecution in Jerusalem. 
éunvéewy xt.: “breathing threatening’ and murder’ (the classical phrase 
would be pévov nvetv: see Bl-Debr. § 174); the first is illustrated by 26.11, 
the second by 26.10. Pace R. Schiitz, (Apostel und Jiinger, 1921, esp. p. 19), 
uabytat tod xuplou is no proof of a separate source here: Luke is always 
changing the designation for ‘Christians’.* Note that Saul himself, not the 


2 It would be grotesque to accept Bornhäuser’s reading of drei as ‘warning’ 
(‘breathing warning and murder .. .’!) Nor is the phrase a hendiadys (‘threatening with 
murder’, Loisy, 387): according to Luke, Paul really did murder (cf. 26.10). Bruce (196) 
refers to Ps. 18 (17). 16b. 

2 Thus in the present chapter we have the following variations: poOytal (v. 1), tTH¢ 8500 
etvat (v. 2), pxOytmH (v. 10), Kyıor (v. 13), Exrxadrobuevor td övoua xuplou (v. 14), ddeA—Se 
(v. 17), pxOnzal (vv. 19 and 25), &SeApol (v. 30), Syro. (v. 32), Kahnrpıa (v. 36), pxOytal 
(v. 38) and &ytot (v. 41). See Cadbury’s Note 30: ‘Names for Christians and Christianity in 
Acts’ (Beg. V, 375-92). 
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unnamed High Priest (Caiaphas, up to the year 36), is the driving spirit of the 
persecution. 

VERSE 2: As we see from 9.14, 22.5 and 26.12, the ‘letters’ addressed 
to the synagogues are mandates empowering Saul to root out adherents of 
‘the Way’,! i.e. Christians, and place them under arrest.? According to 26.10 
Saul had already carried out the Jerusalem persecution on the basis of such 


! See W. Michaclis, ThWb V, 93-5. We do not know for certain—despite Repo’s 
fine study—the origin of the absolute use of 8865 for Christianity in Acts 9.2, 19.9, 23, 
22.4, 24.14 and 24.22. The primary sense of ‘the way of the Lord’ and ‘the way of God" 
in 18.25f. is ‘the saving action of God’; it is of course possible that tod xuplou or tov co, 
like tov 6c00 in 8.10, represents a (mistaken) gloss on the part of Luke. It is clear from 
24.14 that 4 6865 was a designation applied to the Church by the Christians themselves 
whereas their opponents spoke of a «ipeoız. It is hard to see why, as Michaelis maintains 
(op. cit. 93), the term 6865 should not here refer to the Christians as a community. The 
translation ‘teaching’ is surely too narrow. The passages cited by Billerbeck (II, 680), 
where óôol (trav e0veiv) is equivalent to ‘manners and customs’, ‘way of life’ or ‘morals’, 
are not real parallels. 

2 The statements about the éxtazo2.al have unleashed a great debate over the powers of 
jurisdiction enjoycd at that time by the High Priest (and the Sanhedrin). Luke scems to 
assume that they had powers of life and death over all the Jews in the Roman Empire. In 
defence of this assumption the following points have been adduced: 

1. According to I Macc. 15.15-21 the ‘consul’ Lucius (or Aedxtog) bade Ptolemy 
deliver the Aowsol who had fied from Judaea into the hands of Simon the High Priest for 
punishment under Jewish law, similar injunctions having gone out to the other ‘kings and 
countries’. But, as Wellhausen rightly saw (Isr. und Jüd. Geschichte, 2nd cdn., 257 n. 3), 
this is an interpolation; I Macc. 15.26 is the natural continuation of 15.14. J. C. Dancy, 
indeed, on p. 6 of his Commentary on I Maccabees (Oxford, 1954), admits there is some- 
thing suspect about every passage concerning the Jews’ relations with Rome or Sparta: 
Ch. 8, 12.1-33, 14.16-24 and 15.15-24 can all be excised not merely without harm to the 
text but even to its advantage. Nevertheless Dancy does not believe in later interpolations, 
for an interpolator would have adapted his insertions to fit the text; it is more likely 
that the author died before the final completion of his work. The author must then have 
inserted these alleged documents subsequently into the finished work. But Dancy does not 
observe that there are good and bad interpolators, and here one of the latter sort seems to 
have been at work. This is much more probable than that the author himself only later had 
the idea of inserting documents, and wedged them in as best he might. See also Laqueur, 
Historische Zeitschrift, 1927, 241ff. 

2. According to Josephus (Ant. XIV, 190-5), Caesar in a letter to Sidon enacted certain 
provisions regarding the status and powers of Hyrcanus, in which he (together with his 
successors) was confirmed as ethnarch, High Priest and one of the plXor of the Roman 
nation. This text contains nothing, however, which would justify the procedure of the High 
Priest in Acts 9.2. 

3. According to Josephus (Bell. I, 474) Caesar conceded to Herod a right withheld 
from every other king, namely—tov dn’ abroü puydvta xal wh Tpoonxobans Trölews 
é&ayayetv. On the one hand, however, supposing the report to be true at all, this applied 
solely to the Herod who had deserved so well of Caesar as to earn the title of socius et 
amicus populi Romani; on the other hand, it does not imply that even Herod was empowered 
to make arrests on Roman territory. As for the enjoyment of such a right by the High 
Priest in the time of Saul, nothing warrants the deduction. 

Generally spcaking, Schiirer’s attitude towards the data of Acts was uncritical—the 
more so that they were for the most part his only source of material. He did not notice that 
Luke, who knew the books of the Maccabees, has generalized from the information regarding 
Simon in I Macc. 15.15-21, extended the authority to all High Priests and linked it with 
something quite distinct, i.e. the letters which the Sanhedrin could address to synagogues in 
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authority; 26.11 sees him pursuing his task in the Zw xé)euc,! among which 
may also be numbered Damascus, the great trading-city at the foot of the 
Anti-Lebanon range, with its large Jewish colony. At that time it was in- 
corporated in the province of Syria; some scholars assume that it was 
temporarily in Nabataean hands (sce on verses 24f.). éxv xtA. seems to imply 
for Luke (cf. 5.38) that it was not certain whether Christians were to be 
found in Damascus. According to 9.14 and 26.10, 12, it was the aoytepete 
who issued the letters of authority, according to 22.5 nay tò npeoßurestov, 
i.e. the whole of the High Council. 

VERSE 3: In biblical language (on &v + articular infinitive see 2.1; on 
ey£vero with acc. + inf. see 4.5) Luke describes Saul’s approach to Damascus. 
At this point? a ‘light from heaven’? shone aboutt him’—Windisch (see 
bibl.) points out the resemblance to the legend of Heliodorus (II Macc. 3).° 

VERSE 4: This light causes Saul to fall to the ground (ynin 9.4 and 26. 14, 
Edapog in 22.7). 26.13 shows that Luke understands this as the effect of 
‘being dazed and dazzled’.’ From verse 7 (uydéva Hewpoüvrec), 26.13 (‘I 
saw a light’) and 22.14 (Paul was appointed ‘to see the Righteous One’), 
taken in conjunction with 26.16 (‘a witness’ that ‘you have seen me’), it 
seems to follow that Saul saw Jesus only inasmuch as he beheld this tremendous 


the diaspora. It is through this conflation that the Council is credited with the right 
—which it certainly did not have—to secure the arrest of Jews in foreign States and their 
extradition to Judaea. Only so, however, could Luke link up Paul’s (unhistorical!) persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Jerusalem with his (inferential) pursuit of them to Damascus. 

1 It is not clear whether cities outside Judaea or even Palestine are meant here. As the 
persecution had so far been limited to Jerusalem, and the author, moreover, assumes the 
presence of ‘cities’ round Jerusalem (5.16), it is better to think of all the towns of Judaea 
and beyond. 

2 In the sixth century it was common knowledge that the event took placce at the second 
milestone before Damascus (Preuschen 55). 

3 In 22.6 it is called a ‘great light’ (pag fxavév); in 26.13 Paul even says that it was 
brighter than the noonday sun: it is open to a narrator to counter the lulling effect of 
repetition by reinforcing the emphasis of a salient feature. 

4 Here reptaotpantw is constructed with the accusative, in 22.6 with meget; Luke does 
not repeat himself schematically; in 26.13 meotactpantw is replaced by the xeprraurw 
familiar from Luke 2.9, where it similarly describes the heavenly splendour. In other 
respects Ch. 9 and Ch. 26 often agrce in their formulation against Ch. 22. 

5 According to 9.3 and 22.6 the light shines only round Paul. 26.13 has it shine 
round his companions too. 

6 The verbal echoes are found in verse 27: meadbvta trode yhy; more as regards content 
xal moar oxdter reptyubévta Epepov Bohrov taut zaßestwre. The antithesis of 
power and impotence is broadly developed in the story of Heliodorus. Cf. also F. Smend in 
Angelos (1925) I, 1/2, 34ff. 

7In Ch. 26 the absence of Ananias entails the omission of the healing effected 
through him, hence also of the blinding effect of the light. Luke compensates this diminution 
in the light’s effect by making it flash round the heads of Paul’s companions, so that they 
too fall to the ground. This was only possible because here the light no longer blinds. As 
against this, ‘they that were with me beheld the light’ (22.9) shows a certain thoughtlessness 
on the writer’s part. 
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blaze of light. Presumably, however, Luke imagined the occurrence in 
such a way that Saul’s companions saw only a formless glare where he him- 
self saw in it the figure of Jesus. This would make it more understandable 
that Saul should apostrophize the being addressing him with xúpte. Saul, 
then, hears a voice! speaking to him. The first words it utters are the same 
in all three accounts: ‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’* This does not 
however imply that Paul himself used to recount his call in this way—his 
reticent manner in Gal. 1.15 and II Cor. 4.6 makes it very unlikely.—The 
double calling of the name is also found in Luke 8.24, 10.41 and 22.31. 

VERSE 5: The short dialogue which follows is also virtually the same in 
all three accounts (see 22.8 and 26.15), and must likewise have formed part 
of the story of Paul’s call underlying Luke’s words. Saul would grasp from 
the experience he has just undergone that his interlocutor is some other- 
wordly figure, a xUptoc. The identity of this xbprog he learns from the exalted 
Lord himself. Whoever persecutes the Christians persecutes Christ: cf. Luke 
10.16. 

VERSE 6: &AA& introduces the imperative.? Saul learns only what he must 
do at once. The future otherwise remains concealed from him.* This manner 
of presentation stresses how completely Saul is now thrown on the (direct 
or indirect) guidance of the Lord. He who a moment ago was so powerful 
has now become utterly powerless. But it is not of course the weakness of 
Saul so much as the power of Christ that Luke is concerned to show. 

VERSE 7: of avvodevovtesc, i.e. the other members of the ‘caravan’,> 
hear the voice without seeing the speaker, therefore stand speechless with 
astonishment.® This detail guarantees the objectivity of the phenomenon. 
On the other hand, the witnesses may not participate in the revelation. 
When in 22.9 Luke writes that Saul’s companions saw the light but heard 
nothing, it is only the means of expression which are changed, not the sense 
of the statement. Needless to say, such cases show how little documentary, 


1 Once again, Axovoev mwvhy (here and 26.14) compared with Yxovox pove (22.7) 
shows Luke’s avoidance of schematic repetition. The two constructions—one with the 
accusative, the other with a classical genitive (Bl.-Debr. § 173)—are interchangeable without 
any difference of meaning. 

2 The form Laoba (in Ch. 9.22 and 26) indicates that Jesus is speaking Aramaic; in 
26.14 this is expressly stated. tl we Sicdxetg can be rendered by WTM NAP or something 
similar (see Windisch, op. cit., 20). 

3 As the imperative always demands something supplementary to what has gone 
before, the adversative particle has a good sense. 

4 22.10 interpolates at this point a short dialogue. This led some representatives of 
the ‘Western’ text (see Beg. IIT, 84) to spin out the dialogue in 9.6 (incorporating the saying 
of ‘the goad’). This obviously suited the taste of their age. 

5 Wendt 163f., Beg. IV, 101. Zahn (321) identifies them as Paul’s police escort. To 
imagine Paul roving outside Judaea with a squad of Jerusalem temple-police is enough to 
place this hypothesis in the realm of fantasy. 

6 Perhaps Deut. 4.12 served as a model here: “you heard the voice of words, but you 
saw no form’. 
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historical reliance may be placed on auxiliary details of this kind. Similarly, 
Luke is not troubled by the contradiction that the companions here remain 
standing, but in 26.14 fall to the ground with Saul. Both statements make 
sense in their context. Bruce, p. 199, interprets pwvij¢ of the voice of Saul! 

VERSE 8: The Christophany is over, the earthly action proceeds.’ Saul 
is lifted to his feet, being incapable of rising by himself, and it is discovered 
that, blinded by the light from heaven, he can no longer see. He has to be 
led by the hand? to Damascus. Such is the pitiful state in which the terror of 
the Christians makes his entry. 

VERSE 9: His blindness lasts three days (on jy p PAémwv see 1.10). It 
would be wrong to construe it as a punishment: it is simply the natural 
consequence of his beholding the heavenly light (cf. 22.11).” More, it is 
concrete proof of the vision. Meanwhile the three-day fast—best understood 
as a penance—demonstrates his inward transformation. 

VERSE 10 inaugurates a new scene, extending to verse 16. Its characters 
are Christ and Ananias. A pa dytie, hence a Christian—and, as shown by 
verse 13 and 22.12, a ‘Hebrew’ already settled in Damascus—named 
Ananias (concerning his name, see note on 5.1), is called* by the Lord in a 
Span,” and at once reports himself present and attentive.® 

VERSE 11: As in 9.5, Luke enlivens the dialogue by dropping efrev. 
avaotag mopevOyctt—an LXX locution. As Ananias cannot well intrude into 
a strange house at night, the scene must be supposed to take place in the day- 
time. Ananias is given Saul’s exact address, which shows how, in these 
instructions, a providentia specialissima is at work in the smallest detail. 
xaħovuévy makes the following edOetav part of a name.’ 


1 Another short dialogue is here interpolated by h (Beg. III, 85). 

2 On yeıgaywyoüvres cf. EChtet yetoxywyovs (13.11): the need of a guide is a typical 
touch for characterizing the blind as such. 

3 Luke has overlooked the fact that according to 22.9 the others also saw the light. 

“Commentators have recalled Samuel’s vocation (I Sam. 3.1ff.), which may well 
have served as model for this very feature (cf. Samuel’s [Sob éyo, v.4). Ananias however, 
unlike Samuel, knows at once that it is his Lord, Christ, who calls.—Cf. Wikenhauser, 
Biblica (1948), 100-11. 

5 It is not stated that the öpau.x took place at night. The &vaores of verse 11 is merely 
part of an OT expression which Luke puts in the Lord’s mouth. 6paue (ThWb V, 372ff.) 
here denotes a condition in which the man, in his waking consciousness, is open to receive 
the voice or messenger from the celestial world (10.31). In 16.9 and 18.9 it is explicitly 
stated that Paul has the ‘vision’ at night. 

6 The virtual sense of Sob ży% here: cf. last footnote but one, above. 

7 “Straight Street’ traversed Damascus from East to West, and had colonnaded 
halls on both sides and imposing gates at each end (Beg. IV, 102). It was presumably as well 
known in antiquity as Regent Street in London today, and like it was a highly fashion- 
able street. That Saul’s host lived here is scarcely old tradition; the narrator is using a 
name familiar to every reader. The house that sheltered Paul is nowadays pointed out at 
the western end of the street, but this is to overlook the fact that in antiquity the course of 
the street ran considerably farther to the South: Preuschen, 58. 
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VERSE 12: To this address Ananias must go, for the Lord has already 
shown the praying’ Saul in a épaua? the Ananias who will heal him. Saul’s 
praying demonstrates the sincerity of his conversion. There is no mention 
here of communication of the Holy Spirit by the laying-on of hands (verse 
17 speaks of it); the narrator is not bound to repeat every detail of recurring 
features. 

VERSE 13: Ananias does not know Saul personally. If he were a refugee 
from the Jerusalem persecution, he would not need to call on the testimony 
of others. Here, as in 22.12, he is presented as a member of a Jewish-Christian 
group in Damascus.” How this group came into being remains obscure. 
On the other hand the ‘many’ from whom Ananias has learned of Saul’s 
evil deeds appear to have come from Jerusalem. A certain time has therefore 
elapsed since the persecution there. The hesitations evinced by Ananias are 
meant to show the reader yet again what a menace Saul but a while ago 
represented for the &y.o1,* and thereby to impress on him the astounding 
magnitude of the change undergone. Luke has no thought of portraying the 
devout Jewish Christian Ananias? as refractory to God’s command! 

VERSE 14: Ananias now turns to the present. He shows himself extremely 
well-informed as to Saul’s intentions and the extent of his authority (at least, 
as Luke imagined them), although itis then certainly strange that he apparently 
knows nothing of Saul’s collapse three days before, —and yet in the following 
conversation with Saul he has knowledge of it. In reality the narrator makes 
Ananias express first the one and then the other, because in the relevant 
context it serves to draw the reader’s attention to particular circumstances. 
The whole dialogue between Christ and Ananias thus proves to be of Lucan 
composition. Saul, then, is ostensibly in Damascus with full authority from 
the chief priests to arrest the Christians—now described by the formula 
‘those who call on the Name of the Lord’. 

VERSE 15: After this further reminder of the menace embodied by Saul, 
the reader cannot fail to appreciate the unprecedented transformation which 
Christ is bringing about and in which the errand of Ananias, now commanded 
forth, will also be instrumental. Has Saul come to persecute those who call 


1 Prayer and visions are often associated in Luke’s work: Luke 1.10, 3.21, 9.28 (and 
22.43) and Acts 10.3, 10.30 and 22.17. 

2 The placing of év d0&uett varies, but this does not imply that the words are a late 
addition. The (original) word-order in B C is unusual (though not unheard-of in Luke— 
see Acts 14.8!) and has therefore been *emended’ by later MSS. 

3 It is improbable that the sect of the ‘Damascus document’ had any connection with 
the Christian community here presupposed. 

4 The Christians are called &yto: here and in verses 32 and 41 (also the parallel 26.10). 
This does not reflect the usage of a particular source; Luke once again shows his aversion 
to any schematization (Beg. IV, 103). 

5 He speaks Aramaic to Saul, as witness the vocative Daoud of verse 17; 22.12 makes 
him a devout man under the law, and held in high esteem by all the Jews of Damascus. 
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on the Name of the Lord? Quite the reverse! He is a chosen instrument,! 
destined to bear the Lord’s Name? before the Gentiles and kings and the 
children of Israel. 

VERSE 16: Ananias had averred that Saul would make those suffer who 
call on the Name of Christ. Quite the reverse! Christ will show him how much 
he must suffer for the Name! Thus the words of Christ exactly counter those 
of Ananias. As may be seen from Wendt, p. 165, expositors have not always 
noticed this. 

VERSE 17: Ananias hesitates no more, but hastens away into the house 
where Saul is staying.* All at once the action gains rapid momentum: already 
Ananias lays his hands on Saul—who forthwith receives the Christian title 
‘brother’—and declares himself sent by Jesus that Saul may be healed and be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. 

VERSE 18: The healing is instantaneous. Luke adds no medical report— 

emtoes in medical literature are scaly crusts forming on the skin; ancient 
medicine knew of none falling from the eyes (Beg. IV, 104). Evidently the 
verse reflects a popular conception prompted, most likely, by Tobit 11.12 
xal Zienioßn and tav xavOdv tév dn8arnav adbtod ta Acvx@uata (B A). 
Saul is immediately baptized—by Ananias, seeing that no other Christian is 
with him. Pace Zahn (327 n. 15), Luke can scarcely have supposed that this 
baptism took place in Judas’ conveniently adjoining bathroom; we may 
rather presume that he did not worry his head over this detail. 

VERSE 19a: Now, and only now, does Paul take food and regain 
his strength. We may well suppose that baptisands in Luke’s community ob- 
served a period of prior fasting devoted mainly to prayer; cf. Didache 7.4: 
xerevoets dé vrotevoat tov BanteCduevov mod uč 7H Su0. 


Seldom is the difference between our chosen method and that of source 
criticism so clearly visible as in this episode. Three characteristic arguments 
may here stand as typifying the ‘source-hunter’s’ manner of proceeding: 

1. Spitta’s fantasy (270ff.) deduced from the words ‘on the road’ of 
9.17 (and 9.27) that in the one source Jesus met Saul in the guise of a way- 
farer, analogous to the gospel appearances of the risen Lord, which take 
place on earth. This must be the better source A, which does not have Saul 
taken to Damascus but Ananias brought to Saul, who is still at the spot where 
Jesus met him. It is this good source A which must lie behind Chapters 22 
and 26, whereas the story of the call in Chapter 9 derives from the legendary 
source B. The verbal coincidences were first brought about by the redactor 


1 oxctioc signifies not only ‘vessel’ but also ‘instrument’ or ‘tool’ (Beg. IV, 103). 

2 This formulation combines, not very happily, LXX expressions on the one hand 
(Ps. 7.14 [13] oxeby Bavarov; Jer. 50 [27].25 oxedy dpyijc) and the association of Bactala 
(‘carry’) with the idea of the dvou.« on the other, but the sense is still clear. 

> The scene takes place in the daytime (see on verse 11). 
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who combined the two. He imported from B into Chapter 22 verses 4, 10 
and 11b, and in Chapter 9 incorporated verses 4f. from A with corresponding 
modification of verse 3. 

2. In view of the arbitrary manner in which the sources were thus 
differentiated, Spitta’s thesis met with little approval (except from Jiingst, 
86ff.). Wendt (166ff.) took a less extravagant line: the version of Chapter 22 
is a brief reproduction of Chapter 9, but Chapter 26 must be based on Paul’s 
own story, for the mediator Ananias is missing and Paul—as in his own 
account—receives his call directly from Christ. In addition, the words of 
26.14 (oxdAnpdv xtA.) point to a vain resistance ‘against some force impelling 
him to Christianity’, in which Wendt sees a key to the psychological under- 
standing of Paul’s conversion. 

3. Emanuel Hirsch adopted and modified this two-source hypothesis 
(ZNW 28 (1929), 305-12), In Chapter 9 he finds the tradition of the community 
at Damascus: ‘The Christians in Damascus’ regard the incident ‘as purely a 
judgement on Paul, or better a preserving of the congregation from imminent 
persecution’, ‘A Christian-baiter is laid low by Jesus, then the Spirit and 
baptism are vouchsafed to him within the Christian fold: that is all there is 
to the story.’ In other words, the Damascus tradition spoke only of a crushing 
judgement, saying nothing of election by grace. In Chapter 26—here Hirsch 
is at one with Wendt—the Pauline account makes itself heard. On the other 
hand Hirsch takes a different view of Chapter 22: here Luke shows how he 
thought the two sources may be reconciled. 

Thus this method attributes the repetitions of the story of the call to the 
plurality of sources confronting the writer, enlisting modern psychology 
to account for the divergent attitudes of the conjectural original sources. 
This method is found at its purest—hence most questionable—in Hirsch: 
he basically represents Luke as a modern historian who, possessing two respect- 
able sources and unwilling to forgo either, incorporates both but also informs 
the reader how he himself would reconstruct the historical events lying behind 
them. But this version of things makes no allowance whatsoever for the fact 
that Luke was an early Christian, writing for purposes of edification, who 
had not the slightest interest in drawing the attention of members of his 
community to discrepancies in the tradition. 

Alongside Hirsch’s attempt to make the stories of Paul’s conversion 
comprehensible by ascription to differing sources, there is the effort of the 
historians of religion to explain them from parallels in Religionsgeschichte. 
Arthur Drews went farthest: in his Entstehung des Christentums aus dem 
Gnostizismus (1924) he roundly asserted that ‘the whole account of Paul’s 
conversion is modelled on that of Heliodorus, II Macc. 3’. It was likewise 
in the story of Heliodorus that Friedrich Smend found a model for Chapter 9 
(see his ‘ Untersuchungen zu den Acta-Darstellungen von der Bekehrung des 
Paulus’ in Angelos I (1925), 34-45, produced independently of Drews). Hans 
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Windisch, in 1932 (see bibl.), was more cautious: perhaps Luke knew the 
Heliodorus legend, but it was not a source, only a parallel tale. On the other 
hand, Windisch conjectured a deliberate literary relation to the Bacchae of 
Euripides—on this we shall have more to say in connection with Chapter 26. 
All the other comparable stories that have been unearthed—in the Iliad 
(XXII. 8ff.: a persecuted god reveals his identity) or OT (I Sam. 24.14 and 
26.18: Saul persecutes David; also the story of Balaam)—are of no 
significance. 

Shortly before Windisch wrote, Ernst von Dobschütz (ZNI 29 (1930), 
144-7) put a question independent of all source-theories: why does Luke 
recount the conversion of Paul three times? Dobschütz conjectures that here 
a stylistic rule of ancient historiography comes into play. 

Careful exegesis shows that Hirsch’s description of the account in 
Chapter 9 is wide of the mark. Here the story of the call is related for the 
first time. Not yet acquainted with the story, the reader is kept in suspense: 
all he learns at first is that Saul was instructed to go to Damascus (we have 
seen how this touch also serves to demonstrate Saul’s utter dependence on 
the Lord’s direction), Then he is made to feel how Ananias balks at his 
mission of healing: thus even the dimmest wit will appreciate the unpreceden- 
ted nature of the call. Now allis ready for the breathtakingly swift dénouement: 
Ananias goes to Saul, heals and baptizes him. Saul recovers his strength and 
embarks on his missionary career. Nothing here justifies the assumption of a 
source which spoke only of a crushing judgement and omitted all reference 
to election by grace. On the contrary: Saul is expressly designated oxetoc 
exAoy7c, and that this dread persecutor should be commissioned to bear the 
Name of Christ before the Gentiles, the kings (Luke must have had Agrippa 
II and Nero in mind) and the children of Israel—what else can this be but 
election by grace? One should not allow the succeeding words about the 
suffering to which Paul is called to overshadow all the rest. But above all, the 
hesitations of Ananias do not reflect the quaking Damascene congregation 
which has had ‘yet another providential escape’ but portray the unutterable 
past, now superseded by the incredibly wonderful present: the persecutor of 
Christ has become his Name’s confessor, and his enemy his witness! 

As Dibelius has already shown (Studies, 158 n. 47), the omission of 
Ananias does not suffice to make a Pauline reminiscence of Chapter 26. Here 
Luke put the Greek proverb of kicking against the pricks into the mouth of 
Jesus because Paul is addressing a mixed audience of Greeks and Jews, and 
he certainly did not give it that psychological connotation which modern 
scholars have read into it (see on 26.14 below). 

Why did Luke recount Paul’s conversion three times? Luke employs 
such repetitions only when he considers something to be extraordinarily 
important and wishes to impress it unforgettably on the reader. That is the 
case here. Let us not be misled by the various accusations against Paul which 
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Acts mentions: Luke—and quite rightly!—felt that the one real problem 
was the Pauline mission to the Gentiles. Here, in the last resort, lay the 
ground of indictment—indictment, indeed, not only of Paul but of Christianity 
in general. Why did the Christians not content themselves with the mission 
to the Jews? Had they done so, they would have been spared the conflict 
both with Israel and with Rome. Against this, Luke constantly drives home the 
idea that Christ himself brought about this change of front. Paul did not want 
to become a Christian or a missionary, but he had no option! The idea that 
Luke wanted to suggest a psychological explanation such as modern psy- 
chology would offer is completely wrong: on the contrary, Luke wishes to 
show that no human evolution is responsible for the change, but an act of 
God—and that alone! That—along with the many other things he has to 
say in this connection—is Luke’s real argument, and here he cannot be 
said to conflict with Paul. 

None of this is incompatible with Luke’s having used a community tradi- 
tion about Paul’s call—the same in all three cases. We cannot reconstruct its 
wording. Nor may we assume that it contained the two curious corresponding 
doauata: they may rather be literary devices, as in the tale of Cornelius. 
But at all events Paul, having seen Christ in or near Damascus, was baptized 
by some member of the congregation there—and why should this Christian 
not have been called Ananias? Again, the blinding and healing of Paul fit 
well into popular tradition: it loves concrete, vivid incidents. The figure of 
Ananias therefore cannot be completely erased from this tradition. That 
Ananias should confer the Spirit on Paul goes without saying, given the 
belief that baptism and reception of the Spirit are intimately connected. As 
for his informing Paul (22.14) of his call to high office, there is no need to 
take exception: it is one of the forms in which Luke instructs the reader 
through the mouth ofa participant in the action. It is not of course impossible 
that in Gal. 1.1 Paul alluded by ò?’ &v8oaz0v to a Jewish Christian distortion 
of Ananias’ role, but he was more probably referring to a contention that his 
Apostolate depended not on Damascus but on Jerusalem. 

In Luke’s hands the popular tale of the calling of Paul has become a 
piece of history—not, admittedly, a strict Thucydidean chronicle, but some- 
thing rather in the story-telling manner of a Herodotus. What was available 
to Luke in the way of edifying material—the blinding and conversion of Paul 
—now describes an event of crucial significance for the Christian mission: 
through the Stephen-persecution, which he ostensibly carried out, Paul 
provided the stimulus for the rise of the Hellenistic communities; through 
his conversion he now gives the Church its needed respite, and turns from a 
‘commissar’ (‘le commissaire général’ is Loisy’s epithet, La Naissance du 
christianisme, 1933, 160; ET Birth of the Christian Religion 1948) into a 
suffragan Apostle. With the best will in the world Luke cannot rank him 
among the Twelve, and outside that holy circle there is no room for another 
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full Apostle. So Luke contents himself with having Paul’s authority at least 
sanctioned by that circle. But with this we are straying into the subject of 
the following verses... 


23 
ACTS 9: 19b-31 
PAUL IN DAMASCUS AND JERUSALEM 


19b And he was with the disciples in Damascus some days: ?° and 
immediately in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of 
God. 7! And all who heard him were amazed, and said: ‘Is not this the 
man who in Jerusalem made havoc of those who called on this name, and has 
come here for this purpose, that he might bring them bound before the chief 
priests?’ ?* But Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the 
Jews who lived in Damascus, proving that this is the Messiah. 

23 And when many days were fulfilled, the Jews determined to kill 
him; 2* but their plot became known to Saul. And they were watching the 
gates also day and night, that they might kill him: *° but [his] disciples 
took him, and let him down by night through the wall, lowering him in a 
basket. 2° And when he came to Jerusalem, he attempted to join the dis- 
ciples; and they were all afraid of him, since they did not believe that he was 
a disciple. ?7 But Barnabas took him and brought him to the Apostles, 
and declared to them how he had seen the Lord on the road, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how in Damascus he had preached boldly in the name of 
Jesus. 7° And he was with them going in and out in Jerusalem, preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord: 2° and he spoke and disputed against the 
Hellenists; but they were seeking to kill him. 3° And when the brethren 
got to know of it, they brought him down to Caesarea, and sent him off to 
Tarsus. °! So the Church in all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria now had 
peace, being edified and walking in the fear of the Lord, and it was multiplied 
by the comfort of the Holy Spirit. 
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VERSE 19b: Paul—let us henceforth use this name, which (see note on 
13.9) he always bore along with the Hebrew NY _remains a number of 
days! in the company? of the Christians of Damascus. 

VERSE 20: Immediately after this he preaches in the synagogues of 
Damascus (the imperfect serves to indicate the numerous occasions). vidc 
Qeod occurs only here in Acts, though Ps. 2.7, whence the title derives, is 
cited in Paul’s sermon, 13.33; nevertheless Bousset goes too far when he 
maintains (Kyrios Christos,? 56) that Luke intended the expression to charac- 
terize the Pauline preaching: he needed a title synonymous with the Messianic 
epithet of verse 22 and this was the most natural one. 

VERSE 21: The amazement of Paul’s audiences expresses at the same time 
their recoil from his message. By describing this reaction of incredulity in 
exactly the same way as verses 13f., this verse (also reminiscent of Luke 4.22) 
impresses still further on the reader the unprecedented volte-face that has 
occurred in Paul: ‘Can this really be the man who persecuted? the Christians 
in* Jerusalem and purposed to do the same here?’ 

VERSE 22: évdvvapéw, ouuBiBétw and also cvyyéw occur in LXX.° 
Paul’s (spiritual) strength is still more increased as he preaches the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. Luke has taken pains to create the impression of an intensifica- 
tion relative to verses 20f., so as to provide a motive for the Jewish plot 
against Paul.® 

VERSE 23: The stubborn, fearless preaching of Christ with which Paul 
demonstrates the authenticity of his conversion (cf. verse 27) drives the 
Jews to plot his assassination. According to Paul himself, however (II Cor. 
11.32f.), it was the ethnarch of King Aretas who was behind it. Christian 
tradition soon forgot that Paul had become suspect to Aretas through his 
activity in ‘Arabia’ (cf. the general discussion). Luke uses a later tradition 
in which Jews appcar as Paul’s (customary) enemies. 

VERSE 24: Though Paul learns what is afoot, flight is difficult because the 


1 $345 reads juépas lxavec, which is presumably what h means by plurimos. This 
Western variant wrongly supposes that the days mentioned in verses 19b and 23 are identical. 

2 vlvowot perà as in 7.38. 

3 Here and in Gal. 1.13 and 23 the word xopQéw is used (originally ‘to lay waste’ a 
city or ‘wipe out’ a community). Loisy (416) infers that the author knew the Paulines, but 
deliberately discounted them. Paul alternates mop8éw and d:@xw in Gal. 1. The ropdew 
coincidence is not enough to show that Luke knew Galatians (Wendt 173). 

*4 X A have etg Hellenistically for the &v of BC and the bulk of later MSS. This is not 
to say that & A offer the original reading. 

5 évSuvauéew Judges 6.34, I Chron. 12.19(18), Ps. 52.7(51.9); ouußıßato Exodus 
4.12, 15; 8.16; Lev. 10.11; Deut. 4.9 etc. (=‘teach'); ovyyv(v)vw is a Hellenistic form of 
ovyxéw (‘confound’, overthrow’), as in Gen. 11.7, 9 and often. 

© Verses 21f. are erroneously struck out as an interpolation by E. Schwarz, NGG 1907, 
275 n. J, and Preuschen (60). 
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gates are watched day and night by the murderous Jews. It is usually! 
assumed, on account of II Cor. 11.32f., that Damascus was at the time in 
Nabataean hands and that the Jews had alerted the governor.’ 

VERSE 25: Wherever pabytat occurs in this section it means simply 
‘Christians’; uednrei adt0d must be an early corruption.? The escape takes 
place as in II Cor. 11.33.* 

VERSE 26: As in 13.14, rapaytvouaı eis =‘arrive in’; erode (also 
16.7, 24,6) and neıpaw (26.21) =‘tried’; xoArcobat totç uaßnrais implies 
that the Jerusalem community still subsisted (or had been reconstituted). 

VERSE 27: How Barnabas happens to be better informed than the Apostles 
is not explained. Luke has Barnabas and Paul enter into close association. 
Wikenhauser (Apg. 91) suggests that the subject of dinyncato may be Paul! 

VERSE 28: Paul now lives in intimate companionship with the Apostles— 
that is the Lucan sense of ‘to go in and go out with someone’ (cf. 1.21); 
Jv + participle expresses duration (cf. 1.10).° ‘By the very fact that he— 
known to many in Jerusalem as the Christian-baiter—allowed himself to be 
seen walking arm-in-arm, as it were, in the streets and lanes of that city with 
the leaders of the Nazarene sect (themselves familiar as such throughout 
Jerusalem), Saul made open confession of his faith in Jesus’ (Zahn, 331). 
This largely corresponds, no doubt, with the meaning of Acts, but it cannot 
be reconciled with Gal. 1.18f.° Besides, to Luke this public association has a 
further significance, for it attests the seal of approval placed by the Twelve 
upon Paul as a Christian missionary. 

VERSE 29: Paul repeatedly (imperfect) engages in debate with the Jewish 


1 E.g. by H. Schlier, Der Galaterbrief (Krit.-Exeg. Kommentar über das NT), 1939, 
p. 29. 

2 ppovpéw can indeed also mean ‘to occupy’ or ‘garrison’. But that the ethnarch 
should occupy ‘the city of the Damascenes’ in order to seize Paul does not make sense. 
Hence Loisy and Lake here interpret II Cor. 11.32 in accordance with the usual sense of 
pooupée: ‘to camp round and seal the issues’ (references in Zahn, NkZ (1904), 40 n. 1, and 
Apg. 329). Thus the ethnarch should be regarded as either the headman of the Arab suburbs 
(Beg. V, 193) or the sheikh of the local Nabataean tribe (Loisy) who at his king’s command 
watches over Damascus proper (‘the city of the Damascenes’) by posting sentries or watchers 
at the gates. 

3 Here AYTON has been misread as AYTOY, just as in certain Western MSS at 
Acts 14.20 (D d Ee). The reading «bröv in the later MSS is thus a correction which—for 
once—is correct; the omission of avtc5 by other scribes simply mitigates a difficulty. Cf. 
Beg. III, 88f. The interpretation of of waOytal adtod as ‘companions of Paul on the road 
to Damascus who through his guidance and testimony have themselves come to the faith 
and now help him out of his mortal danger’ (TA Wb IV, 464) is impossible. The text does not 
indicate either that Paul's fellow-travellers (9.7) had anything to do with him or that he 
made conversions in Damascus (Loisy 420). 

+ The oapyavy of II Cor. 11.33 denotes a woven basket suitable for carrying hay, 
straw or bales of wool (Beg. IV, 106). oxvat, (cf. Mark 8.8) indicates something similar but 
probably smaller. W. L. Knox (29) thinks Luke put oxvuoic because it was more classical. 

5 There is no thought of activity outside Jerusalem; els is again Hellenistic for Ev. 

6 ‘For mpc tobs drroatö)oug indicates that in any case more than the two named by 
Paul were involved’ (Overbeck, 145). 
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‘Hellenists’—like Stephen before him.! They react against him in the same 
way: with a threat against his life. 

VERSE 30: The text differs from Gal. 1.21 in suggesting a land journey to 
Caesarea followed by a voyage. The writer assumes that Paul now remains 
quietly for a while in his home town of Tarsus. 

VERSE 31: wév obv—see 1.6. A new period of the history is now beginning. 
Paul’s call brings the persecution to an end. The community is no longer con- 
fined to Jerusalem but exists also in Galilee, on whose Christianization Luke 
apparently possessed no material,” and in Samaria (see Chapter 8). éxxAnata 
here takes on the sense of ‘the Church’.? Its being ‘edified’—consolidated 
—strikes no longer an apocalyptic or Messianic, but an ecclesiastical note 
(Michel, ThWb V, 141.41). God it is, who is setting about building the 
Church; the answering human behaviour is described in ropevou&vn xTA.: 
the fear of the Lord (fear of God) determines the Christians’ way of life. The 
concluding words imply that the community continued to enjoy the sense of 
the Holy Spirit’s protection when the persecution was over. 


Harnack made lighter work of this passage than any other critic: Luke 
had heard of these events from Paul’s own lips; incorrect or conflicting 
details might be laid at the door of his style [Beitr. III, 139 and 173 (ET)]! 
B. Weiss (Einl. 116ff., ET Introd.) conceded that, before visiting Jerusalem, 
Paul spent three years in ‘Arabia’ (i.e. the Hauran) ‘in order to digest his 
experiences by prayer and meditation in the solitude of the desert’. Of these 
years Acts admittedly knew nothing but is otherwise correct, even in making 
the Jews in Damascus the persecutors: ‘It is inconceivable that the ethnarch 
could have reached this pitch of enmity against Paul if the Jews... had not 
denounced him to the governor as a disturber of the peace.’ 

H. J. Holtzmann (72f.) saw that this solution was too facile: it was 
‘unthinkable’ that ‘after a lapse of three years’ (Gal. 1.18) the Christians in 
Jerusalem should still be ignorant of what had happened in Damascus 
(9.26f.), and ‘this automatically eliminates the intermediary role of Barnabas’. 
Paul did not seek any contact with the Jerusalem community: the ‘Apostles’ 
of 9.27 ‘boil down to one person—Peter’. In Holtzmann’s opinion Luke had 


1 Beg. IV, 106 sees the ‘Hellenists’ as Gentiles. That is indeed the implication of the 
weakly attested “EXAnvas (A). But Gentiles would not have plotted the murder of a Jewish 
missionary in Jerusalem, and Luke cannot have meant to relate anything of the kind. 

2 Luke thus assumed that only now did Christian communities come into being in 
Galilee. Cf. Loisy (La Naissance du christianisme, 1933, 149 n. 1 (ET Birth of the Christian 
Religion, 1948, p. 121): ‘The invective against the Galilean towns (Mathew 11.20—4, Luke 
10.12-15) and the symbolic check to the preaching of Jesus at Nazareth (Mark 6. 1-6; 
Matthew 13.53-8; Luke 4. 15-30) would rather invite the conclusion that there were no 
groups of believers in Galilee in apostolic times’. 

3 Cf. ThWb III, 506. D is defective, but later Western-influenced witnesses read the 
plural, which according to Beg. IV, 107 could be the genuine text. But the attestation is 
weak, and an alteration to the singular seems improbable. 
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only two data: Paul’s flight from Damascus and his brief stay in Jerusalem. 
Not surprisingly, such radical critics as Wellhausen (17f.), Preuschen (61) 
and Loisy (414 ff.) take similar views, but so, at bottom, do Beyer and Bauern- 
feind. A mere fortnight’s secret visit, in which Paul saw only Peter and James, 
is the reality which Beyer (62) opposes to the Acts account. He nevertheless 
detects ‘traces of sound reminiscence’ in the occurrence of the word ‘Hel- 
lenist’: since Paul was himself a Hellenist (on which Acts admittedly keeps 
silent), his attempt to create a rapport with Peter and James must have been 
an effort to bridge the rift between Hellenists and Hebrews, hence Paul’s 
first great historical initiative... 

Wisely, Bauernfeind (136f.) refrains from such venturesome flights. In 
his view, the material available to Luke contained no mention of any official 
commissioning of Paul by the leaders in Jerusalem. There was only ‘a small, 
colourful, certainly oft-told tale of the flight from Damascus (verses 23ff.) 
and general reminiscences of doings in Damascus and Jerusalem.’ Bauernfeind 
thinks it possible that Luke may have felt it incumbent upon him to rectify 
in his own sense—whereby the Jews were the enemies—some tradition 
corresponding to II Cor. 11.32f. On this view, Barnabas did not at that time 
come into contact with Paul, but his position as mediator between Paul and 
the Apostles is correctly seen. 

Closer examination of this criticism leads one to conclude that where the 
tradition used by Luke was really deficient was in its total ignorance of Paul’s 
sojourn in ‘Arabia’. It can easily be understood that Christian tradition 
contained nothing about it. Pace B. Weiss, Paul did not of course spend all 
his time in the Nabataean kingdom praying and meditating (incidentally, as 
Wellhausen, p. 18, observes, Arabia provincia was by no means a desert): 
he was also essaying the first steps of his missionary career—‘ When it pleased 
God to reveal his Son to me, that I might preach him to the Gentiles, ...I 
went forth into Arabia’ (Gal. 1.15-17). However, this activity bore no fruit 
(at least, Paul nowhere mentions having founded any congregations in these 
regions), and this was doubtless why no record of it was handed down. 

The events following his call were now inevitably seen in a false light. 
Once the ‘Arabian’ period had fallen into oblivion, only a trifling interval 
appeared to separate Paul’s journey to Jerusalem from his call. What is 
more, the circumstances of the flight from Damascus now became obscure: 
the ethnarch no longer came plausibly into the picture. If, on the other 
hand, Paul had been conducting a mission in Nabataean territory, it is per- 
fectly understandable that he should have fallen foul of Aretas: this Jew 
with his preaching of the xvotog *Incotc and the imminent end of the world 
became suspect to the authorities, and Paul finally thought it better to leave 
Arabia and return to Damascus. But even there he was not out of danger; 
the ethnarch of Aretas sought to lay hands on him. (Here we can leave on 
one side the question, which cannot in the present state of our knowledge 
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be answered with certainty, of whether the ethnarch was, as generally assumed, 
the Nabataean commander of the city or, as Lake [Beg. V, 193] and Loisy 
suggest, the sheikh of some Nabataean tribe which controlled the country 
round Damascus.) But once the motives of this mysterious person had become 
a source of puzzlement, it is not surprising that his role of persecutor should 
have been transferred to Paul’s eternal enemies, the Jews. It seemed to Luke 
that it must have been their hostile scheming which provoked Paul’s flight to 
Jerusalem. 

It is highly important to understand how Luke extracted concrete scenes 
from this material. He took it for granted that Paul after his conversion 
immediately began his missionary career. Here his judgement of Paul was in 
itself entirely correct. Only, he committed the error—in the circumstances 
probably unavoidable—of having him begin it not in Arabia but among the 
Damascene Jews. And this début he describes most vividly. From this we 
learn that concrete scenes in Acts, however vividly narrated, do not neces- 
sarily, as such, possess any historical value... they may be Lucan composi- 
tions which overshoot reality. 

The same applies to verses 26-30. According to Luke, Paul wanted to 
join the Jerusalem congregation, but was mistrusted until Barnabas intro- 
duced him to the Apostles. At first sight this all seems very plausible. But the 
story only makes sense if, as Luke of course erroneously assumes, Paul went to 
Jerusalem very shortly after his call. Only with such a brief interval could 
people there still not be informed of his conversion. In fact, however, Paul 
did not get to Jerusalem until three years later, by which time everybody 
there knew what had happened in Damascus. Apart from that, it is incon- 
ceivable that the truth about Paul should be known to Barnabas, but not to 
the Apostles. In other words, the ground on which this entire Lucan edifice 
is erected will bear no weight, and all must come toppling down. One need 
scarcely point out that Paul’s public appearances with ‘the Apostles’ are, 
furthermore, excluded by Gal. 1.18f. Even apart from this, it is clearenough 
that Luke has developed everything from erroneous premises. Needless to 
add, Paul’s public disputes with the ‘Hellenists’ and the new Jewish plot 
against him must also be discounted. 

This passage helps us to appreciate the extraordinary difficulties with 
which Luke had to struggle in the composition of Acts. Earlier scholars 
(e.g. Harnack) presumed that he was able to work under almost ideal con- 
ditions, with a multiplicity of sources, some deriving from eyewitnesses, plus 
the possibility of interviewing persons who had played decisive parts in the 
events. Zahn even grandly opened for him the Roman archives, in which the 
reports of Claudius Lysias to Felix—copies or originals—naturally reposed. 
We here learn to see, instead of this ideal situation, the real world in which 
Luke was not blessed with a mass of reports and personal accounts but had 
often to be content with very little, a little which by no means always consisted 
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of the sort of thing his readers expected, and he wanted to give to them: 
impressive, gripping scenes. Thus he had perforce to make such heavy call 
on the ‘divination’ without which no historian can fulfil his task, i.e. the 
intuitive grasp of situations and their significance, and on the imagination 
which alone can clothe the historical skeleton with flesh and blood, that 
errors became inevitable; not least because he had to work within the horizon 
of an age divorced by a generation from the problems of the apostolic era. 
Hence (to return to the detail of our text) his conviction that Paul must have 
lost no time in seeking out the Twelve, the fount of all legitimacy. This is 
certainly not intended to ‘downgrade’ Paul—on the contrary, Luke hopes to 
accredit him! By having Paul show himself in Jerusalem (as Zahn nicely puts 
it) ‘arm in arm with the leaders of the Nazarene sect’ he incorporates Paul 
into the recognized hierarchy of the Church; though not indeed among the 
Twelve, whose number is complete and admits of no thirteenth. Yet ‘arm 
in arm’ with them Paul nonetheless publicly appears, and this is tantamount 
to an official endorsement of his mission before it has properly begun. Let us 
not forget that these verses showing Paul and the Twelve together in Jerusalem 
are the last in which the Twelve alone constitute the whole of the Christian 
high command. Afterwards the elders and James the Lord’s brother share the 
direction of the community—why, we do not rightly know—and at length the 
Apostles actually vanish: a problem that we (and, it may be, Luke before us!) 
find one of the most distressing in Acts. But they do not vanish before, here 
in Chapter 9, signifying their acceptance of Paul (for the time being still called 
Saul). Thus he has now been not only called by Christ but acknowledged by 
the Apostles, and is therefore in all respects—rite vocatus. 


24 
ACTS 9: 32-43 
PETER HEALS AENEAS AND RAISES TABITHA 


32 And it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came 
down also to the saints who dwelt at Lydda. °% And there he found a 
man named Aeneas, who had kept his bed eight years, for he was paralysed. 
34 And Peter said to him: ‘Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals you: get up, and make 
your bed!’ And immediately he arose. 7° And all who dwelt at Lydda and 
in Sharon saw him, and they turned to the Lord. 

36 Now there was at Joppa a disciple named Tabitha, which translated 
means Gazelle [Dorcas]: this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did. 37 And it came to pass in those days that she fell sick and 
died; and when they had washed her, they laid her in an upper chamber. 
38 And as Lydda is near Joppa, the disciples, hearing that Peter was there, 
sent two men to him, with the request: ‘Do not delay to come on to us!’ 
39 And Peter arose and went with them. And when he had come, they 
brought him into the upper chamber: and all the widows stood by him weep- 
ing, and showing the coats and garments which the ‘Gazelle’ made while 
she was with them. *° But Peter sent them all out, and knelt down and 
prayed; and turning to the body, he said: ‘Tabitha, arise!’ And she opened 
her eyes; and when she saw Peter, she sat up. *! And he gave her his 
hand, and raised her up; and calling the saints and widows, he presented her 
alive. *? And it became known throughout all Joppa; and many believed 
onthe Lord. *? And it came to pass that he remained many days in Joppa, 
with one Simon, a tanner. 
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VERSE 32: In OT tones! Luke tells how Peter, on a kind of tour of inspec- 
tion,? came down to the plain from high-lying Jerusalem and visited the 
Christians? living in Lydda—nowadays Ludd—about twenty-five miles 
north-west of the Holy City. A transitional and introductory verse. 

VERSE 33: As the scene apparently takes place indoors and Peter speaks 
the name of Jesus, éxet doubtless refers not so much to Lydda in general as 
to the Christian community there.* Peter finds there a sick man (who despite 
his thoroughly Greek name? is thought of as a Jewish Christian) who for 
eight years (2& étéiv xto) has been lying paralysed on his bed.’ 

VERSE 34: The words ‘Aeneas, Jesus is healing® you! Get up and make 
your bed!’? effect an immediate cure. 

VERSE 35: That all the inhabitants of the plain of Sharon!® sawt! the 
cured Aeneas is no less hyperbolical than that they were all converted. Here 
Jews are the subject; in the case of the Gentiles it would be ‘turned to God’ 
(cf. 14.15, 15.19 and 26.20). In any case, conversion of Gentiles would at 
this juncture radically conflict with the viewpoint of Acts. 

VERSE 36: The second story begins with a clean break. In Joppa (modern 
Jaffa) there lived a Christian woman by the name of Tabitha (82°29) or in 
Greek Aopxks ="gazelle’.!? Here we have the only NT example of the 


1 On éyéveto + acc. & inf. see 4.5; on ŝiépyopaæ see 8.4. The d:& ravtewv refers to the 
regions named in verse 31. 

2 ‘Peter . .. came . . . in fulfilment... of the injunction to feed the flock, the young 
sheep as well as the old’ (Zahn, 335). 

3 &yıor (see note to 9.1), Luke interchanges the ancient styles paOytal and ytor, with 
other designations; the terms should not be regarded as a clue to sources. 

4 Cf. verse 34. Of course, Peter could enter Gentile houses. But it seems more likely 
that he was visiting his own community. We are also not informed that the healed man 
became a Christian—which tells against Beg. IV, 108f.: ‘apparently Aeneas was not a 
Christian’. 

S In the synoptic healing-stories the names of the persons healed are not reported 
(even ‘Jairus’ is probably an interpolation); interest in the names seems to be a later 
feature. 

6 According to Beg. IV, 109 one might also translate: ‘since he was eight years old”. 

7 xodßaros probably comes from Luke’s source-material, for in Luke 5.19, 24 he 
replaces the xp&ßatos of Mark 2.4,9 by »Auvlötov; Acts 5. 15 mentions xAıvldıx and xpaßearor 
in the same breath. 

8 taofat is a favourite word of Luke’s: Luke 5.17; 6.19; 9.2, 11, 42; 14.4; 22.51; 
Acts 10.38; 28.8. lé&tat is an ‘aoristic’ present—‘this instant Jesus is healing you’ (cf. 
Bl-Debr. § 320). 

9 The scene clearly presupposes that Peter is with Aeneas in his house; an injunction 
to go out with the bed (as in the Synoptics) would then be meaningless. The translation ‘lay 
the table for yourself” (corresponding to the expression xAlvnv orpwvvuut), suggested by 
Beg. IV, 109, is misconceived: the xAtvny to be supplied with arp@ca. can indeed also mean 
the cushion used at mealtimes, but in the case of an invalid his sick-bed is surely meant. 

10 Only in Isa. 33.9 does LXX render the name in this way. 

11 eldav Hellenistic for elSov: Bl.-Debr. § 80 and 81, 3. 

12 The form ‘Tabea’ in the present Luther text stands in no Greek MS, but only in 
the corrupt text of e in Mk. 5.41: tabea acultha cumhi! See E. Nestle, ZNW 11 (1910), 
240. 
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feminine uaßnrpıa.! The expression praising her conflates two ideas: ‘full 
of good works’ and ‘she did good works’. The second (with attraction of 
the relative &) was added to obviate the impression that she received alms. 
Jacquier (p. 307) inclines to read the xal before éAcxnuocuvaey epexegetically 
as ‘and indeed’, for the ‘good works’ might also have consisted of prayer 
and fasting. But the reference is to her donations—cf. verse 39. 

VERSE 37: &y&vero as in verse 32—‘And it came to pass in those days’ 
(when Peter was in Lydda) ‘that she fell sick and died.’ The body is washed, 
but not—as was normal—anointed: in anticipation of the hoped-for restora- 
tion to life? Then it is carried into the Szeodov, probably not merely because 
of the greater ventilation—but following the OT models to this story, I Kings 
17.17ff. and II Kings 4.32ff. 

VERSE 38: éyydc—in fact, three hours away on foot; perhaps Luke took 
the distance to be smaller. The Joppa Christians, who had heard? of Peter’s 
presence in Lydda, sent two men to ask him if he would be so kind? as to 
come without delay. It is part of the subtle art with which the tale is told that 
the plea for the raising of Tabitha goes unexpressed. 

VERSE 39: On &vaoras see 1.15. Even when Peter has arrived and been 
shown into the upper room, no explicit statement is made of what is desired. 
Instead, the widows supported by Tabitha’s charity (who are possibly there 
as mourners) come up to him and show him the coats and undergarments 
she had made them:* her works of mercy are to move the Apostle to perform 
the miracle. 

VERSE 40 verbally echoes II Kings 4.33 (xat mooonv&ar7o) and Mark 
5.40.° As Loisy remarks (430), it is out of the question for Peter to proceed 
with a woman as Elijah and Elisha with a dead boy. He sends out all those 
present,° kneels in prayer, and speaks to the prone figure words virtually 
identical with those of Jesus in Mk. 5—translation back into Aramaic gives 
a difference of only one letter.’ This accounts for the fact that the name of 

1 Although uaæðhrpræ occurs here and uabytal in verse 38, and drdéazodoc is missing, 
R. Schütz (Apostel und Jünger, 1921, 33) has to assign this section to the ‘Apostle’ source. 
This shows how little we can rely on such words for distinguishing sources. uadnTpıx is a 
Hellenistic word: Bauer, Wb 961. 

2 dxoboavtes must be understood as a pluperfect. 

3 The formal un dxvnong replaces the imperative. De Zwaan (Beg. II, 40) would 
interpret according to the classical rule: ‘Do not begin to hesitate!’ In reality itis a customary 
Greek expression, which already occurs at Num. 22.16 LXX. 

* Preuschen (62f.) advances the idea that Peter was shown Tabitha’s own clothing as 
a sign of her wealth—which to primitive Christian and especially Lucan sentiment would 
be no less than a slap in the face. 

5 The parallel Luke 8.51ff. does not contain this clause; it therefore stood in Luke's 
source, 

6 é4Ba)Aewv should not be translated ‘drive out’; the verb in Hellenism has largely 
lost its force. Cf. Bauer, Wb 471, s.v. 2. 

7 Mk. 5.41: Todd xouu—here taßıda xouy.. But Luke 8.54 translates mate tyetpe. 


The detail derives from his source, which had already translated the Aramaic words into 
Greek, It will also have supplied the translation of Tabitha by 805x9.. 
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Jesus is not mentioned. ‘She opened her eyes’: cf. the last words of II Kings 
4.35. avexaßıoev—like the youth of Nain in Luke 7.15. 

VERSE 41: ‘He gave her his hand’: cf. Mark 5.41 (=Luke 8.54)— 
xpatnoas ns yetodc (Jesus admittedly grasps the hand before the resuscita- 
tion). Now Peter calls back the Christians (&ytor) and the widows: for the 
latter the restoration to life of their benefactress is especially important. 
mapéctycev «ùthy Caoav is a Lucan construction: cf. Acts 1.3, rap&ornoev 
Exutov COovTa. 

VERSE 42: On yvwordy éyéveto see 1.19. As in Lydda, the miracle moves 
many to faith in Christ; as before, these are Jews. 

VERSE 43: éyéveto + infin.: see Bl-Debr. § 393, 1. hutoaus txavacg: a long 
succession of days (on ixavös see 8.11). This verse makes a link with the next 
story: instead of returning to Lydda, which he had left so hastily, Peter stays 
on in Joppa, where the messengers of Cornelius will find him. Peter lodges 
with a tanner called Simon.’ Would this be a local tradition? At all events, 
some address must be named to which Cornelius may send his messengers. 
Loisy was sceptical: ‘Simon the tanner, Peter’s host, is no more likely to 
belong to the category of men who really lived than Judas of Straight Street, 
Damascus’ (431). 


Practically all the questions raised by this passage were heralded long 
ago by critics of the old school. B. Weiss (Einl.,2 575, ET Introd.) was con- 
vinced that, as ‘this introduction is absolutely irrelevant from the pragmatical 
standpoint of the narrator’, these two acta Petri already formed the introduc- 
tion to the Cornelius episode in the Jewish Christian source employed by 
Luke, J. Weiss was also persuaded of this: ‘The only explanation for their 
incorporation is that the writer found them in the iradition before him and 
did not care to discard them, especially as they at least showed how Peter 
came to Joppa.’ Sorof (75) and Feine (199) also regard a Jewish Christian 
source as probable. Spitta (157ff.), on account of the piece’s miraculous 
character, could only assign it to source B. Harnack was opposed to derivation 
from any written source: Luke had the story told to him ‘when he stayed 
with Philip in Caesarea’ [Beiträge III, 125 (ET)]. In this form it is a legend, 
yet Peter may himself have believed that he had ‘called a dead woman back 
to life’ (124). Holtzmann, on the other hand, allowed Pfleiderer to persuade 
him that ‘the whole resuscitation forms no more than the legendary parallel 
to the historical account in 20.9-12° (74)! Wellhausen (18f.), while not deny- 
ing that Peter conducted a mission outside Jerusalem, felt it odd that in so 


1 Attempts have been made to find here a psychological preparation for his relation- 
ship with Cornelius (so e.g. Billerbeck II, 695, referring to the contempt of the rabbis for 
the tanner's trade). But Luke is not in the least interested in such a preparation; on the 
contrary, he presents Peter as guided only by the heavenly power. 
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doing he should ‘retrace the footsteps of Philip’: he finds communities already 
present and ‘does not baptize but performs miracles on both the living and 
the dead’; these miracle-stories differ from older ones in that names are 
mentioned; the ‘Tabitha’ story is dependent on the ‘talitha’ story; ‘in verse 
39 the yjoo. appear only as a knot of women mourners, but in verse 41 they 
represent a social class in their own right.’ 

More recent research has brought little fresh. Beyer comes to the con- 
clusion that Peter frequently travelled round the communities in Palestine: 
‘We can see what care the Apostles took to keep the communities together 
in one great Church’ (63). Bauernfeind harbours the cautiously expressed 
Suspicion that perhaps ‘in both cases the story was built entirely on the 
word of power, which circulated independently in... different forms’ 
(139f.). 

Now, what was Luke trying to tell his readers with these two stories? 
The answer must differ according to whether one enquires as to the meaning 
of the individual stories or their significance in context. The first relates the 
lesser miracle. Luke, who does not readily waste time or space on incidentals 
and is in addition bent on attaining a climax, has dispensed with everything 
superfluous and recounted it entirely in his own words, bringing out (in 
verse 34) the point that the real performer of the miracle is Jesus. The second 
story he has left relatively untouched. It showed the reader that where miracles 
were concerned the Apostles could stand comparison with the great prophets 
of the Old Testament—indeed, as was foreseen in John 14.12, could do the 
same mighty works as their Master, if not mightier still! 

In addition to this edifying and theological significance we must con- 
sider what the two miracle-stories meant to Luke the historian. These 
meakers IlErpou give Luke, the first to link the local legends in this way, the 
opportunity of bringing Peter down from Jerusalem in the direction of 
Caesarca, which was no small distance away. Secondly, they show how 
Christianity spread: Luke develops the first story’s ‘choral finale’ into a mass 
conversion similar to that in 4.4, though without the sermon: Peter’s actions 
speak louder for his cause than words. In the process, existing local congrega- 
tions (founded by Philip?) are incorporated into the Jerusalem fold. The first 
miracle having converted the entire plain of Sharon, there remains for the 
second, though it is a far greater miracle, only its effect on the citizens of 
Joppa. And so, if we put the data together, the whole of the country west of 
the Jordan, from Ashdod northward almost as far as Caesarea, has now 
become Christian. Congregations have been established in Judaea, Samaria 
and Galilee (there are no reports about the country east of Jordan). The task 
in Palestine proper has been accomplished, and it is time for the Christian 
mission to seek goals farther afield. Phoenicia, Cyprus and Antioch are the 
nearest prospects; and they will be taken in hand ...as soon as, through the 
conversion of Cornelius, Peter has legalized the mission to the Gentiles. 
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Now we can see with what thorough deliberation Luke has ordered his 
material. It is a feat of which not every writer would have been capable. For 
history does not write itself, as the source-critics have often thought. 


25 
ACTS 10:1-11:18 
FIRST CONVERSION OF A GENTILE 


1 Now a man in Caesarea named Cornelius, a centurion of the cohort called 
the Italian, ?—he was a pious man and worshipped God with all his house; 
he gave liberal alms to the (Jewish) people and prayed incessantly to God, 
3 — saw clearly in a vision, about the ninth hour of the day, an angel of God 
coming in to him and saying to him, ‘Cornelius!’ * But he fixed his eyes 
upon him and, struck with fear, said, ‘What is it, Lord?’ And he said unto 
him: ‘Your prayers and your alms have gone up for a memorial before God. 
° And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, who is also named 
Peter. ° He is lodging with a tanner, Simon, whose house is by the sea.’ 
7 And when the angel who spoke to him had departed, he called two of his 
servants and a devout soldier from among those who waited on him; è and 
having recounted everything to them, he sent them to Joppa. ° Now on the 
following day, as they were on their journey and drew near to the city, Peter 
went up on the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour. +° And he became 
hungry and desired to eat. But while they made ready he fell into a trance; 
11 and he saw the heaven opened, and a vessel like a great sheet descending, 
let down by four corners upon the earth; ‘4? in which were every kind of 
fourfooted and crawling beast of the earth and birds of the air. 1° And there 
came a voice to him: ‘Rise, Peter: kill and eat!’ !* But Peter said, ‘Not so, 
Lord; for I have never eaten anything common and unclean.’ +5 And a 
voice came to him again the second time: ‘What God has declared clean, 
declare not common!’ !° And this happened three times; and immediately 
the vessel was taken up into heaven. 17 Now while Peter was perplexed as 
to what the vision which he had seen might mean, behold, the men sent by 
Cornelius, having made enquiry for Simon’s house, stood before the door, 
18 and called and asked whether Simon, also called Peter, were lodging there. 
19 And while Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said to him, ‘Behold, 
two men are seeking you. 7° Now arise, and get down and go with them, 
nothing doubting; for I have sent them.’ *! And Peter went down to the 
men and said, ‘Behold, I am he whom you seek; what is the reason for which 
you have come?’ *2 And they said: ‘The centurion Cornelius, a righteous 
and God-fearing man, and well reported-of by all the nation of the Jews, was 
directed by a holy angel to have you brought to his house and to hear words 
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from you.’ 7° So he called them in and lodged them. And on the following 
day he arose and went off with them, and some of the brethren from Joppa 
accompanied him. ** And on the following day he entered into Caesarea. 
And Cornelius was waiting for them, and had called together his kinsmen 
and his close friends. 7° And when it came to pass that Peter entered, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet and worshipped him. 2° But 
Peter lifted him up, saying ‘Stand up: I too am a man!’ 27 Still talking 
with him, he went in, and found many come together; 2° and he said unto 
them: ‘You yourselves know how unlawful it is for a Jew to associate with 
or visit one of another race; yet to me has God shown that we may call no 
man common or unclean. *? Therefore I came without gainsaying when I 
was sent for. Hence I ask with what intent you sent for me.’ °° And Cor- 
nelius said: “Four days ago about this hour, I was praying during the ninth 
hour in my house; and behold, a man stood before me in bright clothes, 
31 and said: “Cornelius, your prayer has been heard, and your alms remem- 
bered before God. ?? Send therefore to Joppa, and summon Simon also 
named Peter: he is lodging in the house of Simon the tanner by the sea.” 
33 So immediately I sent to you; and you have been so kind as to come. 
Now therefore we are all here present in the sight of God, to hear all that has 
been commanded you by the Lord.’ °* And Peter opened his mouth and 
said: ‘Truly I perceive that God has no favourites, °° butin every nation he 
who fears him and works righteousness is acceptable to him. °° The word 
he sent to the children of Israel, declaring good tidings of peace through Jesus 
Christ: he is Lord of all. °’ You know what happened throughout all 
Judaea, beginning from Galilee after the baptism which John preached: 
38 Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with 
power, who went about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed by 
the devil, for God was with him. $? And we are witnesses of all that he did 
both in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. Him they slew, hanging 
him on a tree. *° Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be 
manifested, *! not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen beforehand by 
God, to us who ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead. *? And 
he charged us to preach to the people, and to testify that he is the judge of the 
living and the dead, ordained of God. *’ To him all the prophets bear 
witness, that through his name everyone who believes on him shall receive 
forgiveness of sins.’ ** While Peter was still speaking these words, the Holy 
Spirit fell on all who heard the word. *? And those of the circumcision who 
believed, who had come with Peter, were amazed that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was poured out on the Gentiles also. *° For they heard them speak 
with tongues and magnify God. Then Peter answered: *’ ‘Can any man 
prohibit the water, so that these should not be baptized, who have received 
the Holy Spirit as well as we?’ *® And he commanded them to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Then they asked him to remain for some days. 
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CHAPTER 11 


1 Now the Apostles and the brethren who were in Judaea heard that the 
Gentiles also had received the word of God. * And when Peter came up to 
Jerusalem, those who were of the circumcision contended with him, ? saying, 
‘You went in to men uncircumcised and ate with them’. * But Peter began 
and explained to them in order, saying: ° ‘I was in the city of Joppa praying, 
and in a trance I saw a vision: a vessel descending—like a great sheet let down 
by the four corners—from heaven, and it came even to me. ° Looking 
closely at it, I observed and saw the fourfooted beasts of the earth, and the 
wild and the crawling beasts, and the birds of the air. 7 And I heard also a 
voice saying to me: “Rise, Peter: killandeat!” ® ButI said, “Not so, Lord; 
for nothing common or unclean has ever entered my mouth.” °? But a voice 
answered the second time out of heaven: “What God has declared clean, 
declare not common!” 1° And this happened three times, and all was 
drawn up again into heaven. 1! And behold, immediately three men stood 
before the house in which we were, sent to me from Caesarea. !? And the 
Spirit bade me go with them without demur. And these six brethren also 
accompanied me; and we entered into the man’s house. +° And he told us 
how he had seen the angel standing in his house and saying: “‘Send to Joppa, 
and fetch Simon, also called Peter, 14 who will speak to you words by which 
you shall be saved, you and all your house.” 15 And as I began to speak, 
the Holy Spirit fell on them, even as on us at the beginning. 4° And I 
remembered the word of the Lord, how he said: “John indeed baptized with 
water, but you shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” 17 If then God gave 
to them the same gift as also to us, when we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was I, that I could withstand God?’ 18 And when they heard this, they 
were silent, and glorified God, saying: ‘Then to the Gentiles also has God 
granted repentance unto life!’ 
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VERSE 1: Herod the Great named the rebuilt ‘Straton’s Tower’ Katocpera 
LeBaory in honour of the emperor." The city with its excellent harbour was 
the seat of the Roman proconsul and the station of a Roman garrison. 
Cornelius was a very common name, since thousands of slaves freed by Sulla 
had taken his nomen. A centurion (Exatovräpyng) was an officer, risen from 
the ranks, with a hundred men under his command. The ometpa ’IraXıxn was 
probably the Cohors II Miliaria Italica Civium Romanorum Voluntariorum.* 

VERSE 2: eüceßnc, ‘pious’, denotes a personal quality: poBoduevoe tov 
Deöv can mean the same (see verse 35), but may also (like geßönevog tov Bedv) 
imply membership of the group of Gentiles who took part in synagogue 
services without, by adopting the whole of the law, becoming really mooo7Avutor 
i.e., fully-entitled members of the Jewish religious community. Because 
they were uncircumcised, such ‘God-fearers’ were looked on by the Jews as 
Gentiles, and therefore unclean. The piety of Cornelius is described in terms 
reminiscent, in the association of prayer and alms, of Matt. 6.2-6, I Peter 
4.7f., IL Clem. 16.4 and Didache 15.4. 6 Axöc: here the Jewish community 
(cf. Luke 7.4f.). ‘Constantly praying’ is hyperbolical—needless to say, Cor- 
nelius must see to his military duties too. 

VERSE 3: Öpau.a: see 9.10. The mention of the ninth hour (see 3.1) 
shows not merely Cornelius’ piety but at the same time (like pavepdic) the 
reality of the occurrence; it takes place in broad daylight. 

VERSE 4: On &tevioas see 1.10. In the presence of heavenly messengers, 
mortals feel terror; here instead of the customary ‘Fear not!’ there follows 


1 See Bauer, Wb 782 s.v. 2, with references and literature. 

2 This battalion of archers (miliaria indicates a nominal strength of 1,000 men) was 
probably an auxiliary unit formed originally in Italy from freedmen, on whom Roman 
citizenship was conferred. It was later transferred to Syria, and is known to have been 
there from shortly before A.p. 69 down into the second century. In the East its numbers will 
have been supplemented by native Syrians. As a centurion, Cornelius possessed Roman 
citizenship. These details from T. R. S. Broughton, ‘The Roman Army’ (Note 33 in Beg. 
V, 427-45) esp. pp. 429f. and 441-3. In the years before Herod Agrippa’s death, Roman 
troops cannot have been quartered in Caesarea. Presumably Luke has transferred the situa- 
tion of his own time to the earlier period. Bauernfeind also (144) considers it possible that 
the author here has slipped into an anachronism. Bruce (215) dates the event before 41. 

3 Cf. Bauer, Wb 469 s.v. &xarovrd.oyns, with bibliography; 1478 s.v. o68w 1a; 1707 s.v. 
oo8éu 2a; K. Lake, ‘Proselytes and God-fearers’, Note 8 in Beg. V, 74-96; Billerbeck II, 
715-23; only there are no ‘half-proselytes’. 
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in biblical terms! the comforting assurance that Cornelius’ prayers and alms 
have commended him to God.? 

VERSE 5: We now see the point of 9.43. Ziuwva tive: Peter is unknown 
to Cornelius. We are not meant to imagine that Cornelius has been praying 
urgently for admittance to the Christian community—of which, despite 
verse 37 (see notes there), hedoes noteven know. This community also has not 
so far admitted any Gentile. 

VERSE 6: The ‘surname’ Peter serves to distinguish this Simon from his 
host the tanner (see notes on 9.43), who lives by the sea on account of his 
trade (Holtzmann, 75). It is not said what God had in store for Cornelius or 
why Peter should be sent for. This of course keeps the reader in suspense but, 
what is more important, also shows that both Peter and Cornelius act in 
blind obedience to God, the sole governor of all the action. 

VERSE 7: The departure of the angel is depicted as just as real a process 
as the commissioning and sending of the messengers. The ‘devout’ soldier— 
the narrator doubtless thought of him too as mpoBovpevoc—was probably one 
of Cornelius’ orderlies (Beg. IV, 114). 

VERSE 8: Caesarea is about thirty miles from Joppa. Leaving in the 
afternoon, the messengers walk throughout the night (with, of course, pauses 
for rest) and reach Joppa about noon the next day. This ends the first scene, 
which we may call ‘The Vision of Cornelius’. The second—‘The Vision of 
Peter’—extends from verse 9 to verse 16.—Bruce (217) has the messengers ride. 

VERSE 9: The sixth hour (noon) was not a fixed time of prayer.? The 
flat roof, with its parapet (Deut. 22.8) and awning, offered rest and a cool 
breeze. 

VERSE 10: zpdéanetvoc, ‘hungry’; the narrator is paving the way for the 
ensuing vision.* 

VERSE 11: Peter sees” the sky open and a kind of receptacle resembling a 
large sheet lowered to earth by the four corners.® 


1 For aväßnoov sec Ex. 2.23 LXX; for pvqudouvov Ex. 17.14 LXX; also Matt. 26.13, 
Mk. 14.9. 

2 Verse 31 reproduces avéByoav els uynuóocuvov «tA. simply by ‘are remembered 
before God’. The connection with jvnpöcuvov = MIDIN Lev. 2.1f. (the burnt part of the 


meal-offering, which is to make God attentive; so Wendt) is too remote. 

3 Billerbeck (II, 693f.) ponders whether Peter’s prayer was a belated morning prayer 
or an early Minhah-prayer (see above on 3.1). But Luke is not striving for antiquarian 
accuracy; Seaize and prayer for him belong together. 

“In Greece and Rome the prandium (=d&p:otov) was taken about noon. Among the 
Jews (Billerbeck II, 204ff.) breakfast was eaten in the forenoon and the main meal in the 
late afternoon. The text does not suggest that it was a case of one of the usual mealtimes 
here. 

$ Qewpet here and ebpicxer in v. 27 are among the few cases of a historic present in 
Luke: Beg. IV, 115. 

6 The Western text, for which only a few witnesses are available (Beg. III, pp. CXCII 
and 93), seems to have read ‘a vessel bound at the four corners and lowered’—the sheet 
lowered from heaven seemed inconceivable. 
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VERSE 12: This enumeration recalls Gen. 1.24, even to its omission of 
fish (hard to contain live in a sheet!).! Rom. 1.23 shows that such lists were 
customary. 

VERSE 13: It remains mysteriously uncertain whose voice resounds. 
é&vactas has roughly the sense of ‘Come on, then!’ (see 1.15). 6s means 
‘slaughter’, not ‘sacrifice’.? 

VERSE 14: As in Ezek. 4.14, the refusal is expressed in the words pydapde, 
xúpte. Peter has always adhered strictly to the food-laws and never eaten 
anything ‘unclean or common’—a hendiadys. The possible presence of clean 
animals in the sheet is disregarded.? 

VERSE 15: Pace Torrey (7), r&Aıv Ex Sevtépov is not a Semitism, but a 
locution found seven times in LXX and also in the Papyri. ‘What God has 
declared clean (hence also made clean) declare not unclean!’* This declara- 
tion of purity is promulgated here and now.’ 

VERSE 16: The double repetition® of invitation, refusal and rejection of 
this refusal shows that while Peter staunchly resists, the heavenly voice stands 
by its verdict. It is only the dialogue which is repeated; the ‘sheet’ is then 
finally drawn back aloft. And there ends the scene, leaving the reader, no 
less than Peter, with a riddle on his mind. 

VERSES 17f. open a new scene, ‘Peter receives the Messengers’, which 
lasts until verse 23a. Peter is sorely embarrassed over the meaning of the 
vision—the narrator seems to discount any question of taking it literally.” 
Thus, though lost in meditation, he has returned to normal consciousness 
from the state of &xotacıg when the messengers of Cornelius appear at Simon’s 
door,® to which they have asked their way (dteewrnoavtes). 


1 cetparoda xal gomete xat Bnola tç ys. Correspondingly the Onol« also, in the 
present verse too weakly supported, are introduced at 11.6. The birds are mentioned at 
Gen. 6.20. i 

2 According to Billerbeck (II, 708) 8v corresponds to the Hebrew YPY: kill ritually. 
Unclean animals admittedly cannot be ritually slaughtered. But here in fact the distinction 
of clean and unclean is done away! 

3 Wendt (180) adopts as an expedient the idea that Peter thought indiscriminate 
eating was expected of him. This is highly artificial —The suggestion that the clean animals 
through their association with the unclean would themselves become unclean misses fire: 
beasts are clean or unclean by nature. Clean animals therefore do not lose their purity 
through contact with unclean—otherwise one could never be certain of the ritual purity of 
any clean beast. 

+ xabapl{w = to declare clean, e.g. Lev. 13.13 LXX. 

5 Beg. IV, 115 conjectures an allusion to Mk. 7.14ff., while the words there vadag!lwv 
rdvra tà Bowpata could be an allusion to Peter’s vision!—But our text in reality does not 
speak of clean foods. 

6 èni zeig: Hellenistic for vpt = three times: Preuschen, 65. 

7JIn Barn. 10. 1ff. the animals listed in the Mosaic food-laws are allegorically inter- 
preted of men, but not declared clean. 

8 A tanner does not possess an imposing house, separated from the street by gatehouse 
(rvAwmv) and courtyard. We must therefore translate here: ‘They came to the door and 
asked, shouting aloud: Is Simon, also called Peter, lodging here?’ 
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VERSE 19: That Peter, lost in thought, does not hear their call, enables 
the narrator to substitute heavenly for earthly motivation: it is the Spirit 
which tells Peter, ‘Two! men are looking for you!’ 

VERSE 20: The Spirit does not explain the vision (which Peter himself 
comprehends in verse 28), but directs Peter to go down? and, without hesita- 
tion, follow the men whom ‘I have sent’—Spirit and angel (verses 4f.) both 
represent the same divine power, 

VERSE 21: No one having heard the messengers call, it is Peter himself 
who opens to them: the writer is concerned to show that he, and no other 
Jew, lets the Gentiles in. Luke is not aiming at realism, but wishes to present 
the Spirit-moved actions of Peter, who now enquires what the messengers 
want of him.? 

VERSE 22 briefly recapitulates the contents of verses 1 to 5. What is new 
1s that Cornelius wishes to ‘hear words from’ Peter. But the general expression 
also maintains the tension unresolved. The author does not feel it extravagant 
to say that Cornelius enjoys a high reputation* with the whole Jewish 
nation.° 

VERSE 23a: Peter no longer recoils from entertaining Gentiles. He acts 
rather as a host than as a lodger, but this simplifies the narrative and con- 
centrates the interest on the Apostle’s actions, which alone are important. 

VERSE 23b leads to the next scene, ‘Peter comes to Cornelius’ (verses 
23b-33). The tired messengers rest before returning with Peter to Caesarea, 
accompanied by some Jewish Christians from Joppa, who later (11.12) serve 
as witnesses. —avactac é&nAOev is a LXX locution (see 1.15). 

VERSE 24: Cornelius is expecting Peter’s arrival® and, prompted by the 
angel (11.14), has invited together his relatives and closest’ friends. So the 


1 So B. D and the late MSS omit the number; A C e gig sa bo read: three men. 
Ropes (Beg. III, 94f.) considers the number 2 correct; the soldier sent as escort is not a 
messenger. Wendt (181 n. 1) and also Zahn, Loisy and Bauernfeind hold that duo arose from 
mechanical reference to verse 7 (two servants); Holtzmann, Preuschen and Beyer read 
‘two’. Luke’s source will have spoken of two messengers, since it did not regard the soldier 
as one. This does not prevent the summary mention of three men in 11.11. 

2In verse 20 the classical &\A& before the imperative is combined with the LXX 
usage of dvaords and the imperative (cf. Bl.-Debr. § 448, 3). 

3D sy? have him speak even more formally: ‘What do you wish, or what is the 
reason...’ We can see what the second century considered edifying. 

“In the same general terms it is said of the centurion at Capernaum (Lk. 7.1): ‘he 
loves our nation’ (EOvoc). 

5 Non-Jews speak of the £6vocg r@v “Iovdalwv instead of the Aands.—ypnuarllouen 
means in Hellenistic paganism also ‘to receive a divine instruction’; it thus fits well in the 
mouth of a Gentile: Beg. IV, 117. —uoprupoüna: ró = to stand in good repute with, has 
been documented by Deissmann in an inscription from the second half of the first century 
A.D. (Neue Bibelstudien, n. 95; ET Bible Studies, 1901). 

6 eloc)Octv here means entry into the house. 

7 dvayxatog (see Bauer, Wb 104), like necessarius, of the natural bonds of kinship and 
friendship: cf. Jos. Ant. VII, 350. 
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audience is set for Peter’s speech and, at the same time, the founding of the 
congregation in Caesarea is prepared for. 

VERSE 25: éyéveto tov elceAGetv! is ‘on the model of the LXX (=Hebr. 
m: Bl.-Debr. § 400, 7. ‘As Peter was in the act of entering’ (the gateway or 
‘pylon’), ‘Cornelius, who had come to meet him, threw himself at his feet’ 
—as if he were a heavenly visitant. 

VERSE 26: Peter makes him rise with the words, ‘I too am only a man’— 
Luke’s way of illustrating his exemplary humility. 

VERSE 27: ‘And talking to him,” Peter went in’—i.e. from the ‘gateway’ 
to the house itself, where the gathering awaited him. 

VERSE 28: Peter begins by impressing on his audience (and the reader!) 
how unprecedented is his coming: it is unlawful? for any Jew to mix with 
members of another race*—the word ‘Gentile’ is avoided. But God has 
shown him that one should call no man unclean’—the reference is without any 
doubt to the hitherto enigmatic vision. —Bruce (222) renders «d&uırovas‘tabu”. 

VERSE 29: In making God’s guidance responsible for Peter’s not resisting 
the invitation, it is primarily on his readers that Luke seeks to impress the 
point. The same motive is ultimately behind his exhaustive treatment of what 
follows. Why® Cornelius sent for the Apostle is only very gradually made 
clear. 

VERSE 30: The meaning strictly can only be: ‘Four days ago at this hour 
I was “saying nones” in my home’.’ But the extant text implies ‘From the 
fourth day up to this hour’ etc. Apparently the azé, which may denote an 
interval of time (Bauer Wb, 171, s.v. II 2a), misled an early copyist into 
inserting a péyor before tavtn¢ Gpac, the indication of ‘time at which’, 
possibly under the influence of the idea of the constantly praying Cornelius 


1 The idea of purpose (Wendt, 181) is not present here. Cf. the apocryphal Acts of 
Barnabas 7: wo d2 éyéveto tod terSoue abrobs Sidacnovtac (Beg. IV, 117). D understood 
elcedOciv of entrance into the city, and expanded the text accordingly: ‘As Peter drew near 
Caesarea, one of the servants (of Cornelius, stationed at the city boundary to give warning) 
ran ahead and reported that he had come. Cornelius sprang up and going to meet him...’. 

2 Wellhausen (20) finds no place for this conversation. Luke however does not want 
to draw a realistic picture, but to show Peter’s affability. 

3 &0ztt0¢: Hellenistic for d0éutcrog; D Béztiov Erioracde="you know well’; the 
comparative in Hellenistic Greek often stands for the positive. 

* This too is not a realistic description of the situation: diaspora Jews were not 
hermetically sealed off from dealings with the Gentiles: Overbeck (159) recalls Jos. Ant. XX, 
34ff. But here the intention is to make it plain that God has utterly demolished the barrier 
which existed for the Jews. aAAdovados: often in LXX. 

5 The author thus shows how Peter’s vision is to be understood: it is not a question 
of food, but of people. So also Wikenhauser (Apg. 97). 

6 rive Ayw: dativus causae, Jacquier 325, referring to Eurip. Jph. Taur. 1358: zive 
Aye ropOuevete._eTaTEUoOstc (ueroniurongı in passive only here) is contemporaneous 
with 7Gov. 

1 This translation, which of course contains an anachronism, is taken from Beg. IV, 
118. The mention of the ninth hour is not meant to give the exact time, but to emphasize 
the time of prayer. 
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(verse 2: Sı navröc).! The following description of the angel draws upon 
LXX: xal tov, evanıöy cov; the angel coming to the rescue of the Jews in 
II Macc. 11.8 appears év Aeux}, EoOFt (cf. Acts 1.10). 

VERSE 31 repeats more simply (and thus elucidates) what was expressed 
with fitting solemnity in verse 4b. 

VERSE 32 summarizes verse 6. 

VERSE 33: &&uurfig (understand NG doac) = ‘at once’. xardic Erolnaas 
mapayevouevoc? = ‘you were good enough to come’; an expression of grati- 
tude often encountered in the Papyri (Beg. IV, 118f.). &vanıov tod Qeod 
—another solemn LXX locution: Luke has the devout Cornelius too speak 
and think ‘biblically’; wherever the Apostle appears and speaks, his hearers 
are in the presence of God.’ 

VERSE 34: Peter must now speak (verses 34-43). However, Luke may not 
yet have him proclaim the baptism of Gentiles, especially as Cornelius still 
knows nothing at all of Christ. He therefore inserts a sermon corresponding 
in outline to the speeches of Chapter 1: link with the situation, vv. 34f.; 
kerygma, vv. 36-41; scriptural proof, v. 43a; summons to repentance, vv. 42 
and 43b (Dibelius, Studies, 110f.). As in 8.35, &vot&ac TO oröua expresses 
the solemnity of this decisive moment; the same applies to En’ «Andelas 
(Dan. ©2.8: én’ &rndelos olda gym). God is not npoowroinunme:* he 
makes no unfair discriminations in admitting to Christian salvation. See 
Wilckens, ZNW 49 (1958), 223-37. 

VERSE 35: ‘Whoever fears God and does right is acceptable to him’ 
(Sextdg is frequent in LXX): there is no racial barrier to Christian salvation. 
The author is not thinking of Israel’s past, but of the challenge now posed by 
the gospel. 

VERSE 36: Paul’s speech in Pisidian Antioch provides an excellent parallel 
to the section of this sermon which now begins. Both are addressed to the 
same kind of audience: Paul’s speech to Jews and ‘Godfearing men’, into 
which latter category fall Cornelius and, as Luke must have seen it, the 
centurion’s friends and relatives. 13.26 helps to unravel the complicated 


I D once again has recognized the difficulty of the transmitted text and attempted to 
improve it: ‘From the third day to this hour I fasted (again the three-day fast before baptism; 
see 9.6) and as I was praying about this hour. . .’. This does not remove the defect, but 
instead introduces the fasting. Zahn (346) adopts this text, but tones down the vyotevety 
to a ‘half-fasting’. 

2D (which here constantly expands) has this coming too already foretold in the 
angel’s speech, and makes Cornelius expressly request it; to xaAde Exotnous it adds &vrayeı: 
in D’s view, that Peter should come is a matter of course, but that he came immediately is a 
special kindness. 

3 D was puzzled by this ‘before God’, and replaced it by ‘before thee.’ Loisy (443) 
would much prefer this, if it were better attested. 

“Deut. 10.17 O75 nl]: to be partisan (as a judge, to prefer unjustly). Cf. Rom. 


2.11, Eph. 6.9, Col. 3.25, I Pet. 1.17, James 2.1, 9, I Clem. 1.3, Barn. 4.12, Polyc. Phil. 
6.1 
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syntax: ‘to us is the word of this salvation sent forth’ corresponds to the 
clause ‘He sent the word to the children of Israel’. The Adyog is in both 
contexts the Christian message of salvation, not the ‘Word’ of John 1.1. 
In sending this message (through the Apostles) God declares peace between 
himself and man: a peace established by Jesus Christ. The ‘aside’ concerning 
‘Jesus Christ’ (‘he is Lord of all’) seeks to reconcile the restriction of God’s 
announcements to Israel with the universality of salvation. This difficult 
sentence is therefore to be rendered: ‘God sent the word! to the children of 
Israel, “bringing the good tidings”? of peace through Jesus Christ;? he is 
Lord of all.’* —So also Bruce, 225. 

VERSE 37: While in 13.23ff. the proclamation of Jesus precedes the state- 
ment about the destination of the redemption he has brought, here it follows. 
It is presupposed that even every ‘Godfearing’ person in Palestine knows of 
the events? involving Jesus, which had taken place throughout Judaea,® 
beginning with’ Galilee, after the baptism preached by John the Baptist.® 
What is assumed to be known is thus an account which like Mark begins with 
the preaching of the Baptist, not with the nativity stories. 

VERSE 38: These events are now more closely described. Luke? lifts 
’Inoouv tov and NaCapé6 from the ensuing ac-clause in order to place it in 
the emphatic first position,’® picking it up again later by adtév. God anointed 
Jesus (at baptism) with the Holy Spirit and miraculous power (Isa. 61.1, 
already quoted in extenso at Luke 4.18), thus making him the Xpuotéc. 


1 Herc Ps. 107 (106).20 is used: dxéotetrev tov Adyov abroü xal lLicato autos xal 
toovoato avtoug Èx tHv Stapbopav abtay. The intrusive öv will have originated through 
dittography of the preceding (Ady)ov in an early copy. BA 81 do not have it; in X* it appears 
to have been immediately cancelled, according to Ropes probably even before the codex 
left the scriptorium (Beg. III, 98 n. 36). 

2 Isa. 52.7. 

3 ‘Through Jesus Christ’ belongs not to evayyeAtCéuevog but to elohvnv. Peter sees 
in Jesus not a proclaimer of salvation (=eipAvn = peace between God and man), but the 
one through whom it is brought about. 

* Properly a pagan predicate of God: xYpros tõv wv or rravrov, ‘Lord of all’; see 
Cadbury, ‘The Titles of Jesus in Acts’ (Note 29 in Beg. V, 354-74) 361f., with abundant 
references. Here mavtwv is meant personally. Jesus is Lord of all, both Jews and Gentiles. 
Cf. Rom. 10.12. 

5 As in Lk. 2.15, Aju = event", not ‘word’; Beg. IV, 120. 

6 Galilee, mentioned later, is included in ‘all Judaea’ and Preuschen (68) considers it 
an interpolation. 

7 &obanevos="from ... to’ is already classical usage: Bl.-Debr. § 419, 3. The 
inconsistency é7jjus ... &pEduevoc, corrected by $5*° L P, arose according to BI.-Debr. 
§ 137, 3 through the adoption of do&dusvos and tig TadtAalag from Lk. 23.5. Similarly 
Wendt (184 n.1). But the nominative absolute d&9E&%usevog appears in Hellenistic Greek to 
have acquired a quasi-adverbial significance: Beg. IV, 14 on 1.27 and 120 on 10. 36ff. 

8 The parallel in 13.24: mpoxnovéavrog "Iwdvwou ... Barrısun wetavolag novel 
te Aa® "IocarA. 

9 See e.g. 1.2, 4.33, 5.35, 9.20, 11.29, 12.25, 19.4. In the present passage ’Incoüv is 
picked up again by av<dv. 

10 Wendt (183) and others take it in apposition to fnue. 
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With evepyetdiv Luke perhaps plays on the predicate of Hellenistic rulers, 
evepyéetyns (Luke 22.25): Beg. IV, 121. tmpevog (see note on 9.34) and 
xataduvactevw also probably betray the hand of Luke: the reference is to 
such healings and exorcisms as are found in Mark; they prove that God was 
with Jesus (Acts 2.22). Passages like the present help us to understand why 
the Synoptists place such emphasis on Jesus’ miracles. 

VERSE 39: The twelve Apostles, ir whose name Peter is speaking, are 
eyewitnesses of the ‘life of Jesus’ from his baptism onwards, and thereby 
the guarantors of the one true tradition of the Church. Galilee is included in 
‘the country of the Jews’: Luke has no interest in bringing out at this point 
the originally Galilean character of the Christian movement. On öv xai see 
1.11. Once again we have one of those apparent relative clauses which are 
really main clauses introduced by a relative: ‘him they killed, hanging him on 
a tree’ (cf. Deut. 21.22). This passage also belongs to early Christian scrip- 
tural proof (see 5.30). 

VERSES 40f.: The Lucan-formulated kerygma is continued: God raised 
Jesus on the third day! and ‘gave? him to be manifested’ to ‘witnesses 
chosen by God’ (cf. Luke 24.48 and Acts 1.8), namely, the Apostles, who 
ate and drank with him (cf. Luke 24.30 and Acts 1.4). 

VERSE 42: tõ Aug = to the Jews. ‘This? is he who is ordained of God 
to be the judge of the living and the dead’ (cf. Acts 17.31 and Intro. §1, 
IVb, p. 5 above). This is the function of the ‘Son of Man’ in the earliest 
‘Son of Man’ passages in the Synoptics. Up to this point the sermon has 
reckoned almost solely with the mission to the Jews, which of course according 
to Acts is the only one so far existing. But Luke did not see this as conflicting 
with 1.8. 

VERSE 43: The mavta tov mustevovta crashes through the barrier which is 
still intact in the preceding verse. The similar passages in 3.23 and 5.31 were 
still addressed to Jews. For ‘all the prophets’, see Luke 24.27. For ‘remis- 
sion of sins through his name’, see Luke 24.47 (Beg. IV, 122). So ends this 
section of the speech. 

VERSE 44: Peter’s address is really at an end. The alleged interruption 
(by the coming of the Spirit) is a device on the part of the author (cf. Dibelius, 
Studies, 57 and 178), though one here fraught with quite special significance 
(see 11.15). tòv Adyov evidently means the missionary sermon just delivered 
by Peter. The Spirit falls on all ‘the hearers’, i.e. Cornelius, his relatives and 
his friends—not Peter and the Joppa Christians, who are rather the witnesses 
to attest this event (pace Wendt, 185). 


1D d sy"™ read ‘after the third day’, and add to v. 41 xal ouveotpapnuev peta tò 
avaoTHva Ex vexp@v Yutpas u. The addition ‘40 days’ is also found in E e perp gig t sa: 
Beg. III, 100 n. 41. 

2 Cf. Ps. 16.8-11 in Acts 2.27; Sacetg tov Sotov. . . Bety, and Acts 14.3. 

3 Cf. Acts 9.20, 22 and 17.3. 
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VERSE 45: ‘The believers of the circumcision’—the Christians from 
Joppa, who are thus Jewish Christians and here characterize the attitude of 
such. ‘On the Gentiles also’: the incident is not taken as an isolated pheno- 
menon of little importance, but as a decision of God affecting the whole of the 
pagan world (see comments on 11.18 and 15.7). 

VERSE 46: There is no question of ‘foreign languages’ here; as in 19.6, 
only ecstatic utterance is in the writer’s mind. 

VERSE 47: The question is addressed to the six Jewish Christians, but at 
the same time to the reader: ‘Can anyone deny these water and! make them 
go without baptism . . .?? On xmAvw see 8.36. uate expects the answer ‘No!’ 

VERSE 48: Peter does not himself baptize; Luke is no doubt reproducing 
here the position obtaining in his own day. Pace Wendt 186, this has nothing 
to do with I Cor. 1.17. No trinitarian baptismal formula is yet employed 
(cf. $.16 and 19.5). Peter’s staying ‘for some days’ with the Christians of 
Caesarea (his acceding to their request is implicit in the context) demonstrates 
that he regards them as Christians in the full sense and as ‘clean’. 


CHAPTER 11 


VERSE 1: Here begins the final episode, ‘Peter’s self-justification in 
Jerusalem’. It ends with 11.18. Not only the Jerusalem congregation with 
the Apostles but the Christians in all Judaea hear—cf. 8.14 and 11.22—that 
‘the Gentiles have received God’s word too!’ This formula shows (like 10.45 
already) that Luke is presenting this conversion not as an unimportant isolated 
case, but as a fundamental turning-point (Loisy, 453). 

VERSE 2: Jerusalem’s high-lying site produced the technical terms 
a&vaBalvery (“come up’) and xataBatvey (‘go down’) in respect of journeys 
to or from Jerusalem. Staxpivowa: mpdg tivo: as in Ezek. 20.35f. (translation 
of YBÜ Niph‘al) =‘contend’ in the sense of ‘litigate’, ‘remonstrate’ with 
someone. of èx mepttouyjec: this appellation (cf. 10.45) explains the attitude 
of the primitive congregation towards the ‘uncircumcised’ mentioned in 
verse 3.7 The Western text has a pious expansion of this verse. 

VERSE 3: On drı before direct speech see Bl.-Debr. § 397, 6 and § 470, 1. 
The accusation is directed only against table-fellowship: Luke does not make 
the Jerusalem congregation protest openly against the baptism of the Gentiles. 

VERSE 4: This speech of Peter’s too is introduced with solemnity. It is 
not stated that Peter is defending himself. It is enough for him to tell his 
audience what happened to open up for them the right decision. 


1 ‘The genitive of the articular infinitive ... belongs to a higher level of the koine (often 
in LXX...)’: Bl.-Debr. § 400 (and appendix). Here we have not the final but the consecutive 
significance. Cf, Lk. 4.42, 24.16; Acts 14.18, 20.20, 27. 

2 Wikenhauser, Apg. 101: ‘those of the circumcision’ means the narrow-minded 
members of the community. But the text does not yield this. 
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VERSES 5-16: The report does not schematically repeat all that has been 
said before; this would only weary the reader. Bauernfeind (142) rightly 
points to the narrator’s licence used by Luke in Acts: ‘He prefers a sizeable 
self-contradiction to a dreary self-repetition.’ We find such a self-contradic- 
tion, for example, in the implication of verses 11f. that the six Jewish Chris- 
tians (their number is here mentioned for the first time) were already in Peter’s 
lodgings at Joppa when the messengers arrived.t Again, as the readers 
now know why Cornelius sent for Peter, 11.14 makes the angel already disclose 
to the former that Peter will speak words by which he and his house will be 
saved. This presupposes a finished speech from Peter, and with 10.3443 is 
somewhat contradicted by the statement of 11.15 that the Spirit fell on the 
hearers the moment Peter began to speak. Luke presents it in this way because 
then the coming of the Spirit has even more unexpected and decisive effect. 
The speech in Chapter 1] is comprehensible only to the readers of the book, 
not to Peter’s audience in Jerusalem. Luke makes Peter (like Paul in 20.35) 
end with a (reputed) logion of Jesus.” 

VERSE 17: If God has given the same gift of the Spirit to the new Christians 
as to the old,” how could Peter stand in his way ?* The reference of course is 
not to the Spirit-baptism which has already taken place, but to the water- 
baptism clearly willed by God. This reproduces 10.47 in a different form. 

VERSE 18: Peter’s opponents (that they are the eleven other Apostles 
together with the primitive community is not stated, as too shocking) hold 
their peace and recognize that God has now admitted the Gentiles to the com- 
munity—and hence to the way of salvation implied in wetavore cig Cwnv— 
without their first having to become Jews. Once again, the formulation 
(totg Oveotw—cf. 10.45 and 11.1) shows that what is happening is no 
negligible special case but a revolution of principle. 


The Tiibingen critics already found in Chapter 10 an important point of 
attack. According to ZELLER, ‘the essential content of this story is... 


1 While B N A D read fuev, the versions and thus the MSS they used read pv: 
Beg. III, 104. This avoids the contradiction. 

i 2 Beg. IV, 126 and 263 refer to Lk. 22.61 and 24.6ff.; I Clem. 13.1, 46.7; Polyc. 
Phil. 2.3. 

3 ‘xrarevanoty seems to relate both to the newly converted Christians and to those 
won earlier’: Bauernfeind 152. Here as there faith is the presupposition of endowment with 
the Spirit. 

* Two ideas here ffow together: 1. Who was I, to prevent God? 2. How was I in a 
position to prevent God? D (with some other witnesses) has misjudged the context in its 
alteration tod uh dobvaı abrots nvetua &yirov miotevonaty Er’ adem. Zahn (365 n. 90) finds 
in this reading, treated as genuine, confirmation that ‘it is not the transitory possession by 
the... Spirit, but... baptism’ which is ‘the form and presupposition for the bestowal of 
the Spirit for permanent indwelling’. The ‘understanding reader’, to whom Zahn appeals 
at this point, will nevertheless say to himself that Luke here as in Chapter 2 is describing 
the ecstatic Spirit and not an invisible permanent indwelling of the baptismal Spirit such as 
Zahn’s dogmatic position requires. 
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unhistorical, whether what lies behind it be the insignificant baptism of a 
proselyte or no fact of history at all’ (190). In 1852 Bruno BAUER accused Acts 
of giving to Peter the glory of the Gentile mission (see Intro. § 2, p. 21 
above), and in 1870 OVERBECK repeated the assertion that the author of Acts 
shows Paul’s mission ‘prepared and legitimized’ by the precedent set by 
Peter (150). But the less radical critics were very slow and reluctant to 
acknowledge the truth of this, 

B. WEIss vehemently resisted the contention that in the Cornelius story 
the author of Acts designed to ‘make Peter the Apostle to the Gentiles’: 
according to Acts 15.7 the episode occurred even before the Stephen affair 
(Einl.?, 129 n. 2 and 567 n. 2; ET). ‘In fact the story in no way settles the 
issue of whether the mission to the Gentiles is lawful or, for that matter, 
obligatory, as it was an absolutely exceptional divine intervention that com- 
pelled Peter to preach the Gospel to Cornelius. Nor does it even settle the 
question of whether believing Gentiles should be baptized, as in Cornelius’ 
case baptism was preceded by the pouring-out of the Spirit. What is more, 
it was on neither of these issues that the primitive community took exception, 
but solely on the point that Peter had consorted and eaten with the uncir- 
cumcised, as a law-abiding Jew must not, and we further see from this why 
the original Apostles at first simply could not think of a mission to the 
Gentiles.’ Accordingly B. Weiss ascribed Chapter 10 to his Jewish Christian 
source (while conceding 11.1-18 to the compiler). Needless to say, SPITTA 
assigned the whole section to his legendary source B (153-7). HILGENFELD, 
still more critical, laid the whole at the door of the editor (ZwTh (1895) 
A86ff.). 

Unlike B. Weiss, WENDT saw in 11.1-18 the ‘foundation of tradition’ 
and attributed Chapter 10 to the author of Acts (177f. n. 1). WELLHAUSEN 
rejected this: ‘Baur is right to consider the story of Captain Cornelius an 
unhistorical fabrication. Only the view... that the Gentiles . . . with whose 
reception it is chiefly concerned are cefdpevor is certainly correct . . . It is 
probably right to see in the captain of Capernaum the model of Captain 
Cornelius’ (20). PREUSCHEN, agreeing, added: ‘The conversion of Cornelius 
is a pendant to the baptism of the Ethiopian treasurer and the fundamental 
justification of the Gentile mission’ (63). In 11. 1-18 Preuschen found a parallel 
narrative to 15. 1-29, by which ‘the author or redactor has made Chapter 15 
utterly incomprehensible’ (69). BEYER’s judgment was uncommonly trenchant: 
‘At the turning-point in the history of the Christian mission stands one man 
alone: Peter. Admittedly, he stands there wholly as a tool in the hands of 
God, who alone is really active. That is the historical picture presented by 
Acts. We must however say—it is false’ (69). The author has indeed ‘a lively 
sense... of the dangers to be overcome’, but on the other hand the Church 
was even at that early time inclined ‘to regard its own history as a frictionless, 
God-willed, logical process’. 
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BAUERNFEIND is more mild in his verdict. According to him, Luke’s 
conclusion is ‘that, though perhaps not the first nor yet the second to do so 
(see comments on 11.19), the Apostles did in due course open the way to the 
Gentiles’ (141). In 11.15 Bauernfeind traces a ‘remnant of pre-Lucan tradi- 
tion, which instead of the speech 10.34ff. contained just a brief maxim: 
“Whoever fears God is acceptable to him”’—a slogan, perhaps, of Peter 
himself . . 2 (149). The vision must originally have been recounted with 
reference to food: ‘You may—indeed must, if necessary—set aside all the 
commandments to do with meats when your service of the Gospel requires 
it’ (145). 

DiBELtus shares Bauernfeind’s conjecture as to the original meaning of 
the vision (Studies, 111f.) but, for the rest, goes his own way. At one time 
Peter ‘incidentally and not on principle’ converted a God-fearing Gentile 
by the name of Cornelius. Out of this incident the Christians made a ‘simple 
conversion-legend’. ‘Evidently the congregations commemorated the con- 
versions of persons of social standing in the form of such “‘ pious ” tales’ (120). 
In the controversy over table-fellowship at Antioch, ‘Peter may... have 
appealed to the vision of clean and unclean animals’. Luke over-exploited the 
Cornelius story: ‘he wants to resolve the conflict over the Pauline mission by 
the recollection of the conversion of Cornelius’ (117). He ‘elevated the story of 
Cornelius into a principle... . Here, as elsewhere, Luke sacrificed the exact 
reproduction of the tradition for the sake of a higher historical truth... .: 
the idea’ of the Gentile mission ‘came neither from Paul nor from Peter— 
but from God!’ (122). 

If we wish to gain firm ground in this jostling throng of opinions, we 
must first set aside all questions of historical authenticity or sources and seek 
to understand Luke’s concern in reproducing the story of Cornelius. He has 
told it in such a way that it can be understood only from the standpoint of its 
theological meaning. Thus viewed, even those parts which otherwise appear 
odd and fragmentary lose their strangeness, and the effect of the whole is 
marvellously rounded and self-contained. 

Scene One (10.1-8) introduces Cornelius, a captain and company- 
commander in a provincial regiment, who with his entire household (family 
and domestic staff) is ‘devout and God-fearing’—and, we may take it, a 
friendly visitor at the synagogue, where on account of his alms he is held in 
high regard. Yet at the same time Cornelius is more than an individual: he is 
the type of the poBodmevoc tov Bedy xai Epyalöpevog Suxatocvvyy who in every 
nation is acceptable to God and may therefore be accepted into the Church. 
He is reminiscent of the ‘captain of Capernaum’ in Luke 7.5, and his piety 
merits that his prayers be heard. Of this piety verses 2,4, 22 and 30 speak. 
This technique of repetition is one to which Luke always resorts when he wants 
to impress something specially upon the reader. Here the idea is this, that the 
community does not accept just any Gentile, but only Gentiles of such piety 
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that even a Jew must approve—and prayer and alms are (with fasting) the 
good works of Jewry. That an angel should come to such a man is perfectly 
comprehensible: God has taken note of his pious acts, and now instructs bim 
to send for Simon Peter. The latter is unknown to Cornelius, who is likewise 
unaware what he may expect from him. The notion that man must submit to 
guidance at every step pervades the whole story, Jending an air of passivity 
to Cornelius—even, indeed, to Peter himself. But what is uppermost in Luke’s 
mind is obedience to the guidance offered: what more could Cornelius do 
than send the messengers to Peter? 

Scene Two (10.9-16) is skilfully linked to the first and the third. As the 
messengers draw near to Joppa, the hungry Peter is praying on the roof. He 
falls into a trance, and from the opened heavens there descends a receptacle 
crowded with all kinds of animals, while a voice cries, ‘Come, Peter, kill and 
eat!’ Scandalized, the pious Jew rebuts the imputation that he could eat any- 
thing unclean. But is the food offered unclean? ‘What God has declared 
clean, declare thou not unclean!’ retorts the heavenly voice. Three times this 
invitation, refusal and admonition occur. Then the receptacle vanishes into 
heaven and Peter is left baffled. 

But God sends him guidance. In Scene Three, that is (10.17-23a), the 
Spirit commands him to follow, without misgiving, the men whom he—the 
Holy Spirit—has sent. Once more we encounter the technique of reiteration: 
the angel’s visit is narrated a second time in 10.22, and later (10.30 and 11.13) 
twice more. By the end of the story the reader will no longer forget that it 
was God who brought about the whole of these events: and thereby instituted 
the mission to the Gentiles. But we anticipate. For the moment, Peter (like 
the reader!) still does not know why he is to go to Cornelius: Cornelius 
is to ‘hear words’ from him. The very vagueness of this expression has its 
own good meaning: a Peter thus groping in the dark cannot conceivably be 
acting on his own initiative, but must abandon himself unreservedly to the 
guidance of God. If it were here stated that Peter is to baptize Cornelius, the 
miracle of the outpouring of the Spirit would fall away, yet it is this which 
eventually justifies the baptism of Gentiles. 

Even Scene Four (10.23b-33) does not yet bring the decisive point. It 
describes the journey to Caesarea in the company of Christians from Joppa, 
and broadly depicts the meeting with Cornelius. The centurion has, at the 
angel’s bidding, summoned his friends and relatives, so the Apostle finds 
‘many’ awaiting him. Cornelius throws himself at his feet as if he were a 
being of some higher order, but Peter at once lifts him up: ‘I am only a man, 
like you!’ Nevertheless, the impression of majesty, grandeur and power 
remains, matched only by the gracious kindness conveyed in that very 
cuvoutAdy which so troubles the exegetes. To them such ‘chatting’ seems out 
of place. But they miss the point: Luke is not aiming at realistic detail, but 
at illustrating the astonishing amiability with which this sublime man comes 
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to the Gentiles even though such conduct is in the eyes of the devout Jew a 
breach of the law. God himself, however, has now shown Peter, in the vision 
of the clean and unclean animals, that no man—by the mere fact of his race, 
be it understood—is unclean. There is no real reason why the speech of 
10.34ff. should not now follow. But Luke prolongs the scene, making 
Cornelius respond to Peter’s question by once more relating the appearance 
of the angel. Thereby he incontrovertibly establishes that God’s will is being 
done. It is against this background that Peter begins his sermon. 

Scene Five consists of Peter’s missionary sermon (10.34—43), the premise 
of which is the Apostle’s new-found understanding that ‘God is no respecter 
of persons’, i.e. that in the question of salvation he does not unjustly prefer 
one nation to another. Luke is thinking here not of Israel’s election in the past 
but only of the question who now may enter the Messianic communion of 
salvation. To a Jew it would be blasphemy to say ‘A preferring of Israel would 
be nocowroAnuyia on the part of God’, but this Luke totally ignores. In any 
case, the accent for him falls on the positive: ‘In every nation, whoever fears 
God and does what is righteous is acceptable to God.’ Though this applies in 
the first place to the ọoßoúuevor, it does not exclude other men. From accept- 
ance into the communion the thought next turns to the message of election. 
This ‘word’ God addressed to the Jews, indeed. In this development of the 
kerygma Luke is wrestling with the difficulty that strictly it was formulated 
in terms of Israel. He overcomes the obstacle with the declaration that through 
Jesus Christ peace is established (between God and man), that Jesus is Lord 
of all, and that any person who believes in him will have his sins forgiven. 

Scene Six (10.44-8) brings the great surprise. Even while Peter is speak- 
ing, the Spirit falls on the assembled Gentiles and makes them speak with 
tongues. This event settles the question of Gentile baptism. How can anyone 
refuse water-baptism to those on whom God has already bestowed the baptism 
of the Spirit? Faced with this miracle, at which the Jewish Christians present 
are filled with amazement, Peter needs must allow and ordain the baptism of 
Cornelius and his companions. 

Peter is first among the Apostles. But the whole apostolic Church is 
greater than he. Hence Scene Seven (11.1-18), in which the resistance of 
this body is overcome. Luke shrinks from having the Church protest in so 
many words against the baptism just eflected, though that is what is really 
meant. Instead he represents the accusation as levelled against table-fellowship 
with the uncircumcised. In this way he blunts the wounding sharpness of the 
primitive Church’s opposition to the will of God. By way of justification 
Peter simply relates how the baptism of Cornelius came about. The whole 
long story cannot be repeated; Luke merely indicates enough for the readers 
to understand what it is all about. The accusers then tacitly concede the issue, 
praising God for giving to the Gentiles also ‘repentance unto life’. This final 
word of the narrative (like 11.1 already) shows that the apostolic Church 
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also sees here no mere special case, but the fundamental affirmative to the 
admission of the Gentiles. 

There we have Luke’s conception of the matter. Its general sense may 
be gathered from the repetitions. These fall into two groups. The first shows 
that the Christians resisted the admission of Gentiles (10.14, 28, 47; 11.2, 8, 
17). The second demonstrates that God himself introduced the Gentiles into 
the Church (10.3, 11-16, 22, 30; 11.5-10, 13). 

Still, that is not yet all. It was Peter who first baptized a Gentile, and the 
Jerusalem congregation subsequently endorsed this decision and adopted it for 
its own. It was in other words no ‘freelance’ who began the mission to the 
Gentiles, but the legitimate, apostolic Church. Hence the baptism of Gentiles 
is legitimate also insofar as the actions of men had to do with its inception. 

Another peculiarity of the story is that the first Gentile to become a 
Christian should have been a Roman citizen, indeed a Roman officer. This 
circumstance is not expressly stressed, but we learn as much from the mention 
of the onetow *ItaAtxy, and it fits admirably with all those passages in 
Acts which show the Christian Church on good terms with the Roman 
authorities. 

This passage amply illustrates the deep interpenetration in Luke’s mind 
of a theological concern—the attempt to secure for the Church the toleration 
of the Roman State—and the concern of the historian, namely to describe 
the ‘hero’ and his milieu as accurately as possible. On the other hand it 
shows us that such a ‘historical’ account does not have to be absolutely 
reliable. No Roman troops can have been stationed in Caesarea while that city 
was still under the jurisdiction of Herod Agrippa I, i.e. up to the year 44. 
So far as can be established, moreover, the oneto ’Itadtxy was not sent East 
until considerably later. It follows that Luke has calmly generalized from the 
circumstances of his own day in order to draw a concrete picture of the cen- 
turion. The tradition about the centurion, which was not influenced by the 
historian’s concern, will have spoken only of a centurion Cornelius, and it is 
by no means certain that it originally gave a name: the centurion of Caper- 
naum (Luke 7.2ff.) is anonymous, 

So now we come to the question of the tradition Luke used. Of what 
could it have consisted? By eliminating every part of the story which clearly 
derives from Luke himself (10.9-16, 27-9, 34-43; 11. 1-18), Dibelius reached 
the conclusion that tradition only contributed the ‘simple conversion- 
legend’ to which we have alluded (357 above). But the premises on which his 
argument rests are dubious. For one thing, it is improbable that the early 
Church collected and handed down, for purposes of edification, the conver- 
sion-stories of men of rank or consequence. People who believe that the end 
of the world is near, and who confidently expect to be transfigured into 
angelic beings, have no interest in retailing the conversion of a centurion. 
For another, Dibelius, like many another scholar, assumes that in the days 
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of the primitive community a Gentile could have been accepted into the fold 
without such a singular event exciting remark (but Acts makes it excite 
remark!). This presupposition too is extremely unlikely. It was precisely in the 
earliest days that the admission of Gentiles must have been most unthinkable 
to the community. By such a step it would have forfeited all toleration in Jeru- 
salem. Furthermore, had there been isolated instances of this kind, Paul 
would have been in a position to make a successful appeal to them against 
the attacks of the Judaists. To maintain that Paul knew nothing of them is to 
deny the existence of the very tradition to which appeal is made. The position 
would be quite different if Peter, at the time when he had already left Jeru- 
salem, had converted and baptized a centurion in Caesarea. 

Research has however thrown up another conjecture as to the nature of 
the tradition (in the circumstances, conjectures are all that is possible). 
W. L. Knox (The Acts of the Apostles, 33) suggests that we may here possess 
the Caesarean community’s tradition of its foundation, which it held to be 
the work of the Apostle Peter. As a matter of fact, in the Cornelius story it 
is not only one person who is converted, but an entire (Gentile!) congregation 
is founded; the relatives and friends of Cornelius also—*many’—receive the 
Spirit. Luke could employ such a feature of the tradition only to the extent 
that it enabled him to provide Peter with an audience commensurate with 
his apostolic dignity. Had he reported that Peter founded a Gentile community 
in Caesarea, then the objections of the Judaists against the Antiochene mission 
would have become totally inconceivable. 

In addition to the ‘simple conversion-legend’ Dibelius detected a second 
tradition in the story of Cornelius: the vision of Peter. This too he derives 
from some incident in the life of Peter: at the time of the controversy over 
eating with Gentiles, kindled by the events in Antioch (Gal. 2.11ff.), Peter 
supposedly had this vision and took his stand upon it. But here again we must 
express serious reservations. The vision shows Peter ‘all kinds of quadrupeds 
and creeping animals of the earth and birds of the air’. This must include 
both clean and unclean animals. Peter’s objection, that he had never eaten 
anything unclean, does not therefore meet the case: what is to prevent him 
from killing a clean animal? (Jacquier makes the same point, 318.) Dibelius 
dismisses this objection as rationalistic. It may however have been this very 
thought which moved Augustine, in Contra Faustum 31.3 to paraphrase the 
text in these words: ‘Peter, kill everything you see in the receptacle and eat 
it!’ (Dibelius, Studies 112 n. 6). If the vision refers to clean and unclean men, 
the juxtaposition of clean and unclean animals is comprehensible. But how- 
ever that may be (we will return to the point), a second objection remains: 
if the vision is taken to refer to meats and interpreted accordingly, it must 
imply that there are no unclean foods. As Overbeck (157) rightly saw, this 
would be tantamount to abolishing the food commandments of the Old 
Testament. Now this standpoint was never recognized by the Jerusalem 
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community, and we have no evidence that Peter ever adopted it. That it is 
foreign to Acts itself is clear from the so-called Apostolic Decree. 

Expositors would not have thought of interpreting the vision in terms of 
food (the actual text sees it only in terms of men!) if 11.3 had not emboldened 
them to do so. But here, pace Preuschen (70), no ‘later proceedings’ are 
‘anticipated’. It is rather the case, as already said, that Luke avoids presenting 
the apostolic Church as bluntly objecting to the baptism of the uncircum- 
cised; the Apostles and disciples would otherwise too plainly have shared the 
outlook of those unauthorized men of 15.24, who troubled the minds of the 
Christians at Antioch. In fact, of course, the objection of the primitive con- 
gregation, including Peter’s fellow-Apostles, does coincide with the ‘ Judaistic’ 
position. However, Luke could scarcely make this explicit, so he clothes the 
protest in a form which concealed the extreme sharpness of the opposition. 

Yet if the vision refers to men, one difficulty nevertheless remains (not 
counting the difficulty of imagining how even a visionary could have seen 
‘all kinds of quadrupeds and crawling beasts of the earth and birds of the 
air’ in that one mysterious ‘vessel’): Peter’s answer does not really make 
sense unless only unclean things were placed before him. This suggests-that 
the writer himself devised this vision for the sake of illustrating the lesson of 
10.28. It clearly has this sense, too, in Chapter 11, where the men of Jerusalem 
similarly do not infcr ‘So now we can eat unclean food as well’, but ‘So 
God has given rcpentance unto life to the Gentiles also’. 

Whether or not one believes in the possibility of such licence on the 
part of the narrator, one thing is certain from our text: here Luke was pressing 
history into the service of the Christian message. He is not directly chronicling 
real events, but dressing up a conviction of faith—namely that God instigated 
the mission to the Gentiles—in the garments of history. Here stands revealed 
a peculiarity of Lucan theology which can scarcely be claimed as a pointinits 
favour: in endeavouring to make the hand of God visible in the history of the 
Church, Luke virtually excludes all human decision. Instead of the realization 
of the divine will in human decisions, through human decisions, he shows us 
a series of supernatural interventions in the dealings of men: the appearance 
of the angel, the vision of the animals, the prompting of the Spirit, the pouring 
out of the ecstatic mvetua. As Luke presents them, these divine incursions 
have such compelling force that all doubt in the face of them must be stilled. 
They compellingly prove that God, not man, is at work. The presence of God 
may be directly ascertained. But here faith loses its true character of decision, 
and the obedience from faith which Luke would have liked to portray 
turns into something utterly different: very nearly the twitching of human 
puppets. Even those who are at one with Luke in the conviction that God 
willed the mission to the Gentiles will scarcely be able to hide from themselves 
the suspicion aroused by Luke’s version of events. To the extent that he has 
removed the decision as far as possible from the hands of men to place it in 
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those of God, Luke has forsaken the dimension of reality in which the 
genuine decisions of faith are taken, and instead of enabling us to trace the 
acts of God, substituted a string of ‘miracles’. This admittedly was not his 
intention, nor was he aware of it. He simply, in all innocence, gave allegiance 
to the outlook of his time. This would not be so dangerous if such a manner 
of thinking had been confined to that age. But in all of us there exists a longing 
to have the weight of personal decision lifted from our shoulders by abandon- 
ment to the choices of God. It is the more important, therefore, that we should 
resist the temptation inherent in this particular aspect of Lucan theology. 


26 
ACTS 11:19-26 


THE FIRST GENTILE CONGREGATION COMES INTO 
BEING AT ANTIOCH 


19 Now those who were scattered abroad because of the persecution which 
arose over Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none except Jews only. 7° But some of them were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who on coming to Antioch spoke to the Greeks 
also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 7?! And the hand of the Lord was with them, 
and a great number who believed turned to the Lord. ?? And the word 
concerning them came to the ears of the congregation of Jerusalem, and they 
sent Barnabas to Antioch. *? When he had come and seen the grace of God, 
he was glad and exhorted them all to adhere to the Lord with firm purpose; 
24 for he was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith. 7° Anda 
great crowd was added to the Lord. ?° And he went off to Tarsus to seek 
for Saul, and when he had found him, he brought him to Antioch. And it 
came to pass that for a whole year they were associated together in the 
community, and taught many people. And the disciples were first called 
Christians in Antioch. 
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VERSE 19: èv obv introduces a new scene—see note to 1.6. of Siaonapévtes 
x7A. links up with 8.1 but contradicts it: the allegedly scattered community of 
Jerusalem was already reunited at 9.26; the dispersed were in reality leaders 
of the Stephenite splinter-group (cf. comments on 8.1), if not members of 
the ‘Seven’, On 8:7\Oov Ewe see note to 8.4. undevi Andoüvres xtA refers to 
the whole of their missionary activity. Phoenicia: the coastal strip, at most 
74 miles wide and about 75 miles long, from Cape Carmel northward to the 
river Eleutheros (Jacquier 345).! The congregations of Tyre and Sidon are 
mentioned respectively in 21.4 and 27.3, that of Ptolemais (Acre) in 21.7. 
Cyprus? had since 22 B.c. been a senatorial province, Paphos being the seat 
of the proconsul. Whether Christianity first came there with Barnabas and 
Paul (13.4) or ‘had already been brought there by refugees from Jerusalem’ 
(so Bauer, Wb 829f.) depends on whether our text is a Lucan summary or 
the direct reproduction of a tradition in its own right. Antioch on the 
Orontes,? the third largest city of the Roman empire, with a population of 
half a million, lay 22 miles up-river from the Mediterranean, was the seat of 
the legate of Syria, and possessed a large Jewish colony with many ceBduevat 
(Josephus Bell. VII.43). 

VERSE 20: &vdpe¢ Künpior—according to 4.36 Barnabas came from 
Cyprus. &vöpes Kupyvator—according to 13.1 Lucius* (perhaps also Symeon 
Niger) hailed from Cyrene. In Antioch these anonymous rıves preach also 
to the Greeks, i.e. Gentiles, but without insisting on circumcision. Thus 
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Supp. II (1934), 1-23. 

3 V, Schultze, Altchr. Städte und Landschaften III (1930). —Antioch on the Orontes 
(Publications of the Committee for the Excavations of Antioch I-IV), Princeton, 1934-52. 
—J. Jeremias, ZNW 40 (1941), 254. —R.A.C. I (1950) 461-9, 

* See H. J. Cadbury, ‘Lucius of Cyrene’, Beg. V, 489-95. 

5 For “EdAnvas (A D X°), B 81 read ‘EAAnuatds, which also lies concealed in the 
scribal error Evayyedtotés in N* (due to the following evayyeACéuevor). Ropes (Beg. III, 
106) advocates this reading: ‘Greek-speaking people’ are introduced in contrast to ‘Jews’. 
But those Jews among whom Stephen’s group carried on their mission according to verse 
19 were also ‘Greek-speaking people’. The contrast to ‘Jews’ requires rather ‘Gentiles’ = 
“EXAnvac; despite Beg. IV, 128 and Cadbury’s statements in his essay ‘The Hellenists’ 
(Beg. V, 59-74) ‘EXAnwnorne does not have this meaning. In our view B’s reading is a 
correction intended to avoid the supposed contrast to verse 19, or to reserve the Gentile 
mission proper for Paul. 

6 So the communis opinio. Michaelis on the other hand, in his article ‘Judaistische 
Heidenchristen’ (ZNW 30 (1931), 83-9; cf. also Das NT (Kroners Taschenausgabe Bd. 121, 
1935), 50; Einleitung? (1954), 138), has put forward the thesis that the advance described in 
11.20 consisted in the fact that the missionaries turned to Gentiles who were not yet 
ceféuevor; but they demanded of them acceptance of circumcision. ‘Barnabas and Paul too 
at first preached circumcision. Only in the course of the first missionary journey were they led 
to a different policy, which thereafter found entrance into the community of Antioch also’ 
(88). That Barnabas and Paul first preached circumcision—which must have taken place 
over a whole decade!—is nowhere indicated by Luke, and cannot be reconciled with the 
Pauline letters. Renunciation of circumcision involved not merely ‘a different missionary 
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opens a new chapter—and in a sense the most important—in the history of 
the Christian mission. 

VERSE 21: ‘The hand of the Lord was with them’!: Luke reports their 
success in biblical style—the growth of the community demonstrates that 
the activity of these men has the approval of God, who is thus authenticating 
the Antiochian mission to the Gentiles. The use of derOud6¢ in this connection 
is Lucan (cf. Acts 4.4, 6.7, 16.5). éméotpebev = were converted, see 3.19. 
TLoTeboag?”—pious writing is fond of such dual expressions as ‘believed and 
were converted’, Though the xüpıov which terminates the verse refers to 
Jesus, it is God’s hand which is meant, as in 13.11, by the OT formula ‘hand 
of the Lord’. 

VERSE 22: HxovaOy eis t ara (cf. Isa. 5.9 LXX)—Luke remains true to 
the biblical way of speaking. 6 Aöyoc: the news or rumour. ths odans (B N 81) 
—see n. on 5.17 above: an example of choice language. é&anéotetvav: ‘they 
despatched’ (not ‘they made their Apostle’; so Beg. IV, 129); with what 
instructions is not said. But Barnabas should probably be considered as a 
plenipotentiary whose assent will legalize the Gentile mission in Antioch. 
Ewe ”Avrioxelag: according to Loisy (467), emphatic—‘all the way to that 
far-off city’.? 

VERSE 23: öç: again one of those Lucan relative clauses which are in 
reality main clauses introduced by a relative. For the sense of the ‘grace of 
God’ cf. verse 21. The pun of yapıv-Ex&pn is intentional: the combination of 
biblical manner of speaking and rhetoric is characteristic of Luke. mapexcAct: 
as Barnabas is called viög napaxrnoews in 4.36, Wendt (190) thought this a 
play upon it. Edifying language is resumed in ‘he exhorted them all to adhere 
to the Lord with purpose of heart’.* 

VERSE 24: dvnp ayabds xtA.—Joseph of Arimathea is called &vnp 
&yxðóçin Luke 23.50, Stephen in Acts 6.5 &vnp mAnens nlorews xal rvebuatog 
&ylou: a stock terminology of pious language is in process of crystallizing. 


method’ but a change of theological presuppositions which went right to the utmost 
depths.—Luke does not set Jews and oeßötevor on the one side over against Gentiles on 
the other in verses 19f., but Jews over against Gentiles—just as in 13.46, the first of those 
three passages in which he makes Paul turn to the Gentiles because of Jewish obduracy 
(cf, 18.6, 28.28). Michaelis in our view did not sufficiently separate the problems of the 
Lucan presentation from those of the historical event. 

1 II Sam. 3.12 LXX corresponds exactly to the present passage. 

2 The stock expression muctevont = become faithful does not admit of any inferences 
as to a Pauline theology of Luke. On this problem see P. Vielhauer’s article ‘Zum “‘ Paulinis- 
mus” der Apostelgeschichte’, Ev. Th. (1950), 1-15. 

3 D E gig insert d:eAOetv before it and thus restore a usual expression. But perhaps 
Ewe ’Avrıoxelog also means that Barnabas on his visitation travelled over the whole mis- 
sionary route of the Siacmapévtec. 

* LXX uses rpößec:s in II and III Macc. for ‘intention’, ‘plan’; np6ßears ths xapdlag 
Symmachus at Ps. 10.17 (=LXX 9.38) instead of étotpacla tç xapdiag of LXX. 
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Overbeck: ‘The author uses the opportunity for one of those general com- 
mendations which, here as elsewhere’ (allusion to 15.22 and 22.12) ‘he is 
anxious to attach to the name of the mediator between Paul and the primitive 
Church’ (174). But Luke has a reason for this commendation: it shows that 
Barnabas’ assent to the Antiochian mission was more than a human decision; 
it was prompted by the Holy Spirit. On rrpooer&ßn! see 2.41, 47; on ixavdg, 
note to 8.11. 

VERSE 25: Luke presupposes that Paul has remained in Tarsus? ever 
since his withdrawal there (9.30). He did not suspect that this involves a 
period of at least ten years (Gal. 1.18 and2.1!). Possibly he inferred Barnabas’ 
journey to Tarsus from the fact that the tradition used in 13.1 shows both 
men together in Antioch. 

VERSE 26: Even the statement that Barnabas and Paul worked together 
for one year in Antioch does not prove that Luke had an exact tradition at 
his disposal: in the context of his history of the mission, a ‘whole year’ is in 
Luke’s eyes a long time. Usually, in the Lucan account, Paul stays only a 
relatively short time in one place—Corinth and Ephesus are exceptions. 
The sentence introduced by eyevero (though the construction recurs in 22.6) is 
oddly clumsy or stilted in effect—this is shown by the impossible translation in 
Beg. IV, 130: ‘they were taken as guests’ into the community. What might be 
meant is: ‘And it so happened that they joined forces even (xat) for a whole 
year in the congregation there, and taught a large number of people’. The 
statement that the disciples were first called Christians in Antioch is then 
loosely attached by te, and depends only on éyévero.? 


1 According to Preuschen (73), the growth of the community is intended to show 
the influence of Barnabas. In any case, the divine blessing which rests on the Antiochian 
congregation and its activity is thereby made more evident. 

2 Tarsus, situated on an important road through the mountains, was the chief town 
of Cilicia and important for trade, but also as a centre of Hellenistic culture. Cf. Ramsay, 
The Cities of St. Paul, 1907, 85-244; H. Böhlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsus, 1913; 
H. Steinmann, Zum Werdegang des Paulus. Die Jugendzeit in Tarsus, 1928. The picture 
sketched in these works has been called in question by van Unnik’s work Tarsus or Jerusalem. 
The City of Paul’s Youth (ET London 1962); see on 22.3, 

3 D gig sy?"3 sy? offer a quite different text (unfortunately corrupt); see Nestle. d also 
gives no help: es cum invenissent (sic!), depraecabantur (sic!) venire antiochiam; contigit 
vero eis annum totum commiscere ecclesiam. Evidently in these Western authorities, as Zahn 
already conjectured, the words év tý éxxAnola xal gdlSacxov have been omitted. 

Xprotiavol, formed like "Actavol or 'Hpwötavol, shows that yetoté¢ was understood 
not as a title but as a proper name (in Paul too it already often appears as part of the name). 
Tacitus (Ann. XV .44) with his two statements quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chrestianos 
appellabat and auctor huius nominis Christus presupposes that in Rome in the sixties the 
people called the disciples ypyotiavol, while the educated knew that it was really a case of 
followers of a certain yerotdés. Since the people cannot make anything of this, they under- 
stand xprotös as ypnotdés and derive the name of the sect from it (both words were at the 
time pronounced the same). 

In recent years 11.26 has been given a different interpretation. E. Peterson (‘Christia- 
nus’, Studi e Testi 121. Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, vol. I, 1946, 355-72) deduced from it 
(363) that the Roman authorities in Antioch designated the Christians by the name yproticvol 
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Critical scholarship has singled out three main problems in this passage. 
In earlier days the source-question, needless to say, stood to the fore, and it 
was Harnack who had the most influential idea (Beitr. III, 157; ET): as 
our text deals with the relations between Antioch and Jerusalem, there lies 
behind it a source of combined Jerusalem-Antiochian provenance. The 
Staomaoévtes Of 11.19 point back to those of 8.4, where Luke had ‘already 
made a start’ at recounting what follows in 11.19. This to Harnack raised his 
guess to a certainty. The authority behind the source, he thought, could be 
named without much trouble—it must be the prophet Silas, who came down 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, Acts 15.32 (157 and 186f.)! This source, from 
which sprang 6.1-8.4, 11.19-30 and 12.25 (13.1)-15.35, was perhaps 
partly, perhaps even wholly available to Luke in written form. 


‘as adherents of a movement standing under the guidance of the Xprotdéc and regarded by 
Herod Antipas as hostile’ (doesn’t P. really mean Herod Agrippa?) ‘When about 44 the 
appellation xpıorıavol was given to the disciples of Jesus in Antioch, it was . . . as people 
thought, the designation of a political group within Judaism’ (367). 

Against this interpretation (we cannot here enter into this explanation of the word 
xeioriavol, which seems thoroughly artificial), one thing is decisive: if Luke had here 
reported that about 44 the Roman authorities had already marked out the Christians as 
political conspirators (367), then he would by so doing have destroyed everything he 
further says about the goodwill of the Roman authorities and their friendly treatment of the 
Christians. 

E. J. Bickermann (‘The Name of Christians’, HTR 42 (1949), 109-24, earlier already 
in Rev. Bibl. 47 (1938), 184-97) in contrast expounds 11.26 to the effect that the Christians 
of Antioch over against the authorities described themselves as yetattavol, in order thus to 
indicate that ‘in the new age’ they would be ‘officers’ or ‘agents’ of the anointed King, 
and obtain special positions and tasks in the messianic hierarchy. —This thesis has been 
taken over by J. Moreau, ‘Le nom des Chrétiens’, Nouvelle Clio, Brussels 1950, 190-2, 

But even if the sons of Zebedee (Mk. 10.37) expected special places of honour, this 
does not mean that the Christians of Antioch intended by their name to suggest any such 
expectation to the pagan authorities—no Gentile would have caught the implication. 

The word yenactt admittedly (here P. and B. are perfectly correct) can mean 
‘bear a name (title)’. But this meaning easily passes over into the other: ‘be named’. So 
Philo (Quod deus sit immutabilis 121) says that Joseph’s brothers, born of other wives, 
ard tod yelpovog yévoug (that of the women) yonucti{overy, and this is explained in the 
words: viol yap TÜV yovatxdv... xaAovvtae. It is clear that here ypnattloucıv passes over 
into the meaning xaAovvtat, ‘they are called’. Another example is Jos. Ant. VIII 157: the 
Roman emperors, who from birth bear other names (an &Akwv yonuatioavtss dvoudtwv), 
are called Caesars (Katoaoes xaAotvtat) when they ascend the throne. But Rom. 7.3 also 
belongs here: the adulterous wife does not call herself an adulteress, and does not lay claim 
to this title, but is so called, and such she is. And when Eusebius (Laud. Const. 17.14) 
mentions xvetaxny xenuatitovcav Auzpav, he means ‘the day which is named or called 
after the Lord’. 

It is therefore well to adhere to the interpretation hitherto generally maintained. The 
disciples were first called ‘Christians’, ‘Christ-people’, in Antioch, and that by the Gentile 
population, because it was here for the first time that they clearly stood out as a separate 
sect from the Jews. That precisely here, where for the first time uncircumcised Gentiles were 
accepted into the community, a specially Jewish way of thinking was dominant (so Bicker- 
mann, 124), is in any case highly improbable. 
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The subsequent influence of this hastily sketched hypothesis was con- 
siderable. It is still evident in Beyer (71f.) and Knox (35). The theory was 
taken up and modified by Wendt (see Introduction § 2, p. 39 n. 5 above) 
and Jeremias; according to Jeremias, 9.1-30 also belongs to this source, but 
not 15. 1-33 (a parallel report to 11.27ff.). It seemed to speak in favour of 
this theory that, if it were right, Luke followed the same process in Acts as in 
his gospel: in his main source—this very Antiochian source, which extended 
to 15.35 and beyond—he incorporated his special material in a series of 
insertions (8.5-40, 9.31-11.18, 12.1-24, 15.1-33), just as he did in his 
gospel in the Marcan material. 

The second problem lay in the fact that these ‘accounts of the beginnings 
of the Antiochian congregation’ were ‘so defective and imprecise’. Noting this, 
B. Weiss explained it on the view that Luke probably built them on hearsay 
(Einl. zum NT, 576; ET). A quite different conclusion was drawn by J. Weiss 
(18f.), who was struck by the fact that this ‘colourless tale’ leaves an impres- 
sion of anticlimax after the Cornelius story. This could be understood only if 
Luke closely adhered to an existing account. Properly, in Weiss’s view, one 
should ‘expect a much greater array of resources’. Knopf expressed a similar 
opinion (581). 

A third problem lay in the fact that 11.19ff. begins abruptly, without 
connection to the preceding episode. Struck by this, J. Weiss and Bauern- 
feind reached basically the same solution: Luke was leaving open, or even 
drawing attention to, the possibility that 11.19ff. in part ran parallel with 
Chapters 8 to 10 instead of succeeding the events in them. ‘Luke cannot 
maintain, and does not wish to maintain, that the conversion of Cornelius 
historically preceded all other conversions of Gentiles’ (Bauernfeind, 
154). ‘But with this he frustrated his own arrangement’, as J. Weiss affirms 
(19). 

In reality these three problems are inseparable. This becomes very clear 
in Bauernfeind, who makes a new—and decisive—observation: the wording 
and form of presentation go back to Luke himself (153)! It is Luke who once 
again narrates the story in biblical language, employing such favourite 
expressions as AaAodvtes tOv Adyov, TOALS KeLOdc, avap ayabdc xT., 
rpocereßn byAog txavoc. One must only say more explicitly than Bauern- 
feind (who merely indicates it) that verses 19ff. have entirely the character 
of a Lucan summary worked up from concrete details. But that means—and 
Bauernfeind does not hesitate to draw the conclusion—that Luke is not 
reproducing the wording of an ancient source: ‘There are no solid grounds 
for believing that reports on the early Christian mission were ever presented 
before Luke in this digested form; he was himself the first to do so’ (153). 
Thus fades Harnack’s pipe dream of an Antiochian source (‘the oldest 
missionary history of the Christian Church’—Jeremias, 220). In compensa- 
tion, however, our three problems become really soluble; though it is not 
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source-criticism which produces the solution, but attention to Luke’s methods 
of composition. 

J. Weiss had rightly felt that this ‘colourless tale’ had the effect of an 
anticlimax. But Luke had a reason for this. It was precisely not the foundation 
of the community at Antioch by the d:aonapévtes that he sought to present 
as the epoch-making event, but the preceding conversion and baptism of 
Cornelius by Peter! So it would be wrong to expect in 11.19ff. ‘a much 
greater array of resources’. Luke only pulls out every stop at points he 
considers decisive. By the way in which he recounts the mission of the 
Staciapevtec, he gives it the character of the secondary following in the wake 
of the primary. It is obvious why he could not develop the pragmatic relation- 
ship between the conversion of Cornelius and the conversion of Gentiles in 
Antioch: if he had explicitly presented the latter as the legitimate outcome of 
the former, the opposition to the Gentile mission in Chapter 15 would have 
become incomprehensible. But this at the same time implies that to Luke’s 
mind the chronological relationship of the Cornelius story and the Antioch 
mission may not be inverted. Luke had no thought of ‘frustrating his own 
arrangement’—this concern on the part of J. Weiss was unfounded. It sprang 
from the fact that the modern scholar read into the Lucan text his own per- 
ception that the Stephenites had been the first to begin the Gentile mission, 
entirely of their own accord. But to do this is to destroy for Luke the very 
justification he wished to give this mission. 

Now what concrete material did Luke possess for this section? He says 
that men from Cyprus and Cyrene had begun the mission to the Gentiles in 
Antioch. The list in 13.1, doubtless founded on tradition, mentions among 
the leading men there one Lucius of Cyrene. We can hardly be wrong in 
assuming that his companion, Symeon Niger, also came from Cyrene. In all 
probability, these two are the men of Cyrene of whom 11.20 speaks. And the 
men of Cyprus? Wellhausen (21) recalls, without wholly adopting, Schwartz’s 
thesis that ‘included among the &vöpes Kúrptor is Barnabas himself, who 
came out as a missionary, not as an agent of Jerusalem’. This surmise, which 
not only Loisy (466f.) but even the cautious Wendt (189) shared, is not so 
fanciful as at first appears. In 9.27 we saw with what freedom Luke conjured 
a Barnabas scene out of the historical picture before him. In the present 
passage such boldness was quite unnecessary. Luke presumably possessed three 
pieces of information about Barnabas, which are all to be found in Acts. Firstly, 
he was celebrated for having sold a piece of land and presented the proceeds 
to the primitive church in Jerusalem (4.36f.). This showed Luke that Barnabas 
was in Jerusalem from the earliest times, which for him amounted to proof that 
Barnabas was a highly-respected member of the apostolic community. But that 
is by no means certain. It is just as likely that the Cypriot with the Gentile- 
sounding name was (as his subsequent activities might suggest) a prominent 
member of Stephen’s group—which of course did not exist for Luke. 
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The second datum about Barnabas available to Luke may be seen in 
13.1, where he heads the list of prophets and teachers at Antioch. Since Luke 
regarded Barnabas as a loyal follower of the Twelve (9.27f.), he must have 
assumed that Barnabas owed this position in Antioch to the fact that the 
congregation of Jerusalem had sent him there. But in fact we must reckon 
with the probability (already suggested in his cautious way by Bauernfeind, 
155) that Barnabas was one of the diacnapevtec and launched the Antiochian 
mission to the Gentiles along with Lucius of Cyrene and one or two others. 
This, considering he could lean on no apostolic directive from the Twelve, 
was an extraordinary thing to do. It was anything but a matter of course that 
a man like Barnabas should waive the demand for circumcision. We cannot 
explain this renunciation simply from the impression made upon him by 
the readiness and responsiveness of the Gentiles. In Paul’s case, his letters 
show the theological grounds on which his Gentile mission was founded. It 
is only fair—this must be conceded to Loisy—that we should regard Barnabas 
also noi as a missionary like others, induced to moderate his demands by the 
course of events, but as a man who knew what he was doing: one who de- 
liberately took the decisive step to the Gentile mission in virtue of his Chris- 
tian insight. What reasons he offered—for example, that the last times had 
broken in and therefore the time had come for the Gentile mission—we do 
not know. Later in Antioch Barnabas admittedly followed Peter’s example, 
and at the Lord’s Supper separated himself, with the other Jewish Christians, 
from the Gentile congregation. But this does not mean that he regarded them 
as subject to the law: his intervention for their freedom from the law at the 
‘Apostolic Council’ is proof of it. Paul of course in the long run proved the 
stronger. But this should not mislead us into seeing Barnabas as a mere extra 
on the stage of the history of the mission. 

The third datum Luke possessed concerning Barnabas was that he went 
with Paul to Jerusalem. This we will discuss in our next section. 

Luke’s observation that the name ‘Christians’ originated in Antioch 
merits our special attention. The Gentile judgement implicit in this sobriquet 
anticipates an insight which the Christians themselves were to reach only 
later and reluctantly: that Christianity is no mere variant of Judaism. Once 
this impression was entrenched among their contemporaries, the position of 
the Christian community must have become critical, and that in two respects. 
For one thing they risked losing the protection accorded a religio licita (so 
B. S. Easton, Early Christianity, 41-57), which they had initially enjoyed as a 
Jewish atoeotg (we shall see that Luke in Acts strives with all his might to 
avert this danger). But internally also—and this brings us to the second point— 
this development faced them with a very difficult problem: how could the 
Church understand itself as still in the continuity of the Heilsgeschichte when 
its continuity with the Jewish community was broken? Paul was not the only 
Christian to wrestle with this question. Others sought the solution on other 
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paths than he. Luke also offers such an answer, ostensibly simpler, in that he 
thinks to have found in the doctrine of resurrection the clamp which unites 
Pharisaic Judaism with the Christian Church. Paul’s various d&odoyta in 
the second half of Acts will lead us to this theme. 


27 
ACTS 11:27-30 
THE COLLECTION AT ANTIOCH 


27 Now in these days prophets came down from Jerusalem to Antioch. 
28 And one of them named Agabus stood up, and signified by the Spirit that 
a great famine was about to come over all the world: which came about 
under Claudius. 7? And the disciples determined that each of them 
according to his means should send for the relief of the brethren who lived 
in Judaea: °° This they did, sending to the elders by the hand of Barnabas 
and Saul. 
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VERSE 27: ‘In these days’ (see 1.15), i.e. in the year mentioned by verse 
26 or soon after (Knopf 581). xatHABov xtA: see 11.2. rpophrau: “One 
wonders whether Acts also does not already share the view which early 
became dominant in the Church, that the uncovering of the future was the 
characteristic function of prophecy’ (Overbeck, 176).! The account of 
Agabus given in 21. 10ff. would suggest this—but see 15.32. Acts has nothing 


1 Overbeck refers to Justin, Apol. I 31, 1 rpopfirau 80’ Gv td reopytixdy mvetua rpo- 
exnovte ta yevnoeabat uEerdovra vplyv N) Yeveadar. The Didache (11.7-12) speaks of (wander- 
ing? see 13.1!) prophets; Hermas (Mand. XI, 9-15) of true and false prophets. 
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to say of the prophet’s ability to read the secrets of hearts (I Cor. 14.24f.).! 
On the other hand, the directive of the Spirit in 13.2 must have been imagined 
as declared by a prophet.? 

VERSE 28: avaotas: see 1.15. "Ayaßoc: according to Wendt (193) this is 
a rendering of 723 = ‘locust’ (cf. Ezra 2.46). onualvw here indicates a 
prophecy prompted by the Spirit. Agabus foretold a great famine for the 
whole oixouu£vn.?” The primary intention of the note ‘which came about 
under Claudius’ is not to fix a historical date but to establish the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. There was indeed in the days of Claudius (a.D. 41-54) a 
series of famines in separate lands (among them an especially severe one in 
Palestine between 46 and 48; see Introduction § 4, 2c), but none of these was 
universal. The Western text here introduces the first ‘we’.’ 

VERSE 29: tõv paOytév has been lifted out of the xodwc-clause and set 


1 Cf, Harnack, Die Lehre der 12 Apostel, 1884, 93ff. and 119ff.; Mission und Aus- 
breitung,* 1923, 344ff., 362ff. (ET Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries,* 1908; Reitzenstein, Die hellenist. Mysterienreligionen?, 1927, 238-40. That 
the prophet ‘knows all secrets’ is also presupposed in I Cor. 13.2. Fascher, Ilpopnrng, 
1927, 184: ‘Agabus has the gift of clairvoyance’. 

2 Cf. on the whole subject Fascher, Ilpopnrns. Eine sprach- und religions-geschicht. 
Untersuchung, 1927; E. Käsemann, ‘Sätze heiligen Rechts im NT’, NTS 1 (1955), 248ff., 
ET in NT Questions of Today (1969), 66ff. 

3 Zahn (377 n. 17, after A. Klostermann, Probleme im Aposteltexte, 10) wanted to 
find in Agabus the old Greek name ’Ayauös (Homer: ‘shining’, ‘illustrious’); not a likely 
name for a Jerusalem prophet! On the other hand the feminine name X339 has been found 
on a Palmyrene inscription (Repertoire d’epigraphie semitique II, 1914, No. 1086). 

* onualve admittedly can also indicate the allusive utterance of an oracle (so Bauer 
Wb. 1482). But here neither this nor a symbolic action as at 21.11 is in place. 

5 On olxovupévyn cf. ThWb V, 159-61. Michel there conjectures as equivalents for our 
passage DYI or NOY : Torrey (Composition, 21) suspects a misunderstanding of RYN 25, 
by which Palestine was meant. De Zwaan (Bee. II, 59) rightly objects that anyone who did 
not know the different meanings of NSN could not translate any Aramaic text at all— 
There is no reason for assuming the use of a Semitic source. 

6 On the question of chronology see Introduction § 4, 2a, pp. 61ff. 

7 The famous Western reading suveotpaunevov Auöv (D d p w Aug. [serm. dom. in 
monte II, 37]: Beg. TII 108) shows that the scribe imagined the author as present in Antioch. 
The later tradition in Eusebius (see Introd. § 1), according to which Luke was an Antio- 
chian, need not yet lie behind this, but only an identification with the Lucius of Acts 13.1. 
That this identification was made is proved not only by the ‘Prophetiae ex omnibus libris 
collectae’ (see on 13.1), but also by the Armenian text of Ephraem Syrus’ commentary on 
Acts, preserved in Cod. 571. In this it is said on Acts 12.25-13.3 (the Latin version derives 
from F. C. Conybeare, see Beg. III, 373-453): Shavul autem et Barnabas ... reversi sunt cum 
Johanne qui vocatus est Marcus, et Lucas Cyrenaicus. Hi autem ambo Evangelistae sunt 
(op. cit. 416). 

That the later insertion of an ‘I’ (or ‘we’) into the text of Acts is not inconceivable is 
proved already by the Armenian catena to Ephraem on Acts 20.13, quoted by Preuschen 
(VI and 121). It read here ‘ But Luke and those with me...”. Preuschen already conjectures 
that between ‘isk’ (but) and ‘Lovkas’ the word ‘es’ (1) had dropped out. The Armenian 
text of Ephraem’s commentary, published in 1921 (a translation from the Syriac, made in 
the fifth century: Beg. V, 376), which we have just mentioned, now actually reads: ‘But I, 
Luke, and those with me...’ (op. cit., 442). This text becomes intelligible as the result of 
an attempt to explain the ‘we’ of 20.13. 
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at the beginning (cf. 10.38); the subject of &pıoav is ‘the disciples’.! The text 
does not speak of a lengthy collecting, such as Zahn and others assume on the 
analogy of the great Pauline collection, although it does not exclude this. It 
sounds rather as if every Christian in Antioch hastened to contribute what- 
ever he could, so that the relief might be quickly despatched. It would not 
occur to any reader of Acts that verses 29 and 30 are separated by an interval 
of years (Ramsay, St. Paul, 49ff., argues for the period from winter 43/44 to 
46). Paul also calls the collection d:axovia.” 

VERSE 30: ‘Which also they did, sending it to the elders? by the hand* 
of Barnabas and Saul.’ It is curious that the elders should be thus abruptly 
thrust forward, and not a word be said of the Apostles. Wellhausen (22) and 
Wendt (194) include the Apostles among the ‘elders’; but in 15.6 and 22 
they stand beside them. Luke seems to have possessed no exact tradition of 
how the office of elder came into being. The present verse gives the reader to 
understand that it was created in the interval to perform certain ‘welfare’ 
and supervisory functions. He is thus prepared for the elders’ prominent 
role in Chapter 15.° 


What can the reader learn from these verses when he considers them in 
the context of Luke’s work? First Luke shows how closely the young Gentile 
congregation at Antioch is linked with the mother community. We have just 
learned that the highly respected Barnabas was sent to the new foundation. 
Now prophets from Jerusalem journey to the distant metropolis and allow 
these Gentile believers to share their gifts of the Spirit. But this leads to an un- 
expected deepening of the fellowship: the future is unfolded to the prophets, 
and so the daughter community, with love prompt to help, is able to take 
active steps to avert the harm threatening the brethren in Jerusalem. Yet the 


1 The construction is unusual. It shows that Luke here is concerned for a specially 
elegant style. 

21 Cor. 16.15; II Cor. 8.4; 9.1, 13; Rom. 15.31. 

3 The latest book on the presbyterate, Das Altestenamt by W. Michaelis (1954), uses 
Acts without misgiving as a reliable historical source. Thus M. assumes that Paul already 
appointed elders in his congregations; for the Jerusalem elders he conjectures that they were 
a parallel organization to the Hellenist Seven, and 11.30 shows a stage in the development of 
this office.—On the question of the presbyters in the Pauline congregations see the Excursus 
on I Tim. 3.7 and 5.17 in Dibelius-Conzelmann, Hdb.z.N.T. 133, 1955, 44ff., 60f.—When 
the eldership grew up alongside the Twelve in Jerusalem we do not know. Perhaps its intro- 
duction is connected with the assumption of authority by James the Lord’s brother. 

4 dıa yetpdg is a favourite LXX expression, which does not mean ‘through the 
mediation’ (so Barnikol, Forschungen WI 14; contrast Bauernfeind, 158), but simply 
*through’.—Wikenhauser, Apg. 112: perhaps Luke concluded there were messengers. 

5 According to R. Eisler, ‘The Meeting of Paul and the “Pillars” in Galatians and 
in the Acts of the Apostles’ (Bull. Bezan Club No. 12, Dec. 1937, 58-64), the uncompleted 
work of Luke (cf. De Zwaan, ‘Was the Book of Acts a Posthumous Edition?’, H7R 17 
(1924), 99) consisted of loose leaves, which were in part misplaced. Originally Acts 11.25f., 
13.1-15.2, 11.27-30, 15.2-34 (D!), 12.25, 12.1-2, 15.35-41 followed in sequence. This 
conjecture has rightly met with no approval. 
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Gentile Christians share not only in the material want of the Jerusalem con- 
gregation, but also in its danger, for their delegates, Barnabas and Paul, are 
going to remain in Jerusalem during a time of persecution. Here we see this 
pair emerging into the foreground, and especially Paul. He is active for 
scarcely a year in Antioch, and already he is selected to go with Barnabas on 
the mission of relief. The reader will not be surprised when in Chapter 13 he 
finds just these two men setting off on a common missionary errand. 

So long as the reader simply accepts the passage gratefully, and is edified 
by the meaningful and gracious dispensation of history, all is well. But the 
moment we attempt to understand this picture historically, then everything 
becomes problematic—as the history of research shows. 

Why exactly did the prophets come down from Jerusalem to the Syrian 
capital? Admittediy there probably still were itinerant Christian prophets 
at the turn of the first century, but they appeared singly, not in groups as 
here. Moreover they are not here described as itinerant prophets; they are 
normally resident in Jerusalem. On the other hand Antioch did not actually 
need any such visitation: the congregation there had its own prophets (Loisy, 
472). Admittedly, the Jerusalemites come ‘as guests’ (Bauernfeind, 156), but 
this does not explain their journeying to the sink of iniquity that Antioch then 
was. Zahn’s solution, that they were following ‘an impulse of the prophetic 
spirit and the footsteps of Barnabas’ (377), is not very helpful either: they do 
not appear as superintendents like Barnabas! The conjecture that they 
‘wanted to enrol’ Antioch ‘in the Jewish front set up to resist Caligula’s 
attempt to erect a statue to himself in the Temple at Jerusalem’ (Knox, 35) 
shows how utterly the historians are embarrassed by that simple question. 

It is not, however, simply a matter of stating for what purpose the 
prophets came (that Agabus would make that prophecy neither he nor his 
companions knew in advance; there is thus no motive here for their coming). 
What exactly did Agabus prophesy? The text answers: a universal famine, 
which came under Claudius. Since no famine so widespread is known to 
have happened under Claudius or otherwise, the exegetes have taken all 
conceivable pains to interpret the text in such a way as to reconcile it with 
reality. Zahn maintains that ‘what non-Christian historians report of bad 
harvests in the reign of Claudius, with the consequent price-rises and food- 
shortages, especially in the large towns’, constitutes a ‘fully’ adequate con- 
firmation of the prophecy (379). In other words, Zahn reduces the universal 
famine to a run of bad harvests. 

Jeremias takes an entirely different line in ‘Sabbatjahr und NT Chrono- 
logie’ (see bibl.). He deliberately distinguishes the prophetic statement from 
the real occurrence: Agabus was prophesying an eschatological event (famines 
are listed among the terrors of the last days in Mark 13.8 par.). Knopf had 
already written: ‘Certainly such violent calamities were often announced by 
primitive Christian prophets as portents of the last day’ (581). But if the Atuòg 
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ueyaın represents ‘an established röros of eschatological preaching’, how 
could this téxo0¢, on this one occasion only, have instigated a specific rescue- 
operation for Jerusalem? Could Barnabas have been unfamiliar with it? 
The text frankly says nothing at all about an eschatological catastrophe (even 
in Lk. 21.11 Luke only speaks of famine ‘in divers places’), but foretells a 
worldwide famine which allegedly, but not in reality, took place under 
Claudius. ‘This,’ Knopf freely confesses, ‘like many another early-Christian 
prophecy, has not so far been fulfilled.’ 

This is not, however, the last of the difficulties. What was there in Agabus’ 
prophecy to prompt the men of Antioch to make a collection for Judaea? 
Bauernfeind replies: the Christians had the Apostles in the forefront of their 
concern—‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!’ (157). That the Antiochians ‘in 
true-hearted readiness to help’ send off ‘there and then their modest con- 
tribution to meet the coming emergency’ is indeed in full accord with Luke’s 
intended picture of the early times. But we know (as Luke did not) that the 
Antiochian congregation had been founded by Hellenist fugitives from 
Jerusalem—which bloodthirsty city they would scarcely have recalled with 
the sentiments of Psalm 137! Bauernfeind even entertains the possibility that 
serious tension may have existed between the two communities. 

The text says finally that Barnabas and Saul brought this relief-fund. 
Galatians speaks of a single journey which Paul made, in company with 
Barnabas, from Antioch to Jerusalem, not of two such as Acts reports. 
Scholars have tried various ways of removing this discrepancy. Zahn’s view 
(382) is that Paul omitted the journey of Acts 11.30 from Galatians because 
he did not meet the Apostles in Jerusalem, whence they had fled to escape the 
persecution. Jacquier thinks he did so because ‘l'affaire était toute d’ordre 
matériel’ (357) and in no way concerned the Apostles. Both these explanations 
are inadequate. Whether or no his sojourn was short, or led to a meeting with 
the Apostles, if Paul in the attempt to demonstrate his independence of 
Jerusalem had suppressed mention of a journey there, he would have played 
into the hands of his Judaistic adversaries. This is nowadays more or less 
generally admitted. Correspondingly, Paul in Gal. 1.18f. expressly men- 
tions the fourteen days’ visit, even though on that occasion he saw only 
Peter and James. 

Ramsay (St. Paul, 46f.) and Plooij (19f.) have maintained that Gal. 
2.1-10 deals with the same journey as Acts 11.30, while Acts 15. 1ff. speaks 
of an event which did not take place until after Galatians was penned. This 
hypothesis stands or falls with Ramsay’s interpretation of Gal. 2.10, ô «at 
EOTOVIACK AITO TOUTO rroLncaı, as ‘a duty which as a matter of fact I at that 
time made it my special object to perform’ (St. Paul, 56f.). But these words, 
lacking precisely a téte, Just cannot have that meaning. All they say is that 
Paul took pains to perform the duty undertaken in 2.9. Moreover Ramsay 
can only vindicate his reading of éomovdace by making an assumption 
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foreign to the text: that instead of handing over a sum of money to the elders 
(the natural implication of Acts 11.30), Paul and Barnabas had bought 
provisions, conveyed them to Jerusalem by sea and overland, and there 
personally seen to their distribution among those in need (SIf.). No less 
artificial is Ramsay’s explanation of the silence of Acts regarding the conten- 
tion over circumcision (Gal. 2.1-10): the question, he suggests, never came 
to an open discussion; Paul just made sure, by private soundings, that the 
leaders of the Jerusalem congregation shared his views. Ramsay also divorces 
his theory from the Acts account by placing the journey in the year 46. In 
sum, his entire construction is an apologetic venture doomed from the start. 

Jeremias has striven to retain as correct the report about a relief expedi- 
tion, without falling into Ramsay’s errors. He assumes that Acts 11.27f. deals 
with the same journey as the parallel tradition in 15.1ff. Barnabas and Paul 
thus brought the proceeds of a collection with them to the Apostolic Council, 
especially as the famine in Palestine was then at its worst. Hence Jeremias 
detaches the relief-journey from the context in which it appears in Acts and 
moves it to the year 48. But if we are to find in Gal. 2.10 reference to a collec- 
tion brought to the ‘Council’, then to get any meaning for éonovdaca we 
must take over the unhappy legacy of Ramsay’s thesis, which we consider 
inacceptable. 

We will therefore do better to acknowledge the anomalies in 11.27ff. 
This in no way implies that we are dealing, as Overbeck maintains (179), with 
a ‘tendentious fiction’. Here as elsewhere, Luke is making the best of the 
traditions available. One may have concerned the prophet Agabus. There 
were personal legends—understanding the word as a literary designation, not 
as a historical evaluation—such as popular religious tradition likes to relate 
about great men of God. So it was reported of Agabus that he forewarned 
Paul of his imprisonment (Acts 21.10f.) and prophesied the great famine. 
This second prophecy Luke has here developed into a vivid scene, and by the 
statement ‘this came to pass under Claudius’ has at once provided historical 
confirmation and stamped it as fulfilled. 

A second tradition which can be recognized here concerns the relief- 
expedition of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. Like many a scholar before 
him, Bauernfeind rightly assumes that here Luke had in front of him ‘a 
tradition which on this point had somewhat strayed from the historical’ 
(157). For, strangely enough, Luke does not describe in Acts the great collec- 
tion on which Paul spent so much trouble and exertion and which he mentions 
in his epistles to the Corinthians and the Romans. Only in 24.17 does he have 
Paul say that he has come to Jerusalem to bring offerings and alms for his 
people. That these alms consisted of a substantial fund collected among his 
congregations Luke does not indicate, and no reader could guess it from Acts 
if he did not know the Pauline letters. Instead, Luke tells of a collection taken 
at Antioch. This is most readily comprehensible if in the course of oral 
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tradition Paul’s journey with the fund was fused with his other journey to 
Jerusalem, on which he was accompanied by Barnabas, until the story went 
that both men had made a common journey bearing a fund. 

Of course, these two traditions (‘Agabus prophesied the great famine’ 
and ‘Barnabas and Paul brought a relief-fund from Antioch to Jerusalem’) 
demanded of Luke the historian that they should in some way be connected. 
The link was not hard to find. Barnabas and Paul came with a collection 
from Antioch; so the community there had collected for Jerusalem. Why? 
The Agabus tradition supplied the answer: Agabus had forecast the famine— 
naturally in Antioch, otherwise that congregation would not have decided on 
a collection. It followed that Agabus must have been visiting Antioch: it 
was not unknown even in Luke’s time for itinerant prophets to go the rounds 
of the communities. Old Testament models, which showed prophets going 
about in bands, may have inspired Luke with the plural ‘prophets’. Lastly, 
Luke knew nothing of the deep rift between the Stephenite and the apostolic 
congregations in Jerusalem (or if any report reached him he considered it 
unreliable). It was therefore for him a matter of course that Antioch should 
hasten to succour Jerusalem. How little he shared the hesitations of modern 
historians is clear from the fact that he has Barnabas and Paul live unper- 
turbed in Jerusalem during the persecution. As he saw in Barnabas the com- 
missioner of the Jerusalem community, such an attitude was for him precisely 
to be expected. In everything he was guided by his conviction of the intimate, 
harmonious relations between the primitive community and Antioch. In 
reality, the Antiochian community had for some considerable time, without 
seeking any close relationship with Jerusalem, been developing independently 
and even pushing ahead with the mission to the Gentiles in Syria and Cilicia. 
Acts 15.23 proves that Luke has heard of this; but since he had no concrete 
stories of an edifying character from this area it actually finds no place in his 
presentation. 

Finally, with this journey Luke has also forged the link with what is to 
follow. When Barnabas and Saul had completed their mission in Jerusalem 
(12.25), they returned, taking John Mark with them. Thus his participation 
in the first missionary journey is prepared beforehand, and yet another member 
of the Jerusalem congregation is brought into close association with the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch. 
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PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS. 
DELIVERANCE OF PETER 


1 Now about that time Herod the king stretched out his hand to afflict some of 
those who belonged to the community. ? He killed James the brother of John 
with the sword. ? And when he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
to seize Peter also—now those were the days of unleavened bread. * When 
he had taken him, he put him in prison, and delivered him to four squads of 
four men each to guard him, intending after the Passover to bring him out to 
the people. So Peter was under guard in the prison: but prayer was 
earnestly made to God for him by the community. © And when Herod was 
about to bring him out, in that night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains; and guards before the door kept watch on the prison. 
7 And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him, and a light shone in the 
cell; and he struck Peter on the side and awoke him, saying, ‘Rise up quickly!’ 
And his chains fell off from his hands. ® And the angel said, ‘Dress, and put 
on your sandals.’ And he did so. And he said to him: ‘Put on your cloak, and 
follow me.’ °? And he went out, and followed; and he did not know that 
what was done through the angel was real, but thought he was seeing a vision. 
10 And passing the first guard and the second, they came to the iron gate 
leading into the city, which opened to them of its own accord; and they went 
out, and passed on through one street, and immediately the angel departed 
from him.!! And when Peter had come to himself, he said: ‘Now I know for 
certain that the Lord has sent his angel and delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews!’ 12 When he 
realized this, he went to the house of Mary the mother of John whose surname 
was Mark, where many were gathered together and praying. '?” And when 
he knocked at the door of the gate, a maid named Rhoda came to answer. 
14 Recognizing Peter’s voice she did not open the gate for joy, but running 
in announced that Peter stood before the gate. 15 And they said to her: 
‘You are mad!’ But she confidently affirmed that it was so. And they said, 
‘Itishisangel.? 4° But Peter continued knocking; and when they had opened, 
they saw him and were amazed. 17 But he motioned to them with his hand 
to be silent and told them how the Lord had brought him out of the prison. 
And he said: “Tell these things to James and to the brethren.’ And going out 
he went to another place. +8 When day came, there was no small stir among 
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the soldiers: What had become of Peter? 1? And when Herod had sought 
him and not found him, he questioned the guards and commanded that they 
be led away. Then he went down from Judaea to Caesarea, and remained 
there. 2° Now he was passionately enraged with the Tyrians and Sidonians. 
They came to him in a body and, having won over Blastus the king’s chamber- 
lain, sued for peace, because their country was supplied with food from the 
king’s country. *! And on an appointed day Herod arrayed himself in royal 
apparel, took his seat on the throne, and made them an oration. 2? And the 
people shouted: ‘A god’s voice and not a man’s!’ *? And at once an angel 
of the Lord smote him, because he did not give the glory to God. And he was 
eaten by worms, and expired. ?* But the word of the Lord grew and multi- 
plied. 2°” And Barnabas and Saul returned, when they had fulfilled their 
relief mission in Jerusalem, taking with them John whose surname was 
Mark. 
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VERSE 1: ‘About that time’! King Herod? took it in hand to do evil? to 
some members of the community.’* This curious formulation does not betray a 
correction by the author (or ‘redactor’, Loisy 478) to a received text, but 
corresponds exactly to I Esdras 9. 20: éméBadrov tag yetpag exBarerv tag 
yuvatzacg adtéiv. It cannot be determined whether tveg represents a Lucan 
generalization or whether other leaders of the primitive community, of whom 
we are told nothing, were also arrested. The parallel tradition of 5.18f. also 
does not answer this question. 


1 yar’ exetvov tov xatodv: II Macc. 3.5. Acts 11.30 and 12.25 show that in this note, 
in itself indefinite, Luke has in view the days when Barnabas and Saul were staying in Jerusa- 
lem because of the collection. The objection of many commentators springs in part from 
misapplied historical considerations and in part froma misunderstanding of 12.25; see there. 

2 Herod Agrippa I is meant, the grandson of Herod the Great (born 10 B.c., died 
A.D. 44); see Introduction § 4, 2a, p. 61f. For the Christian reader the very title ‘King 
Herod’ supplied the prince’s motive for persecution: ‘King Herod’ had to be an enemy 
of the Christians! 

3 xaxów: a favourite LXX word, used over 60 times. 

“ &n6: Hellenistic for the partitive genitive: Bl.-Debr. § 164. 
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VERSE 2: The wording conveys the impression of a summary execution, 
as in Mark 6.17ff. The king had powers of life and death. On execution by 
the sword see Sanh. VII 3a: ‘His head is cut off with the sword, as is done by 
the (Roman) governors.’ According to Sanh. IX 1, people to be put to death 
(by beheading) are ‘murderers and the people of a dissident town’.? On the 
theory that John the son of Zebedee was also executed at that time, see 
Wellhausen 21f. and now A. Suhl (see p. 61 n. 3). 

VERSE 3: Hitherto Acts has presented the Jewish people as well-disposed 
to the Christians, and only the Sadducean leaders as hostile. cpeatév otuv 
and rpoottOyut + inf. are both frequent in LXX: Luke’s narrative has an OT 
ring here. ‘This was in the days of the unleavened bread’: a parenthetic 
note.’ 

VERSE 4: ôv xat rıaoac: see note to 1.3;* the xat need not be translated. 
On £Bero eis pudraxyy cf. 4.3 and 5.18°—this too is LXX style. napaðoùç 
xx: four men share each watch and are relieved, in accordance with Roman 
army regulations, after three hours: see Preuschen, 76, with references.’ 
avayayetv® + And: the people had no voice in any regular legal process, 
In this detail the description probably follows the model of the Passion story 
(Loisy 484); the Passover here as in Lk. 22.1 is identified with the days of 
unleavened bread, and thus used for the Passover week. 

VERSE 5: Now begins, marked off from the preceding verses by wév ovv (see 
note on 1.6), the real story of Peter: it opens with the Apostle under strong 


1 According to Schwartz (ZNW 1910, pp. 89ff.) and Loisy (pp. 480ff.) the king, 
obliging the Pharisees, persecuted the community because at the Apostolic Council it had 
agreed to the Pauline mission. Against this is the fact that James the Lord’s brother, who 
according to Gal. 2.9 shared in the agreement with Paul and Barnabas just as much as Peter 
and John, remained undisturbed (on James see G. Kittel, ‘Die Stellung des Jakobus zum 
Judentum und Heidenchristentum’, ZNW 30 (1931), 145-57). 

2 Cf. Bill. I 706. Thus according to the Mishnaic law the execution of the son of 
Zebedee was illegal. Why it occurred we do not know. 

3 Passover is celebrated on 14th Nisan; then follow, to 21st Nisan, the days of un- 
leavened bread: Ex. 12.6-15.—On the addition in D d sy"™® see Introduction § 3, p. 51; 
Preuschen (76) overlooks the LXX style! 

+ D gig have replaced dv xaf, to them incomprehensible, by roürov; see Introd. § 3, 


5 Cf. rlecbat Ev pudrcx7 Gen. 40.3, 42.17, 30 and often. 

6 According to Zahn (386) this was not however the full complement of the guard: 
see on verse 5. —Jacquier on the other hand (361) thinks these extraordinary measures were 
taken because Peter had already twice escaped (5. 19ff. and 8.1 (?)). 

7 Vegetius, de re militari 3,8: *. . . et quia impossibile videbatur in speculis (on sentry 
duty) per totam noctem vigilantes singulos permanere, ideo in quattuor partes... sunt divisae 
vigiliae, ut non amplius quam tribus horis nocturnis necesse sit vigilare’. —Preuschen refers 
also to Philo, in Flacc. II, 111: Bassus meets a soldier tõv Ev tote tetpadlorg muddy. 

8 &vayeıv: ‘bring forward’. Bauer, Wb 105, lists dvayOévta els Sov from the 
papyri. —Zahn (387 n. 37): ‘to set on a widely visible place in front of the 
building’; this however is not a translation, but an interpretation in terms of the scene 
he envisages. 
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guard’ in the prison, while the community fervently? prays God to help him. 

VERSE 6: ‘And when Herod was about to bring him out, in that night’ 
(i.e. the last of Passover Week)? ‘Peter was sleeping* between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains, and guards® before the door kept watch on his 
cell’—in other words, all possibility of escape seems precluded. 

VERSE 7: Now comes a direct heavenly intervention. The whole of the 
succeeding action is credited to the angel who so suddenly appears®: the 
liberation of Peter was in no way due to his own efforts but must be ascribed 
entirely to God. The narrative style is here determined both by that of the 
Hellenistic miracle stories and by that of LXX.? xai toù is LXX—see note 
on 1.10. &yyeAog xuptov is common in LXX (cf. verse 11: ‘his angel’). püc: 
the heavenly splendour radiating from the visitant. otxynua is a euphemism for 
“prison-cell’. zat&cow (see Introd. § 3, above) here amounts to ‘prod’: the 
angel is not particularly gentle with Peter. Bauernfeind (163) sees in &&ereo«v 
xtA. a direct influence of the Bacchae of Euripides, but this surely represents 
no more than literary convention in the rendering of detail. 

VERSE 8: The angel even directs the stages by which Peter gets dressed. 
The Apostle simply does as he is told. 


1 psy*™tadd toétpetto:a cohorte regis,and so indicate the troops from which the guard 
was mounted. Zahn (386) on the other hand thinks Peter was guarded by the whole oxcipa! 

2 éxtevaig does not indicate only the duration of the prayer; the community prays 
earnestly in the (to human eyes) hopeless situation. D intensifies still further, recalling Judith 
4.9 (Preuschen, 76). 

3 Ephraem Syrus already, under the influence of the story of the Passion of Jesus, 
understood Luke’s description to mean that Herod intended to execute Peter on the very 
morning after his arrest (‘. . . deprehendit, inclusit Schmavona (Simon) in vinculis, ita ut mane 
occideret’). Zahn renews this misunderstanding: ‘In essentials there was to be an exact 
repetition of what had happened 14 years earlier under the Roman governor Pilate, cf. 
John 19.4-8, 13-16’ (385). But according to Luke the king, who professed to be pious, 
docs not intend to execute Peter on a feast-day. Hence Peter remains a week in custody— 
and the reader in suspense. 

* Bauernfeind’s suggestion that ‘Peter—a few hours before his execution—slept like 
a child’ betrays the modern interest in pious subjectivity, of which Luke here has nothing 
at all to say. On the other hand B.’s note is very judicious: ‘of any kind of initiative to secure 
his own freedom there is no question’ (163). 

5 Usually a prisoner was chained to one guard only: Seneca, ep. V 7: ‘The same 
chain united the prisoner and the soldier’; Jos. Ant. XVIII, 196. Here however this precau- 
tionary measure was duplicated. In addition, between the cell door and the great iron door 
which shut off the prison from the outside world, and required no guard, sentries were posted 
at two separate points (v. 10). 

6 éxéaty of the angel as in Lk. 2.9, 24.4; of the Lord himself, Acts 23.11. Corres- 
pondingly anéoty in v. 10. Pagan writers also use the word for appearances of angels and 
demons: Beg. IV, 135. 

7 Bauernfeind refers to O. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder (Tübinger Beiträge z. 
Altertumswiss. 5, 1929, 333). Verses 447f. of the Bacchae already struck Celsus as a parallel 
(Orig. c. Cels. II 34): abtéuata Sadtate Séoua SrerdOy mody xrjdeq Vavixav Büperp’ 
&vev Ovntic xepdc. Cf. Ovid, Met. III 669f.: *. . . sponte sua patuisse fores lapsasque lacertis 
sponte sua fama est nullo solvente catenas‘. See R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wunder- 
erzählungen, 1906, 121. 
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VERSE 9: Peter thinks he must be dreaming (dpauo).! See ThWb VI, 372. 

VERSE 10: The first and second puraxn are the two guards patrolling the 
prison-corridor,? the third and fourth soldiers of the squad on duty. The 
narrator does not waste time explaining how it came about that the soldiers 
did not bar the path of Peter and the angel,? but mentions only the great 
miracle: the heavy iron gate leading to* the city opens—and later closes— 
of its own accord,° and allows the two® to go out to the street,” where the 
angel takes silent leave of the Apostle. 

VERSE 11: ‘Only now does Peter fully come to his senses’®—"Now I 
know for certain that the Lord’ (=God) ‘has sent his angel and delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod,’ and from all the expectation?’ of the Jews.’ 

VERSE 12: guvoraw = ‘to get things clear in one’s mind’ needs no object 
(cf. 14.6: ‘became aware’). ‘The house!! of Mary the mother of John’! 


1 In contrast to the čpxuaæ stands on the one hand the KAnßEs yivéuevov, the real 
occurrence, on the other ev £Exur@ yevéuevoc, the realization of the reality of the experience. 
2 That each guarded a door (Zahn, 387) is not said, and need not be assumed. 

3 He will have thought of a deep sleep; cf. Artapanus, De Judaeis (the story is preser- 
ved in Euseb. PE IX 27, 23): ‘when night came on, all the doors of the prison opened of 
themselves, and of the guards some died, but the others were overpowered by sleep . . .’ 

* ptpovaay: leading to: Bauer, Wb 1692 s.v. 4c. 

5 Doors opening of themselves are mentioned by Josephus, Bell. VI 293ff.: 4 Sava- 
TOMXAT TUAN TOU évdotécw vanod ... OGON xata vuxtic ... dpav ËXTNY abtouatwsg Hvorypevy. 
Tacitus (Hist. V 13), bab. Talmud Joma 39b, jerus. Talmud Joma 43c likewise mention the 
Temple gates opening of their own accord. But in this case it is an evil omen, such as among 
others Dio Cassius (60. 35. 1) also reports before the death of Claudius (Weinreich, Gebet 
und Wunder, 1929, 263, 271f., 274). But in Acts 12.10 the miracle of the doors opening 
avtouxctus is linked with the miracle of the liberation, as in the pagan Hellenistic liberation 
stories: Weinreich, op. cit., 329-31, 326ff. 

6 D d p (Beg. III, 41) interpolate xacéBynoav tovg Enr otabuovs (see Introd. § 3, 
p. 53). Zahn (387) is convinced that these words betray local knowledge, ‘but a reviser 
too can possess topological knowledge’ (Bauernfeind, 161). In Zahn’s view Peter was held 
captive in Herod’s palace, in the west end of the upper city (386), but most expositors opt 
for the fortress of Antonia, from which steps led to the city and to the Temple (Beg. IV, 
136). Actually we do not know the place of captivity, nor whether there were really seven 
Steps there. 

7 ulav is Hellenistic for teva: ‘they went along a street’. 

8 Zahn, 387 n. 43, comparing Rev. 4.1 éysvéuny èv nveuuarı and Acts 22.17 yeveodaı 
èv txotacet; Jacquier (365) adds ‘a classical expression’. 

9 LEarpciobat èx yetpds is frequent in LXX, but éx tüv yerpõv 2EcAéoban tHv Plrrov 
may also be found in Aeschines (III, 256): Jacquier 365. A closer parallel, however, is 
offered by Dan. 3.15 Theod. &¢ anéotetrev tov &yyedov adtod xal é&elAato (Eowoe) tos 
MAtSAG HUTOD. 

10 Preuschen unwarrantably seeks to read roocdoxlx as ‘fear of. . .” (77); the Jews 
expected Peter to be condemned and put to death (Wendt 197)—f. verse 3. Ande Tv 
*Tovdalwy rings very strangely in Peter’s mouth, especially after the éueyaduvev abtoug 6 
Aads of 5.13. 

11 The tradition that the Last Supper and the outpouring of the Spirit took place in 
this house first appears about 300 years after these events (Beg. IV, 136f.). It was not the 
*headquarters’ of James and the brethren. But it is a question whether we can draw any 
conclusion at all from these Lucan notes about organization. 

12 The rare instance of a person’s being identified from his or her offspring occurs 
when the latter are better-known to the hearer or reader (cf. Mark 15.21, 40). John Mark 
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prepares for 12.25 and 13.5. txavol—see note to 8.11 above. moocevyépevon: 
the mention of the continued praying (periphrastic conjugation—see 1.10 
above) reminds the reader that these prayers have now been heard. 

VERSE 13: It is a house of some size, with a gateway (ruAwy) on the street, 
from which the house proper was separated by the intervening courtyard. 
The doorkeeper! on the night in question was a slave-girl by the name, 
frequent among her kind, of *P6$n.? 

VERSE 14: Losing her wits for very joy,’ the girl does not open the door, 
but rushes inside the house to announce the visitor—who is left waiting in the 
street. In this scene we readily detect a comic element, but through it the 
narrator brings home the inconceivable greatness of the miracle. 

VERSE 15: Though the Christians have been praying for Peter’s deliver- 
ance, they refuse to believe he has actually been saved! The miracle of that 
deliverance, in other words, is so great as to be inconceivable. patvy (‘You're 
crazy!*) is most realistic. As in Luke 22.29 and Acts 15.2 D, SucyvetGouc 
means ‘stubbornly maintain’. 6 &yyeXög ctw auto: an expression of the 
belief that each man has a guardian angel, imagined as his celestial double.* 

VERSE 16: ‘Peter continued knocking’”: see the note on verse 14 about 
the comic element. For the ancient reader it was a scene of extraordinary sus- 
pense—if Peter is not admitted, his knocking will sooner or later rouse the 
neighbours. But it does not come to that; the Christians open, and are beside 
themselves with surprise. 

VERSE 17: xatacetons tH yetol: the orator’s gesture for silence (also 
13.16 and 21.40; cf. 26.1). This was no time for whoops of joy (these are 
demonstrative Levantines, remember). Peter must now quit Jerusalem with no 
loss of time, so—without entering the house itself—he shortly recounts his 
liberation, asks that ‘James and the brethren’ be told, and leaves the town® 


(if it is always the same Mark) is further mentioned in the NT at Col. 4.10, Philemon 24, 
U Tim. 4.11 and I Peter 5.14. 

1 Snaxovw is the technical term for a janitor’s work: ‘open up’. 

2 Contracted form of od&«, ‘rosebud’, ‘little rose’ (Jacquier, 366). 

3nd tHS xapäs Luke 24.41—Lucan psychology? For the construction with ar 
(= ‘on account of’) see Bl.-Debr. § 210, 1. 

“There are Rabbinic references in Billerbeck II. See also M. Dibelius, Der Hirt 
des Hermas, 1923, 494f.; W. Bousset, Religion des Judentums?, 1926, 324; ThWb U, 1935, 
elxov, 378ff.; H. Wilms, Elxwv I, 1935; J. Jervel, Imago Dei; 1960. 

> Erıuevo + participle: Bl.-Debr. § 414, 1; cf. John 8.7. 

6D, not content with this brief scene, makes Peter enter the house and tell his 
story, which means that the é&<AQav refers to his leaving the house. Jacquier (368) infers 
from &Se\potg that there was no other Apostle in Jerusalem, and equates the ‘brethren’ 
with the presbyters; this the text does not warrant: the reference is merely to Christians 
in general. Dibelius (Studies, 22) concludes from verse 17 (and verse 12) that the allusion 
to the praying community derives from Luke; it is clear here that the whole congregation 
is not assembled. But the Jerusalem congregation was by that time fairly certainly much too 
large to gather in a single house. 
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for ‘another place’. Thus Peter’s story proper comes to an end. 

VERSE 18: Here begins a sequel which indirectly attests the ‘world’s’ 
acknowledgement of the miracle. The next morning (the narrator has not 
bothered to calculate whether the watch must meantime have been changed) 
there is a great? commotion among the soldiers: ‘What has become of 
Peter?’ This scene also (it has a parallel at 5.21ff., where the enemy’s help- 
lessness is depicted at greater length) verges on the comic, but at the same 
time shows the grim seriousness of the situation. 

VERSE 19: The “sought and not found’ corresponds to 5.21b-24. Herod 
orders the soldiers to be ‘led away’, probably not merely to prison,? but 
to execution (so, e.g., Wendt 198). On xarerduv xtA. see 11.27. Luke’s 
account gives the reader the impression that Herod left ‘Judaea’ (again = 
‘Jerusalem’) for Caesarea very shortly after Passover Week. 

VERSE 20: Qupouayéw (Hellenistic) = rage violently (Bauer, Wb 722): 
Blass notes on this verb that Luke is occasionally fond of rare words. Luke 
does not draw a very clear picture of the situation. Herod cannot, despite the 
‘suing for peace’, have been waging an actual war on cities of the Roman 
province of Syria (Wendt 199; Loisy 493). Knopf (584) and Beyer (77) opt 
for an economic ‘war’, possibly motivated by the competition offered Caesarea 
by the Phoenician ports: Herod may have banned grain-exports to Tyre and 
Sidon. óuoðvuaðóv can only refer to a joint delegation,* which—probably 
in the language of baksheesh—‘talked’ Chamberlain Blastus into being their 
go-between. 

VERSE 21: The ax Nu£pa is the day appointed for the formal conclusion 
of ‘peace’. Herod sits on the throne in his kingly raiment and holds forth 
to the Phoenician envoys. 

VERSE 22: It is not clear why the people shouted ‘A god’s voice, not a 
man’s!’ That the (pagan) mob should have been overjoyed at the happy 
ending of the economic war is a modern conjecture. In Josephus (Ant. XIX. 
356ff.) we are told that the population of Caesarea reviled the late king, 


1 Since Wellhausen (1907) this is usually identified as Antioch, though Catholic 
exegesis has thought of Rome (cf. Jacquier, 369). Those who, like Dibelius, find here the 
use of a Peter legend will not be too concerned by the absence of a name: a legend has 
other ends in view than a historical record (Studies, 96 n. 8). There is then no need for such 
suggestions as that the name of the place was not given because Peter had no permanent 
domicile (Bauernfeind, 162; Wikenhauser, Apg. 114). 

2 obx dAtyoc—Luke’s favourite litotes: cf. Acts 14.28; 15.2; 17.4, 12; 19.23f.; 27.20. 

3 So E, Nestle in “Bemerkungen über die Urgestalt der Evangelien und Apostel- 
geschichte’, Philologia Sacra, Berlin 1896, 53. appealing to Gen. 39.20, 40.3 and 42.16. 
Linguistically this interpretation is entirely possible, but the sense is against it. 

4 napjoav xtA: Kpdc-+ acc. is frequent with elvaı also in Hellenistic Greek (replacing 
classical map& tive: Bl-Debr. § 239, 1): ‘they came in a body to the king and, having won 
over his chamberlain Blastus, petitioned for peace, as their country was economically 
dependent on the king’s.’ 

5 In Josephus Ant. XIX 344, it is described as a garment made entirely of silver. 
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removed statues of his daughters to brothels, and made merry on the grand 
scale when his death was known. 

VERSE 23: The angel of the Lord smites him because! he did not give 
God the glory,” and he dies eaten by worms.? This is the typical fate of 
persecutors of God’s Church. D thought it necessary to be even more explicit, 
and stresses that he was eaten alive by worms. 

VERSE 24: A miniature summary, corresponding to 6.7 and 19.20. The 
“Word of the Lord’ (B as against N 81) means exactly the same as the “Word 
of God’ elsewhere, i.e. the Christian missionary kerygma and the community 
living by and for it. 

VERSE 25: The eig of (B and) N is to be preferred here, as against the 
‘emendations’ ¿č (A 33 sy) and &xó (D): Luke has placed cic ’Issouoodnu* 
ahead of the participial phrase in which it belongs (so already Wendt 199f.). 
In this way Luke makes both retrospective (11.30 and 12.12) and prospective 
(13.5) connections, bringing one more member of the Jerusalem community 
into intimate contact with Antioch. Far from striking him as improbable, the 
continued presence of the Antiochian delegation in Jerusalem throughout the 
persecution served Luke as a demonstration of the heartfelt communion 
between the mother church and the daughter congregation.° 


Scholars of the age of source criticism showed a rare unanimity in 
ascribing this twelfth chapter to a Jewish Christian source. Only the derivation 
of the last two verses was contested, and B. Weiss also had reservations about 
verses 3, 5, 12b and 18-22. With Wendt began the gradual recognition that 
Chapter 12 forms an independent unit which does not belong to any compre- 
hensive source-document, and Beyer began discriminating, within this unit, 
between one component and another (verses 1f., 3-19, 20-24). 

What such a source-critical approach does not take into account is only 
observed when we investigate the composition of the chapter. If we think of 
the persons active in each episode, the chapter appears to be constructed in 
perfect symmetry. The outer frame is provided by two statements about 
journeys to or from Jerusalem by Barnabas and Paul. Between these stand 
two Herod stories (1. how he persecuted, 2. how he died), which themselves 


1 v Ov: Luke 1.20 and 19.44. 

2 Cf. Luke 17.18; LXX Jos. 7.19 et passim. 

3 Cf. I Sam. 24.16, II Kings 19.35, II Macc. 9.5-9 (Antiochus Epiphanes), Josephus, 
Ant. XVII 168ff. (Herod the Great), Tertullian, ad Scap. 3 (Claudius Lucius Herminianus) 
and Eusebius, H. E. VIII, 16 (Emperor Galerius). Cf. also Isaiah 66.24, Judith 16.17, Apoc. 
Peter § 27, Papias, Fragm. 3 (Judas). Complete list of passages in Wikenhauser, Die Apg. 
u. thre Geschichtswert, 1921, 398ff. As the papyri show, oxwAnxdBpw soe is neither a word 
invented by Luke (so Blass) nor a technical medical term, but an unscientific word (Beg. 
IV, 140). 

4 ele Hellenistic for v (see Introd. § 5, p. 78f.). 

5 Somewhat differently J. Dupont, ‘La mission de Paul 4 Jérusalem’, NT 1 (1956), 
275f. 
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frame the kernel of the chapter, devoted to Peter. But this centrepiece is 
itself twofold: 1. the freeing of Peter (verses 5-11), 2. his reunion with the 
community (12-17). 

Yet this analysis—implying, it would seem, the triumph of Morgen- 
thaler’s rule-of-two theory—does not reveal the real structure. This we cannot 
see until we ask ‘What are the climactic points of the narrative?’ The first 
Herod scene (12.1-4) is nothing but a prelude. It makes plain what fate 
awaits Peter unless—by a miracle—he is rescued. But the miracle happens. 
An angel delivers him from prison in the nick of time. This scene of deliver- 
ance forms the first climax. The second part of the Peter section corresponds, 
so to speak, to the choral finale in miracle stories, which reflects the reality, 
the greatness of the wonder; this part indirectly proves how inexpressibly great 
the miracle was—even the Christians, engaged in prayer for this very deliver- 
ance, do not believe it has really happened! However, the help of God is 
incomplete so long as the persecuting tyrant remains alive. And so we have 
the second Herod story. With it comes a new climax. But this is what Luke 
wanted. In its absence, the deliverance by the angel, retrospectively summarized 
in verse 11, would be the culminating point, leaving everything else in the 
shade. If we keep these two real climaxes in view—the rescue of Peter, the 
death of Herod—then these two men stand out as adversaries in the Lucan 
composition. 

Where did Luke find his material for this composition? This question 
is soonest answered in the case of verses 20-23: the story of Herod’s guilt and 
punishment. He died in Caesarea after a few days’ painful sickness. This 
sudden end led the Jews to wonder why God so swiftly snatched away the 
king. It must have been, they reasoned, as a punishment for his ‘not giving 
God the glory’. Details of this story varied in the telling. The version Luke 
used is not in all respects superior to that of Josephus; only in Josephus does 
the mention of the robes make real sense, and the flattery of courtiers is more 
probable than the unmotivated shout of the (pagan) populace. The fact that 
Josephus presents Herod’s death without any miraculous element (his account 
makes one think of appendicitis) may be due to his employment of a source 
which did not wish to show an allegedly popular king as the object of divine 
wrath. This would explain the substitution, for the ‘angel of the Lord’ who 
was certainly contained in the Jewish tradition, of the legendary bird of fate 
which plays the role of &yyedog xaxdv, or harbinger of ill (Ant. XIX 346; see 
XVIII 195ff.); however baleful, this messenger had not the same connotations 
of vengeance for sin. —It goes without saying that the games in honour of the 
emperor and the negotiations with the Phoenicians are not mutually exclusive. 

The origin of the first Herod story, on the other hand, cannot be pre- 
cisely settled. Its very extent is questionable, for it merges almost imper- 
ceptibly into the Peter story. Luke does indeed mark an incision in verse 5, 
with wev obv. But the Peter story certainly began not with his captivity but 
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with his arrest. Thus the material of verse 4 already belongs to it. Are verses 
1 to 3, then, the remains of an extensive narrative shorn of all but the essential 
fact, the killing of the son of Zebedee? Does rıves conceal other Apostles, 
as might well be inferred from the parallel 5.18? Or is Luke in verse 1 merely 
generalizing to make the persecution appear even more dangerous? Did Herod 
—B. Weiss raised this point—really wait for the popular reaction to the first 
measure before having Peter arrested ? If the leaders of a movement are to be 
seized, action is usually taken against all at one time. It is not of course 
impossible that Peter succeeded in escaping and that the legend of his deliver- 
ance developed out of this. At all events, it is generally assumed that Luke 
knew more about the death of James than the seven words he devotes to it 
—James was after all the first of the Twelve to become a martyr. 

However that may be, it is from a literary point of view perfectly intel- 
ligible why Luke allowed the martyrdom of James to be overshadowed. 
Peter now stands at the midpoint of the whole, even if his role is purely 
passive (his liberation is an act of God alone!). His deliverance by God’s 
miraculous intervention from a—humanly—unavoidable death is the story 
Luke wants to relate for the community’s edification. Had James’s martyrdom 
loomed overlarge at this point, the Peter story would have been ousted from 
its dominant place in favour of a—for Acts—strictly minor figure. The 
deliverance of the one Apostle, so uplifting in its affirmative, its over- 
whelming triumph, would have been counterbalanced by the harsh death of 
the other whom, incomprehensibly, no angel protected from the executioner’s 
blade. Now if Luke had been intent on portraying the action of God’s mercy 
against the background of his inscrutable dispensations, on making the 
reader feel the whole tension between the deus revelatus and the deus abscon- 
ditus, an extensive account of James’s martyrdom would have been in order. 
But the illustration of zhat theological dilemma was very far from Luke’s 
mind. His concern was to bring home to readers the total victory, the triumph 
of the good cause. He does not wholly conceal the Cross which throws its 
shadow in James’s execution. But the light falls not on it but on the palpable 
evidence of God’s power and saving help. 

A further point must be observed. If Luke wanted to satisfy the demands 
of what he and his generation found edifying, he could give James’s death 
extensive treatment only in such a way as to make the Apostle become the 
accuser at the trial instead of the accused, and appear the true victor of the 
day. These possibilities however Luke had utterly exhausted in his handling 
of the Stephen episode. So even in this regard it was advisable to play down 
the martyrdom of James. Hence it is wholly understandable that the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, together with the killing of the son of Zebedee, should 
serve only as a foil to the miracle which saved Peter. 

This miracle-story falls into two sharply differentiated parts. In the first, 
relating the deliverance of the Apostle, God intervenes directly through the 
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angel. But this episode itself falls into two scenes: the events in the cell and 
the flight into freedom. The first scene (verses 7f.) has not a word to spare for 
the two soldiers, who yet are also in the cell; from verse 19 we may conclude 
that in Luke’s view they were not dead—like many of the sentries in Arta- 
panus—but sunk in spellbound slumber. Peter appears to be sleeping very 
soundly, but this is no reason to gloss ‘as calmly as a child’ (Bauernfeind). 
Peter’s sleep is not meant to suggest his mental condition, his peace of mind: 
not by the sleeping Peter will the faithful be edified—but by the angel! 
Peter’s behaviour is completely passive: not only does he make no (hope- 
less!) attempt to free himself by force, he does not even pray and sing, like 
Paul and Silas in similar straits (16.25). He just sleeps, and would have slept 
his last night through, had the angel not awakened him. How soundly he is 
sleeping may be gauged from the fact that the taciturn angel has to prod him 
in the ribs (with his foot?) to waken him. ‘Get up, quick!’ he says. Now this 
shows that the account did not originate with Luke, who always has heavenly 
beings use dignified and, as far as possible, biblical language (cf. the angel’s 
words to Cornelius in 10.4). As has been demonstrated by Eric Auerbach in 
his excellent book Mimesis, ancient historians resorted to realism only for 
the production of comic (or idyllic) effects (ET 1957, 27 and 39). But such 
intentions are far removed from the mind of our narrator, whether here or in 
what follows. He makes the angel, at this critical moment, confine himself 
to doing and saying the essential. There can be no question of a conversation 
with Peter. Fuddled with sleep, and not even knowing whether he is awake or 
dreaming, Peter has to be directed into dressing, stage by stage... ‘Now put 
on your sandals. Put on your cloak and follow me!’ That Peter must be bidden 
at each step makes plain to the reader that his role throughout the deliverance 
is merely passive: it is in no sense his own work, but exclusively God’s. 

The same is true of the second scene (verses 9f.). The narrator wastes no 
words describing how the two got past the first and second sentinels. The 
reader will himself supply the answer that they too were sunk in sleep. As is 
only fitting—for when heavenly powers come into action the laws of physics 
are, or may be, suspended—the heavy iron gate opens of its own accord in 
the path of the angel. The inclusion of the self-opening door shows that the 
narrator was acquainted with Hellenistic escape-legends. The angel escorts 
the Apostle as far as the street; then, with his protégé safe at last, goes his 
own way without a word of farewell. 

Only now, after everything has taken place without his aid, does Peter 
come to his senses; and now at last we hear, too, the authentic voice of Luke, 
for verse 11 with its biblical overtones is in typical Lucan style. Luke lets the 
reader know exactly the significance of what he has just read. 

Necessarily, the second part (verses 12-17) is of quite another kind than 
the first. Peter is now left to his own resources. He has not been told what to 
do. He first takes stock of his situation (avvidav), then goes to a house where 
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he is sure to find Christians. But as he knocks at the gate, he comes up against 
an unexpected obstacle: the slave-girl who has run to answer is so overjoyed 
when she recognizes his voice that she loses her presence of mind, leaves him 
standing outside, and rushes back indoors to announce ‘Peter is at the gate!’ 
This allows the narrator to spin out the scene and show the reader how little 
even the Christians—though they were actually praying for his safety—could 
believe in the possibility of Peter’s escape. And so the girl is met with cries of 
‘You’re crazy!’ The realism which we already noted in verse 7 is continued 
in this verse. Even when the slave-girl stoutly insists that Peter is there, they 
do not hasten to the gate but fall back on the explanation ‘It must be his 
angel’—perhaps with the tacit corollary: ‘coming to notify us of his death...’ 

Meanwhile Peter, still outside, goes on knocking. The moment is one of 
great tension: will they let him in before the neighbours are alerted and 
endeavour to capture the fugitive? At last they do open the door to him, and 
fall back amazed. Peter silences their cries of joy with a gesture, and tells 
them how the Lord brought him out of prison. So now the miracle stands 
attested and accredited, and Peter can depart for ‘another place’ where he 
will be safe from Herod. 

The exegetes are all agreed that Luke took this story over without making 
any major alterations—its style is wholly alien to him, and he was right not 
to touch it. For the telling 1s masterly: there is not a word too many, and 
from beginning to end the tale is charged with suspense. 

Only in two places, which we have left out of our résumé, has the hand 
of Luke the historian been detected. One is the words tacked on to verse 
17, ‘And he said: “Tell these things to James and the brethren’’’. Such 
specific reference to a person who plays no part is foreign to the legend. Here 
Luke the historian is advising us that—in the interim, at least—James has 
taken over the leadership of the congregation. It would be a mistake to try 
and learn from these words whether the other Apostles were stillin Jerusalem. 
Luke is simply paving the way for a transition to be pursued in Chapter 15: 
the replacement of Peter by James. 

But we might also ascribe to Luke the statement that Peter went to the 
house of John Mark’s mother, Mary. In itself, this precise detail does not 
necessarily point to Luke. But in verse 25 Luke reports that it was this very 
man whom Barnabas and Paul took back with them to Antioch. If one 
reviews Luke’s way of leading up to the relations between his dramatis 
personae (9.27 is a case in point), then another such preparation here—a 
fairly adroit one at that—seems by no means improbable. 

Finally, it is most likely that verses 18f. also derive from Luke. They 
produce new witnesses to God’s deliverance of Peter: the guards realize, with 
horrified bewilderment, that he has escaped. They are put on trial, all the 
searching comes to nothing, and at length they are led away. It is they now, 
not Peter, who must die—a soldier’s responsibility for the prisoner in his 
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charge is on his own head. Of pity for the guards (Beyer deeply felt the omis- 
sion) Luke shows not the slightest trace: whoever stands in God’s way must 
pay the price—this will very soon be exemplified in the case of Herod him- 
self. He is brought back into the picture in these verses—that is their second 
function—and the narrative may smoothly continue with his journey to 
Caesarea and his death there. 

Verses 24f. show Luke rounding off the narrative by linking the end 
firmly to the beginning. In this way he endows the whole composition with its 
remarkably self-contained character. 


29 
ACTS 13: 1-12 


FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY; CHOOSING 
OF PAUL AND BARNABAS; CYPRUS 


1 Now there were in the congregation at Antioch prophets and teachers: 
Barnabas, and Symeon who was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen, a close associate of Herod the tetrarch; and Saul. * And as they 
served the Lord and fasted, the Holy Spirit said: ‘Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work to which I have called them.’ ? Then they fasted and 
prayed, and laid their hands on them and sent them off. *So, sent out by 
the Holy Spirit, they went down to Seleucia; and from there they sailed to 
Cyprus. 5 And when they arrived at Salamis, they proclaimed the Word 
of God in the synagogues of the Jews: and they had also John as their 
attendant. © And when they had gone through the whole island as far as 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a Jewish false prophet, whose name 
was Bar-Jesus; ‘who was with the proconsul Sergius Paulus, a man of 
understanding. He had Barnabas and Saul summoned, and sought to hear the 
Word of God. ® But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name translated) 
opposed them, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. °? But 
Saul, who is also Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, fastened his eyes on him, 
10 and said: ‘O full of all guile and all villainy, you son of the devil, you 
enemy of all righteousness, will you not stop perverting the right ways of the 
Lord? 1! And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon you, and you will 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a season!’ And immediately there fell on hima 
mist and a darkness; and he went about seeking people to lead him by the 
hand. +? Then the proconsul when he saw what happened believed, being 
astonished at the teaching of the Lord. 
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VERSE 1: Luke has probably already made use of this tradition’ about 
the leading men of the Antiochian congregation? in 4.36°—see also on 11.19. 
Symeon* and Lucius (see next note) are unknown; Manaen? (=nn) is 


1 Dibelius (Studies, 11 n. 20) speaks of a list handed down; Bauernfeind also assumes 
that the narrator had the list of names ready to hand (168). None of the five belongs to the 
‘Seven’; the Stephenite circle disposed of a fairly large number of outstanding personalities. 

2 On xatà thy odcayv éxxAnolav see second note to 5.17. 

3 E. Schwartz, NGG (1907), 282 n. 1; so also Wendt 201. 

*In ‘Did Peter die in Jerusalem?’ (JBL 71 (1952), 211-6). W. M. Smaltz maintains 
that Symeon Niger is the Symeon mentioned by Acts 15.14. The latter’s identity with Peter 
is also doubted by S. Giet in his ‘L’Assemblée apostolique et le décret de Jerusalem’ 
(RScR 39/40, 203-20), where he maintains that the scene of 15. 7-12 is not directly connected 
with that of 15.13-21. Neither scholar advances any proof. 

5 In Ant. XV, 373-9, Josephus speaks of an Essene called Manaen who had prophesied 
to the young Herod (later the Great) that he would accede to the throne. Wellhausen (NGG 
1907, 13) assumed that our author confused this Herod with the tetrarch, and that his 
allusion was to the same Manaen. Jacquier (378) is more cautious: perhaps, in recognition 
of the fulfilment of the prophecy, Herod the Great had given a son or nephew of the 
Essene Manaen to be the companion of his own son Antipas. Zahn on the other hand (403 
n. 18) makes the Essene the grandfather of our Manaen, in whom he sees the unknown 
Baowdtixds of John 4.43ff. —There can be no taxing the great scholar with lack of ingenuity. 
—Zahn also referred to the Prophetiae ex omnibus libris collectae contained in the St Gall 
Codex 133 (Kompendium der bibl. Prophetie aus der afrik. Kirche um 305-25’ in Gesch. 
St. A. Hauck dargeb., Leipzig 1916, 52-63; Forsch. zur Gesch. des ntl Kanons IX, 20, 145-8 
and 350; Die Apg. 399ff.), in which Acts 13.1ff. is rendered as follows: erant autem in 
ecclesia prophetae et doctores Barnabas et Saulus, quibus imposuerunt manus prophetae: 
Symeon qui appellatus est Niger et Lucius Cirinensis, qui manet usque adhuc, et Ticius 
conlactaneus, qui acceperant responsum a spiritu sancto, unde dixerunt: Segregate etc.; 
hoc est prophetiae. According to Zahn the words *Antiocensis Manaenque Herodis tetrarchae’ 
are missing after ‘Titus’ (sic!). This would represent the authentic text written by Luke ca 
A.D. 80, in which he imparted to Theophilus certain information regarding Lucius of 
Cyrene (Die Apg., 400f.). Cadbury, in ‘Lucius of Cyrene’ (Beg. V, 489-95), finds the omis- 
sion likely but conjectures that qui manet usque adhuc is modelled on I Cor. 15.6 (Vulgate: 
manent usque adhuc) and the scribe intended in this way to identify Lucius of Cyrene with 
the author of Acts. Ropes (Beg. III, 115) judges that this text is a free rendering of Acts 
13.1-3, probably based on the African Latin text; the strange phrase qui manet usque adhuc 
et Ticius arose probably from a corruption of the Latin text (perp. manaen etiam herodis 
tetrarchae; vulg. et manaen qui erat herodis tetrarchae): ‘Manaen’ explains ‘manet’ and 
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identified as a civtpogoc,' i.e. an intimate, of the tetrarch Herod Antipas: 
hence he was a courtier of some note. ‘Prophets and teachers’?: it does not 
emerge from the text that some of the five were prophets and the rest teachers, 
hence that there were different ‘offices’ in existence. 

VERSES 2f.: With these two verses Luke describes two distinct scenes, 
in which the presence of the congregation is not mentioned, but probably 
presupposed. The first scene leads to the selection of the missionaries. 
Barnabas and Paul are not mentioned together in verse 1, in order that their 
future association may appear founded solely on the direction of the Spirit. 
LXX uses Aeıroupyeiv of the Temple-service of the priests and Levites (Th Wb 
IV, 225-32), Didache 15.1f. of the regular conduct of the Christian services. 
Here the thought is of a gathering for communal prayer at which the circle 
of prophets and teachers is moved to a decision. In ‘ministered to the Lord’ 
Luke has borrowed an expression of special solemnity from LXX? as an 
allusion, above all, to prayer.* By fasting one withdraws in the highest 


‘tetrarchae’ accounts for ‘ticius’. —D reads Mavany te ‘Howsdov xal tetekpyou abvrpomoc: 
if the xat (matched in d) is not a mere slip of the pen, Manaen, the tetrarch’s * foster- 
brother’, becomes a son of Herod the Great. —The text of Ephraem Syrus, who also 
identifies Luke and Lucius, is quoted above, p. 374 n. 7 to 11.28. 

1 givtoomos (see Deissmann, Bibelstudien 173 and 178-81; ET Bible Studies, 1901) 
was a title of honour bestowed at court on certain youths brought up as a prince’s com- 
panions; as grown men they retained the title (Beg. IV, 142). 

2 Among those endowed with charismata I Cor. 12.28f. lists first of all ‘apostles, 
prophets and teachers’ (cf. Rom. 12.6ff., I Cor. 14.26, 29 and Did. 15.1f.). It cannot be 
disputed, in the light of the epistles, that in the Pauline churches the ‘ offices’ of prophet and 
teacher were of a charismatic order. The Didache passage shows the gradual disappearance 
of these charismatics and the rise of the episcopate and diaconate in their place. Peterson, 
however (bib].), attempts to free the Antiochian congregation of its charismatic character. 
He dissociates the prophets from it by identifying them with those who came down from 
Jerusalem (11.27). The testimony of the Didache he discredits through the suspicion that 
itis itself dependent on Acts 13. 1f. Appealing to Hermas, Sim. V 3.8, he interprets Aettoupyety 
as meaning a ‘special fast’. Since in Judaism only rabbis and leaders of the synagogue might 
hold a special fast, the implication according to Peterson is that Barnabas and Paul were 
regarded in Antioch as Christian rabbis, and that in this community a Jewish custom was 
perpetuated. But the identification of the Jerusalem prophets of 11.27 with those named 
much later, who belonged to the congregation of Antioch (xat& thy otcav éxxAnotay), is 
completely at variance with the text of Acts 13.1f. Did. 15.1f. shows that the dwindling 
charismatic prophets and teachers were still held in higher esteem than the éxicxozor and 
Staxoves who now took over the cult. The fact that both in Didache 15.1f. and in Acts 
13.1 (charismatic) prophets and teachers are mentioned together does not justify our 
discounting the Didache as influenced by Acts. Moreover it is not, in Hermas, the fast as 
such which is styled Acttovpyl« but the offering of the money so saved to the poor. The pas- 
sage thus gives us no right to explain Aerroupetv tõ xuplw xal wmoreberv as a special fast 
alongside a fast of the congregation. Rather do the passages adduced in Th Wb IV, 232 for 
Aettoupyetv = ‘pray’ come into the reckoning for Acts 13.2 also. Luke chose this solemn 
expression from LXX (see n. 3 on v. 2) to set off this scene from the one immediately 
following, with its vnoteboavtes xal mpocevEduevor.—drdaoxaAot occurs only here in Acts, 

3 II Chron. 5.14, 13.10 and 35.3; Judith 4.14; Joel 1.13 and 2.17; Ezek. 40.46, 
44.16 and 45.4; Dan. © 7.10. 

* So also Strathmann, TIıWb IV, 233, 15ff. 
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degree from the influence of the world and makes oneself receptive to com- 
mands from heaven.! The ‘Shepherd of Hermas’ offers examples.” Naturally 
it was one of the ‘prophets’ who gave utterance to the Spirit’s direction, but 
Luke says nothing of this human agency in order to allow as direct an effect 
as possible to the Spirit’s command. The missionaries’ task is described in a 
pious expression of portentous vagueness. 6 (=cic¢ 6) moooxéxAnuat: the 
divine decision has already been taken before it is made manifest. 

Then follows a second scene, to be imagined as separated from the first 
by a lapse of time: a new period of preparation through fasting and prayer. 
Thus strengthened with spiritual power, the three prophets who will remain 
in Antioch lay their hands on the two departing, and send them forth.’ 

VERSE 4: adtol* as a personal pronoun here carries no special emphasis 
(cf. 13.14). pév ody introduces a new episode—see note to 1.6. éxxsup0Evtec 
XTA. is Surprising after améAvcay, but Luke wants to make it quite clear that 
properly it is not these men but the Holy Spirit who brings about this mission 
—it is indeed fundamentally the mission to the Gentiles (14.26f!). ‘They 
went down to Seleucia’—i.e. the port,” about 16 miles west of Antioch, 
from which one could take ship to Cyprus.°® 

VERSE 5: ysvouevot év’? Ladrauive® = ‘having arrived at Salamis’. Philo? 
and Josephus!® both give accounts of the Jews in Cyprus. Only now does Luke 


1 See J. Schümmer, Die altchristliche Fastenpraxis, Münster 1933, 212-4. 

2 Hermas, Vis. II 2.1; IlI 1.2; 10.6f. OT instances: TiWb IV, 928, 25ff.; on fasting 
in the early Church see 934f. (‘Throughout, fasting appears as a reinforcing accompaniment 
to prayer or as preparation for the reception of divine revelation’). So also Billerbeck II, 
241-4 and excursus ‘ Fastenfeier’. 

3 It is not a question of ‘a gift of grace bestowed for a life-long ministry’ (so A. J. 
Mason in H. B. Swete, Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 1918, 
31), nor of ‘power and authority for the ministry’ (Steinmann): Lucius, Symeon and 
Manaen have no higher rank than Barnabas and Paul (Sevenster, bibl.). 

* Bl.-Debr. § 277, 3, also appendix. D substitutes of (èv adv). 

5 The city was founded by Seleucus Nicator ca 300 B.c.; its harbour (now silted up) 
welcomed the big ships of Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy (Jacquier 
381). 

6 From the mouth of the Orontes to Cyprus is a distance of some sixty miles. The 
island measures, from N.E. to S.W., about 132 miles. Between the two mountain ranges 
which run the whole length in this direction lies the plain watered by the Pediacos, which in 
antiquity was very fruitful, producing wine, oil and grain (Jacquier 382). Augustus had 
given Herod the Great half the yield of the rich copper-mines (Josephus Ant. XVI, 28). Zahn 
(405 n. 22) cites late reports—to which he gladly lends credence—according to which the 
resurrected Lazarus preached in Cyprus. 

7 èy Hellenistic for eis (Bl.-Debr. § 218). 

8 Salamis, the island’s largest town, was its nearest port to Seleucia. A strong Jewish 
community there, with several synagogues, is presupposed. 

l 9 Leg. ad Gaium 282 C.-W.; ‘and not only the mainlands are full of Jewish colonies, 
but also the most important islands: Euboea, Cyprus, Crete.’ 

10 Ant. XIII, 284: ‘At this period things were going well not only for the Jewsin Jerusalem 
and the country, but also for those living in Alexandria, Egypt and Cyprus’; 287: ‘While the 
other troops sent to Cyprus by Cleopatra immediately went over to her son Ptolemy, only 
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weave in his note about John Mark: since he parts from Barnabas and Paul 
on the way (13.13), he would thereby be sinning against the Spirit if he too 
had been sent out by the Spirit! Luke says nothing of the results of the preach- 
ing, nor can any trace be detected of an earlier mission (11.19). John Mark’s 
position as Örmp£rng has created difficulties for the exegetes: ‘he was too 
distinguished to be a mere ministrant’ (Preuschen 81). Jacquier (383) ascribes 
to him the instruction of new converts. But perhaps Luke assigned him only a 
subordinate function'—as the D variant Önmperoüvra suggests—because then 
his later failure appeared less serious. 

VERSE 6: SteAOdvetec,... Il&pou?: it does not sound as if further attempts 
at missionary work were undertaken between Salamis and Paphos. Luke 
apparently possessed only one real tradition about the Cyprus mission, the 
story of Bar-Jesus. So with ‘they found’ etc., he launches without more ado 
on the only theme that really interests him. Bar-Jesus? is first described as a 
sorcerer. Now to Luke this did not imply that he was a charlatan,* though 
this can be a connotation of u&yos” and it is one brought out by Zahn (416: 
“wizard and mountebank’). For Luke the powers which a uayos has at his 


the Jews from Onias’ army remained true to her, because things went well for their com- 
patriots under the queen.’ Schiirer and Preuschen adduce I Macc. 15.23 (Jewish offenders 
fleeing to Cyprus must be delivered to the High Priest Simon), but the verse is spurious (see 
p. 320 n. 2 above). 

1 According to B. T. Holmes (‘Luke’s Description of John Mark’, JBL 54 (1935), 
63-72) ünmpirns signified, in the language of the time, a person whose function involved 
looking after documents. From which Holmes finally comes to affirm that John Mark took 
a gospel document with him on the journey... 

2 New Paphos, in the S.W. corner of the island, was the official capital and the seat 
of the proconsul. D by reading xal repre. Odvreov SE abr@v seems to wish to explain why no 
further towns in Cyprus are named: the missionaries sail southward from Salamis round 
the coast to Paphos. Zahn, of course, has them travel overland from one port to the other, 
thus making Luke’s reticence over this alleged mission more enigmatic still (409). Wiken- 
hauser, Apg 121: ‘they sailed along the southern coast.’ 

3 Baptncov: gig perp’ (the old-Latin text of this codex breaks off with this verse, 
only resuming with 28.16-31) vg bo; nominative Bxpınoous BCE e sa. The accusative 
Bapıncouv of A 81 must come from the reading dvöu.arı (-+xadobuevov) in D min. The Latin 


forms barieu and bariheu derive from the abbreviation Bapu and barihu. D’s Bapensove 
(d: bariesuam, acc. ending) seems intended to render the Hebrew form YIW2""2 and 


testifies to the scribe’s erudition. From this form arose bariesuban (Lucifer) and varisuas 
(Opus imperf. in Matt. 24.3)—Ropes, Beg. III, 116f. Klostermann, Probleme im Aposteltext, 
1883, 21ff.: ‘bar-yishwan’; Clemen, Paulus I, 1904, 222: ‘baryishwah’. 

“yong would express this sense. 

5 In ‘Paul and the Magus’ (Beg. V, 164-88) Nock traces the changing connotations 
of the Persian loanword uayosg from ‘member of the priestly caste of the Medes’ (fire- 
priest) down to the late sense of ‘wizard’ and ‘charlatan’ (181-4 deal with the present 
verse). Jews were forbidden to practise magic (see Billerbeck I, 76); the (probably Jewish) 
list of prohibitions in Did. 2.2 contains od payedoets où oxpuoxetoets. Yet Jewish magicians 
are presupposed by Luke 11.19 (=Matt. 12.27) and Acts 19.13. ‘Jewish magic is part of 
the whole interesting phenomenon of heretical Judaism in Antiquity’ (Nock, Beg. V, 182 
n. 2, with reference to his Early Gentile Christianity, 54f.) 
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command are far too real for him to dismiss the matter so lightly (see com- 
ments on 19.13-16). But these powers are the false powers with which man 
should have no truck: powers opposed to God yet subordinate to God. And 
so Luke’s proof of the superiority of Christianity over magic lies in his 
demonstrating that the former with its invocation of the Name of Christ is 
more powerful, Secondly, Bar-Jesus is called a ‘false prophet’.1 A prophet 
who speaks against the Christian kerygma is ipso facto a Wevdorpepjtns. As 
the decisive sign of a prophet is in Luke’s eyes knowledge of the future, he 
must have imagined Bar-Jesus as the proconsul’s court-astrologer, who at the 
same time claimed to know the magic formulae by which the bonds of fate 
can be broken. 

VERSE 7: obv = in the retinue of Sergius Paulus (see Intro. § 4, 3, above). 
The latter is called ‘a man of understanding’, because he proves receptive to 
the Christian message. He sends for the missionaries (who must therefore 
already have aroused interest by their preaching) and desires them to tell 
him that message (Aöyog tov Qeod). 

VERSE 8: But now Bar-Jesus obstructs them. This time he is called Elymas, 
which name is explained as u&yoc.? He strives to turn the proconsul aside 


1 bevdorpomntms: Matt. 7.15, 24.11, 24.24; Mark 13.22; Luke 6.26; II Peter 2.1; 
I John 4.1; Rev. 16.13, 19.20, 20.10. In Did. 11.5, 8-10. it signifies anyone who pretends 
to speak in the name of Christ but this is quite another meaning of the word. 

2 Or so the word-order suggests. Zahn admittedly develops an entirely different line 
of reasoning, which may be roughly summarized as follows: 1. Greek-readers required a 
translation and explanation of the magician’s Aramaic name. 2. Hence the second name, 
introduced as a translation, can only be Greek. 3.’EAuu.u.s does not answer this requirement, 
so the ‘Erouza¢ of D and other authorities should be preferred. 4. The Aramaic name 
Bar (713) Jesus must conceal some meaning that could be translated as Erouuos: Zahn 


decided for 72°12 (416f.). 5. The proper name NY? occurs in Gen. 46.17 and I Chron. 
7.30: in the first instance LXX has ’Iesoux and (A) *Tecout, in the second "Icove and 
(A) ’Iecoua. 6. my means ‘be level, smooth, adequate, worthy’ (418) or in the Piʻel ‘make 


level, smooth, ready’. ‘Thus ‘110272 might very well be translated by &rouzog.’ 7. D has 
érotuas; d, etoemas; Ambrosiaster, quaest, 102.2, etimas; Pacianus, ep. II 6, hetymam; 
Lucifer, etoemus (and also in verse 6, quod interpretatur: paratus). 8. €tow.og (or Ecotec) 
also serves to denote that a person has ‘that dexterity and rapidity of speech and action 
which are acquired by practice, qualities indispensable to a sorcerer or conjuror’ (416). 
And so Zahn takes it as proved that the magician rendered his name 2713 by ërorpog 
(or &romäc). 

Against this theory, however, it may be said: 1. If ‘Bar-Jesus’ was to be explained 
with a Greek word for Greek readers, the Greek explanation ought to have been placed 
immediately after the Aramaic name. This is not the case, and Luke had every reason not 
to explain the name: otherwise he would have drawn Greek readers’ attention to the fact 
that this wizard was called ‘Son of Jesus’! 2. Luke obviously regarded the name Elymas as 
foreign, and therefore added 6 uyog, ota yap pebeppnveverat TÒ bvopa adtod. 3. If the 
OT name MW? is to be derived from MW, then it means ‘he is flat, smooth’; from this 
there is no bridge to Erouuoc—the Pi‘el, which is of course not present here, means not 
*make ready’, as Zahn maintains, but ‘make level’ (W. Rudolph orally). 4. None of the 
LXX renderings of MW! contains an y; this struck Zahn himself (417 n. 49), but instead of 
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from the faith—here rioze, as in 6.7, seems to mean not ‘belief’ in the sub- 
jective sense but the objective ‘faith’, i.e. the Christian religion (Beg. IV, 144; 
Bauernfeind, 171 takes a different view). 

VERSE 9: With the expression ‘Saul who is also Paul’! the author 
completes the transition from one name to the other. The text neither implies 
that Paul hitherto called himself Saul nor suggests that he adopted the name 
of the proconsul—the change of name is noted before the governor has been 


doubting his interpretation he doubted the correctness of the n in D's Baptycova!l 
5. “Etouzos in the sense in which Zahn conceives it would not have been a suitable name 
for Bar-Jesus: a magician in a music-hall may call himself Dr. Fix, but a magician on the 
staff of a governor may not bear a name suggestive of sleight of hand. 6. The comment- 
aries usually explain ‘Elymas’ with the Arabic word elim, meaning ‘the wise’: this would 
have been a thoroughly suitable title for Bar-Jesus, even if one wonders how a Jew in 
Cyprus came by it; to render elim by ô u&yos would be free but not wrong. 

How the "Eromos of D and other Western witnesses arose is a problem by itself. 
Zahn himself has drawn attention to an allusion in Josephus, Ant. XX, 142, to a Cypriot 
Jew called Atomos who posed as a magician and was in the service of the proconsul Felix. 
Long ago (Exp. 1902, 183ff.) Rendel Harris conjectured that Hetoimos should be read for 
Atomos, which is unknown as a proper name. Zahn (419) identifies this Atomos-Hetoimos 
with Bar-Jesus: ‘As the judgement which Paul brought down on him was to remain effec- 
tive for only a short time, he may very well have practised his trade again in Palestine some 
eight years later’. It is more likely that the learned reviser of D substituted this Hetoimos 
for an unknown Elymas. —In an interesting but controversial essay, ‘Der älteste Text der 
geschichtlichen Bücher des NTs’ (ZNW 45 (1954), 90-108), Paul Glaue describes é<olpwe 
(=‘ quick’) as the original text and ’EAuuas as a conjecture of the other MSS, though how 
they hit upon it remains obscure (98). In Luke’s work étolu.we in the sense of ‘quick’ does 
not appear; in Acts 21.13 it means ‘ready’. Liddell-Scott, 704, gives no instance for this 
meaning. 

1 G. A. Harrer shed considerable light on the problems bound up with this change of 
name in ‘Saul who also is called Paul’, HTR 33 (1940), 19-34. Paul was a Roman citizen. 
Such a man had three names, the praenomen, e.g. Lucius, the nomen (gentilicium), e.g. 
Sergius, and the cognomen, e.g. Paul(l)us. If Paul’s father had been a frecd slave, he would 
have taken over the praenomen and nomen of his ex-master and made his slave-name his 
cognomen (cf. e.g. Marcus Tullius Tiro; a free foreigner awarded Roman citizenship would 
have acted likewise). The son of such a man could alter the (praenomen and) cognomen, 
but this rarely happened (20). It was in the Egypt of the Macedonian period that a fourth 
name, with which one was addressed by intimates, was introduced: the so-called signum or 
supernomen. It is usually conveyed by the formula 6 xal (qui et), but occasionally by 
6 érxuxaAotuevos or ó Acyduevoc (21). Thus Acts 13.9 presents such a signum (others occur 
in 1.23, 4.36, 12.12, 12.25 and 13.1). Since the Apostle was a Roman citizen, ‘Paulus’ 
must have been his cognomen (22). The cognomen may be mentioned before or after 6 xat. 
Thus ‘Saul’ is to be regarded as a signum, which his father probably gave him at birth— 
for, like King Saul, the family was of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil. 3.5) (23). Acts transcribes 
ANY as Dabddos (except for the vocative, where it is ExovA as in LXX: 9.4, 17; 22.7, 13; 
26.14.In 13.21 King Saova is also named). But %*? (third century) never offers Hatroc (not 
found in either LXX or Josephus: perhaps it established itself under the influence of Il«uXos 
some time in the third or fourth century) but always Deva (24f.). The indeclinable Laova, 
then, was the signum, and ‘Paul’ the cognomen (26). The name Paul is not the token of a 
distinct ‘Paul’ source (27), nor (pace H. Dessau, E. Meyer and E. Groag: sec Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. Sergius Paulus) was it adopted after the proconsul. Though in the main we 
may agree with Harrer, his explanation (32) must be rejected: ‘The apostle now assumes 
(the author of Acts seems to say) the regular use of his regular cognomen Paul, because of 
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converted! Luke goes over to the new name, however, at the very moment 
when Paul through a miracle proves himself the missionary filled with the 
Holy Spirit, who is now the real head of the Christian group.! &revicag does 
not mean that Paul possessed the withering glance that Jewish legend attri- 
buted to the rabbis.” 

VERSE 10: With the exception of 6od:0b9yn4u0, every word of this verse 
may be found in LXX.° While Paul is full of the Holy Spirit, his opponent 
is full of every guile and villainy, a son of the devil (i.e. the devil’s creature) 
and an enemy of all righteousness. The ‘right’—i.e. straight—way of the 
Lord leads to the governor's conversion, but this ‘way’ Bar-Jesus would 
divert or ‘pervert’. où navon = ‘will you not stop?’ 

VERSE 11: The biblical language continues.* For &ypt xatpod cf. Luke 
4.13; the blindness is not to be permanent. &yAös (‘darkness’): as a medical 
term (so Harnack, Beitr. I, 34; ET) it does not come into question here.’ 
It would be more than unstylish if in a solemn curse a technical medical term 
was used, e.g.: ‘And now will God send upon you acute conjunctivitis’! 

VERSE 12: The teaching proves able to work miracles, hence compels 
belief. mustevw can denote confidence in the wonder-worker, but may also 
mean to become a Christian (cf. John 4.50, 53). The readers must have taken 
it in the latter sense, which is therefore what Luke intended. The idea of 
Beg. IV, 147, that Paul and Barnabas mistook mere courtesy on the governor’s 
part for a conversion, deserves mention only as a curiosity. 


Around the turn of the century, the source-critics mostly traced chapters 
13 and 14 back to Luke, even if particular verses aroused suspicion. More 


the association with the governor and possibly because of the increasingly frequent contact 
with Greeks and Romans, which he saw must be ahead of him.’ Luke has hitherto designated 
Paul as Saul because he has been striving as far as possible to present him as a full and 
Strict Jew (see comments on 22.3). But now, at the point where Paul is donning the mantle 
of the great missionary well known to every Christian, Luke has to switch over to the 
Roman cognomen which alone Paul employed in his epistles and which alone is familiar to 
later Christendom. There are no grounds for supposing that Paul also adopted praenomen 
and nomen from Lucius Sergius Paulus—a possibility which Harrer still retains in his 
conclusion—and was thus in reality named L. Aemilius Paulus qui er Saul. 

1 So also Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, 225; Beg. IV, 145, disagrees. 

2 Belief in the ‘evil eye’ played an important part among the Jews: ‘Ninety-nine die 
of the evil eye and onc of a natural death’ (Billerbeck, II, 713). 

3xrneng &640v—Ecclus. 1.30, 19.26; Jer. 5.27. nãoæ Stxatoodvy,—Gen. 32.11; 
I Sam. 12.7. In &ınoro&owv ~zA we find a blend of Prov. 10.9 6 88 (the evil one) dıxotpfowv 
tag dd0ug avtod and Hosea 14.10 ed0atat al od0t tod xvplov. 

* xal viv lov occurs in LXX Gen. 12.19 et passim, yelp xvplov éxt of in LXX I Sam. 
7.13 et passim. 

> The author wishes to describe an immediate blinding; &yAus as a technical medical 
expression denotes an inflammation which causes a clouding in the eye (Beg. IV, 146). Luke 
is not describing different stages of going blind (so Hobart, 45). 

6 B. Weiss: 6-12; Hilgenfeld: 25, 27, 31, 38f., 42, 45-7, 50f.; Jüngst: 8-12, 24f., 27b, 
29, 34-7, 39-41, 42, 44-9, 52; Sorof: 27-31, 34-7; Spitta: 6-12, 44-9, 52. 
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significant was the unfavourable overall impression made on B. Weiss and 
Harnack. The latter thought that 13.4-14.38 was less convincing and reliable 
than most of the second half of the work (Beitr. IIT, 155; ET), and to this 
B. Weiss assented (576). This travel-report was so stereotyped and so failed 
to give a clear picture of chronology or results that it could only have been 
concocted from hearsay. Only 13.6-12 and 14.8-18 gave real details. The 
great speech of 13.16-41 was an attempt by Luke to present Paul’s way of 
preaching in the synagogues, and 13.42-52, as well as 14. 1-7 and 19f., could 
not come from any source. This closely coincides with Bauernfeind’s verdict, 
forty years later: the whole section shows Luke’s skill, which guides the 
reader through this period of preparation. The details of the itinerary should 
not be placed on the same level as the fluent geographical references of the 
later chapters (e.g. 20): ‘Most of them came into being simultaneously with 
Acts.’ Even the mentions of John Mark and the accounts of the opposition 
to Paul, especially 13.50-2 and 14.19f., go back to Luke. As for Paul’s 
sermon, it was a mixture of old material and the author’s own ideas (Bauern- 
feind 167ff.). 

These observations are the more significant for being those of scholars 
in eager quest of historical results, scholars for whom the discrimination of 
sources represented their most valuable tool. The inadequacy of their method 
can be unusually well illustrated from the beginning of the passage. With 
13.1 begins a new scene sharply divided from the preceding one. Those who 
believe Luke’s method was the assembly of fragments from different sources 
will thus be inclined, like Beg. IV, 145, to conjecture the beginning of a new 
source. Wendt (200 n. 1) concedes that it could be a source already used which 
had not so far mentioned Barnabas and Paul. But as soon as one reflects on 
the task of composition facing Luke at this juncture, the situation looks 
entirely different. He wanted to depict a new, extremely important episode 
in the history of the mission: the work, begun by the congregation of Syrian 
Antioch, which finally evolved—in Pisidian Antioch—into a mission directed 
purely to the Gentiles. As in the case of the Cornelius story, it had to be made 
perfectly clear that this development sprang not from human impulse but 
from the divine will. To achieve that result, Luke begins by ceremoniously 
presenting the circle of prophets and teachers in Syrian Antioch, from which 
the two messengers of the gospel then emerge. Since they are first chosen 
through the pronouncement of the Spirit, Luke does not set them side by side 
in this list, but separates them as widely as possible: Barnabas begins the 
list, Paul ends it. In so doing he secures the advantage, from a literary point 
of view, that (as always in such cases) the first and last names make a special 
impression on the reader. After thus naming his candidates, Luke describes 
the first scene: the five prepare themselves with fasting and earnest prayer— 
the biblical Aerroupyeiv ro xuptw should be noted—for the reception of a 
divine command. The Spirit speaks—through which prophet we are not told, 
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but we hear the Spirit’s words. These do not go into detail (minima non curat 
praetor) but in general terms order the sending out of Barnabas and Paul to 
the work for which they have already long been called: God’s will plans far 
ahead of events. The vagueness offers the author the advantage of keeping 
the reader in suspense. Now Luke begins a second scene: the men of Antioch 
do not accomplish even the sending-forth of their own unaided will. They 
prepare themselves by further prayer and fasting, and thus gather the strength 
which by laying on of hands they bestow upon the two. 

Butas if even this left too great a partto human initiative, verse 4 expressly 
emphasizes that it is the Holy Spirit which really sends the two men forth. 
They go down (half a day’s march) to the port of Seleucia and take ship to 
Cyprus. Having arrived at the port of Salamis, they preach the Christian 
message in ‘the synagogue of the Jews’, as is emphatically stated: it is still a 
case of the kerygma to the Jews! We learn nothing of the success of these 
efforts, and there is nothing to suggest that (as has—probably erroneously— 
been inferred from 11.19) any Christians have been active here before. All 
these points Luke could have made without enlisting the help of any tradition: 
indeed he seems to possess no concrete tradition of this journey but the Bar- 
Jesus episode, which he hastens to recount. First, however, he mentions that 
John Mark was taken along as an assistant by Paul and Barnabas. It was not 
lack of literary skill that made Luke append this here: in 13.13 John Mark 
will be forsaking the missionaries and going home to Jerusalem. Had Luke 
shown him as also sent forth by the Spirit, this self-willed return would be a 
grave disobedience to the Spirit, and Barnabas could never have countenanced 
taking him as a companion once again (15.37). Thus even in apparently 
insignificant details the planning hand of the writer can be seen. 

Without mentioning any further missionary efforts, Luke takes the 
Christian preachers right across the island—a week’s journey in the best of 
circumstances—to New Paphos, where they encounter the Jewish magician 
and ‘false prophet’ Bar-Jesus, the man of whom Luke really wishes to speak. 
Now anybody with the faintest knowledge of Aramaic knew that Bar-Jesus 
meant ‘son of Jesus’, and Luke carefully refrains from alerting other readers 
also to the fact that this rascal bore the sacred name of Jesus as part of his 
own. If Luke had invented the story himself, he would never have hit upon this 
name: we have thus here a proof that Luke is following a tradition. This Bar- 
Jesus, then (we should perhaps say: as court astrologer and theologian), was 
in the retinue of Sergius Paulus—a perspicacious man, for he has the Chris- 
tian missionaries summoned; thus he has heard of their activities. Luke takes 
care not to say that they have attracted attention through signs and wonders, 
for this would depreciate the miracle he is about to relate. The Jewish court 
theologian senses a threat to his influence and vigorously opposes what the 
Christians preach (note the forward position of &vOtoto.t0). Luke here takes 
the opportunity of emphasizing his character as a magician by reference to a 
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second epithet which Bar-Jesus bore. This does not mean ‘juggler’, as 
Zahn understood it; the magi for Luke had to do with real powers, even if 
they were demons hostile to God. The Christians, however, stand on God’s 
side; this is expressed in the fact that their power is greater than that of the 
magi. So when Elymas—the second name of Bar-Jesus, somewhat clumsily 
introduced—endeavours to divert the governor from the faith, Saul rivets his 
eyes upon him—and here, where he steps into the foreground and will convert 
his first Gentile, Luke passes over to the second name, which his hero indeed 
already always bore but with which he is now for the first time (and hence- 
forth always) named—Paul rivets his eyes upon him and in the biblical 
language of a messenger of God proclaims the divine judgement, which 
immediately takes effect: Elymas 1s struck blind and gropes around for some- 
one to guide him—a proof that Paul’s word has actually been fulfilled. There 
is an unexpected leniency in that the punishment is to last only for a certain 
time. But this judgement is sufficient to bring the governor to the faith. 

The historical value of this story has been repeatedly called into question. 
Earlier scholars simply took objection to the miracle. Zeller, for example, 
considered it to follow ‘automatically that the narrative, as it lies before us, 
is unhistorical; the only question is whether it is based on any actual fact’ 
or is symbolic in character (212). This feature of the older criticism also, its 
belief that symbolism could be found in Luke’s presentation, was later to be 
revived: in Loisy. He roundly contested the historicity of the whole: ‘Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus, was never converted by Paul, for the simple 
reason that he never met him.’ Bar-Jesus symbolizes the blind Jewish people, 
Sergius Paulus the Gentiles converted by Paul (518). Unfortunately Loisy 
fails to tell us why Luke brings such symbols into play. The absence of refer- 
ence to any baptism (contrast the Chamberlain and Cornelius episodes) 
admittedly militates, as Zahn also stresses (421), against the view that the 
proconsul really became a Christian. Moreover, the conversion of so high an 
official as Sergius Paulus certainly could not have been without consequences, 
and would have led at least to the founding of a house-church. It may be 
conjectured, and given the ambiguities of émtotcucev it is very possible, that 
already within the tradition the success was magnified. 

Luke’s story, as Nock has already demonstrated (Beg. V, 188), serves 
several purposes. First, it shows that at the outset of the Pauline mission the 
highest Roman authority of a province, the proconsul, ‘came to the faith’. 
What better &xodoyta for Christianity could there be? There are many pas- 
sages ahead which will confirm that Luke, especially in the second half of 
Acts, wanted to present such an apologia. But we could also refer back to the 
story of Cornelius: the first Gentile convert was actually a Roman officer. 
Second—and this is especially important in the Lucan design—Paul’s feat 
enables the real hero, to whom only a modest role has hitherto been assigned, 
to step forward into the first place. From now on ‘Paul does the talking..., 
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Barnabas, at the most, chiming in unisono’ (Wellhausen, 24). There is no reason 
to maintain, however, that Luke was here striving to establish an exact parallel 
between Paul and Peter (magician Simon = magician Bar-Jesus); the coincid- 
ences are merely due to the very limited variety of miracle-stories. Third, the 
story illustrates the antithesis of Christianity and magic, which Luke also 
makes plain in 8.9ff. and 19.18f. On his own presuppositions, Luke could 
only bring home this antithesis by having the agent of Christianity demonstrate 
his superiority over the sorcerer. Since the Christians are in the service of 
God, and God is superior to the demons, this demonstration—according to 
Luke’s conviction—could only take one form: the utter defeat, judgement and 
punishment of the Magus. 


30 
ACTS 13: 13-52 


FOUNDING OF A CONGREGATION IN PISIDIA; 
EXPULSION OF THE MISSIONARIES 


13 Setting sail from Paphos, Paul and his companions came to Perga in 
Pamphylia: but John departed from them and returned to Jerusalem. 
14 They passed through from Perga and came to Pisidian Antioch. On the 
Sabbath they went into the synagogue, and took their seats. 15 And after 
the reading of the law and the prophets the officials of the synagogue sent to 
them, saying: ‘Brethren, if you have any word of exhortation for the people, 
speak!’ 1° And Paul stood up, motioned with his hand, and said: ‘Men of 
Israel and God-fearers, listen to me! 17 The God of this people of Israel 
chose our fathers, and made the people great during their stay in the land of 
Egypt, and with upraised arm he led them out of it, +8 and for about forty 
years he sustained them in the wilderness. 1? And when he had destroyed 
seven nations in the land of Canaan, he gave their land to them as an in- 
heritance 2° for about four hundred and fifty years. And after these things 
he gave judges until Samuel the prophet. 7! And afterward they asked for a 
king: and God gave them Saul the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
for forty years. 7? And when he had removed him, he raised up David to be 
their king; to whom he bore witness, and said: “I have found David the son of 
Jesse, a man after my heart, who shall do all my will.” 2? Of this man’s 
seed God according to promise has brought Israel a saviour, Jesus, ?* after 
John before his coming had first preached a baptism of repentance for all the 
people of Israel. 2° And as John was fulfilling his course, he said: “ What you 
suppose I am, that I am not. But behold, after me there comes one, the shoes 
of whose feet I am not worthy to loose.” 2° Brethren, sons of the stock of 
Abraham and the God-fearers among you, to us the Word of this salvation 
has been sent. 27 For the inhabitants of Jerusalem and their rulers, knowing 
neither him nor the voices of the prophets read out every sabbath, fulfilled 
them by condemning him. *® And though they found no ground of death, 
they asked Pilate that he should be slain. *? And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written about him, they took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a tomb. °° But God raised him from the dead. 7! He appeared 
during many days to those who came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are his witnesses to the people. °? And we bring you good tidings of 
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the promise made to the fathers: °° that God has fulfilled this for us, the 
children, in that he raised up Jesus, as also it is written in the second psalm: 
“You are my son: this day have I begotten you.” 34 And that he raised 
him up from the dead as one who will no more return to corruption, he has 
thus expressed: “I will give you the faithful blessings of David.” °° Hence 
he also says in another place: “You will not let your holy one see corrup- 
tion.” °° For David, after he had served his own generation, fell asleep by 
the will of God, and was laid beside his fathers, and saw corruption. °’ But 
he whom God raised up did not see corruption. ?® Be it known to you there- 
fore, brethren, that through this man forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you: 
and from all the things of which you could not by the law of Moses be exoner- 
ated, °° by this man every believer is exonerated. *° Beware therefore, 
that what was said in the prophets may not come upon you: *! “Behold, 
despisers, and marvel, and perish; for I work a work in your days, a work 
which you will not believe, if one declare it to you.”’ 4? And as they went 
out, people asked that these things might be spoken about to them the next 
sabbath. 4° Now when the synagogue broke up, many of the Jews and the 
God-fearing proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas, who spoke with them 
and sought to persuade them to continue in the grace of God. ** On the 
following sabbath almost the whole city gathered together to hear the Word 
of God. 45 But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with 
jealousy, and contradicted the things spoken by Paul, and blasphemed. 
46 And Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly, and said: ‘It was necessary that 
the Word of God be spoken first to you. Since you reject it, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, lo! we turn to the Gentiles. *’ For so the 
Lord has commanded us: “I have set you as a light for the Gentiles, that you 
may bring salvation to the uttermost part of the earth.”’ *® And when the 
Gentiles heard this, they rejoiced and glorified the Word of the Lord: and 
as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 4? And the Word of the 
Lord was spread abroad throughout all the region. 5° But the Jews incited 
the God-fearing women of honourable estate, and the chief men of the city, 
and stirred up a persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and drove them out 
of their district. °! But they shook off the dust of their feet against them, 
and came to Iconium. °? And the disciples were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Spirit. 
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VERSE 13: dv&youaı=“go on the high seas’, ‘sail away’ (cf. 16.11, 
18.21, 27.21 and 28.11). of mept IlxöXou: Luke seizes this last opportunity, 
while the three men are still together, to single out Paul as the leader by use of 
the expression ‘Paul and those about him’. Ilépyy was about eight miles 
upriver from the mouth of the Cestros and five from the riverbank. As the 
stream was not navigable for larger boats, the travellers perhaps landed at 
Attalia (cf. 14.25): Beg. IV, 147. [lepovata was an impoverished region, 
lying between the sea and Mount Taurus, which from 25 B.c. to A.D. 43 
constituted a province in its own right (Dio Cassius 53.26; Beg. IV, 147). 
Luke does not reveal why John Mark parted company with the others,? 
and speculation leaves us none the wiser.” 

VERSE 14: From the (malaria-ridden) coast? the two men march by 
arduous and perilous paths* to ‘Pisidian’ Antioch,” about 100 miles away, 
which belonged to the Roman province of Galatia. Nothing is divulged 
about a mission in Perga. The spareness of Luke’s narration gives the impres- 
sion that Paul and Barnabas walk into the synagogue as soon as they arrive. 

VERSE 15: In the first century A.D. the synagogue service’ comprised the 
Sh*ma, the prayer (of eighteen petitions) and priestly blessing, then reading 
(and vernacular translation) from the law (parasha) and—though not at 
every service—the prophets (haphtarah); next followed a free address, usually 


1 He returned to Jerusalem, but in 15.37ff. his presence in Antioch is presupposed. 

2 See e.g. Wendt 205, Zahn 425, Beg. IV, 147f. 

3 According to Ramsay (St. Paul, 92ff.) Paul here contracted a fever (cf. Gal. 4.13) 
and for that reason went to Pisidian Antioch, which lies at the altitude of 3,900 ft. Jacquier 
(391) asks whether someone stricken with malaria would be capable of so rigorous a journey 
(cf. also Harnack, Beiträge Ill, 84 n. 4; ET). 

* Jacquier (392) conjectures that Paul is alluding to this journey in II Cor. 11.25. 

5 This Antioch, situated on the southern slopes of the Sultan Dagh, was founded by 
Seleucus Nicator. The Seleucids settled large numbers of Jews in Phrygia (to which Antioch 
properly belonged: Strabo thus calls it "Avridyere 9 mpo¢ th Ilısıöta—on the Pisidian 
border) and in Lydia, in order to have a reliable population in their borderlands (Josephus 
Ant. XII, 147-53). After 25 B.c. it became a Roman colony: Pisidarum Colonia Caesarea 
(cf. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul, IJU—Antioch, 247-314; Wikenhauser 335; H. Metzger, 
Les Routes de Saint Paul dans l’Orient grec, 1954, 17f.). 

6 According to the so-called South Galatian theory, the epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed to the congregations of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. 

7 Cf. Billerbeck IV 1, Excursus 8: ‘Der altjüdische Synagogengottesdienst’ (153-88); 
9: ‘Das Sch‘ma’ (189-207); 10: ‘Das Sch*mone-Esre’ (208-49). See also Beg. IV, 148. 
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exhortatory, which the leader’ could invite any competent Jew to deliver. 
Naturally it must have been customary in the case of strangers to enquire 
of them beforehand, not during the service, whether they would like to speak.” 
The criterion for Luke, however, is what is effective for his story. On a&vdpecg 
adeApot see note to 2.29. 

VERSE 16: &vaorag: the giver of a synagogue address (darshan) did not 
stand up but sat (Luke 4.20; Billerbeck IV 1, 185). But Luke probably, for 
his Hellenistic readers, presents Paul as a Hellenistic orator—hence also the 
orator’s gesture, which would be superfluous in a synagogue.” On &vöpes 
*IcpanAttat see note to 2.22. On moRoduevor cf. explanation of 10.2. 

VERSE 17: As in Stephen’s speech, only more briefly, the orator begins 
by outlining the history of salvation from the time of the fathers. This must 
have been a favourite method with such sermons in Luke’s time. Again LXX 
is all-pervasive.* mapouxta here signifies ‘abroad’. This time Luke omits the 
patriarchal and Mosaic periods, thus dividing his description of the Heils- 
geschichte between Chapters 7 and 13. 

VERSE 18: The Hellenistic expression teccapaxovtaéty yedvov does not 
occur in LXX, although the sense does (e.g. Ex. 16.35). &rporowöoncev” is 
perhaps to be derived from zpoogopew, ‘to nurture’ (so also Holtzmann, 
88; Loisy, 525; Zahn, 430). The Hebrew text speaks of ‘bearing’. 

VERSE 19: xaOcAwv xtA—see Deut. 7.1. xaxtexinpovöungev nv yňv see 
e.g. Jer. 3.18 LXX. B 81 do not have the xai. 

VERSE 20: B X A C sa bo sy" vg® reckon the 450 years from the Exodus 
from Egypt to the acquisition of the promised land: 400 years in Egypt (cf. 
7.6), 40 in the wilderness, 10 spent in conquering Canaan (Bauernfeind 173). 


1 Every synagogue had but one leader, who saw that the service of worship was 
conducted in due order. But the term apyıcvvaywyog could also be bestowed as a title of 
honour. Since here (and in Mark 5.22) several leaders are implied, Billerbeck (op. cit. 146) 
conjectures that the members of the synagogue chapter were so styled. See Schürer II*, 
509ff., and Juster, Les Juifs dans l Empire romain I, 450ff. 

2 There is no discernible justification for Bauernfeind’s conjecture that what is meant 
is a word of encouragement ‘inspired from above’ (172). 

3 However, Philo, De spec. leg. II § 62, 102 C.-W., describes the synagogue service 
rather as Luke does here: some sit quietly and listen, avactag é ttg TV éuretowTéTtoy 
Opnyettar ta ğorota xal auvoloovra, ols ras 6 Blog ExiSwoer mpd¢ TO BEATLOV. 

* 6 Heög "Iopand recurs time without number in LXX, but the continuation tod Aaot 
tovtov is not to be found there and is probably a Lucan expansion. B’s tov is surely a 
haplography; A C 81 D have tovcov. H L PS omit ’Iopganı. D’s Sià tov Axdv must be an 
ancient slip in the Western text (Ropes, Beg. III, 120 n. 17). übwoev: LXX Isa. 1.2 et 
passim. èv (not weta—but Luke has just used two £v-phrases) Boaxiove SHA occurs in 
LXX Ex. 6.6 et pass. é&t;yoyev: see Deut. 5.15. 

5 Ropes, Beg. III, 120: ‘nourished’ (so II Macc. 7.27) makes better sense than 
‘bore’; Lake (Beg. IV, 149) points out that a verb combining the stem tooo with ọopśw 
would on grounds of euphony change the first ọ into a x. Moreover, Hellenistic Greek 
inclines to replace simple forms (say Etpemev in this case} by sonorous compounds, even 
when the sense is not quite the same. A C Ee d gig sa bo pesh sy" give &Erpomopöpnoev. 

6 Beg. TH, 121. 
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As this means harking right back beyond the wilderness period already 
reached, and counting over again the forty years in the wilderness already 
mentioned (verse 18), D d E e gig pesh and § relate this note of time to the 
period of the Judges and modify accordingly. 

VERSE 21: Saul’s? reign is estimated, as in Josephus Ant. VI, 378, at forty 
years (including 22 after the death of Samuel), whereas Ant. X, 143 (a dubious 
passage, however) speaks of only twenty years’ rule. 

VERSE 22: petactyoac, ‘removing’: I Sam. 15.23. nyeıoev xtA: I Sam. 
16.12f. The scriptural proof is in fact a conflation of different texts.* éyetpew 
eis BactAea is not a Hebraism (Moulton 7If.). 

VERSE 23: tovtov, which ought to stand after onépuotoc, is brought 
emphatically forward: the promise made to David is fulfilled in Jesus.* 

VERSE 24: See comments on 10.37 above. Before? Jesus’ coming John 
preached only a baptism of repentance; no mention is made of his baptizing 
Jesus. Luke does not presuppose that Paul’s audience know of John and 
Jesus, but he assumes that these are familiar to his readers. 

VERSE 25: For érAnpov tov Spöuov cf. IL Tim. 4.7: tov Spduov TETEANYK 
(a peculiarly Christian (Hellenistic) language of devotion is in the making). 
John’s disclaimer of Messianic pretensions is also reported by Luke 3.15f., 
John 1.19ff. and Justin Dial. 88.7. As in Gen. 38.25 LXX, ti is here Hellenis- 
tic for the relative pronoun (Moulton 93; Bl.-Debr. § 289, 4). 

VERSE 26: The more familiar address &vöpes adeApot here as in 2.29 
replaces the more formal expression of the opening (13.16). Again the Jews 
and the Gentiles adhering to the synagogue are both addressed. Cf. the 


1 In fact all the time-data of the Book of Judges, taken with the forty years of Eli 
(according to the Hebrew text of I Sam. 4 18—LXX says ‘twenty’), yield 450 years. Thus 
the Western reviser presupposed the Hebrew text. But—as Lake asks in discussing the 
question, Beg. IV, 150—did one reckon so among the Jews? Josephus puts the time of the 
Judges at ‘over 500 years’ on one occasion (Ant. XI, 112f.), at ‘506 years’ on another (Ant. 
XX, 230). On the other hand, Ant. VIII, 61 and X, 147f. give a period twenty years shorter. 
The OT synagogue (Seder Olam R. 15; Billerbeck I, 724f.) reckoned the time from the 
departure out of Egypt to the building of the Temple at 440} years: this would mean that 
396 years elapsed from the entry into Canaan to the death of Samuel. 

2 The conjecture in Beg. IV, 151 that Paul (himself a ‘Saul’) mentions Benjamin 
because he himself is of this tribe (Rom. 11.1, Phil. 3.5) both reads too much into the text, 
in a ‘psychological’ fashion, and wrongly takes the speech as a reproduction of the Pauline 
Original. 

3 See Intro. § 1, 1 (c). 

* Nestle refers in the margin to II Sam. 7.12; Beg. IV, 152, to II Sam. 22.51 LXX 
Aavid xal tõ ortpnarı avtod. See on 2 30. 

5 196 npoowrou=*before’ in LXX Ex. 33 2 et pass. Beg. IV, 152, refers to Mal. 3.1 
tov dyYeAov ... Pd TOOCWTOV LOU... Nuéouv eladdov avbs<ov. 

6 For ol èv úuīv (B N C), A 81 Ddsy"™ read juty. The juty (6 A6yo¢) Of BN A 81 D d 
isreplaced in B*? Cand the mass of late MSS by diy, which wasthen no longer distinguished 
in pronunciation. —Lake (Beg. V, 86f.) affirms that if the context be disregarded the passage 
would not be enough to prove that poßoúvpevog tév Beöv denotes a non-proselyte participant 
in the synagogue service. But here the only point is that these two groups, the Jews and the 
Gentiles associated with the synagogue, are clearly distinguished. 
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parallel 10.36. ‘The Word of this salvation’ is the news of the redemption 
manifested in Jesus. Pace Loisy (528) and Beyer (84), the ‘to us’ does not 
mean the diaspora Jews as opposed to the Palestinian, but those now 
living. 

VERSES 27£.: “For! the inhabitants of Jerusalem and their rulers, not 
recognizing this’ Jesus and failing to understand ‘the voices of the prophets 
read out every sabbath, fulfilled them by condemning’ him, ‘and though 
they found no ground for death, they asked Pilate that he should be slain.’? 
As in 3.17, the slaying of Jesus is excused by &yvola, and as in 3.18 it is at 
the same time asserted that precisely in this way the will of God attested in 
scripture was fulfilled. The agreement with 3.17f. testifies not to the theo- 
logical unity of the preaching of the real Peter and the real Paul, but to the 
composition of both speeches by Luke, whose own theology here again be- 
comes visible. In Luke 23.4 and Acts 3.13 the innocence of Jesus is recognized 
by Pilate, here by the Jews. The responsibility for this alteration may be 
placed, with Lake (Beg. IV, 153), not on some divergent tradition, but on 
Luke’s desire for condensation of expression and grammatical simplicity. 

VERSE 29: Here apparently the lowering of Jesus from the Cross and his 
burial are ascribed to the Jews; in reality Luke has only shortened the account 
as much as possible.’ 

VERSE 30: Here begins a section on the Resurrection extending to v. 37. 
First its factuality is declared in what has now become a fixed form of words 
(cf, 3.15 and 4.10). 

VERSE 31: Then comes the confirmation of this fact through the appear- 
ances of Jesus. I Cor. 15.5 shows that a formula constructed with dpby 
existed from early times.* It is a favourite device to introduce religious 
predications with this kind of relative clause (cf. I Tim. 3.16, but also Acts 
4.10).° ‘For many days’ takes up 1.3: Luke likes to vary an expression 


1 Paul is demonstrating that, despite his rejection by the Jews of Jerusalem, Jesus is 
the Messiah foretold by the prophets’ (Jacquier, 400). But perhaps in the yap the really 
conclusive proof offered by verses 31f. is already anticipated. 

2 Ropes, Beg. UI, 261, reconstructs the Western text as follows: ‘For the dwellers 
in Jerusalem and their rulers, not understanding the words of the prophets that are read out 
every sabbath, fulfilled them (=the words of the prophets), and though they foundno ground 
for a sentence of death they condemned him and delivered him to Pilate to be put to death. 
And as they were fulfilling everything written about him, they asked Pilate, after he had 
been crucified, that he be taken down from the Cross; and having obtained (their request) 
they took him down and laid him in a tomb.’ This is plainly an attempt at an (unsuccessful) 
revision of the B text. —D shows here its peculiar weaknesses: mapéSuxav tva ele dvalpeor 
arose in such a manner that the Latin ut interficeretur produced the iva, whereas B's 
c&vatpebyvar adtév was rendered by ele Avalpeoıv! 

3 D’s xal xaberAdvreg...xal Einzav is not an Aramaism but a mixture of B’s xaße- 
Adédvteg .. . EOnxav and deposuerunt ... et posuerunt. 

* d’s text is mixed here: hic qui visus est his... : B’s ôç oy is conflated with D’s 
odtog pln into odtog ds Wahn. 

5 Alongside participial construction; see Norden, Agnostos Theos, 166-76 and 201-7. 
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without altering its general meaning (Beg. IV, 154).! tote ovvavaßäcıy 
xT. corresponds to the contents of 10.39, 41. The real Paul would not have 
appealed to the Christophanies before the Twelve without referring to his 
own vision (I Cor. 15.8!). But as Luke saw history, only the Twelve, who were 
with Jesus during his earthly life as well, were fully valid witnesses of his 
resurrection.” 

VERSES 32f.: The proclamation of the Resurrection of Jesus? now 
follows, on the basis of the apostolic witness. Luke has changed the word- 
order for emphasis, and there is no need to see an Aramaism (so Black, An 
Aramaic Approach ..., 3rd edn., 53: see pp. 78f. above) in the anticipation of 
the words ‘the promise made to the fathers’, which properly belong to the 
étt-clause. Three ideas are here propounded: 1. Jesus is risen; 2. thus the 
promise to the fathers is fulfilled; 3. this is the burden of our message. The 
admirably attested tote téxvotc judy is an extremely early error; it must 
run Totg téxvotc, Nuty (‘to us, the children’; Bey. III, 124; IV, 154). From this 
every variant can be explained. Since the Resurrection is envisaged as a 
begetting to eternal life, it can be verified by Psalm 2.7.* In the scriptural 
proof, which he was not the first to assemble but took over (v. 22), Luke 
presents Christological statements from different periods, some of great 
age. 

VERSE 34: Jesus’ resurrection has now been certified by eyewitnesses 
(verse 31) and scriptural proof. Through this avactactg he is once and for all 
preserved from corruption—in contrast to David, to whom the promise 
therefore did not refer. That Jesus was ‘no more to return to corruption’ is 


1 It is interesting to see how the advocates of a revision hypothesis for 1.3 explain 
the present verse. For Beyer (84) it is clear that here we have an allusion to the forty days, 
which prompts him to wonder ‘whether a strange hand, here as in Chapter 1, has not sub- 
sequently interfered with the text’. Bauernfeind, on the other hand, enlists this verse to 
discredit the 40 days: ‘The “many” . .. should not, following 1.3, be regarded as a general 
periphrasis for the number 40. . . If Luke himself had written 1.3, it would be frankly 
strange if he left out the number here’. (175). Bauernfeind overlooks the literary finesse 
which changes an expression on its repetition—a feature shown once more by the end of the 
sentence. 

2 The statement that the Twelve are the witnesses to the Jewish people does not 
imply that Paul is now the witness to the Gentiles. For one thing, Luke did not accept the 
agreement of Gal. 2.9 into his presentation; secondly, Paul himself is here speaking to the 
Aads (13.17); the break does not come until later (13.45ff.)—and even then only so far as 
Pisidian Antioch is concerned. The ‘we’ of verse 32, Paul and Barnabas, are in Luke’s 
eyes men who base their message solely on the testimony of the Twelve. 

3 In accordance with 3.26, &vastnoog "Incoüv could in itself mean the sending of 
Jesus into the world. But this would interrupt the line of thought (verse 30 Hyeıpev &x vexpdy; 
verse 34 dvéotycev éx vexpüv) with irrelevant considerations regarding Jesus’ earthly 
life. 

4 Cf. Rom. 1.4 (see Michel, Der Römerbrief, 30ff.); so B. Weiss I, 499; Holtzmann, 
90; Harnack, Beiträge IV, 75 (ET); Loisy, 533f.; Bauernfeind 176.—D, in a show of 
erudition, calls the psalm ‘the first’ and also quotes its verse 8 (pace Ropes, Beg. III, 
263-5); Billerbeck II, 725, gives Talmudic references. 
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attested by citation of Isaiah 55.3 LXX.! The difficult tx Sora AavuiS tà 
mote is elucidated by— 

VERSE 35, with its citation of Ps. 16.10 (already put to use in 2.25ff.). 
Here we find not only öcıos but also a doers apparently corresponding to 
the wcw of Isa. 55.3. Presumably the two quotations had already been 
paired in the tradition employed by Luke (was there already at the time a 
kind of ‘testimony book’?), for the abridged version of Isa. 55.3 would be 
incomprehensible in itself. In the light of verse 35 the Isaiah text implies: ‘I 
will give you Christians the scion of David together with the immortal life of 
the Resurrection.’ 

VERSE 36: We now come to the conclusive statement—prepared by two 
biblical expressions:? ‘David... saw corruption’. The rest of the sentence is 
disputed.’ Probably ‘fell asleep’ belongs with ‘by the will of God’. ‘After 
he had served his own generation’ shows that David’s personal significance 
was limited. éxotu70q is practically synonymous with the scandalous ‘he saw 
corruption’, and so the sting is drawn in anticipation by the reference to 
God’s will. 

VERSE 37: In conclusion Jesus’ imperishable resurrection life is contrasted 
once again with the transitory life of David. This gives Jesus his significance 
for us, which is unfolded in verses 38f. 

VERSES 38f.: On yvwortov xtA see note to 4.10. Through the risen Lord 
remission of sins and ‘justification’—scarcely to be distinguished here—are 
conferred on those who believe in him. The forgiveness of sins 1s also named 
as a gift of grace in 2.38 (once and for all at baptism), 5.31 (linked with the 
preceding wer«vora—which D d sy"™® add to 13.38), 10.43 and 26.18. The 
words vot and nmavtwy “tA are evidently intended to reproduce Pauline 
theology. Luke’s contemporaries were still aware that Paul had preached 
‘justification through faith’ and (says Bauernfeind, 177) ‘that is all Luke is 
willing to say’.* Luke and his community also cherished the conviction that 
it was the Christians, and not the Jews before them, who were the first to 


1 According to the Hebrew wording the passage would not fit, for it speaks of ‘the 
eternal covenant’, ‘the everlasting blessings of David’; hence also the omission here of 


LXX dto8Axy alwvıos.—t% Sore Occurs twice in LXX: in Deut. 29.19 (=niW) and Isa. 55.3 
(= TTT TOD), what is meant is thus ‘peace’ or ‘sure mercies’, but not in the Lucan sense. 
For to Luke it includes incorruptibility, the indestructible resurrection life, of which neither 
the Hebrew text nor LXX thought. 

2 Cf. e.g. I Kings 14.31 and Judges 2.10 respectively. 

3 Did David serve his generation or the will of God? Did David fall asleep in his 
generation (dative of time) or through God’s will? Or did David in his generation serve the 
will of God? 

* Anyone who, like H. J. Holtzmann, Harnack, Preuschen, Vielhauer, makes the 
author here develop a doctrine that an incomplete justification through the law is completed 
by a justification through faith imputes to him a venture into problems which were foreign 
to him. 
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obtain justification. [In view of the awkwardness of ‘justify from’ in English, 
the verb has been rendered ‘exonerate’ in the translation (cf. RSV); Tr.] 

VERSES 40f.: the concluding admonition. BAénets un = ‘take care lest...’. 
Ev TOLG npophrtatg, i.e. in the book of the minor prophets, from which Hab. 
1.5 LXX is quoted (with inessential variants). The unexpected ‘work’ 
which threatens the despisers is—as Luke’s readers would understand—the 
rejection of the Jews and the acceptance of the Gentiles.” 

VERSES 42f.: These two verses seem so hard to reconcile that Spitta, 
Jiingst and Hilgenfeld excise the first as an editorial insertion, while Wendt pre- 
fers to remove the second. Paul and Barnabas (not being modern concert- 
goers!) do not leave before the end of the service. The blame for the admittedly 
misleading expression rests once more with Luke’s brevity. He indicates two 
scenes: 1. as they (all!) went out, Paul and Barnabas were asked to ‘speak 
about these things (fhuara)? next (uetokb)* sabbath’: this paves the way 
for verses 44f.; 2. outside—in modern terms, as the congregation disperses 
—many Jews (they are not all hostile from the outset!) and Godfearers” 
follow the pair, who exhort them to ‘continue in the grace of God’ (i.e. 
the gospel): this paves the way for the report of the founding of a congre- 
gation.® 

VERSE 44: ‘On the next’ sabbath? almost the whole town gathered 
together to hear the Word of God,’ i.e. the preaching of Christ: Luke abandons 


1 In the Hebrew text the verse introduces a prophecy concerning the coming of the 
Chaldeans. But the Christian proof from scripture uses only the words quoted, regardless 
of this context. 

2D dsy""* add a transitional xa! éctynoav. Whether this refers to Paul and Barnabas 
or their audience is not clear. 

3 Like II°T 670 can mean both ‘word’ and ‘thing’ (Gen. 18.14 et passim). 

* Same linguistic usage: Barn. 13.5, I Clem. 44.2 and in Josephus (Beg. IV, 158). 

S oeßouévwv mpoonAdtwv only makes sense if ceBduevog denotes not, as in 13.50, 
16.14, 17.4, 17.17 and 18.7, a Gentile frequenting the synagogue without accepting the 
whole of the law, but a devout person—in this case a proselyte—who has accepted circum- 
cision and the whole of the law. It is a question, however, whether zooo7yAUewv is not here 
an ancient gloss which made proselytes of the ceBduevor because the E6v7n do not seem to 
be addressed before verse 47. Lake reasons otherwise (Beg. V, 74-96). 

ê The LPS version of v. 42 (Luther-Bible) is quite erroneous: ‘As the Jews left the 
synagogue, the Gentiles asked them . . .’ In v. 43, 614 minn sy®™® intercalate a€:o%vtec¢ 
Bartıcdnvar after Bopvaß& in order to give a content to ‘continue in the grace of God’. 
After 0200, finally, D d sy*™: add the following sentence in preparation of v. 44: yéveto 
de xad’ SANs ths rrölewmg SreABetv tov Adyov tov Geo. Correspondingly in v. 44 ‘the Word of 
God’ is replaced by ‘and when Paul had made a long speech about the Lord’ (!) 

TBNC 81 D read épyoueve (Beg. III, 126 n. 44). The word also occurs in the sense 
of ‘next’ in Josephus Ant. VI, 174 and 235 (each time Niese puts éyéuevoe in the text), Luke 
13.33 (X D) and Acts 20.15 (D). The éyouéven of the later MSS approximates to the normal 
usage (pace Preuschen 86). 

8 To explain the great throng, Wendt glosses that according to Luke’s ‘source’ 
Paul and Barnabas had in the meantime been conducting an active mission among the 
Gentiles (217). This represents a modern, not a Lucan, way of thinking: the mission to the 
Gentiles does not begin until verses 47f. 
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all realism of presentation for the sake of depicting Paul as a great orator and 
successful missionary.* 

VERSE 45: There was no real call for the Jews” to be jealous if they 
found the masses streaming into their synagogue. Their resentment against 
competition is indeed only possible when a new religious community rises 
outside the synagogue and draws away the ceBduevor. But this the author 
quite unconcernedly already presupposes.” It is against Jesus, not Paul, that 
Jews ‘blaspheme’ (cf. 26.11). 

VERSE 46: Now Paul and Barnabas openly proclaim the Gentile mission, 
since the Jews consider themselves unworthy of eternal life—the indestruc- 
tible resurrection life: cf. verse 37—and reject salvation. At first, however, 
this holds only for Antioch, as the sequel* shows. Acts has so far (apart from 
the solitary conversion of Sergius Paulus) said nothing of a Pauline mission 
directed to Gentiles. The idea that Paul in every case may only turn to the 
Gentiles when the Jews reject him makes a false theory out of the initial 
approach in the synagogue, which was of course the obvious procedure. 

VERSE 47 offers as biblical justification Isa. 49.6, claiming it as the Lord’s 
command to the missionaries.°—Not the LXX text. 

VERSE 48: The rejoicing® of ‘the Gentiles’ epitomizes the joyful acceptance 
of the gospel by the Gentile world at large. However, not all the population 
believes, as Luke shows by the predestinarian expression ‘as many as were or- 
dained to eternal life’. Christians partake of the Resurrection life of Christ. 

VERSE 49: The Christian preaching spreads throughout the region—it is 
not tied to the physical presence of the missionaries. Loisy (542) supposes it 
was this rapid extension which called forth the Jewish countermeasures. But 
this is to construct a context of which Luke probably did not think. 

VERSE 50: The Jews turn to the ladies of rank’—proselytes, no doubt— 
and (through their mediation ?) the leading men of the town. The persecution 
is described rather as an expulsion than a tumult of the mob. 


1 Loisy (540) raises the question whether the synagogue would have offered room 
enough for the huge concourse described in verse 44, but Bauernfeind (179) considers this 
beside the point. Preuschen (86) even thinks of a special rally ... 

2 Bauernfeind’s explanation, ‘the entire nucleus of the synagogue community ... 
sees that the way of the synagogue is being forsaken’, does not do justice to the tenor of 
ol *Iovdator. Loisy, commenting on the next verse, is much better: ‘Ce sont des Juifs, ce 
sont les Juifs’ (540). 

3 Wendt (217) and Loisy (540) avail themselves of the explanation that the Jews 
begrudged the Gentiles salvation. 

* Acts 14.1; 16.13; 17.1, 10, 17; 18.46; 19.8; 28.26-8. 

$ Luke 2.32 relates it to Jesus, but it does not follow that it must also refer to Jesus 
here (against Wendt 217). 

6 Only here do they ‘glorify the Word of God’. D therefore ‘emends’ 2846£aZov into 
é5éExvro on the lines of 8.14, 11.1 and 17.11. Verse 49 shows that here too ‘the Word of 
God’ should be taken to mean ‘the Christian message’, not the injunction of Isa. 49.6. 

7 eboxhuovas: Bauer (Wb 646f.) gives ‘distinguished, highly placed, respected, of 
good family’; cf, ThW6 II, 768-70. 
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VERSE 51: Luke presses into service the gesture known from his gospel 
(Luke 9.5 and 10.11), which signifies a complete break with the community.? 
It is however ill-fitting to the situation, inasmuch as a Christian community 
remains behind and will be revisited by the missionaries (14.21). The journey 
to Iconium? on which they have now set out is lengthy indeed—about 78 miles 
even as the crow flies. But time and space appear to shrink in the sight of Luke. 

VERSE 52: An edifying Lucan conclusion,’ which with the word uaßnrat 
reminds the reader that a Christian community has arisen in Pisidian 
Antioch. 


Luke begins this section with a firm piece of information: John Mark 
returns to Jerusalem, Why, we are not told. Luke relates the incident only 
because later it is to separate Barnabas and Paul. Absolutely nothing is said 
concerning the whole journey from Perga to Pisidian Antioch, though it 
meant tramping over a third of Asia Minor! It would seem that Luke just did 
not possess those edifying details he likes to incorporate, That being so, he 
makes a virtue of necessity, sweeps the reader off to Antioch, and devotes all 
his space to what happened there. A few brush-strokes, and the scene of the 
synagogue serivce is set; invited to speak, Paul launches into discourse— 
while Barnabas is relegated to a walking on-part. This is not psychologically 
motivated. If Luke had here sensed any likely doubt (but nothing shows he 
had) he might have pointed to the words of verse 9: ‘ Paul, filled with the Holy 
Spirit’. At all events, here Paul with one stroke becomes that great missionary 
whose image survived in the Church so much more forcefully than his theol- 
ogy. Luke does not hesitate to invent a long speech and put it in his mouth. 
It is intended (as distinct from the Areopagus speech, addressed to pagans) to 
show how Paul spoke to a synagogue audience. And that, according to Luke, 
is how Paul’s mission almost invariably began. 

Paul’s starting-point is the situation. He begins with a retrospect of sacred 
history, before coming to the decision required in the present and the hope 
for the future. As far as possible, Luke avoids repeating anything already 
said in Stephen’s speech. Hence the patriarchs and Moses are not mentioned. 
The reader already knows their significance. Instead we have other scenes 
—the inheritance of the land, the time of the Judges, the first two kings... 
The name of David facilitates the transition to Jesus, his descendant, in whom 
the promise made to David has been fulfilled. The swurnp Jesus was pro- 
claimed beforehand by John the Baptist—a short excursus makes it clear that 


1 Wendt 218, Preuschen 87, Loisy 543, Bauernfeind 179, Billerbeck I, 571; cf. Cadbury, 
‘Dust and Garments’ in Beg. V, 269-77. 

2 Three ways were Open to the missionary on leaving Pisidian Antioch: westward 
on a road meeting the great Euphrates-Ephesus trade-route at Metropolis, north to the 
Black Sea by a pass over the Sultan Dagh, or the Via Sebaste, which led to Iconium, the 
modern Konya (Beg. V, 225f.). 

3 Cf. I Thess. 1.6 (Holtzmann, 92). 
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John himself had waived all Messianic claims, affirming himself unworthy 
to perform even the slightest menial service for his successor. The disciples of 
John in Luke’s day seem to have held other views on their master, and Luke 
seizes this opportunity of making the necessary corrections. 

With the more intimate address of verse 26 he then returns to the theme 
of cwtnota: the promise of salvation is to be fulfilled here and now! Only, 
how can the Jesus condemned and shamefully executed in Jerusalem be the 
saviour? Again and again the Christian mission must have had to face and 
remove this objection, one doubly sensible before a Jewish audience. Hence 
Luke here once again takes up this question, which he had already handled in 
the Petrine speeches of the first chapter; however, he repeats only briefly the 
answers given there. In the first place, what happened in Jerusalem was due 
to Jewish &yvora (verse 27)—ayvoetv here means ‘not to realize with whom 
one is dealing, and what one is actually doing in spurning him’. Anything 
done in such &yvor« was thus not a genuine and final decision. To this extent 
the Jews and their rulers are exculpated by their ‘ignorance’. But what hap- 
pened in Jerusalem is also considered from a second point of view. Whatever 
wrongful human choices there were, they exactly fulfilled what the prophets 
had foretold, and accordingly—of course unwittingly—realized the plan and 
will of God. This factor, too, is adduced as tending to exonerate the Jews. 
Nevertheless, and without any adequate psychological preparation, Luke 
couples with this excuse the accusation: that the Jews before Pilate forced 
through the condemnation and execution of Jesus, even though they could 
find no aitia Oavarou. This is a point which will later be repeated at the trial of 
Paul. In any case the emphasis lies not so much on the guilt of the Jews as on 
the innocence of Jesus. 

All these human errors and faults have now been redressed by God, in 
that he has raised Jesus from the dead. This basic event for Christian preach- 
ing is certified in two ways. First by reference to the u&prupes who accom- 
panied Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem and were privileged to see the Risen 
Lord for a period of ‘many days’—the tradition of the forty days shows its 
significance. The twelve Apostles are the actual eyewitnesses on whose 
testimony that of Barnabas and Paul is founded. Secondly comes an appeal 
to scriptural proof, expounded partly with new material. The content of this 
proof repeats an idea already developed in Peter’s speech in Chapter 2: the 
promise given to David cannot apply to this king himself, for he—unlike 
Jesus—‘has seen corruption’, The promise rather is fulfilled only in the 
person of Jesus. And now the possibility opens of obtaining forgiveness of 
sins and justification, which the law of Moses did not offer. At this point 
Luke was evidently concerned to give the sermon an expressly Pauline ring 
—normally he is silent about the vöuog Mwiicéwe. The speech ends with an 
Old Testament warning that rumbles with the menace of an earth-tremor 
and drives home the responsibility of the Jews: should they reject the message, 
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God has an unexpected and surprising work in store. What is meant is not 
said. But the reader knows: it is the mission to the Gentiles. 

A short interlude divides this sermon from Paul’s next public appearance 
a week later. It shows how the interest of both Jew and Gentile has been 
aroused. All are eager to hear more, and many are prepared to adhere to the 
grace of God, i.e., in concrete terms, the gospel that they have heard preached. 
Already the formation of a local community Is in prospect. 

And now Luke embarks on the great, passionately animated scene which 
brings the crisis of decision to a head. The masses flock together, practically 
the whole town is assembled to hear the Word of God. But the Jews prove 
unequal to the demands of the occasion: they are moved by petty spite, and 
out of envy for the successful preacher they contradict him and blaspheme 
against Christ. This 1s the moment of divorce between the gospel and Judaism: 
solemnly the missionaries declare that they will now turn to the Gentiles, 
who receive the word of God with jubilation. Only by devious methods can 
the Jews still cramp the success of the mission: pulling strings in influential 
circles, they succeed in having the missionaries expelled. Paul and Barnabas, 
with a biblical gesture, renounce fellowship with them. But Luke is unwilling 
to end on such a discord. Hence follows a further sentence, that the disciples 
were filled with joy and the Holy Spirit—even an edifying story is fond of the 
happy ending... 

Scholars like Wendt and Zahn have endeavoured to fill out the picture 
and make the whole psychologically and historically more plausible and com- 
prehensible. All this could not have been despatched in two sermons! Such 
efforts, touching in their naivety, overlook the fact that Luke neither wanted to 
nor was able to set down a historically authentic report. He was not able to, 
because when Paul got back to Syrian Antioch (14.27) he did not consign to 
the records, for the documentation of his future biographers, the main lines of 
his sermons. Luke did not want to, because he had something else in mind. 
Both the sermon and the resultant events are ideal or typical occurrences 
clothing in historical dress a host of similar crises constantly recurring. The 
whole Pauline mission—as Luke and his age saw it—is compressed and epit- 
omized in this scene. 

Once this is observed, a contradiction which the attentive reader notes 
in verse 46 is resolved: Paul and Barnabas declare that they will now turn 
to the Gentiles, yet in 14.1 they go again to the synagogue! One may say, 
not without reason, that the decision of 13.46 holds only for Pisidian An- 
tioch. That is correct. But at the same time the reader senses that these 
happenings bear a significance which surpasses the immediate occasion. This 
crisis of decision is representative of all later instances. The Jews who in 
Pisidian Antioch grow envious of the Christians are at the same time the 
Jews in general, while the 2@vy attending the synagogue of Antioch are more 
than their actually very modest number: they are ta {@vy—all those multitudes 
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of Gentiles who stream into the Christian Church and arouse the jealous 
rancour of the Jews. 

Of a popular tradition or of an itinerary, such as comes to light in later 
chapters, there is here no trace. Luke here has created, admittedly not ex 
nihilo; but on the basis of the Christian preaching of his own time and its 
experiences with Jews and Gentiles he has composed a kind of abridgement 
of Pauline missionary history. The characteristic foreshortening of times and 
distances in Acts is also connected with this. The vast plateaux and ranges of 
Asia Minor shrink; Perga, Antioch and Iconium seem to lie side by side in 
neighbourly fashion, and it appears as if all that happened in Antioch 1s 
compressed into a week. 

There is, to be sure, still another element at work, but one which drove 
the author in the same direction. Missionary routine, the long, arduous 
journeys with their hardship and perils, pastoral discussions with converts, 
negotiations with the authorities and the like—none of this was edifying, 
as Luke and his generation saw it. For edification one required the dramatic 
moment, the tense incident, that rises above the daily routine and makes the 
great decision plain to see—often plainer than it was in reality, where it 
is sometimes effected without attracting notice. Only where a travel-diary was 
actually available and compelled the author’s attention could anything survive 
of the daily routine of the Pauline mission which endows the epistles of Paul 
with the richness of life. 
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CONGREGATION-FOUNDING IN ICONIUM, 
AND FLIGHT 


1 And it came to pass that in Iconium they entered together into the synagogue 
of the Jews, and so spoke that a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks 
believed. ? But the Jews who were disobedient stirred up and poisoned the 
minds of the Gentiles against the brethren. *° So for a long time they stayed, 
in confident reliance on the Lord, who bore witness to the Word of his grace, 
granting signs and wonders to be done by their hands. * But the multitude 
of the city was divided; and some held with the Jews, and some with the 
Apostles. ° But when there was a movement among the Gentiles and the 
Jews, together with their rulers, to molest and stone them, ° they took note 
of it and fled to the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe, and the region round 
about: 7 and there they preached the gospel. 


Bibliography: 


Ramsay, § 28 bibl., esp. 42-4; Kragerud, § 29 bibl., 252. 
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VERSE 1: The mission in Iconium,! begun once again within the synagogue, 
has great success with both Jews and oeßöuevor.? The verse shows the hall- 
marks of Lucan language: on éyéveto + acc. and inf. see 4.5; xara tò adté = 
‘together’,? but perhaps here, as elsewhere, = ‘likewise, in the same way’; 
on ‘entering the synagogue of the Jews’ cf. 13.5, 14; miotetcat =‘ become 
a Christian’ (see 13.12). 


1 Ethnically Phrygian, politically part of the province of Galatia (see Wikenhauser, 
336f.; V. Schultze, Altchristliche Städte und Landschaften II-2, 1926). Ramsay recounts 
the internal and external history of Iconium in The Cities of St. Paul, 317-82. 

2 Such are evidently meant by the ‘Greeks’ present in the synagogue. Luke consciously 
distinguishes them by this designation from the é0vy of verse 2. 

3 So Bauer Wb. 805. But why stress the obvious, that they go together into the 
synagogue? It was taken by d and gig (‘similiter’) as = xat& ta avdta, ‘in the same way’, 
and many exegetes (e.g. Loisy 544, Jacquier 416, Beyer 85, Bauernfeind 179, Bruce 277) 
translate it so despite inadequate attestation (LXX Gen. 45.23; I Macc. 8.277). 
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VERSE 2: Those Jews who refuse to admit the Christian message! counter- 
attack: they spread anti-Christian propaganda among the Gentile population, 
since they can no longer rely on their ceBouevot. The aorists used to describe 
this incitement? are ingressive (Bl.-Debr. § 318), and do not mark the result 
as already achieved.3 

VERSE 3: The scene painted in verses 3f. is set apart from that following 
in verse 5 by the use of u&v odv (see note to 1.6). Despite the active hostility, 
the missionaries—expressed in a lamely ambiguous pronoun—stay* a long 
time° in Iconium, since they set their trust® in the Lord,’ who bears witness? 
to the ‘Word of his grace’ (i.e. what they preach) by causing signs and won- 
ders to be done by their hands: here Luke says of Paul and Barnabas, word 
for word, the same as he had said of the Twelve in 5.12! 

VERSE 4: The anti-Christian propaganda on the one hand, the miracle- 
attested activity of Paul and Barnabas on the other, produce a cleavage? 
in the populace (tò nA7dog tig rörewg). Some side with ‘the Jews’—who now 
emerge ever more clearly as the adversaries of the mission—the others with 
‘the Apostles’, as—to our surprise—Paul and Barnabas are named here 
(and in verse 14),?° 

VERSE 5: óp! denotes an impulsive ‘movement, not controlled by 
reason’ (Bertram), whether physical or psychological. Things have not yet 


1 grrecOéu is the antithesis of meotevev taken in the sense of ‘obey’ (see 6.7): Beg. IV, 
161. 

2 Ereyelpw, ‘stir up’ (cf. 13.50), occurs quite often in LXX; dıwypös comes only 
thrice there, but x«xéw (‘make bad’, ‘embitter’) is frequent. The expression xaxédw nv 
uxyv occurs, but with another meaning, in LXX Num. 29.7 and 30.14. 

3 The Western text took it this way and attempted to make the assumed meaning 
more explicit: ‘The rulers of the synagogue of the Jews and the leaders of the synagogues 
brought upon them a persecution against the righteous’ (D sy"™* Ephr.); here «ùror and 
xard ray Stxateov (formed on xara rav &d5eXpev in the B text) are competitive readings (as 
also, for that matter, may be doytouveywyot and &oxovres xTA). As the contradiction with 
verse 3 is now blatant, ‘but the Lord soon restored peace’ has to be interpolated (D sy*"., 
but also it and E). 

* Luke frequently uses Sıatplßw, ‘to tarry’, (in LXX mostly in late books) for the 
missionary’s sojourn with a congregation: 15.35, 16.12, 20.6, 25.6 and 25.14. 

5 txavéc is a favourite word of Luke’s—see note to 8.11. 

6 Luke readily uses naponcoi&čouar to describe the Christian missionaries’ confidence 
in a dangerous situation: 9.27f., 13.46, 14.3, 18.26, 19.8 and 26.26. 

7 We cannot tell whether xdetog here means God or Christ. 

® Luke usually constructs uaprup&w with the dative: 10.43, 13.22, 15.8 and 26.22. 
Pace Ropes (Beg. III, 130) the éxt (prompted by the preceding él) before ta Adyw in N* A 
pesh bo should not be held authentic because abnormal. 

9 According to the D reading of verse 2, this split has already occurred there; hence 
D replaces the aorist with a perfect. 

10 The commentaries generally trace this usage back to the source employed by Luke; 
but as the passage contains no other trace of such a source it would perhaps be better to 
assume that Luke appropriated the expression from the following story (14.14). Loisy 
argues otherwise (546f). 

11 TıWb V, 468-72. 
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reached the point of an ‘onset’ by a howling mob,! but one can sense the 
ominous state of mind in which the tension for such an outbreak builds up. 
The pagan mob with the Jews and their leaders are on the verge of maltreating 
(ößptZerv) and stoning the missionaries. This prepares the ground for verse 19, 

VERSE 6: The missionaries take note of what is brewing (for cuviddévtec 
cf. 12.12)? and are still able to escape in good time to Lycaonia, which 
did indeed likewise belong to the province of Galatia but ethnically formed 
a different region.* Its most important towns were Lystra* (southwest of 
Iconium) and Derbe? (farther to the south-east). On this journey cf. Lake, 
Beg. V, 225-7. meoiywpog denotes either the ‘outskirts’ or ‘vicinity’ (which 
would correspond to the usage of LXX) or ‘the countryside’, where there are 
no towns or community organization (see Ramsay, Zhe Bearing of Recent 
Discoveries, 39, referred to in Beg. IV, 163). 

VERSE 7: ‘And there they preached the gospel’: here Dibelius (Studies 
86), Bauernfeind (180) and others find the traces of an itinerary.° But Luke 
is probably only indicating the further continuance of the mission. The 
Western text expands. 


Modern criticism has attacked this passage at exactly the same point as 
the old, which finds expression in the attempts at emendation in the Western 


1So, alas, Zahn: ‘But when there came an onset by the Gentiles and Jews with 
their (respective) leaders, and indeed in such sort that they insulted and stoned them, the 
Apostles in view thereof (i.e. seeing the intolerable situation) fled to the cities of Lycaonia’ 
(463). This clumsily worded interpretation takes no note of the fact that cuvdévtes does 
not make sense unless the stones had not yet begun to fly. 

2 The words read by Buchanan in h, ‘sicut dixerat ihs eis LX...’ (supposing they 
really stand there, for Berger could decipher nothing—Beg. III, 130) are not, as Zahn 
believes (463), the oldest Acts text but merely a scribal reference to Luke 10.1.—D reads 
ouvdévtes xal xatémuyov. This is not an Aramaism (so Black, Aramaic Approach? 69) 
but a mixed reading, a hybrid of the B-text and the Latin (d and h): intellexerunt et fugerunt. 

3 Lycaonia is bounded on the south by the Taurus mountains, on the east by Cap- 
padocia, on the north by Galatia proper, on the west by Phrygia and Pisidia. 

“Lystra is the modern Zoldera on the north bank of the Kopri, opposite Khatyn 
Serai, from which it is about 1 mile distant (Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul 407-19). 

5 Derbe seems now to be found near Kerti Hüyük, see M. Ballance, ‘The Siteof Derbe’ 
(Anatol. Stud. 7, 1957, 147 ff.). 

6 Spitta (171) suggests as the text of the itinerary: xxe? Aoav ebayyedılöuevor. xal 
uxOytevovtes ixavovs bréotpepav. Let us disregard the fact that x&xeť (cf. 17.13, 22.10, 
25.20 and 27.6) and ixavéc are Lucan vocabulary, and assume that Luke has such an 
itinerary before him. Why then does he deliberately report the Lystra episode only after he 
has already mentioned Derbe, the region round about and the missionary work there? He 
could easily have written: ‘... and they fled to a city of Lycaonia called Lystra. And there 
was aman who . . . °. Verse 20 could have remained as it was, and the repty poe could easily 
have been introduced into verse 21. None of these alterations required any literary genius; 
the merest hack could have brought them off. A source-theory which assumes that a journal 
and a separate tradition were here woven together does not really solve the riddle in the 
slightest. Lake is more probably correct: verses 6f. describe the missionaries’ general field 
of action, while verses 8ff. give the details of what took place within that field (Beg. IV, 
167). See also the conclusion of our general discussion. 
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text: the apparent incompatibility of verses 2 and 3. Criticism indeed no 
longer takes the form of tampering with the text. But the introduction of a 
redactor, to whom one may credit everything, serves much the same purpose. 
Sorof (85), Preuschen (87f.)! and Spitta (189) pronounce verse 3 to be later. 
Jiingst (129) observed that even then all was not yet in order, and accordingly 
snipped out verses 4f. too as redactional accretion. He left standing only the 
words A.WoBoAyact adtovs, which now became dependent on éxaxwcay tac 
uxa¢. Clemen on the other hand (Paulus I, 230f.) harboured suspicions 
against the whole persecution story; he assigned verses 2 and 4-6a to the 
redactor. Wendt contrived a less drastic solution (218f., n. 2): the source had 
verse 3 preceding verse 2, and the redactor only transposed these two verses 
— why, one may not ask, in view of the incalculable nature of such a being as 
the redactor is. 

Three theologians of high repute have gone beyond such detailed criti- 
cism. The first, B. Weiss (Einl. 576; ET), laconically pronounced that 14. 1-7 
could not possibly have been borrowed from a source. Loisy (545) in his 
own way agreed with this, inasmuch as he assigned the whole passage to 
the redactor; if there was an underlying source it was unrecognizable. 
Harnack finally (Beiträge UI, 172; ET) did not indeed deny the account to 
Luke, but called it ‘entirely schematic, and in addition confusedly stylized’. 

All these various descriptions reflect the same impression, evidenced 
among more recent scholars by Bauernfeind (180). Nothing suggests the 
presence of a concrete popular tradition or a travel-journal: no first convert is 
presented to us, no host for the ‘Apostles’. Instead, as we have shown in the 
detailed commentary, we encounter Lucanisms at every turn: the vocabulary, 
turns of phrase and LXX formulae which Luke so loves to employ. This 
suggests the conjecture that Luke was here trying to formulate some particular 
content, based on the overall picture of Paul’s missionary experiences, with 
which to give body and substance to a stage of the journey that was known 
to him by name alone. If however this narrative was not to degenerate into 
mere romancing, he had to keep the tone general, subdued, But from the 
viewpoint of the whole composition that was scarcely to be regretted. This 
mission in Asia Minor contains three distinct units: Antioch, Iconium, Lystra. 
Antioch derives its importance from Paul’s great discourse and the first 
deliberate transition to the Gentile mission. Lystra, with its story of the 
worship accorded the Apostles and the stoning of Paul, forms the undeniable 
highpoint of the whole. Between them lies the present episode in Iconium, 
a much less colourful affair. It presents the appearance of a void, a lacuna, in 
the history of the mission, and allows the dramatic events on either side to 
stand out the more sharply. The narrative about Lystra is much more impres- 
sive if it does not directly follow the great scene in Antioch, but the reader 


1 Preuschen’s censure is particularly severe: verse 3 is an ‘awkwardly inserted editorial 
addition’. 
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must, as it were, pass through a valley between these two peaks. This is not 
to maintain that Luke arrived at his method of presentation by reflection on 
what was required for dramatic effect; the question how far his great literary 
talent required reflection at any time may here be left out of considcration. 
It is enough to see what he has in fact accomplished: he has presented the 
mission in three cities in such a way that, while the incidents each time follow 
the same inner logic (success of the preaching, Jewish counter-attack, expul- 
sion), the reader does not have set before him a tedious and arid pattern, but 
is led unerringly up hill, down dale—and up again to a most impressive 
climax. 

But, quite apart from its literary and historical significance as a transi- 
tion and preparation, the passage has a theological value of its own: the great 
number of Jews and Gentiles converted in Iconium certifies—which is why 
Luke mentions it—the power of the Lord. When the reader further hears of 
the many wonders, he must feel that they also are part of God’s ‘witness’ 
to the Christian proclamation. But the mention of these miracles is important 
in another respect: when in what follows a special miracle is recounted, the 
reader knows that it is not an isolated event, an exceptional case, but a link 
in a long chain. The fact that the missionaries are unable to stay in Iconium, 
but are eventually obliged to flee, exemplifies the affliction inseparable from 
being or becoming a Christian. But—Paul and Barnabas are very soon 
preaching again in another region: thus the final outcome of every persecution 
is the founding of a new congregation! 

Taking this into consideration, one requires little reflection to see that, 
far from being a clumsily retained page from a logbook, verses 6f. are an 
integral part of Luke’s composition and the natural conclusion of his 
message. 
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® And at Lystra there sat a crippled man, lame from birth, who had never 
walked. ° This man heard Paul speaking. Paul fastened his eyes upon 
him, and seeing that he had faith to be saved, 1° said with a loud voice: 
“Stand upright on your feet!’ And he sprang up and walked about. +! And 
when the crowds saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their voices, saying 
in the speech of Lycaonia, ‘The gods have come down to us in the likeness of 
men!’ 12 And they called Barnabas ‘Zeus’, and Paul ‘Hermes’, because 
he was the chief speaker. t° And the priest of the ‘Zeus before the city’ 
brought oxen and garlands to the gates, and would have done sacrifice with 
all the people. ** But when the Apostles Barnabas and Paul heard of it, 
they rent their garments, and rushed out among the crowd, crying out 
15 and saying: ‘Men, why are you doing this? We also are men like you, pro- 
claiming to you that you should turn from these vain things to the living 
God, who made the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that is in them. 
16 In bygone generations he allowed all the Gentiles to walk in their own 
ways. 17 And yet he did not leave himself without witness, in that he did 
good, and gave you rains from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness.’ 4° And saying this they prevented the people with 
difficulty from doing sacrifice to them. +° But there came Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium: and having persuaded the crowds, they stoned Paul, and dragged 
him out of the city, supposing that he was dead. 2° But as the disciples stood 
round about him, he rose up, and entered into the city: and on the following 
day he left with Barnabas for Derbe. 
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VERSE 8: Here begins a healing-story, which is however only a preparation 
for the narrative beginning in verse 11. èv Avotopotc! separates &Suvatoc from 
the tots mociv which belongs to it.? The unusual word-order? may be attribu- 
ted to Luke, as may also the threefold mention of the cripple’s disability.* 

VERSE 9: Paul is preaching to the crowd—there is no synagogue available! 
—in Greek, and is evidently understood by the cripple; but then certainly not 
by him alone.” This emerges also from the admonitions of verses 15-17, 
which did not fail of their effect, hence were understood. On atevicac cf. 
1.10; here it has the meaning of ‘to fix one’s eyes upon”. dov = ‘observing’.® 
rioriv tod awOjvo = faith such as is necessary to be healed.’ 

VERSE 10: ‘peykan puvi is a favourite phrase of the author’ (who in this, 
however, only shares the taste of his contemporaries): ‘7.57, 7.60, 8.7, 
14.10, 16.28, 26.24 and Luke 4.33, 8.28, 17.15, 19.37, 23.23 and 23.46’ 
(Preuschen 88). The loud voice often betrays that the speaker is driven by the 
Spirit or a demon. The healing command? corresponds to Ezek. 2.1. foro 


1 Avotea is heteroclite—dat. Avotpotc, acc. Abarpav (Bl.-Debr. § 57). The D text 
omits the name, already mentioned in verse 7 (where it had created an amplifying transition); 
A Cand the later MSS place év Avatootg before &dbvazoc. Bibliography on ‘Paul in Lystra’ 
may be found in A. Bludau’s article of that name in Der Katholik, 3rd. ser., 36 (1907), 
81-113 and 161-83, and in W. M. Calder’s essay in The Classical Review 24 (1910) 67-81; 
Expositor Ser. VII, Vol. X (1910), 1-6 and 148-55. 

* Loisy’s conjecture (549) that the name of the place was later introduced into an 
unlocalized story overlooks the reference to Lycaonia in verse 11, and does not explain the 
peculiar word order. 

3 Grounds of euphony seem to have decided Luke that dvap advvatos and Avotpots 
rots ought not to be separated. Cf. Radermacher,? 35. adbvartosg cots mootv: ‘a person 
who has no use in his legs’ (Radermacher,? 122). 

“ Preuschen (88) strikes out ‘a cripple from his mother’s womb’ as an interpolation 
modelled on 3.2. But stories of healing do like this feature as enhancing the greatness of 
the miracle. Just here this was of quite special consequence for Luke, which is why he dwells 
so heavily on the affliction (so also Bruce 280). 

5 Zahn expressly denies that the Lycaonians knew no Greek, ‘so that Paul and 
Barnabas . . . would have preached to deaf ears’ (470) without noticing what pitfalls he is 
thus digging for himself. Bauernfeind senses the danger and therefore has the audience 
‘apprehend the preaching to some extent’, though ‘without much grasp of its meaning’ 
(182). But even so slight a comprehension would have sufficed to render the rest of Luke’s 
account inconceivable. 

6 D justifies Paul’s diagnosis by introducing the verse with únæoywv Ev póßw. This 
means not ‘despair’ or ‘dejection’ (Zahn 467) but ‘crainte réligieuse’ (Loisy 549). 

7Cf. Mark 9.23; Luke 5.20; 7.50, 8.48, 17.19, 18.42; Acts 3.16. The various 
agreements, stressed by Zeller (214) and others, with the healing of the cripple in Chapter 
3 rest on purely typical features and do not justify speaking of a ‘remodelling of the earlier 
Petrine miracle story’. 

8 D prefaces it with ‘I say to you in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ’ by analogy 
with 3.6 (Zahn 468 goes so far as to consider the even more expanded wording of h to be 
the original, ignoring the point that the hearers’ misapprehension becomes impossible if 
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xat mepteratet: thus every bystander can see the reality of the miracle. This 
too is a typical feature and not a modelling on 3.8. 

VERSE 11: ‘They spoke in Lycaonian’! explains why it nearly came to a 
sacrifice—neither Paul nor Barnabas (as Chrysostom already pointed out) 
understood the vernacular. Modern exegetes supply a psychological under- 
pinning: the Apostles hear from all sides ‘excited ejaculations . . . naturally 
in their mother tongue’ (Bauernfeind 182; similarly Zahn 476). Cf. p. 428 n. 7 
onv. 15 below. It is Paul’s mighty work which leads the 5yAou” into this error. 

VERSE 12: Barnabas is called ‘Zeus’, but Paul ‘Hermes’—‘because he 
was the chief speaker’.” According to Zahn and other commentators, how- 
ever, the Lycaonians in reality took them for their domestic gods;* but this 
hypothesis leads to further difficulties for expositors.” As Paul presumably 
bore little resemblance to the radiantly youthful Hermes,° Zahn for instance 
follows Chrysostom in supposing ‘that Barnabas was a man... of imposing 
figure and venerable carriage’ (472); according to Bauernfeind (182) likewise, 
‘the idea of that pair of deities, Zeus and Hermes’ was in the first place evoked 
by Barnabas, which the text of course does not suggest. Loisy (552) protests 
that we know nothing of either Barnabas’ stature or his age, and believes that 
‘Even in Lycaonia two Jewish exorcists would not have been so easily taken 


Jesus’ name was thus pronounced: Loisy 551, Bauernfeind 182). D further adds ‘and walk’, 
corresponding to Luke 5.23, and describes the healing as occurring ev0éws rapaypfjua (!) 
in accordance with 3.7. 

1 See F. Müller, ‘Der 20. Brief des Gregor von Nyssa’, Hermes 74 (1939), 16-91, 
where (68) Jerome’s introduction to his commentary on Galatians is cited: Galatas excepto 
sermone Graeco, quo omnis Oriens loquitur (!), propriam linguam eandem paene habere quam 
Treviros (Migne PL 26, 379). As Müller shows (70ff.), this information derives not from 
Varro, but from Lactantius, who was a teacher first in Bithynian Nicomedia, then later at 
Treves in Gaul. Miiller refers to J. Sofer, ‘Das Hieronymuszeugnis tiber die Sprache der 
Galater und Treverer’, W. St. 55 (1937), 148-58. Thus the continuance of the vernaculars, 
such as Acts presupposes, is sufficiently attested even for a much later period. See also 
K. Holl in Hermes 43 (1908), 243 ff. 

2 SyAot is a favourite word of Luke’s: see p. 302 n. 2 above. 

3 Cf. Iamblichus, De mysteriis Aegypt. 1, where Hermes is called @ed¢ 6 tõv Adywv 
nyeuav. Cf. Zahn 471 n. 80. Preuschen (89) followed Blass and Ramsay in wishing to strike 
out éretdy xtA. because it is absent from h. But the editor of h had left this line out by 
an oversight (Beg. IV, 164). Ramsay (St. Paul, 116ff.) seeks to prove that D’s expansions 
here represent the original text. 

* Zahn (471 n. 80) understands Zeus as Pappas, Hermes as Men. This is erroneous, 
according to Ramsay (The Cities of St. Paul, 285ff.), for Men was the chief among the gods 
of Anatolia. 

5 See the general discussion below. 

6 Acta Theclae 3 has the following description: ‘And he saw Paul coming, a short 
man with a bald head and crooked legs but of noble carriage; his two eyebrows were 
grown together into one, and his nose was very slightly protrusive’. This however is not an 
historically accurate portrait but the slightly individualized sketch of a Jew. The fact that 
the same text continues ‘Sometimes he appeared a human being, but sometimes he had 
the face of an angel’ (Acts 6.15) contributes nothing to the present enquiry. 
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for gods.’ As this misgiving has visited other commentators also, as far back 
as Zahn, they explain the identification by the survival of the Phrygian legend 
of Philemon and Baucis, by whom Zeus and Hermes in human guise were 
entertained (Ovid, Metam. VIII, 611-724).! But, Loisy again protests (550), the 
miracle was not so tremendous that the people should immediately be put in 
mind of their highest gods.—Barnabas = Zeus is naturally named in first place. 

VERSE 13: ‘The priest of the Zeus before the city’? (=the temple of 
Zeus at the entrance of the town) ‘brought oxen and garlands? to the gates.’* 
The choice of commentators wavers between the city gates and the temple 
gates. The details given can most easily be reconciled on the assumption 
that the temple of Zeus stood hard by the city gates, and the altar in front 
of the temple—sacrifices were not offered just anywhere? (Loisy 553). The 


t See L. Malten, ‘Motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur Sagenforschung, I: 
Philemon und Baukis’, Hermes 74 (1939), 176-206; ‘11: Noch einmal Philemon und Baukis’, 
ibid. 75 (1940), 168-76. Ovid’s story has three main elements, (a) theoxeny combined with 
hospitality (a theme already found in Homer, later in Hesiod, Pindar and others—but also 
in Gen. 18.1ff), (b) the flood as a punishment ((a) and (b) had probably been combined 
before Ovid) and (c) tree-worship. The third motif need not detain us: that its introduction 
by Ovid is artificial is shown by the very fact that the aged couple did not need to toil up 
the mountainside if their hut remained undamaged and was transformed into a temple. 
The other elements—the offering of hospitality to unknown gods with deliverance from 
catastrophe as the reward—have their OT parallel in the story of Lot. Ovid’s setting is 
collibus in Phrygiis; Calder thought it possible to locate it exactly—on Lake Trogitis. 
Roman officers who had fought here under Quirinius in the years 12-6 B.c. presumably 
talked about it in Rome. But it has been found that the ‘miracle’ of Lake Trogitis is no 
isolated case, so the hypothesis falls to the ground. At the origin of the flood theme there is 
probably an old Phrygian flood legend connected with the name of King Nannakos. All 
attempts to show Zeus and Hermes as cúvvæor have failed: there are Greek inscriptions from 
the Lystra region which couple their names, but they date from the third century A.D. at the 
earliest. But above all it must be borne in mind that (as Zahn and Lake both stress) the 
Lycaonians would have named two of their own national gods. 

2 D reads of 38 leocts cob dvrog Ards mob srörewg. AS 70d éAews is used like the 
adjective roodorıoc, and Zevc med nörswg was a widely current designation (temples outside 
a city were by no means uncommon—see Wikenhauser 362ff.), the text must have been 
assimilated to the latter. On tot övrog see note to 5.17 above. The plurality of the priests 
in D shows how the scene has ‘grown’ in the course of tradition. Large Greek temples 
possessed a college of priests (Beg. IV, 165). D’s èmiĝúe is indistinguishable in sense from 
the simple verb: Zahn’s inference of some extraordinary sacrifice is unwarranted.—Is 
‘Zeus before the walls’ the Grecized designation of some Phrygian god? Zahn boldly 
asserts that the Temple was the sanctuary of the Phrygian gods designated by the names 
‘Zeus’ and ‘Hermes’ (475); the text suggests none of this. 

3 ovéumata may also mean woollen fillets (Beg. IV, 165). 

“It is not clear where Paul and Barnabas were and what they did until the priest— 
who could not have been ‘standing by’ with his oxen—appeared. Beg. IV, 165, surmises 
that the cripple must have been sitting at the city gates, hard by the temple. But it is also 
incomprehensible why the populace did not do obeisance at the very moment when they 
allegedly recognized their gods in the two missionaries. But then Paul and Barnabas would 
have realized the pagans’ mistake ‘prematurely’—i.e. there could have been no question 
of a sacrifice. Hence Luke hastens to bring the priest on the scene and prevent such contra- 
dictions from becoming apparent. 

5 Wendt, however, suggests that the priest simply wished to sacrifice at the gate of 
the city in which the gods were thought to be dwelling (221). 
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inscription adduced by S. Eitrem,! Regibus Io(ve et Herma) iterum etc. 
(CIL II, suppl. 7371), includes a reference to Hermes only in Domaszew- 
ski’s conjectural reconstruction. 

VERSE 14: Loisy (553) infers from &xobcavrsc? that Barnabas and Paul? 
were not in the vicinity of the temple. But they could not have been very far 
away, for they spring out* into the crowd preparing for the sacrifice. The 
‘Apostles’> tear their clothes as a sign of horror at the blasphemy.°® 

VERSE 15: ‘Men, what are you doing?’’—this is equivalent to a com- 
mand to stop. öworonadeis, ‘of similar nature’, hence ‘just like you’. 
evayyertCouevor bude ertoteemetv: on this use of the infinitive (D substitutes 
Swe) see Bl.-Debr. § 392, 3. tà yára = heathen idols, LXX Jer. 2.5 et 
passim; Beög Cav is the living God contrasted with them (cf. I Thess. 1.9f.), 
who in a formula borrowed from LXX (e.g. Exodus 20.11) is proclaimed 
as the Creator of the universe. Pt’ expands: drootnvar and... xa 
ETLOTPEDELV. 

VERSE 16: As in 17.30, the fact that God in past generations has let the 
Gentiles go their own way, without—as now—vouchsafing them a revela- 
tion, is evidently intended to excuse them. There is no question here of the 
Gentiles’ being, as in Rom. 1.20, without excuse. 

VERSE 17: ‘And yet’,'!° God did not leave himself unattested, ‘in that 
he did good, and gave you rains from heaven and fruitful seasons’, thus 
‘filling your hearts with food and gladness’.!! Cf. Psalms 145.16 and 147.8. 


1 Op. cit., § 32 bibl., 12. 

2 As D offers only &xodcac, Preuschen (89) assumed that originally Barnabas alone 
was mentioned—one of P.’s hasty conjectures. 

3 Barnabas is named first—an after-effect of the precedence given Zeus-Barnabas in 
verse 12. Bauernfeind, on the other hand, conjectures that here an original Barnabas 
tradition peeps through (182). 

* According to Beg. IV 165 èx has no force in such compounds. But in the un- 
commonly close parallel of Judith 14.16f. (dtzpenEev za iudrıa abrob ... Ebernönoev eig 
<ov Anov ... xpaLwv) Bagoas springs out of the tent. 

5 The Western text (D d h gig pesh) omits of &xdéotoX01; on the other hand h reads 
apostolos in verse 9 instead of Paulunt. 

6 See Mark 14.63 and Matt. 26.65. Cf. Klostermann, Das Markus-Evangelium, 3rd 
edn., 156 and Billerbeck I, 1007ff. 

7 Cf. Luke 16.2 ti totto &xovw =‘ What's this I hear?’; Bl.-Debr. § 299, 1. CF. 
Lerle, ‘Die Predigt in Lystra’, NTS 1960/61, 46f. 

8 Thus also Wis. 7.3, IV Macc. 12.13, James 5.17 (Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus, 
237: ‘a man like us’) and the translation of Irenaeus III 12.9 nos similes vobis sumus 
homines. We have already heard this theme in 10.26. There is no thought of an antithesis 
to God’s anaBera. 

9 Bauernfeind (183) also admits this. 

10 yeitot, ‘and yet’, is classical (Bl.-Debr. § 450, 3). In LXX: IV Macc. 2.6. 

11 In ZNW 31 (1932), 86f., O. Lagercrantz has shown that Luke here twice prefers a 
co-ordination to subordination: the rain makes the xatoot fruitful, and gladness over the 
nourishment thus brought to men fills their hearts. This construction is for one thing 
determined by considerations of sound and rhythm, for another it avoids strings of genitives 
dependent one on the other (Bl.-Debr. § 442, 16). ob% auaprupov—another litotes. 
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In Chapter 17, verses 24f. correspond to this part of the speech.! 

VERSE 18: ‘Scarcely were they able with these words to dissuade the people 
from offering them sacrifice-—so profound was the impression the miracle 
had made. From early times this conclusion was felt to be inadequate: C 81 
sy?” supply the missing flourish (to the best of their incapability) by adding 
t... but to go home, every one’.* On tod uh Ovew see Bl.-Debr. § 400, 4f. 

VERSE 19: A new scene opens;? there is no indication that Luke meant 
it to be taken as occurring on the same day.* Jews from distant Antioch 
and the nearer Iconium (it seems there were no Jews in Lystra) foment the 
mob and stone Paul? who, as presumably dead, is dragged outside the city. 

VERSE 20: It is assumed that the enemies of the victim have departed, 
thinking him dead, and that now his fellow-Christians are standing about him. 
Some manuscripts have elaborated the scene. Paul recovers consciousness, 
contrives to re-enter the town, and next day, accompanied by Barnabas, 
pursues his way to Derbe.—B*° DE read padytéy abroü; cf. comment on 
9,25. 


At first sight the earlier critics seem to have little help to offer here. 
Hilgenfeld (Acta Ap., 283f.), Clemen (Paulus I, 231f.), Jüngst (131f.) and later 
Loisy (548ff.) explained the whole passage as the work of the redactor; 
Spitta (169f.) limited the redactor’s share to verses 15b-17, Sorof (83ff.) on the 
other hand to verses 8-lla. This seems once again to call in the source- 
critics’ deus ex machina, the redactor, to efface whatever each particular 
scholar did not find to his liking. But this picture changes if we see the results 


1 Bauernfeind thinks that verses 15-17 are addressed only to individual members of 
the excited throng (183). But this is compatible neither with the formal, carefully chosen 
language nor with the precisely marked-out structure of the whole: 1. we are not gods, 2. but 
over against the idols we proclaim the true God, the creator, 3. who has indeed never before 
revealed himself to you, 4. but yet has always borne witness of himself in the blessings of 
nature. Loisy was wrong to suggest that this speech was a waste of breath (556), for it 
achieves the immediate end of preventing the sacrifice; Luke does not mean to expound the 
whole kerygma, for which Chapter 17 will offer a better occasion. 

2 Accepting this addition, Zahn interprets: ‘that’s enough of talking for the present* 
(479). But see Nestle in ZNW 7 (1906), 259f. 

3 The Western text effects a transition with diarpıßövrav aùtõv ual dSacxndvtov. 
Zahn (480) adopts not merely this but also the broad tableau inserted by C 81 sy™™*. 

* The scene has been prepared by 14.5. The stoning of course does not take place 
according to the procedure described in the Mishnah. Stones are just thrown at Paul, who 
doubtless speaks of the same incident in II Cor. 11.25—äro& &Xıd&adnv. 

5 Some considerable time must have elapsed before 1. news reached Antioch that 
Paul was in Lystra, 2. Jews from Antioch came to Lystra and 3. they worked up the popu- 
lace to the point where a stoning could be dared. But this secondary consideration does not 
Seles the narrator, nor does he suggest any reason for the Christians’ failure to protect 
Paul. 

6 Zahn puts them all together to produce the following text: ‘And the disciples 
surrounded him’ (when it is too late!) ‘and when the multitude had departed and the day 
declined and it was evening, he stood up...’ (481). 
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of this criticism in the light of Formgeschichte. Then Spitta’s judgement gives 
expression to the recognition that stylistically the address of 14.15b-17 is an 
independent unit which clearly stands out from its surroundings and belongs 
in terms of literary genre with the other speeches in Acts, above all that on the 
Areopagus. Again, Sorof’s discrimination of 14.8-1la signifies that these 
verses contain the kind of miracle- or healing-story common in Acts, whereas 
the continuation is essentially different in character. In Sorof, moreover, we 
already find an idea which Bauernfeind will later revive, namely that 14.11b- 
20 may derive from a tradition whose hero was Barnabas, not Paul. And, at 
bottom, Harnack’s theory (Beiträge III, 153; ET) is also very modern: that 
the Antiochian source to which Chapters 13 and 14 belong contained no 
more than the missionary route together with a few anecdotes; all the rest is 
the work of Luke, who made of them a ‘story’. This is little different from 
Dibelius’ conviction (Studies, 20f.) that the section is based on a travel- 
report, supplemented by an isolated story. 

Such insights, derived from consideration of the form, establish the 
plausibility of at least one conclusion (already demonstrated in our detailed 
commentary): the passage is one unit in the sense that it all came from Luke’s 
pen, but this is not to deny that its raw material is of varied origin. To shed 
more light on these questions, and illuminate the composition as a whole, 
let us analyse the section more closely, noting especially whether the narrative 
shows internal contradictions. We are thus not yet concerned with the actual 
scene which took place during Paul’s mission in Lystra, but with the report 
which Luke has supplied. 

The narrative begins in verse 8 like one of the familiar healing-stories: 
the ailment of the sick person is described. It is even described three times— 
‘crippled’, ‘lame from birth’, ‘had never walked’. This has nothing to do 
with redactional growth; Luke is simply emphasizing the gravity of the 
disability to which the miracle puts an end, thus indirectly making it com- 
prehensible why it exercised so strong an effect on the Lycaonians, The simi- 
larity of this miracle to that of 3.2ff. has prompted Zeller and others to sur- 
mise that the author wished to create a ‘pendant’ to Peter’s miracle. But the 
agreements consist simply of what is typical of such stories and do not derive 
from any tendentious purpose. At one point however the present story very 
significantly differs from the other: the healing is preceded by the cripple’s 
faith tod cwOjvau, and this faith has been awakened by Paul’s preaching. It is 
true that this preaching is but lightly denoted by ‘he heard Paul speaking’, 
and the reader may easily fail to take the point. But on Luke’s presentation 
the miracle of the healing occurred only because that preaching had created 
the precondition for it. For this reason alone it is worth while to look into it 
more closely and ask why Luke placed so little stress upon it. 

As verses 11ff. imply, Paul (like Barnabas) is unfamiliar with the Lyca- 
onian vernacular, therefore he must speak Greek to the crowd. Luke nowhere 
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implies that the Lycaonians did not understand Greek; the example of the 
cripple shows on the contrary, that Paul’s words were understood. If it be 
objected that the cripple was just an exception, one need only point to verses 
15-17, where the two missionaries’ remonstrations in Greek succeed in dis- 
suading the populace, hence have been understood. The nörıs xaténavoay 
of verse 18 does not mean that the Lycaonians had difficulty in grasping the 
sense of the Greek; Luke is emphasizing once again the overwhelming impres- 
sion created by the miracle, which makes them reluctant to abandon their 
plan of homage. Luke, then, presents the question of language exactly as our 
other knowledge would lead us to expect—the Lycaonians understand Greek 
like their contemporaries all over the Near East, whereas the two missionaries 
were unacquainted with Lycaonian. This is most important for the evaluation 
of what follows. 

Paul is speaking to the populace—the 6yAct—apparently in some kind of 
open public space, perhaps at the city gates. There is no mention of a syna- 
gogue; the presence of Jews is not assumed at all in the Lystra story—the 
audience is Gentile! It is the Apostle’s first sermon to Gentiles delivered 
without any connection with the synagogue and the facilities it offered to 
Gentile sympathizers. To meet such a case, the model sermon with which we 
are familiar from Peter’s speeches, and also from Chapter 13, will no longer 
serve. There Luke had given in extenso Paul’s first missionary sermon to the 
Jews; but he tells us nothing of the contents of Paul’s first missionary sermon 
to the Gentiles. A reason at once suggests itself: understandably enough, he 
was saving up this theme for the great scene on the Areopagus. This, coupled 
with 14. 15-17, allows us to recognize the broad lines of Pauline preaching to 
the Gentiles, as Luke conceived it. The speaker takes pagan polytheism as his 
starting-point and urges his listeners to turn from vain idols (uar«ı«) to the 
living God who made heaven and earth, and who has proved his goodness in 
the bounties of nature. Having established this basic theology, the speaker 
may now pass on to the sending of Jesus and speak of this carne and his 
owrmota (cf. 2.21, 40, 47; 4.9, 12; 5.31; 11.14; 13.23, 26, 47; 16.17, 30; 
27.20, 31, 34; 28.28). That in this assumption we are not departing from the 
Lucan text is proved by the formulation in verse 9: niot tod owÖhvar. It 
presupposes that Paul has been speaking of Jesus as owrnp. The reason why 
Luke merely hints at this, and does not use the name of Jesus even in the word 
of healing, becomes immediately transparent when we realize the difficulty 
which he thus evades: a preacher who proclaims a new faith, inveighing 
against the old gods, could not be mistaken by his hearers for one of those 
very gods! But if the content of this sermon is virtually suppressed, and only 
the miracle put before the reader, it will not seem implausible that these 
pagans should take Paul and Barnabas to be (their own) gods. This of course 
does not really remove the contradiction in the narrative, but renders it 
invisible. 
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Now according to Luke the Lycaonians not only took the missionaries 
for gods, but called them Zeus and Hermes. Why did he choose this pair? 
Were these names given by a tradition, and if so, by which? Zahn boldly main- 
tained (475) that Zeus and Hermes were worshipped together in the temple 
mentioned at verse 13. But the text says nothing of this, and Malten (see 
p. 427 n. 1 above) rightly points out that research has never discovered an 
instance of Zeus and Hermes as ‘suvvaoı’. Hence reference has been made 
to that Phrygian legend which Ovid has preserved in a Hellenistic version in 
the eighth book of his Metamorphoses: Zeus and Hermes visiting, in human 
guise, Philemon and Baucis. Zahn, however, draws attention to the fact that 
in the original legend the divine pair bore other, Phrygian names; he thinks 
of Pappas (=Zeus) and Men (=Hermes). But Men—even if later equated 
with Selene because of the similarity to Greek wiv (‘ moon’, ‘month’)—was 
in fact the paramount male deity of the Anatolians, who worshipped him in 
conjunction with the Near-Eastern mother goddess (Ramsay, The Cities of 
St. Paul, 285ff.). Thus the rendering of the Phrygian divine couple as Zeus and 
Hermes is solely due to the Hellenistic mythology preserved in Ovid’s version. 
That Luke’s story is Hellenistic in its affinities is moreover illustrated by the 
reason he gives for the identification of Paul with Hermes: ‘because he did 
the speaking’. This idea admittedly has in Hellenism another meaning than 
in our story: Hermes is ‘the one who does the talking’ as the messenger of 
the gods, who conveys the orders, for example of Zeus their king. That Zeus 
quietly sits by and Hermes speaks for him is a conception alien to Hellenistic 
mythology. The identification of Paul with Hermes (and hence of Barnabas 
with Zeus) is thus strictly speaking not justified by reference to this particular 
trait of Hermes. 

To Luke, however, these identifications are of extraordinary importance. 
For only if Barnabas 1s Zeus is the appearance of the priest of Zeus with the 
sacrificial oxen conceivable, and with this the deification of the Apostles 
reaches its climax. But is it really conceivable? It must be admitted that Loisy 
is right: that the priest of Zeus would immediately believe that the two 
wonder-workers were Zeus and Hermes, and hasten up with oxen and garlands, 
is highly improbable, quite apart from the fact that the animals had first to 
be brought from the pasture and the garlands woven. It is not only the 
priest’s credulity, moreover, but that of the people which is unconvincing. The 
healing of the cripple was admittedly a great miracle. But surely not so great 
as to persuade the Lycaonians that their very gods stood in their midst. If 
two Jewish exorcists heal a cripple, they may reasonably be regarded as great 
magicians, but no more. Jacquier, it is true, suggests (425) that celestial visita- 
tions would have been nothing out of the ordinary to this ignorant, super- 
stitious folk. But this is going too far. Even if the old Phrygian legend re- 
counted such a visit, this was still not something ordinary, of which the healing 
of an invalid would immediately put one in mind. 
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With this the difficulties are by no means at an end. The speech now made 
by Paul and Barnabas does not—as we have seen—go beyond what Paul 
will already have said in his address before the miracle. If the arguments 
now adduced restrain the Lycaonians from the sacrifice, then had they been 
advanced before, it would never have come to the point of an attempt to 
sacrifice. 

In the face of these difficulties it is all the more important to understand 
how Luke entangled himself in such toils. If Tim. 3.10f. (‘you followed me 
in... the persecutions, the sufferings, which befell me in Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra’) proves that among the Pauline congregations there was current a tra- 
dition according to which Paul had had to endure persecution and suffering 
in the three towns (named according to the order of the first missionary 
journey). This tradition was also known to Luke, and probably formed the 
backbone for his account of the journey in Asia Minor. But he rightly judged 
that the underlying tone of suffering, which this tradition bears in IL Tim., 
was out of key with his own general conception. For even if he foreshadows 
Paul’s travail in the story of his call (9.16), even if he does not suppress the 
persecutions at Antioch and Iconium, the stoning at Lystra, yet it is not the 
power of Christ in the weakness of Paul that he portrays, but the power of the 
Lord in the power of his disciple. Accordingly Luke obviates the impression 
of negative subjection and weakness, which the flight and suffering of the 
missionaries might evoke, by the way in which he arranges these events. In 
the sojourn at Antioch the real emphasis falls on Paul’s speech and his 
solemn parting from the hidebound Jews. When Paul and Barnabas are 
expelled it is they who, with a magnificent gesture, draw the line of division: 
it is they, not their opponents, who appear to have the initiative. As for the 
dtwyyog in Iconium, its edge is blunted by the fact that, strengthened by 
miracles, the missionaries have already long been active there and are able in 
good time, evading the persecution, to seek out a new mission field. The real 
suffering remained to be reported at Lystra: the stoning. This time, by recount- 
ing how the ‘Apostles’ were taken for gods, Luke reaches a highpoint in the 
demonstration of apostolic powers which wholly eclipses the ensuing “pas- 
sion’. Luke has treated this story (see Intro. §6, p. 88) with loving care, lavishing 
on it all the arts of his literary culture to make it vivid, impressive. First in 
verse 8 he laid the greatest possible stress on the disability whose healing 
gives rise to the whole succeeding episode. Then he took pains to make the 
‘deification’ as convincing as possible. The Hellenistic version of a Phrygian 
legend supplied him with a pair of divine visitants—who had, moreover, 
appeared in Phrygia, not far from the region of the story. Even so, it was no 
easy matter to present the identification of the missionaries with just these two 
gods convincingly. Luke did not follow the path of several modern commen- 
tators, adducingas the reason the majestic bearing of Barnabas. Hechose torely 
on the oratorical role of Paul. Nothing in the text supports the conjecture that 
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Barnabas stood at the centre of the original tradition. That the preacher Paul 
was taken for the ‘spokesman’ Hermes was a thoroughly risky assertion. 
But it enabled the silent Barnabas to be identified with Zeus, and thus allowed 
the priest of Zeus to be introduced. He is the professional representative of 
pagan religion. So long as only the crowd regard the missionaries as gods, this 
valuation lacks official sanction. The veneration of the Christians becomes a 
serious matter only at the moment when the priest of Zeus is prepared to set 
the seal of his sacrifice on the popular homage. 

It is now high time for the narrator to swing the helm. Having shown that 
the messengers of Christ need fear no comparison with the Betor &vVOowxor of 
paganism, he must show the humility with which they turn attention away 
from themselves to the God who made heaven and earth. That Jesus is not 
mentioned here is explained by the situation: the proclamation of the true 
God is meant in this context only to prevent the confusion of Paul and 
Barnabas with false ones, not to develop the whole kerygma. The missionaries 
succeed in their remonstrations, though in pdédwg xarenaucav the un- 
precedented effect of the miracle echoes once again. 

The reader is now inwardly proof against being misled even by the story 
of the stoning of Paul. The machinations of his old enemies, the Jews of 
Antioch and Iconium, combined with the fickleness of the Gentiles (who, 
however, according to Luke’s wording do not take part in the stoning), 
appear to have cost Paul his life. But suddenly he stands up, re-enters the 
town, and the morrow sees Paul and Barnabas once more take the road. It is 
a moot point whether Luke intended this rapid recovery to be seen as a special 
divine miracle. He has recounted the Apostle’s sufferings with such brevity 
that the Western scribes—h especially—felt expansion was called for. Ephraem 
Syrus (Beg. III, 420) succumbed even more wholeheartedly to this temptation; 
but Zahn also (418f.) regarded a good part of these accretions as the ‘origi- 
nal version’ of Acts. All of them, however, run counter to Luke’s intention 
of playing down these nadAuore. The sufferings are quickly overcome, but 
no special intervention of God is discernible in the fact. On the very next 
day Paul is capable of resuming his mission with full energy and vigour. 

If Hilgenfeld, Clemen, Jiingst and Loisy ascribe the whole episode to 
the redactor, they are expressing in their own way their sense that here we 
have not a historical report, but a story devised for edification—Bauernfeind 
unreservedly writes in terms of a legend. It is indeed merely right to acknow- 
ledge that in applying to Luke the yardstick of the modern historian we do him 
an injustice. For he lived in the tranquil conviction that the history of the 
apostolic mission was essentially a triumphal procession (albeit interrupted 
by occasional reverses) and must therefore be recounted as such. 
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21 And when they had preached the gospel to that city, and had made many 
disciples, they returned to Lystra and to Iconiumand Antioch, ?? strengthen- 
ing the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, and 
that ‘through many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of God’. 
23 And they appointed elders for them in every congregation, and when they 
had prayed with fasting they commended them to the Lord in whom they 
had believed. ** And passing through Pisidia they came to Pamphylia; 
25 and after they had spoken the word in Perga, they went down to Attalia, 
26 and from thence they sailed to Antioch, whence they had been committed 
to the grace of God for the work which they had fulfilled. 2’ And when 
they had arrived and had gathered the congregation together, they reported 
all that God had done with them, and that he had opened a door of faith for 
the Gentiles. 7° And they remained no little time with the disciples. 
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VERSE 21 picks up v. 7 (xxet evayyedılöuevor Hoav) with ebayyeACouevor, 
The present participle alongside the aorist poOytetcavtes thus becomes 
intelligible. Paul and Barnabas ‘evangelize’ Derbe—the unimportant 
reeplywpog is no longer mentioned—and a large! congregation is founded 
there (see on 20.4). Thereupon the missionaries begin to retrace their steps 
by the same route. 


1 On lxavdc see note to 14.3. 

2 Why did they not pursue their journey over the Taurus to Cilicia? Zahn (483 n. 3) 
argues that they did not shun the Taurus passes and ‘rude Cilicia’ (Strabo) because of the 
lateness of the season—the return via Perga was far more perilous. It was only concern 
for the communities that made them return by the same road.— Ramsay explains that the 
missionaries’ expulsion by the municipal authorities (14.5) would only be valid for the 
latter’s twelve months of office (The Cities of St. Paul, 372ff.). 
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VERSE 22 shows marked Lucan style, even in the transition to direct 
speech.’ For éuyéve tH nicte? cf. 11.23 rooouevo tH xvetw and 13.43 
noocuévw TH yeoute: all three instances mean ‘remain a Christian’. On 
TaoaxnrodvTEs ... StL see Bl.-Debr. § 397, 6 and 479, 2. ‘Through many 
tribulations’: 1.e. persecution is to be the lot not only of Apostles but of 
Christians in general. ‘Enter the kingdom of God’ seems to imply that for 
the Christians this is accomplished in their death (cf. Luke 16.19ff. and 
23.43).° 

VERSE 23: That Paul and Barnabas everywhere appointed elders* agrees 
indeed with Titus 1.5, but not with the community organization which emerges 
from the genuine Paulines. Luke has simply taken for granted that the 
ecclesiastical constitution of his own day already existed in the time of Paul. 
yetpotovew means not election by the congregation but selection by Paul and 
Barnabas. On the attendant prayer and fasting see notes to 13.3.° Pluperfect 
renıorebxeicav is explained by Bl.-Debr. § 86 (cf. 4.22 yeyöveı). 

VERSE 24: SteAQdvteg obviously means in this instance a mere passing- 
through without further missionary activity (see comment on 13.6). Miodio 
(xao« understood): ‘Pisidia is a mountainous country bounded on the North 
by Phrygia, on the South by Pamphylia, on the West by Lycia and on the 
East by Isauria’ (Jacquier 435). The savage hill-tribes of Pisidia did not 
understand Greek. 

VERSE 25: AaAew Toy Aöyov of Christian missionary preaching: see 
comments on 4.29. It is only now, on the return-journey, that any preaching 
in Perga® is reported, but of its outcome we are told nothing. D 614 min add 
a mission in Attalia, a port founded (Jacquier 436) by King Attalos II of 
Pergamum (159-138 B.c.). 

VERSE 26: xaxetOev, ‘thence’, is one of Luke’s favourite words (Acts 
7.4, 16.12, 20.15, 21.1, 27.4 and 28.15). It is clear from 13.4 that Luke 
knew Seleucia to be the port of Antioch. If he does not mention it here, 
but simply says ‘they sailed to Antioch’, we may conclude that at 13.13 


1 See p. 142 n. 2 above on 1.4; cf. also 17.3. 

2 ztarıs=fides quae creditur as in 13.8 and 24.24. 

3 According to Beg. IV, 168, the eschatological sense is meant: the persecutions in 
Iconium and Lystra are regarded as ‘woes’ of the last days. But for Luke these incidents 
already lay far back in the past, and hence could not have any eschatological meaning. 
Furthermore, Luke had abandoned expectation of the imminent end. 

+ According to Zahn (484) they had been prevented from making such appointments 
by the sudden persecution. Zahn combines this argument with another: so long as Paul and 
Barnabas were busy laying the foundation with their preaching, the occasion for them did 
not exist. 

* The content of the prayer is indicated by ‘they commended them to the Lord’ 
(similarly 20.32): cf. Ps. 31.6. 

6 As the allegedly more difficult reading, many editors have put the eig [lépynv of 
N* A gigin the text. In fact the substitution of eig for &v is frequent and anything but 
abnormal in Hellenism (Bl.-Debr, § 205). 
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Attalia was omitted for similar reasons of concision. ‘Committed’ to the 
grace of God’ is part of the Christian vocabulary of devotion and probably 
Originated in a prayer. The very cautious expression 60ev joav xtA. avoids 
attributing to men the initiation of the missionary journey; eig Epyov echoes 
13.2. 

VERSE 27: Likewise for the sake of brevity Luke writes ‘they gathered the 
congregation together’: he does not by any means regard the community 
as subjects of their leaders (see on 15.22). dca Erotnoev xtA: TOlELV peta 
twos (cf. 15.4) for motetv zive, ‘to do something [good] to someone’ occurs 
in later parts of LXX.? örı Avorfev xt. is no chance reminiscence of 11.18 
(Loisy 562): God has opened the door of faith to the Gentiles.’ avayyé\\o 
means to ‘make report’. 

VERSE 28: A considerable interval* accordingly elapsed between the 
first missionary journey and the journey to Jerusalem (15.2). Luke does not 
present the situation as if the news of the Gentile mission immediately 
brought the Jerusalemites into action. 


The whole of this conclusion is in the style of edification so dear to Luke. 
Verse 26 announces the completion of the work spoken of at 13.2, and verse 
27 leaves no possible doubt as to whom the reader should regard as the real 
subject of this ‘first missionary journey’: not Barnabas and Paul, still less the 
congregation of Antioch, but God, who opens the door to faith for the 
Gentiles. 

After Luke’s account of the Apostles’ ‘deification’ in Lystra, such a 
reminder may seem tous timely indeed. But Luke will scarcely have felt that he 
required a self-correction. He was moved—as is particularly evident from the 
preamble and the conclusion to his account of the journey—by an entirely 
different concern, namely to justify the Gentile mission by removing it out 
of the hands of men and making it an act of God. Seen from the viewpoint 
of composition, the first missionary journey is the necessary preparation 
for the vindication and official acknowledgement of the Gentile mission in 
Chapter 15: it is the Holy Spirit which sends out the messengers of God; 
it was the Holy Spirit which empowered Paul to punish Elymas with a miracle 
that converted the proconsul. Then Paul’s sermon in Pisidian Antioch shows 


1 In LXX xapadtdwut means ‘deliver’ in an unfavourable sense (into the hands of 
enemies etc.). 

2 Tob. 12.6 and 13.7 (6), Judith 8.26 and I Macc. 10.27. But the expression also 
occurs in Hermas Sim. V 1.1, and the Papyri (Beg. IV, 169). 

3 Here lotic again includes what we would now call Christianity. The expression 
has two implications: 1. God has given the Gentiles access to true piety (Bauer, Wb 1316), 
2. thereby they also have access to God himself. 6sea—cf. I Cor. 16.9, II Cor. 2.12 and 
Col. 4.3. 

* Like the expressions from Chapters 13 and 14 adduced by Jacquier (438f.), the 
litotes obx dAlyoc (see 12.18) betrays the hand of Luke. 
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the Jews how the God of Old Testament Heilsgeschichte has fulfilled his 
promises in Jesus, and granted the remission of sins. Separation from the 
blaspheming Jews and exultant acceptance by the Gentiles becomes typical 
for the Christian mission. In Lystra, the enthusiasm of the Gentiles—however 
blindly mistaken—builds up to an unsurpassable climax (an aspect of the 
story which should not be overlooked), Then comes a harmonious aftermath 
in Derbe, and the consolidation and organization of the local congregations 
crowns the whole. Soon our travellers have landed where they started. The 
circle is complete, the work accomplished. 

How much of this composition rests on ancient sources? In regard to 
this question scholars divide into three groups. The situation is at its simplest 
for exegetes like Zahn: since he regards the ‘we’ in the Western text of 11.28 
as the original, he can assume that Luke himself, resident in Syrian Antioch, 
heard Paul and Barnabas give their own account of the voyage. 

Alas, nothing that the text yields justifies this optimism. Neither the 
Bar-Jesus story nor that of the events at Lystra reproduces a first-hand account. 
Hence Dibelius considered another solution more probable: Chapters 13 
and 14 are based on an itinerary, in which Luke has intercalated two or three 
anecdotes, As we have seen above (p. 401), Harnack had paved the way for 
this view of the chapter. Now the details about the journey certainly do recall 
those of the later chapters which are generally ascribed to an itinerary. But 
Bauernfeind is right to warn against allowing this resemblance to make us 
overlook the crucial difference: the details of the Cyprus mission are so sparse 
and vague, the tale of events in Pisidian Antioch so artificially constructed, 
that there can be no question of an old itinerary here. If Luke knew nothing 
about the first part of the journey beyond the blinding of Elymas and the 
conversion of the proconsul, he could easily have supplied the other details 
without the aid of any tradition. For the second part of the journey, again, 
acquaintance with some such tradition as is visible in II Tim. 3.11 would 
have been basis enough. We could even understand the description of the 
return journey on the old roads to mean that the author had no information 
for the rest of the journey, and therefore concluded that the missionaries had 
not called at any towns previously unvisited, especially since he considered 
the consolidation of the communities by the appointment of elders as abso- 
lutely essential, and therefore actually to have taken place. 

This describes the position adopted by a second group of expositors, who 
believe that only isolated details of the first missionary journey can be traced 
back to traditions. 

The third group, represented by men like E. Schwartz and Loisy, believe 
that the first missionary journey never took place, but is a distorted reflection 
or fictive double of the second. The mission to Cyprus is a parallel to that 
related in 15.39, while the real counterpart of the Asia Minor adventures is 
to be found in 16. 1ff. 
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In this radical criticism, of course, still other arguments enter into play: 
first the conjecture that John the son of Zebedee met his death at the same 
time as his brother James, with the consequences this entails; and secondly— 
and only this concerns us here—Paul’s description in Gal. 1.21 of his activities 
following his first visit to Jerusalem. Here Paul says merely that he went 
‘into the regions of Syria and Cilicia’. This detail would not in itself have 
sufficed to call the Acts account into question. But the peculiar thing is that, 
although Luke says nothing of any mission in Syria and Cilicia, he has the 
so-called ‘Apostolic Decree’ of 15.23 addressed to the communities of 
‘Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’, then in 15.41 shows Paul ‘confirming’ 
those very communities of Syria and Cilicia of whose founding he had nothing 
to say. 

This state of affairs has constrained scholars like Jeremias, who—with 
good reason—considers the radical conclusions unfounded, to assume that, 
misled by a duplicate account of Paul’s journey to Jerusalem with Barnabas 
(11.30/12.25-15.2ff.), which he did not recognize as such, Luke put the 
first journey in the wrong place; Paul and Barnabas undertook it after, not 
before, the agreement at Jerusalem. If this hypothesis is to be sustained 
then one may not with Wellhausen and Ramsay assume that the first journey 
took years to complete. Actually the events of this journey can be accom- 
modated between the early spring and the autumn of a single year. Further, 
it is not hard to see why Luke was inclined to put this journey before Chapter 
15; he possessed no tradition about the mission to Syria and Cilicia which 
would have enabled him to show how Paul stepped to the fore and how 
God ‘opened the door of faith’ to the Gentiles. 

Though scarcity of material prevents our establishing this thesis on 
the highest level of historical certainty, it may finally be said for it that a 
mission proceeding from Antioch precisely at this juncture would be par- 
ticularly easy to understand. It was indeed natural that, once the parent 
community had recognized their mission, the Antiochians should no longer 
have rested content with the existing limitations of their work, and gave 
their most capable missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, a free hand for an ad- 
vance into the latter’s native Cyprus and into the region in the south of 
Galatia which, in consequence of strong Jewish settlement, offered fertile soil 
for the dissemination of the gospel. That this theory is preferable by far to 
the unrestrained reckoning with a redactor—which has meanwhile been 
fairly generally abandoned—is a matter of course. 

Thus we obtain as the most probable conclusion: the account in Chapters 
13 and 14 actually deals with a journey that did not take place until after the 
concordat at Jerusalem. The basis in tradition is slender, but enough to 
warrant that such a journey really did occur. 
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GENTILE FREEDOM FROM THE LAW ADMITTED 
IN JERUSALEM 


1 Now some men came down from Judaea and taught the brethren: ‘Unless 
you are circumcised after the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved.” ? And 
when Paul and Barnabas began no small quarrel and disputation with them, 
it was resolved that Paul and Barnabas and some others should go up to 
Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders about this question. ° So then, sent 
on their way by the congregation, they passed through Phoenicia and Samaria, 
recounting the conversion of the Gentiles: and they caused great joy to all the 
brethren. * When they came to Jerusalem, they were received by the con- 
gregation and the Apostles and the elders, and they related all that God had 
done with them. ° But there rose up some of the sect of the Pharisees who 
believed, saying: “It is necessary to circumcise them, and charge them to keep 
the law of Moses.” © And the Apostles and the elders gathered together to 
consider this matter. 7 And when there had been much disputation, Peter 
stood up and said to them: ‘Brethren, you know how from early days God 
made choice among you that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear the word 
of the gospel and believe. ® And God, the knower of hearts, bore them 
witness, giving them the Holy Spirit just as he did to us; ? and he made no 
distinction between us and them, cleansing their hearts by faith. 1° Now 
therefore why do you tempt God, in that you wish to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 
11 But we believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus in 
the same manner as they.’ 1? And all the congregation kept silence; and they 
listened to Barnabas and Paul rehearsing what signs and wonders God had 
wrought through them among the Gentiles. 1% And when they had finished 
speaking, James answered, saying: ‘Brethren, listen to me: 14 Symeon has 
related how first God saw to the taking out from the Gentiles of a people for 
his name. 1° And with this the words of the prophets agree, as it is written: 
16 “After these things I will return, and I will build again the tabernacle of 
David, which is fallen; and I will build anew the ruins thereof, and I will set 
itup, 17 that the rest of men may seek the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my Name is called, 18 saith the Lord who does these things, known 
(to him) from all eternity.” 1? Wherefore my judgement is that we should not 
burden those among the Gentiles who turn to God, 2° but should charge 
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them to abstain from pollution by contact with idols, and from fornication, 
and from what is strangled, and from blood. *? For Moses from generations 
of old has in every city those who preach him, for he is read in the synagogues 
every sabbath.’ 2? Then the Apostles and the elders, with the whole congre- 
gation, resolved to choose men of their number, and send them to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas: Judas called Barnabas, and Silas, leading men among 
the brethren. ?? And they wrote by them: ‘The Apostles and the elder 
brethren to the brethren of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 
greeting. 7* Since we have heard that some from us have perplexed you, 
unsettling your minds with words, to whom we gave no commandment, 
25 we have resolved with one accord to choose out men and send them to you 
with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 2° men who have hazarded their lives 
for the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. *’ We have therefore sent Judas and 
Silas, who will themselves tell you the same things by word of mouth. 7° For 
it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things: 2? to abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication; from which if 
you keep yourselves, you will do right. Farewell!’ 3° So when they had been 
sent off, they came down to Antioch; and having gathered the congregation 
together, they delivered the letter. °4 And when they had read it, they 
rejoiced at the encouragement. °? And Judas and Silas—who were themselves 
prophets—encouraged the brethren with many words, and strengthened 
them. °° And after they had spent some time, they were sent off in peace by 
the brethren to those who had sent them. °° But Paul and Barnabas re- 
mained in Antioch, teaching and preaching the Word of the Lord, with many 
others also. 
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VERSE 1: Once again Luke replaces Jerusalem (see verse 24!) by Judaea. 
He wishes to avoid creating the impression that the tég! are a Jerusalem 


1 According to Loisy (565), they are the ‘false brethren’ of Gal. 2.4 who ‘slipped in’. 
That these tıves are not identified with the Pharisee converts of verse 5 is attributed by 
Bauernfeind (188)—wrongly—to the use of different sources. 
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delegation. Jerusalemite Jewish Christians come to Antioch—some consider- 
able time after the first missionary journey (14.28)!—and there insist that 
circumcision is necessary for salvation.” 

VERSE 2: This demand provokes turmoil? within the community, 
whose claim to be truly Christian is thus called in question, and lively dis- 
cussions* between Paul and Barnabas’ and the Jerusalem Jewish Christians. 
In this situation it is resolved (éta%av—the community)® to send Paul, 
Barnabas and some others’ to lay the point at issue before the Apostles and 
the elders (who here appear beside the Apostles as members of the court of 
reference). 

VERSE 3: wév ovv (see note to 1.6) marks off the preceding verses as an 
introduction from the episode which now follows (Beg, IV, 171). Asa demon- 
stration of solidarity, the envoys are ‘solemnly escorted’ (Wendt, 227) out 
of Antioch by their fellow-Christians.® The remainder of the verse, in which 
they delight the brethren of Phoenicia and Samaria? with the news of the 
Gentile mission, indirectly informs the reader that 1. Jewish Christian com- 
munities now exist in Phoenicia’? also; according to Acts there are Gentile 


1 Their coming is thus, according to Luke, not a reaction to the first missionary 
journey. 

2 D sy"™ add ‘and walk in the ways of Moses’, because the reviser wishes to emphasize 
that it is not a question of a single commandment only.—The Syriac Didascalia (24) also 
mentions here the prescriptions regarding food.—Luke mentions only circumcision, because 
the conflict about the law was fought out on this particular terrain. 

3 For this sense of or&aıs cf. Acts 19.40, 23.7, 23.10 and 24.5. 

* hrno = ‘disputation’: cf. I Tim. 6.4, II Tim. 2.23 and Titus 3.9 (with, however, a 
pejorative secondary sense). Cytnu« = ‘question at issue’, ‘subject of dispute’, as in 
18.15, 23.29, 25.9 and 26.3 (Preuschen, 93). 

5 According to Preuschen (93), Symeon Niger, Lucius of Cyrene and Manaen are 
perhaps the subject of Era&av. But Luke does not indicate this. No exact tradition is 
discernible. 

6 D makes the men from Judaea the subject of xa&ay and expands the text with the aid 
of I Cor. 7.24 (not Gal. 2.5, as Loisy 566 thinks). The D text evidences the developing 
tendency to have ecclesiastical controversies settled by higher authority; this procedure is 
seen as justified by the example of Jerusalem. As Dibelius rightly stresses (Studies 93), the 
reviser is not prejudiced against Paul; the sting here is actually taken out of the controversy. 

7 Those who wish may find here a place for Titus (Gal. 2.1, 3), about whom Acts is 
consistently silent. But Luke merely wants to describe a formal delegation, which cannot 
consist of two men only when it is a question of so important a matter. 

8 Cf. 20.38 and 21.5. Preuschen’s contention (93) that the report beginning with 
verse 3 takes no nolice of the deputation, and knows only of a journey, rests on misinterpreta- 
tion.—According to Beg. IV 17], a new source begins with verse 3, although Lake notes the 
Lucan style of the verses.—The verse does not justify any source-critical operations.— On 
Sinpxovro see Bl.-Debr. § 327. 

9 When Schlatter writes that Paul and Barnabas did not ‘go up to Jerusalem directly 
from Caesarea’ but ‘first headed into Samaria’, probably to the congregation at Shechem 
(Erl. 4, 130), he unwarrantably supposes that Luke had the same idea of the geographical 
situation as a reader who looks at the map of Palestine in Nestle. Cf. H. Conzelmann, Die 
Mitte der Zeit, 31 n. 1, 51 n. 6 and 57 (ET The Theology of St. Luke, 1960). 

10 See on 11.19. 
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Christians so far only in the Antiochian mission-field; and 2. the mission to 
the Gentiles is gladly welcomed by Christians everywhere. The opposition 
to it can thus come only from a small minority. 

VERSE 4: The solemnity with which the delegates were sent off is matched 
by a similar reception: the delegation is received! in a gathering of the whole 
congregation,” in which the governing body? appear in person, and is 
immediately allowed to present its report.* Luke does not mechanically 
repeat the whole expression from 14.27 (q.v.); but, as verses 3 and 5 show, 
what is meant is not only the miracles but also the great success of the mission, 
the conversion of numerous Gentiles (Loisy, 570). 

VERSE 5: Thereupon Pharisees who have become believers demand that 
the Gentiles must submit to circumcision and keep the whole Mosaic law. 
In contrast to the Western text,” Luke does not make the same men press for 
circumcision in Antioch and in Jerusalem: only a small group in Jerusalem 
think—understandably, given their background—in strict legal terms.® 

VERSE 6 does not depict a separate session of the governing body: 
verse 12 shows that the 77005, the whole congregation, is present’ and by 
no means a silent witness. Luke merely wants to show that at the protest of 
the former Pharisees® the Apostles and elders? immediately take charge of 
the situation. How they bring it under control—through their spokesmen, 
Peter, then James—is shown in the following verses. 

VERSE 7, according to Bauernfeind (189), means ‘But when—even in 
this circle—a sharp conflict arose,’ Peter intervened. But this interpretation 


18 A D 33 81 & give the classical óró. D d sy™# add cyarus to mapedex8nonv. 

2 According to the statements about the size of the Jerusalem congregation, such a 
gathering was of course no longer possible. But in reality Luke always imagines this con- 
gregation only so large that it can assemble in a sizeable hall. 

3 An expression justified by verse 6, though it should not be taken to imply that the 
congregation took no part in the framing of resolutions. 

* Luke intentionally avoids having the question of 15.1f. raised directly: see general 
discussion below. 

5 It identifies the representatives of legalistic piety in verses 1 and 5. This apparently 
makes the narrative tighter, but in fact it creates a difficulty not noticed by Zahn also 
(497ff.): the authoritative position of these men becomes unintelligible in the framework of 
the Jerusalem ecclesiastical organization, and stands in contradiction with 15.24. According 
to Bruce they exceeded the terms of their commission (290). 

6 Since Luke in 26.5 describes the Pharisees as the d&xptBeoztaty atoeorg within 
Judaism, this detail fits his general characterization of this movement. 

7 Dibelius rightly resists the temptation to attribute this apparent discrepancy to the 
use of different sources (Studies, 95 n. 6). Luke was not in a position to present the minutes 
of the meeting, nor was it his ambition to do so. He wishes to depict an assembly of the 
congregation, at first vehemently agitated, then calmed by the intervention of the Apostles, 
represented by Peter. In this aim he succeeded. 

8 Here algeotg means neither ‘heresy’ nor even ‘sect’, but ‘party’ or ‘tendency’ 
(Beg. IV 171; Bauer Wb 46). 

°’ In designating Paul and Barnabas as ‘Apostles’, Schlatter departs from Luke’s 
presentation of things (Erl. 4, 180 et passim). 
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does not fit Luke’s intention.’ By moaAjo Cythoews yevouévys he indicates 
the situation prevailing when Peter rose to speak: speech and counter- 
speech alternate in the assembly. Now, when excitement and conflict have 
reached their peak, Peter intervenes and with one stroke clarifies the situation 
in his address: ‘From the earliest days? God made choice among you? 
that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel and 
believe.’ In this way Peter reminds his audience of the conversion of Cornelius 
(10. 1-11.18) through which God caused the Gentile mission to begin.* 

VERSE 8: God the knower of hearts has borne sure witness® to the 
Gentiles by giving them the Holy Spirit: this is a reminder of 10.44-7. 

VERSE 9: The words ‘and he has made no distinction between’ us and 
them’® appear to add to the foregoing ideas only a comparison with the 
Jewish Christians. But the continuation, ‘in that he cleansed their hearts by 
the faith’ (which he gave them) introduces a new thought: however impure 


1 If mpdg abroug is taken to refer to the Apostles and elders, it would be these who 
were tempting God by seeking to lay an intolerable yoke upon the Gentiles. Luke, however, 
has already in 11.2 avoided presenting the Apostles themselves as in conflict with Peter, 
and he cannot wish to show the reverse here. The conflict is with the little group whose 
descent from Pharisaism prevents their comprehending Gentile freedom from the law. To 
suggest that the controversy raged even in the apostolic core of the Church is to distort 
Luke’s picture. Verse 12, moreover, shows that m&v tò nA7dos had been noisily disputing 
—and this does not mean the Apostles and elders. 

2 Bauernfeind explains the expression thus: ‘Measured by the short length of time, 
spanning under two decades, during which the Christian Church had been in existence, the 
Cornelius episode already lay well in the past’ (190). But Overbeck had already pointed 
out that this reflection on the short life of the congregation, etc., simply cannot be attributed 
to Peter (225). We ought quietly to admit that the expression exaggerates, but was chosen 
to show that the matter was decided long ago. Moreover, it seems also to explain why the 
Christians have (apparently) forgotten it—it happened so long ago! Bruce, however, differs: 
tin the early days’ (of the Church) (292). 

3 LXX frequently renders 2 WA by ZxA&yeodaı èv (which Torrey—Comp. and Date, 


21f.—did not observe): I Sam. 16.9f.; I Kings 8.16, 44; 11.32; I Chron. 28.4f.; If Chron. 
6.5 (twice,), 6, 34 and 7.12; Neh. 9.7. Luke adopts this turn of phrase, felt to be especially 
solemn, but does not use it in the sense of the Hebrew text which LXX reproduces.— 
evoyyédov: again at 20.24. 

* Dibelius rightly stresses that ‘this... allusion to Acts 10.1ff. cannot be understood 
by Peter’s hearers, though it can by readers of the book. For the latter the Cornelius story 
has a normative significance . . . and this is the work of the writer Luke, for he can be shown 
to have expanded the story of Cornelius and endowed it with fundamental importance’ 
(Studies 94f.). Cf. Studies 109ff. and pp. 343ff. above on 10. 1ff. 

5 On the Hellenistic concept xapStoyvmatys see n. 8 on 1.24. As the knower of hearts 
God knows the inner worthiness of persons (De Wette, 226). The expression corresponds 
to 10.34: God is not reoowzoAnuntys. He does not enquire to what people a man belongs 
(that would be consideration of a merely superficial characteristic) but whether he is worthy 
in his heart. 

6 See ThWb TV 501, 20ff. 

7 The LXX construction is Staxplyw ava u£cov. 

8 There is no thought here of the difference between the Pentecostal miracle and the 
ecstatic ‘speaking with tongues’ in 10.46: indeed Luke makes 10.46, even as to wording, 
as reminiscent of 2.11 as possible. 
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the Gentile may be as such in Jewish eyes, God has now created in him an 
inward purity. The idea of the ‘knower of hearts’ denied the difference 
between a devout Jew and a devout Gentile, and seemed to credit man with 
the ability to place himself in a position pleasing to God. Now on the contrary 
God himself appears as the one who produces this situation. In view of 
verse 10, however, it is open to doubt whether in mentioning purity Luke 
had in mind that ‘in Judaistic eyes it was bound up with observance of 
the law’ (Overbeck, 226). 

VERSE 10: ov introduces a deduction: since God has recognized the 
Gentiles, it would amount to defying him! if one were to lay on the neck of 
the disciples? the intolerable yoke? of the law. ‘Strictly speaking’, remarks 
Overbeck, ‘this is arguing from Jewish Christian freedom from the law’ 
(226). It would be more correct to say that the Gentile Christian Luke, who is 
speaking here, has lost sight of the continuing validity of the law for Jewish 
Christians (which he does not contest—cf. 21.21), because all that matters 
to him is to demonstrate Gentile Christian freedom from the law. 

VERSE 11: “We believe that we shall be saved, just like them, by the grace 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Peter speaks in terms familiar to us from Paul. This does 
not mean that Luke wishes to portray him as a Paulinist, or as one who has 
anticipated the Pauline theology. He is making evident the conformity of 
the Jerusalem congregation with the premises of the Pauline mission as he 
sees it.* 

Verses 10f. are in a sense complementary to the story of Cornelius. 
There the mission to the Gentiles was justified, firstly, by the miracles with 
which God inaugurated it, and secondly by the postulate that what matters to 
God is merely whether a man fears him and does right. But here a third and 
fourth basis for the Gentile mission apart from law are made plain: God 


1 The locution is frequent in LXX; with dependent infin., Ps. 78.18: &&emcloacay 
tov Deöv... . TOU itoat Bomar. 

2*To style Gentile converts thus as “disciples” is tantamount to prejudging the 
observances as useless’ (Loisy, 579). 

3 This statement corresponds neither to Jewish nor to Pauline theology. The Jewish 
saw in the law a privilege and a help: the idea of ‘ the yoke (of the law)’ denoted the religious 
duties and contained no complaint that the law was hard or intolerable (cf. Billerbeck I, 
608ff.; Beg. IV, 173f.). The Pauline saw the law as a means by which man sought to attain 
his own glory, and which therefore turned him away from God. Here however we have the 
law seen through Hellenistic Gentile Christian eyes, as a mass of commandments and pro- 
hibitions which no man can fulfil. Luke here is obviously speaking for himself and trans- 
mitting the view of his age and milieu. 

* Bauernfeind asks: *. . . does not Paul himself, in Gal. 2.15f.,imply as Peter’s opinion 
what’ the latter ‘says here in verse 11?’ (190). The answer must be No: the difference 
between trust in God’s saving help and trust in one’s own efforts, which is what Paul 
means in Galatians by justification through faith in Christ and not by works of the law, is 
not in view here. Paul can (in Phil. 3.4ff.) describe himself, in his Pharisee past, as spotless by 
the righteousness of the law, yet he holds this as o~uBaAax.—Pauline concepts are taken over 
by Luke, but not the Pauline theology that puts them to use. motevouey wdnver: cf. 3.18; 
Bl.-Debr. §§ 397, 2; 350. 
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bestows on the Gentiles the necessary purity, and the law is in any case 
impossible of fulfilment.! 

VERSE 12: Peter’s speech puts an end to all conflict within the nX7,0os? 
—the assembly holds its peace? and allows Barnabas and Paul* to relate 
the signs and wonders God has wrought through them among the Gentiles. 
These experiences, in which God’s will became visible, confirm the arguments 
of Peter. Dibelius (Studies, 96) correctly recognizes why Luke does not reveal 
what Paul and Barnabas actually said: the incidents are already familiar to 
the reader from Chapters 13 and 14, whose significance for this scene qua 
Lucan composition now becomes clear.” 

VERSE 13: After Peter and his witnesses, James now steps forward. This 
prepares the reader for his later becoming the leader of the congregation. 
Here Luke assigns him two tasks: first, after Peter’s fundamental address 
James presents the scriptural proof, and secondly he proposes the resolution 
which it is urgent that the assembly adopt. That Luke is not here reproducing 
any historical recollection is proved by verse 17. 

VERSE 14: On &vöpes a&dedgot see note on 1.16. Luke employs the form 
Luucav® to show that James, the Lord’s brother, is speaking Aramaic. 
rp@rov does not mean that what once happened goes back to God’s initiative 
(so Bauernfeind, 191), but harks back to &@’ juepdiv dpxatav.’ Luke makes 


1 But even now the miracles are not forgotten; see verse 12! 

2 ‘All the congregation kept silent’ does not mean that there was no applause (so 
Bauernfeind, 190). When he adds ‘The minute after Peter’s speech remained unforgettable 
to all who took part’ Bauernfeind overlooks the fact that pious tradition readily preserves 
an enthusiastic ‘It is God’s will’, but not a distinctly unedifying embarrassed silence. 
Neither, for that matter, are these words merely an ‘innocuous transitional remark’ 
(Dibelius, Studies 95); the Apostle has restored calm, the Cnzjo1¢ is past, and the governing 
body, now that its witnesses have successfully appeared, can move the decisive resolution. 

3 If ‘Catholic expositors’ have inferred ‘from the oft-stressed silentium’ that ‘only the 
clergy were allowed to speak in the Council’ (Holtzmann, 96), this would not be very flatter- 
ing for the clergy, for it would mean that at least some of them spoke against the Gentile 
mission without the law. Luke allows this opposition to be audible only within the 778oc. 

4 The fact that sometimes Paul (15.2, 22, 35), sometimes Barnabas (15.12, 25) is 
named first is no reason for jumping to the conclusion of different sources: Luke is fond of 
variety. Whether Barnabas enjoyed greater confidence in Jerusalem is not established. 
This holds even for the Lucan presentation of history. 

$ Bauernfeind supplements Luke: Paul must not only have spoken of the miracles, 
but have pointed out that the sola fide belonged to the essence of the faith. For many 
present this was still not clear, while the argument from miracle in contrast was decisive, 
and it was the reminiscence of such witnesses which determined the Lucan presentation 
(191). But what Bauernfeind reasonably feels as a ‘distressing truncation’ on the part of 
Luke was not in fact one for the author himself, hence it is illegitimate to make the deficiency 
good with the aid of Galatians and one’s own historical imagination. 

é According to D. W. Riddle (‘The Cephas Problem and a Possible Solution’, 
JBL 59 (1940), 169-80) this Symeon is a Christian leader distinct from another by the 
name of Peter. Cf. p. 394 n. 4. 

7 Beg. IV 175 objects that the word should then read re@rwc. But Luke is not writing 
classical Greek. 
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James speak with a certain solemn formality: éxecxédato Außeiv! ‘he 
attended to the business of acquiring’ a people from among the Gentiles (note 
the distinction between dads and č0vy). Cf. Dupont, NTS 3 (1957), 41-50. 

VERSE 15: This action of God is confirmed by his words reported in the 
scroll of the ‘minor prophets’ (Beg. IV 176); cf. 7.42 and 13.40f. 

VERSES 16-18: The text here agrees entirely in meaning, and for the most 
part in wording, with LXX.? The Hebrew text would be useless for James’s 
argument, and would even contradict it.” Nearly every expositor concedes 
that the Jewish Christian James would not in Jerusalem have used a Sep- 
tuagint text, differing from the Hebrew original, as scriptural proof.* It is 
not James but Luke who is speaking here. When he speaks of the re-erection 
of the ruined tabernacle of David, he does not see this as the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom, nor does he even see in it an image of the true Israel. 
He conceives it as adumbrating the story of Jesus, culminating in the Resur- 
rection, in which the promise made to David has been fulfilled: the Jesus 
event that will cause the Gentiles to seek the Lord. 

VERSE 19: If the Gentiles are to seek God, they ought not to be deterred 
by the law. Given this understanding of the Amos quotation, the 816-clause is 
genuinely connected to what precedes it. mapevoyAetv® exactly corresponds 


1 Cf. éxetSev apcdcty Luke 1.25 (Bl.-Debr. § 392, 3). For éxeoxébato cf. Luke 1.68, 
78 and 7.16. 
2 LXX has misread IT? for IWT and OTN for OTN (Beg. IV 176.) 


3 “that they may conquer the remnant of Edom and all the nations’. 

* This refutes Torrey’s thesis of a continuous Aramaic source (Beg. IV, 176). Zahn 
makes a desperate attempt to save the speech for James: the LXX text of Amos 9 is perhaps 
more original than the Massoretic, and perhaps a corresponding Aramaic text was used in 
Galilee in James’s time, and familiar to James (521 n. 83). Or perhaps James had in course 
of the years grown familiar with LXX, and here—out ofregard for Pauland his companions— 
spoke Greek, and even cited Amos in the LXX text (similarly Bruce, 298). It is a sorry 
business when a viewpoint has to be defended with such arguments.—J. Munck wrongly 
reads out of the text that according to James God will first raise up Israel anew, and that 
‘when that has happened, it will have an effect on the Gentiles’ (Paulus und die Heilsge- 
schichte, 229; ET Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 1959). Since, as Munck himself sees, 
this is counter to Luke’s view of the Heilsgeschichte and moreover—as he likewise discerns 
—the LXX quotation does not suit in the mouth of James, it follows that we must seek for 
v. 16 a meaning corresponding to Lucan theology. 

5 According to B X C 81 sa the addition ywwotd dr’ aidvoc, absent from both LXX 
and the Hebrew (cf. Isaiah 45.21, ‘that they may know tl¢ dxovor& Erolnoev tata an’ 
aex7c’, and Acts 3.21), refers to taŭra, but the Western text (A d Iren vg sy®™*) creates the 
separate sentence: yyvwordv an’ aldvdcg Eotıy tH xupiw TO Epyov alrou; D offers a confla- 
lion: romosı tata’ yyvwaröv TA. (Beg. III, 144). Loisy conjectures that the B-text 
addition was found by the editor in a testimony book: that God knew (or made known) 
his action from all eternity could have been added in such a book in order to round off the 
quotation (585f.). 

6 LXX employs ragevoyA&w to render various Hebrew verbs. mapa merely reinforces 
évoyrAéu, ‘to burden’ (Beg. IV, 177). Lake’s translation of the aorist, ‘stop overburdening’ 
instead of ‘do not overburden’, credits Luke with an uncommon Atticistic subtlety, and is 
not supported by reference to 1.4 and 15.38. Moreover the Gentiles have not yet been 
saddled with the law; this lies still in prospect. 
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to the émBetvor Cuyov of verse 10: James is now speaking as forcefully of 
freedom from the law as Peter! xotvw, ‘my opinion is’,’ introduces the 
motion which James now lays before the plenary session. 

VERSE 20: Strange as it may at first seem to us, the following four require- 
ments are conceived not as a legalistic imposition on the Gentile Christians, 
but as a concession to them, a meeting halfway.” The ‘burden of the law’ 
from which the Gentiles are to be relieved comprises, firstly and above all, 
circumcision, then the countless other legal prescriptions and prohibitions. 
All this for them now falls away. The ‘pollution by idols’ comes about 
through eating flesh sacrificed to heathen gods;? ‘fornication’ here refers to 
marriage in prohibited degrees of relationship, which the rabbis designated 
as ‘forbidden on account of unchastity’ (Billerbeck II, 729);* ‘what is 
strangled’ denotes flesh slaughtered other than ritually;” ‘blood’ means 
partaking of blood.® 


1 Bee. IV 177 wants to translate ‘I decree’: ‘It is the definite sentence of a judge, and 
the éyw implies that he is acting by an authority which is personal’ (177). But Lake himself 
admits that xptivo can denote merely a recommendation, and that the real resolution is only 
formed in verse 22, by Apostles, elders and the whole congregation. Cf. 16.4 and 21.25. 

2*The content of the Apostolic decree is regarded throughout as a concession to 
the Gentile Christians on the part of the men of Jerusalem, not the reverse’ (Dibelius, 
Studies, 97). 

3 ddoynudrtov tõv elorn = elSwro8dtwv in verse 29: the more sonorous expression 
matches the formal style of the speech (see on verse 14). Beg. V 205 overlooks this. On 
eldmrdbutov see ThWb II, 375f.; Lietzmann, Handb. z. NT: Korintherbr., 4th edn., 48ff. 
and 181ff. on I Cor. 10.20ff.; Billerbeck III, 420f. This is a ban not only on participation 
in pagan cultic meals but on buying sacrificed meat in the market. Rev. 2.20-25 does not 
exhibit ‘a distinct reference to the wording of the decree’ (so Bauernfeind, 194) but alludes 
to Num. 25. 1ff. 

* Here ropvela refers to the forbidden marriages of Lev. 18.6-18 (cf. Billerbeck 
II, 376 and 729; I, 694). Wikenhauser suggests that P45 (without xal thg mopvetacs) may be 
the authentic text (Apg. 141). 

5 mvuxtdv: ‘all flesh of beasts not slaughtered according to Jewish ritual’ (Bauern- 
feind, 196). It is not superfluous to mention «lug as well: ‘In practice the partaking of 
food consisting of or prepared with blood was so different from the eating of 
unritually slaughtered meat that it was certainly advisable to mention them separately’ 
(Bauernfeind, 196f.).—Gen. 9.4 forbids the eating of nvixtóv, Lev. 3.17 the partaking of 
blood; Lev. 17.10-14 combines the two prohibitions. The prohibition is also found in 
Lev. 19.26; Deut. 12.16, 23f. and 15.23. Cf. Billerbeck II, 730 and 733ff. Billerbeck thinks 
the Gentile Christians were forbidden only the flesh of maimed or deceased animals, since 
prohibition of any meat not ritually slaughtered would have imposed on them the very 
burden from which they were to be free.—In this connection it must be considered that as a 
food of the masses meat then played a far smaller part than today. 

6 The Greek text has two versions: 1. mentioning ‘what is strangled’ but without the 
‘golden rule’ (so all uncials save D), 2. without any mention of ‘what is strangled’ but with 
the ‘golden rule’ (so D d Iren Cypr). 

The second, which understands the prohibitions in a ‘moral’ sense (idolatry, fornica- 
tion, murder), was according to G. Resch (Das Aposteldekret nach seiner ausserkanonischen 
Textgestalt, TU N.S. 13, 3) defended as original by Harnack (Beiträge III, 188ff.; IV, 22f.; 
ET), A. C. Clark (The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford 1933, 360f.) and Feine-Behm (Einl., 
9th edn. 83f.). But a later reinterpretation in a ‘ritual’ sense, in which rvıxtöv was added 
(so Harnack), may be considered out of the question. Readily understandable, on the other 
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VERSE 21: The ceremonious way of speaking continues, with the result 
that this verse, though ‘linguistically and textually unobjectionable, is, so 
far as context and meaning are concerned, among the most difficult in the 
New Testament’ (Dibelius, Studies. 97). It gives the justification’ for the 
Immediately preceding verse 20: from ancient times the law has been preached 
in the synagogues of every city, therefore the Gentiles must observe the four 
prohibitions which it imposes also on them. 


hand, is a later reinterpretation in a ‘moral’ sense, in which rvıxröv had to be dropped and 
the ‘golden rule’ added: this removed the contradiction with Gal. 2.6 and furnished a 
welcome summary of Christian ethics. The fact that the uncials (except D) read xat (tov) 
Tevixrod in 15.20, tav muextav in 15.29 and mvixtdév in 21.25 can be explained in the same 
way as the varying order of the prohibitions: Luke is fond of variety in expression. If rvın.cov 
had been inserted later as a gloss, it would not have given rise to such variation. 

At this point Zahn buried his principle of explaining the Western text as original 
(523ff.). He could not have Luke record James's stipulations as ethical in the ‘first edition’ 
but ritual in the second. 

The following are among the scholars who have maintained that the prohibitions were 
originally of a ritual nature: P. Wendland (Urchr. Literaturformen, 2nd and 3rd edns, 320), 
Wendt (232f.), Diehl (bibl.), Preuschen (bibl.), J. Weiss (Das Urchristentum, 235f.; ET 
Earliest Christianity, 1959), Goguel (Intro. III, 187ff.; Naissance du Chr., 329; ET The 
Birth of Christianity, 1953), Loisy (589), E. Meyer (Ursprung und Anfänge des Chr. DI, 
187ff.), Ropes (Beg. Ill, 265ff.), Lietzmann (bibl.), Beyer (95f.), H. Waitz (ZKG 1936, 
277ff.), Bauernfeind (195f.), Cerfaux (bibl.), Dibelius (Studies 98 n. 12), K. Schafer (R.A.C. 
I, 555f.) and W. G. Kimmel (‘Die alteste Form des Aposteldekrets’ in Spiritus et Veritas: 
Festschrift für K. Kundsin, 1953, 83ff.). 

The thesis of Ropes (loc. cit.), that in De pudicitia 12 Tertullian gives the original text 
(without either rrvixtöv or the ‘golden rule’), and the more recent one advanced by Menoud 
that the original text did not contain the prohibitions of mopvela or nvirtöv (‘The Western 
Text and the Theology of Acts’ in Stud. NT Soc., Bulletin If, 1951, 19ff.), have been refuted 
by Kiimmel (see above). 

1 According to Ropes, verse 21 states the justification for the preceding exegesis of 
Amos 9.11f., against which it could be objected that the prophecy meant only the restora- 
tion of the Davidic kingdom. Against this possible objection James is stressing that the 
Jews have synagogues all over the world. Thus, ‘the nations on whom my name is called’ 
covers not only the old Davidic kingdom but the whole civilized world (Beg. IV, 177f.). 
But what reader would have hit upon this meaning? The sarne applies to Dibelius’ similar 
interpretation (Studies, 98). 

Furthermore, ‘Moses’ is not the same as the ‘words of the prophets’ (verse 15). 
Thus the y&p-sentence cannot well refer to verses 16-18, but only to verses 19 or 20. It does 
not fit verse 19: the fact that the Mosaic law is preached everywhere cannot be held to justify 
not inflicting it on the Gentiles. 

Therefore it must apply to the immediately preceding verse 20. The Gentiles must be 
enjoined to abstain from the four things mentioned, because the law preached everywhere 
requires this of them. Deliverance from the ‘burden of the law’ consists in exemption from 
circumcision, which was felt as the really oppressive burden, and from the immense number 
of other commandments and prohibitions. Cf. also Bauernfeind 189 and 194ff. 

It is not merely the very refined style of the speech which makes the verse opaque, but 
also a second circumstance: Luke here is choosing his words with special care in order 
that the tension between Jewish and Gentile Christians may appear as small as possible. 
In 21.20 on the other hand it is clear that James demands consideration for the Jewish 
Christians, who—myriads strong—are all ‘zealots for the law’! In the Cornelius story Luke 
admittedly could not have brought in the four prohibitions, but it is obvious that the 
centurion’s piety could have accommodated them. 
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VERSE 22: James’s proposal is accepted: Apostles, elders and congregation 
resolve! to draw up a letter accordingly and to entrust its transmission to two 
respected members,* who accompany Paul and Barnabas back to Antioch. 

VERSE 23: The nominative absolute yeapavtes refers to the logical 
subject of &öo&e xtA.; such a construction was known to classical Greek also 
(Beg. IV 179). dı& yst9d¢ = ‘by’, of the agent, as very frequently in LXX.’ 
Judas and Silas are not the writers but the carriers of the letter. The placing 
of &dSeAgol in apposition to (&xdatoAct xal) rpeoßbrepor is most unusual.* 
Totg xat? thy xtA,=‘the Gentile Christians in Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia’: this formula comes as a complete surprise, for though Paul, as we 
have seen, mentions his period in Syria and Cilicia (Gal. 1.21), Acts has not 
spoken of any mission in these areas. Yet 15.41 takes it for granted that the 


The origin and validity of the ‘decree’ is dealt with in our general discussion. Here 
however it may be noted that OT itself imposes these commands on Gentiles also (in con- 
trast with circumcision!) in so far as they live among Jews: use of mvixtév and alua is 
forbidden in Lev. 17. 10ff., rropvel« (in the sense of forbidden marriages) in Lev. 18.26 to 
‘the stranger who sojourns among you’ as well. 

1 Here Edo&e denotes not, as in Luke 1.3, private decision but a public resolution 
with force of—holy—law. In this the whole congregation—not merely the governing body 
of Apostles and elders—is associated, though it obviously cannot stand at the head of the 
letter embodying the decision. 

2 The entrusting of the letter not merely to Paul and Barnabas (so B. Weiss), but to a 
special deputation, served both to honour the Antiochian congregation and to stress the 
authority of that of Jerusalem. This is so, whether the story be historically true or not. 

The fyyovpevor (see ThWb I, 909f.) are distinct from the elders: they are not called 
ouutpecButepot. Here the title does not signify ‘honourable’ (Wendt 238) so much as 
‘leading, prominent’ (Bauer, Wb 679). Nothing further is known of Judas Barsabbas. 
He could be a brother of the Joseph Barsabbas of 1.23, but the name Barsabbas is common 
(= the sabbath-born): Beg. IV, 178. Silas is Paul’s travelling-companion of 15.40, and is 
generally identified (Barnikol, Forschungen II, 16, is a dissentient) with the Silvanus named 
in I and U Thess. 1.1 as one of the senders of the epistle and in II Cor. 1.19 as having 
preached with Paul and Timothy in Corinth. I Peter 5,12 makes him the scribe who wrote 
this epistle. Silas is the Greek version of NDRY, which latinized gives ‘Silvanus’. Cf. 


excursus in Windisch, Kath. Briefe (Hdb. z. NT 15, 3rd edn., 1951), 80f. By reading Denez 
here and XtAaca in 17.4, D presupposes a trisyllabic form of the name (Sileas) (Beg. II, 
269f., and IV, 178f.). 

3 So also Acts 2.23, 7.25 and 11.30. In 5.12 and 14.3 (dı& yeıpüv), on the other 
hand, the reference is actually to the hands which wrought the miracle (as in Mark 6.2). 

4 Later MSS slip in a simplifying xai before &SeA@ol; this makes the congregation 
one of the senders of the message. Orig. and sa, also to facilitate matters, drop adeAgol, 
Schwartz (NGG 1907, 271 n. 1) and Preuschen (96) wanted to strike out ‘the Apostles and 
elders’, but that would make it necessary to add ‘in Jerusalem’ after ‘the brethren’. Accord- 
ing to Loisy, the redactor smuggled in the elders, the original having read ‘the Apostles 
and the brethren in Jerusalem’ (597f.). But as Luke again and again uses the address &vdpeq 
&SeAol, it remains possible that he ventured the unusual locution of npeoßürepor adeAgol, 
which is just as difficult to translate. 

5 Such constructions with xar& replace the genitive (Radermacher, 2nd edn., 139; 
Bl.-Debr. § 224, 1). 

6 This designation of course is no more to be found in Luke’s text than ‘Jewish 
Christian’. 
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congregations there were founded with Paul’s assistance (15.36!). 16.4 shows 
that Luke did not regard the decree as applicable solely to the congregations 
named in 15.23 (the mention in 21.25 is to remind the reader, not Paul!); 
according to 15.19 it is intended for Gentile Christians in general.—The form 
of greeting yatpew? usual in antiquity occurs in NT also at Acts 23.26 and 
James 1.1; see Moulton, 179 and Bl.-Debr. § 389 and § 480, 5. 

VERSE 24: The letter harks back to the situation depicted in 15.1f., 
without specifically mentioning the enquiry from the Antiochians. tweés 2& 
Nuav: the ‘men come down from Judaea’ were thus Jerusalemites, though 
admittedly without any mandate.” This implies that the Apostles could 
have sent out messengers with real authority.” As in Gal. 1.7 and 5.10, 
sxokoou means ‘perplex’, ‘throw into alarm or confusion’; dvacxevata, 
‘overthrow’, ‘destroy’, is ‘cultivated Greek’ (Bauernfeind, 193) and ill- 
matched stylistically with tac Puyac Sudv, an expression derived from LXX, 

VERSE 25 announces the first resolution solemnly taken by the assembly,* 
namely to send chosen men with ‘our beloved Paul and Barnabas’.® 

VERSE 26: Paul and Barnabas receive the title of honour ‘men who have 
hazarded their lives? for the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ’, a formula 
resounding with ecclesiastical glory. 


1 «The letter shows in its form no peculiarly Christian deviation from the standard 
ancient epistle’ (Bauernfeind 193, who calls the address ‘undoubtedly old’). 

2 Munck (Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte, 227; ET Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 
1952) cannot find a place for such Jerusalem Judaists in his conception (according to him 
the Judaists are Gentile converts in the Pauline communities who constructed, on the basis 
of Paul’s presentation, a false picture of Jewish Christianity): Luke probably ‘transferred 
these itinerant Judaists from the Pauline mission-field to Jerusalem, since he concentrates 
everything, so far as possible, around the Christian centres’. This is highly improbable. 

3 As with the speeches, so in this letter Luke is constrained to the utmost brevity. 
Here this gives rise to a stylistic deficiency: according to the wording the community of 
Jerusalem could have commissioned people to subvert the souls of the Christians at 
Antioch. Naturally what is meant is just that the persons in question had no mandate and 
could not appeal to the Apostles.—The verse is linked with Luke 1.1 by the fact that both 
have the construction èrs) (neo)... ES0Ee, but this does not justify Preuschen’s conclusion 
that both derive from the same editor (96f.). 

*yevouévorg Suoßuneadsv; Bauernfeind translated this as ‘after we had reached 
agreement’ (192f.) and takes it 2s an indication that ‘even in Jerusalem unity had to be 
struggled for’. But if the formula is anything more than a formal statement that a general 
assembly took place, it is certainly meant to convey not a disunity overcome but the 
unanimity of the decision—‘nous étant mis d’accord unanimement’, as Loisy translates 
(599). 

5 éxAcExuévovug reudbar is an acc. + infin. dependent on ¥soče Autv. Better (though 
probably already outmoded) Greek, and at the same time more intelligible, would have 
been (here and in verse 22) the éxAeCapévorg offered by $*° B A 81, which according to 
Beg. IV 180 is here (but not in verse 22) the original reading. 

6 &yanınzös is a technical term occurring in the Pauline and post-Pauline writings, 
an expression of respect and acknowledgement; in Luke only here. 

7 Probably a customary expression—cf. Rom. 16.4. The Western text—for after all 
Paul and Barnabas are still alive—adds els nmavta neıpaouov (Beg. III, 147). Reminded by 
this verse of 14.19, Loisy attributes it to the redactor (600). The parallels adduced by 
Billerbeck (II, 740) touch only the expression, not the matter. 
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VERSE 27: The praise of the delegates from Antioch has caused a diversion 
from the theme, but now the thought is carried to its conclusion. The tense 
of aneotaixauevischosen from the recipients’ viewpoint, and perhaps this is 
also true of drayy&idovrac.! These men will confirm the contents of the 
letter by word of mouth. tx adt&: the reader already knows what the decree 
will contain, the recipients as yet do not. It is thus evident that the composition 
of the letter goes back to Luke. 

VERSE 28: yao is here a mere conjunctive, and not genuinely causal 
(Jacquier, 464). To the mention of the oral communication of tà adta the 
second resolution is now appended in written form. It is clearly fitting that 
the letter should conclude with this, the all-important message. ‘It has 
pleased the Holy Spirit and ourselves’—the highest supernatural authority 
and the legal earthly authority derived from it stand side by side; cf. official 
decisions, e.g. of the Roman emperors, Josephus, Ant. XVI, 163; E50&E por 
xal TH Eu ovpBovaiw (Bauer, Wb 366). Jacquier (464) cites from Dalman, 
Aramäische Dialektproben 3, an epistle of Rabban Gamaliel to his colleagues 
in the diaspora: ‘It has pleased us and our colleagues...’ In the light of this 
the expression ‘Apostolic Decree’ seems reasonable so far as its second term 
is concerned; but the ‘Apostolic’ is misleading since it attributes to the 
Apostles an autonomy which for Luke they did not possess. “To lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things’: the adverb éxavayxecg 
with an article is quite abnormal.’ 

VERSE 29 repeats the four prohibitions in a slightly different order and 
formulation.* 2& dv xt.: ‘in keeping from these you will do right.’ eb 
mpatete could admittedly also mean ‘it will go well with you’, which would 


1 Contrast Bl.-Debr. § 339, 2c: ‘The present participle may also denote a relatively 
future action.’ The corresponding Lucan relative clause would run of xal wdtol da Adyou 
d&vayyedrovat ta adté. 

2 Once again compression makes for misunderstanding. As is evident from verse 19, 
Luke means to convey not that some burden (though none so great as circumcision) is to be 
laid on the Gentiles, but that zo burden is to be imposed—only the few necessary things. 
Since he did not recognize this, Zahn (539f.) hit upon the singular expedient of construing 
TAéov ... Boos as ‘overburdening’ above and beyond the irreducible onus of exposure to 
temptations from the godless and unbelieving. 

3 Various attempts have been made to eliminate the abnormality. G. J. Moore 
suggested deleting töv as a dittography of todtwv. We could then put a colon after cobtwv 
and translate ‘it is necessary to abstain’, etc.; but such a use of éxavayxesg would itself be 
abnormal. Or the colon could be put after Bapoc and the continuation rendered: ‘only 
from these things is it necessary to abstain’. Klostermann (Probleme im Aposteltext, 1883, 
132ff.) offers another suggestion, making use of Irenaeus and Tertullian: todtwy tõv are 
replaced by ‘apart from the things from which it is necessary to abstain’. If axzyeo@ar is 
taken as a mistranscription of the imperative anéyeoGe (though on occasion the infinitive 
can do duty for the imperative), we obtain: ‘apart from what is necessary; abstain...’ 
(Beg. IV 180f.). 

“The Western text omits ox) rvixzav. & in conformity with verse 20, alters it to 
mvxtov (cf. Beg. III 148). 
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promise a blessing in return for obedience.! D understood itin the sense of 
*do right’, as is clear from its addition gepöpevor Ev 7H Ayla nveßuare. This 
sense is also attested by Ignatius, Eph. 4.2, Smyrn. 11.3, and Justin, Apol. 
28.3. The actual conclusion consists of the familiar ancient formula Zopwobe, 
while elsewhere the conclusions of NT letters (apart from James) bear a 
specifically Christian character. 

VERSE 30: uèv ov again opens a new scene. &roAvbévtec:” the delegates, 
Antiochian and Jerusalemite, are sent off with official ceremony. Luke leaves 
it an open question which of the two groups called the Antiochian congrega- 
tion together; nor does he say to whom the letter was presented; Erıd.dovar 
is a late Greek technical term for handing over a letter (Beg. IV 182). 

VERSE 31: The congregation rejoices at the mapdxAnotc: gig renders this 
word as exhortationem, d as orationem, whereas Jerome more fittingly puts 
consolatione. What is meant, at all events, is the comforting decision that one 
may remain uncircumcised and yet be accepted as a full Christian. 

VERSE 32: The xal of xat «brot should be taken as in verse 27.° The 
fact that Judas and Silas are prophets explains their capacity for napaxAnotc: 
see I Cor. 14.3. As in verse 41, émuotyptCewv denotes the spiritual reinforce- 
ment of the congregation. 

VERSE 33: mownoavtes yodvov: in late Greek ypdvoc can also mean ‘year’, 
but here it implies no more than ‘lapse of time’; xpovov tıya would be the 
normal expression. On the other hand zatetv, in the sense of ‘spend’, ‘stay’, 
is normal usage. &meAvOnanv ner’ elojnvys (with the kiss of peace = fraternal 
blessing) indicates a farewell not merely peaceful but also ceremonious.* 
This brings the whole episode to a harmonious end.” 

VERSE 34 is an interpolation of the Western text, obviously intended to 
mend the inconsistency with verse 40, where it is implied that Silas remained 


1 Zahn’s exegesis is determined by the desire to avoid a conflict with Galatians. 
Hence he wants to see the ‘decree’ as only a ‘recommendation’. With this eb morte fits 
better in the sense of ‘prosperity and success in all the affairs of your calling’, as Zahn with 
unrivalled prosiness puts it (541). Classically, it can in fact do duty for bytalve or yatpe 
(Zahn, 536 n. 13; Beg. IV 181; Bauer, Wb 1386). But as there was also an ancient 
formula for ending letters which ran roughly ‘If you do this, you will do right’, we may 
suppose it here. This is, however, one of the rare occasions when Loisy (602) agrees with 
Zahn. 

2 Despite Beg. IV 181f., the word here naturally does not mean the release of the 
accused as in 3.13, 4.21, 4.23 and 5.40, 

3 Loisy renders as ‘Judas and Silas, who were also prophets’ (605). He and Bauern- 
feind (201) are prepared to see it as a counterpart of 13.1, but what reader would hit upon 
the allusion (already suggested by earlier expositors)? 

4*,.. avec toutes les salutations et voeux de bon voyage usités en pareille circonstance’ 
(Loisy 605). 

5 Later MSS substitute d&roordAous for arootetAnvtas avtotc (Beg. III 148). Zahn 
refuses to understand the ró in the sense of 6x6 (which was however supplanted by ané 
in later Greek: Bl.-Debr. § 232, 2) and finds that ‘the move for the envoys’ return came 
from the men of Antioch; wer’ elenvng is an assurance that this took place in the friendliest 
spirit’ (553 n. 46); one can but shake one’s head over such incomprehension. 
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in Antioch; but instead the inconsistency with verse 33 now becomes 
serious.! 

VERSE 35 is a typically Lucan concluding verse. Barnabas and Paul are 
shown once more bending their common efforts to the task in Antioch before 
their final separation. dudacxovtes corresponds to the dıödaxadoı of 13.1 
and denotes their teaching work in the congregation at Antioch.” ‘With 
many others also’®—so they are not alone in this work: this makes it 
possible for both to leave the city and undertake a mission at a distance 
(Wendt, 239, following B. Weiss) without the risk of harm to the Antiochian 
congregation.* 


1. Analysis of the Text 


This chapter has been the subject of passionate debate among scholars. 
Nearly every one of them has hacked his own way through the jungle of 
problems, and often it was done in a thoroughly violent fashion. Space forbids 
the retracing of all these paths, and it would only be confusing. We therefore 
content ourselves with a few characteristic examples from just before and after 
the turn of the century, and from the present time. They enable us to recognize 
what methods—or lack of method—have been applied to the evaluation of 
this central chapter of Acts. We begin with the late nineteenth-century 
critics. 

First, B. Weiss (Einl.”, 1889; ET), who considered that (a) 15.1 showed 
strife arising out of a dispute in Antioch whereas (b) 15.5 showed the same 
process taking place in Jerusalem; further that in several verses the matter is 


1 Zahn fails to see this and surrenders only ‘Judas departed alone’ as a superfluous 
addition (553). Neither Zahn nor the Western reviser recognized that Luke’s only concern is 
to make Silas and Paul acquainted, not to bring Silas to Antioch with a view to his sub- 
sequent departure with Paul. John Mark is in Jerusalem, yet suddenly sets out for Cyprus 
from Antioch, without Luke’s feeling obliged to tell us how he came there. 

2 The same is said of the Apostles in 5.42. 

3 eta xal: cf. W. Schmid, Der Attizismus, Vol. 3, 1893, 337—xal between prep. 
and noun is a usage found in Herodotus after età and odv. Schmid refers to K. Buresch, 
Philologus 51, 449 n. 2: the placing of xal after the prep. (esp. wévet, &xpı and abv) remained 
common in Koine. Further NT instance: Phil. 4.3; cf. also I Clem. 65.1 (Bl.-Debr. § 442 
speaks of a ‘pleonastic use of xal’). 

* O. Cullmann, in his Peter”, (1962), puts forward the view that Peter was at the head 
of the Jewish Christian mission, based on Jerusalem (44), and appeared at the conference 
of Acts 15 as ‘a missionary, no longer as the leader of the congregation’ (51), while it was 
James who stood at the head of the mother-congregation in Jerusalem. But once one has 
recognized Luke’s method of composition in Chapter 15, it is evident that Cullmann has 
not caught the meaning of the Lucan presentation. Cf. Haenchen, ‘Petrus-Probleme’ 
(Gott u. Mensch 1965, 55-67). The same is true of H. J. Schoeps’ contention that, in contrast 
to Peter, James ‘assented only with reluctanceto the formula of agreement—even though he 
proposed it himself’ (Theol. und Gesch. des Judenchr., 1949, 67n.3; ET Jewish Christianity, 
1969). 
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thrashed out before (a) the Apostles and elders, but in others before (b) the 
assembled congregation. The explanation of this apparent conflict is that in 
each case (b) derives from ‘the source’ (i.e. the source Weiss sees feeding the 
whole first half of Acts) and (a) from the reviser, Luke. To Luke he ascribed 
also the differences in the formulation of the decree in verses 23-29 and in 
James’s proposals, and finally he conjectured that Luke misunderstood the 
mission of Judas and Silas. As escorts of a letter, with nothing to say beyond 
its contents, they were superfluous. Here we may have—this was his bold 
hypothesis—a false reminiscence of the sending of the rıyes and "Iaxwßou, 
which came only later. Paul, in token of his agreement, must have accom- 
panied the two across Syria and Cilicia, ‘where it was their duty and desire 
to arrange matters in accordance with the Apostolic decree’ (op. cit., 143 
n. 3). B. Weiss held that the speeches of Peter and James were authentic: ‘The 
words of Peter and James, so characteristically different, could not possibly 
have been conceived by the author’ (575f.). This is not the only occasion on 
which B. Weiss allots an important role in his source-criticism to this alleged 
psychological impossibility, which he here imports as a third factor alongside 
the internal contradictions of Acts and its divergences from Galatians. 

SPITTA (179ff.) proceeds from the assumption that 15.1-33 was abruptly 
inserted into the account of a missionary journey, so that 15.36 is a direct 
resumption of 14.28. There is also this inconsistency, that Judas and Silas 
in 15.33 return to Jerusalem and yet Silas a few days later leaves Antioch in 
the company of Paul. Finally Spitta makes the point that the whole section 
belongs not after the first journey but before it, since 15.23 presupposes only 
a mission to Syria and Cilicia. In short, the story is a parallel to 11.29f. 
deriving from the ‘bad source’ B. This implies, however, that within that 
source it came directly after 12.24, and was only brought to its present posi- 
tion by the redactor. In the process he inserted Peter’s speech (more exactly 
verses 5-12), prompted by the two meetings of which Gal. 2.2 speaks and 
by Gal. 2.4. And so Spitta too—though with very different results— starts 
out from alleged contradictions in the text of Acts itself, and regards as original 
the report which agrees with Galatians. 

Twenty years later WENDT sensed the stylistic difference between the 
present section and the mission-report on either side. Thus 15.1-33 was an 
‘episodic addition’ to that source report, though itself based on a tradition 
rather than freely imagined. It was not possible to assert exactly which details 
Luke had changed, but ‘the speeches of Peter and James must be essentially 
of his composing’ (225 n. 2). So here we find a note of greater caution. The 
critic no longer offers to define the exact source of every word. But also con- 
fidence in the speeches of Acts declines; one begins to have an ear for the 
voice of Luke. And finally the ‘psychological impossibility’ with which 
B. Weiss made such play ceases to be a favourite argument: only too often 
it was the exegete’s psychological inability to see anything. 
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Another quarter of a century and we come to BAUERNFEIND. He still 
indeed assumes that Luke probably had reason to complain of too much 
rather than too little in the way of oral or written sources, but he does not 
attempt to reconstruct these sources from the discrepancies—which struck 
him also—within the text or between it and Galatians. For he recognizes 
that Luke did not consider it his task ‘to produce a kind of synoptic mosaic 
of the separate accounts: the Christians for whom his book was intended 
required just one lucid picture which portrayed the truth of the agreement in 
a form they could grasp’ (187). ‘In the mind’s eye of Luke there is one great 
scene, where the leaders act in the presence of the assembled congregation; 
only this decisive act is important for his readers ...’ (191). It is true that 
Bauernfeind did not pursue this cardinal insight to its utmost conclusion. 
Here and there a word or turn of phrase (verse 12!) tempted him into seeing 
still some historical reminiscence in Luke’s composition. 

In 1947 MARTIN DIBELIus tackled the problem of the Apostolic Council, 
sensing more strongly than all his predecessors the methodological necessity 
of appreciating the real character of Luke’s account (Studies, 93ff.). Hence 
he gives an analysis of the chapter which surpasses all previous attempts in 
its precision. From it he extracts two conclusions—{a) literary: the text is 
comprehensible without discrimination of sources. Luke shows that in the 
conversion of Cornelius God has authorized the Gentile mission, then adds 
the decree which he had come across somewhere. (b) historical: there is only 
one record of the proceedings in Jerusalem, that of Paul in Galatians. It 
should not be corrected on the basis of Acts; the decree ‘does not derive 
from this meeting’ (100). 

The foregoing should suffice to show how the exploration of this chapter 
has evolved. Criticism first regarded it as a conglomerate of sources. It was a 
question of sorting out the mixture and discovering from the most reliable 
source what actually happened. The author came into the picture only as a 
purveyor of more or less reliable reports, The further research advanced, 
the more the source-question receded. The author comes again into view, 
and not merely as a transmitter of sources. It becomes clear that he did not 
write for a history-obsessed twentieth-century generation, but meant his 
narrative to implant in his own generation the certainty that its Gentile 
Christianity was in order, authorized by God and by responsible men. 

Dibelius took the analysis of the chapter a long way in this direction. 
But his real interest was in the speeches. Hence much remains to be said 
regarding the introduction to the story. Luke’s narrative opens with a prelude 
showing how the conference in Jerusalem came to take place. The congregation 
of Antioch, unsettled by its Judaist visitors, sends Paul and Barnabas to the 
Apostles and elders for a ruling on circumcision (vv. 1f). It seems superfluous 
that Luke should describe the delegation’s journey through Phoenicia and 
Samaria. But the rejoicing of the Jewish Christians there over the Gentile 
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mission immediately shows that not the whole of Jewish Christendom insists 
on circumcision, but only a small minority. 

Verse 4 is at first surprising. Instead of asking the Apostles and elders 
for their decision, Paul and Barnabas relate their missionary activities. But 
Luke has an important reason for not having them straightway perform 
the commission with which they are charged. Suppose they had immediately 
asked, ‘Must Gentiles be circumcised to become Christians?’, the Apostles 
—at least, as Luke depicts them—would no less promptly have replied: 
‘No. Circumcision is not needful for salvation!’ And there would have been 
an end of the matter. But that is not Luke’s way of telling a story. For he 
knows that his readers will retain only what he puts before them in grand, 
impressive, animated scenes. It is thercfore vital for him to imprint on their 
minds, with an unforgettable scene, this crucial event: the final authorization 
of the Gentile mission free from the law. In this he has succeeded, and the 
very device of letting Paul and Barnabas open the debate by relating their 
adventures enables him to create tension and build his climax. For now the 
Apostles and elders have not yet expressed their decision, which means that 
the Judaistic protest from the floor of the assembly can be made with a 
dramatic forcefulness that would not have been possible had they already 
spoken. In the process Luke accepts without hesitation the minor difficulties, 
that the Judaistic demand is now put forward twice by different groups: the 
vague ıves in Antioch, and here the Pharisee converts whose rigour is 
understandable though misconceived. 

Thus we see that the introduction, so taken to task by critical expositors, 
is no mere patchwork of source-remnants. It leads with conscious aim to the 
great conflict, men of Antioch versus Pharisees. What will happen now that 
they stand confronted? It is time for the Apostles and elders to move into 
action. For although Luke will only report the intervention of the two 
decisive figures, Peter and James, he does not want them misunderstood as 
isolated leaders. So, in a single sentence, he indicates that they belong to a 
wider circle and speak in its name: ‘And the Apostles and elders gathered 
together to see what should be done.’ The reader needs no more than this 
one allusion to the body of the Apostles and presbyters: he must not be dis- 
tracted from the main scene. Meanwhile the disputation within the nAndos 
has boiled up to a passionate conflict: roAANg de Inrnoewg yevouevnc. The 
moment has come for Peter to take the floor. He is the qualified speaker, not 
only because he was the first whom the Lord called to discipleship, but also 
and above all because it was through him that God long ago inaugurated the 
Gentile mission in the conversion of Cornelius. As in Chapters 10 and 11, 
this story here also is raised to the level of a fundamental principle: through 
Peter ‘the Gentiles’ have come to the faith. God acknowledged them by giving 
them the Spirit, as he did the disciples in Jerusalem at Pentecost. It would be 
defying God, like faithless Israel in the wilderness, to disregard his decision. 
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These appeals to Chapters 10 and 11 are not all. Peter throws a new 
argument into the debate: neither the Jews of old nor the Jewish Christians 
themselves have been able to keep the law with which they would now burden 
the Gentiles! This clearly does not represent the historical Peter’s way of 
thinking, for the strict Jew by no means regarded the law as an intolerable 
burden. Luke is rather portraying the image which Hellenistic Gentile Chris- 
tians had of the law: a mass of commandments and prohibitions which no 
man can satisfy. It is also evident that Peter’s next and final sentence likewise, 
with its Pauline ring, is not a historical report of Peter’s attitude but in the 
first instance the creed of Luke and his community: belief in Jesus is the 
only thing which saves—Jew and Gentile alike. 

The speech has imposed silence on the violent disputation within the 
assembly. Now the congregation listens as Paul and Barnabas tell of the 
miracles which God caused them to perform on their mission. Allusion is 
now enough: for the reader still has the story of the cripple in the previous 
chapter fresh in his mind—not for nothing did Luke recount the healing with 
such elaboration. The testimony of the two missionaries vindicates the doctrine 
which Peter has just proclaimed through the experience which it relates. 
Verse 12, which many critics would excise, thus has an important function in 
the framework of Luke’s design; it also serves as a transition to the second 
great speech, that of James (verses 13-21). 

James first refers approvingly to Peter’s words concerning the story of 
Cornelius (verse 14), then produces scriptural proof (verses 16-18). The cita- 
tion of LXX at a point where it fundamentally departs from the Hebrew 
makes it incontrovertibly clear that the James speech too is not a historical 
report but a composition of the Hellenistic Gentile Christian Luke. 

Having thus consolidated the position, James moves that the Gentile 
converts be not overburdened (scil. by circumcision) but advised by official 
letter that they must abstain from the flesh of pagan offerings, forbidden 
marriages, strangled flesh and partaking of blood. 

This ‘but’ is no doubt for us surprising. We only understand the coherence 
of the narrative if we grasp the fact that the burdensome nature of the law 
lay in circumcision, and beyond that only in the sheer multiplicity of the 
legal prescriptions. From Luke’s point of view these four requirements were 
thus not a burden: the Apostolic Council’s edict is rather the final recognition 
of the mission free from the law, hence of Gentile Christianity free from the law. 

Approving this motion, the governing body and assembly of the congre- 
gation decide that Judas Barsabbas and Silas shall carry to Antioch a letter 
to that effect. B. Weiss felt the sending of the two superfluous: the letter could 
have been entrusted to Paul and Barnabas. This is a typical example of modern 
misunderstanding, and overlooks both the honour shown the congregation 
of Antioch by the delegation of such highly-respected men and also the 
authority of Jerusalem which therein finds expression. 
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We may well wonder, however, at the text of the letter, which indeed 
runs quite differently from what we might suppose. The answer to the 
Antiochian question about the necessity of circumcision ought (after the usual 
greetings, which we should expect to find couched in Christian terms) to run 
somewhat as follows: ‘In answer to your question we decide that circum- 
cision is not essential for salvation. Those who teach otherwise act without 
our authority. We are charging Judas and Silas, who will accompany your 
most excellent delegates on their return, with the transmission of this 
answer.’ 

The letter does not contain this sequence. It first mentions the appearance 
of Judaists in Antioch and its effects, thus harking back to what was reported 
in 15.1. Consequently it has been decided to send ‘men’ to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas, a eulogy of whom now interrupts the message. This is 
resumed in verse 27: ‘we have sent Judas and Silas, who will tell you the same 
by word of mouth.’ But what ‘same’? Naturally, the same as is known to the 
reader from verse 19f.—but of which the letter has so far said not a word. 
Only now are its recipients informed that ‘the Holy Spirit and we have 
decided’, etc. The letter closes with the customary salutation of antiquity, 
without any Christian modification. 

Why this peculiar arrangement of the sentences, which prompted Loisy 
again to speculation as to the use of sources? The answer is simple: the author 
wanted the most important statement, the ‘decree’, to come at the end. Then, 
after a statement of the occasion, the sending of the Jerusalem delegation 
had to be mentioned first. Room had also to be found somewhere for the 
official recognition of Paul and Barnabas—which was not by any means an 
empty form. The consequences of this transposition are most clearly evident 
in the words tà atta of verse 27. It is to them that the -yao of verse 28, at first 
sight so hard to understand, refers: ‘They shall tell you the same’ (as the 
decree which they bring), ‘namely: the Holy Spirit and we have decided...’. 

The structure of the letter has thus become transparent. The tampering 
of source-criticism can only do harm. Despite the difficulty mentioned, the 
letter is a uniform composition, of which—need we say ?—Luke must be re- 
garded as the author. On the question of the ‘decree’ we shall have more to 
say later. 

The two delegations travel to Antioch, hand over the letter before the 
assembled congregation and—through the waiving of circumcision—evoke 
an outburst of joy. Judas and Silas, now characterized as prophets, make 
their oral contribution to the reassurance and comforting of the brethren, 
and then, after formal leave-taking, begin their journey home. A summary 
note about Paul and Barnabas creates an interval between the Apostolic 
Council and the second missionary journey. The two men have not yet come 
to the parting of the ways, and are still working together, with help of many 
others, as teachers and missionaries in Antioch. 
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2. Role of this Episode in the Scheme of Acts 


The above analysis has revealed the structure and cohesion of the Lucan 
composition. But what function within the grand design is this composition 
meant to serve? 

Its closest affinities are evidently with the story of Cornelius (10.1- 
11.18), the recollection of which suffices to silence opposition to the Gentile 
mission without the law, for was it not God himself who instigated this 
mission? Such missions, though not announced as a programme until 
13.46ff., are immediately presupposed in 11.19ff. Chapter 16 begins the 
description of the Gentile mission proper, whose goal of course is Europe— 
not without reason is Asia Minor despatched in three verses (16.6-8) and 
the crossing from Troas to Macedonia so heavily underscored. Chapter 15 is 
the turning-point, ‘centrepiece’! and ‘watershed’? of the book, the episode 
which rounds off and justifies the past developments, and makes those to 
come intrinsically possible. 

Up to Chapter 15 all roads lead to Jerusalem. Wherever Christianity is 
implanted, the town or region concerned is in one way or another subordina- 
ted to the capital of Judaea. Philip’s mission-field, Samaria, is annexed for 
Jerusalem by Peter and John (8.14-25); Galilee is added (9.31). Peter’s 
miracle in Lydda wins over the whole plain of Sharon (9.32-5); from Joppa 
he moves on to Caesarea, where he to all intents and purposes founds the 
first Gentile Christian community (10. 1-11.18). The congregation at Antioch, 
founded by fugitive Hellenists, is recognized and cared for by the sending of 
the Jerusalemite Barnabas (11.22ff.), and immediately demonstrates the 
closeness of its ties with the parent congregation by its collection of relief- 
money (11.27-30). Even the Lycaonian congregations of the first missionary 
journey come under the authority of the Apostolic Decree (16.4). The 
Christendom whose evolution is portrayed in these chapters does not indeed 
form a tightly-organized Church in which everything happens at the behest of 
Jerusalem. The congregations are but loosely linked, and refer to Jerusalem 
only for special rulings. Jerusalem, nevertheless, is the spiritual head of this 
corpus Christianum, and that as the sedes Apostolica where the eyewitnesses 
of the Lord’s earthly life and resurrection reside. 

Now in this connection Chapter 15 marks the turning-point. Not only 
does Peter make his last appearance here, the Apostles also are mentioned for 
the last time in the reference to the decree at 16.4. Both are henceforth 
replaced by James and the elders. This shows that Luke’s design is much more 
comprehensive. He has already for a long time been preparing this changing 
of the guard. At 12.17 the name of James was expressly stressed at the very 


1 Even literally: it is preceded by 47 of the 94 pages in Nestle. 
2 As was already scen in 1897 by J. Weiss (‘Absicht und literarischer Charakter der 
Apg.’. 25). 
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moment when Peter had to leave Jerusalem, and now he stands beside Peter 
as the second main speaker: the departing leader of the Jerusalem congrega- 
tion and his successor stand forward one after the other in unanimity. The 
elders too had already been introduced (11.30). In Chapter 15 they are always 
named beside the Apostles. By 21.18 the Apostles have disappeared and the 
elders alone remain, with James the brother of the Lord at their head. The 
new government of the Church at first functions under and alongside the old 
(this is the impression the reader must get) until it steps into its place. The 
installation of elders by Paul and Barnabas (14.23) and the existence of a 
similar college ruling at Ephesus (20.17) show that Luke presupposes the 
presbyterial constitution to have been set up everywhere. In this respect, too, 
Chapter 15 marks the turning-point: before it lies the period of apostolic 
rule; the later Church stands under the sign of the elders. That an exodus of 
the Apostles for the world mission brought about this change is the fantasy 
of a later age, and is nowhere hinted at by Luke. It is not the ageing Apostles 
who will bear the weight of the world mission, but Paul. 

So far Paul has been only one among many secondary figures in the 
history of the primitive mission. From Chapter 15 onward he becomes ‘the 
dominant figure. This does not mean for Luke that he ranked as equal with 
the holy circle of the Twelve—Chapter 15 makes that very clear. The Apostles 
and elders are the supreme court of authority to which Antioch sends Paul 
and Barnabas. They do not deal with the Apostles on an equal footing but 
receive their commands. Luke did not intend this as a point against Paul. 
Paul is for him a chosen instrument of Christ (9.15), at the Apostolic Council 
he wins the verdict against his Judaist opponents, in the Apostolic Decree 
—again in company with Barnabas—he is named with high praise. This 
recognition legitimates the great work to which Paul now sets his hand: the 
founding of the European Gentile Church. 

Hence Chapter 15 is in yet another sense a turning-point. Not only has 
the focus shifted from Jerusalem. Not even her daughter congregation in 
Antioch will now be the stage or protagonist of the action. Macedonia, 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus: these will be the new landmarks in the history of 
the mission. Admittedly, Jerusalem is once more the stage in Chapter 21, but 
strictly within the context of the Pauline story: no sooner is Paul arrested 
than the congregation of Jerusalem vanishes without trace. The only sig- 
nificance of Jerusalem for the further destiny of the Church is as a place 
of sacred memories. 


3. Luke’s Version of the Apostolic Council 


Now that we have a clear picture of Luke’s presentation of the Apostolic 
Council in Chapter 15, in both its narrower and its wider context, we must 
ask ourselves if this account is intrinsically plausible or tenable. As Dibelius 
rightly stresses, ‘Peter’s speech rests... on the literary work of the author 
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and is intelligible solely in that connection’ (Studies 95). The form of pre- 
sentation betrays the hand of Luke. But does the combination of the facts 
itself derive from Luke? As he presents the situation, Peter had already in 
Caesarea admitted a Gentile, his household and his friends into the Church 
without circumcision. That this was an unheard-of action Luke repeatedly 
emphasizes: only with reluctance, and constrained by divine miracles, 
visions, directives, did Peter take the step. The Jewish Christians from Joppa 
stood aghast, and the congregation at Jerusalem called Peter to account. 
According to Luke this event thus did not take place, as it were, secretly and 
in private. On the contrary, it created the greatest stir and was openly dis- 
cussed. The result was the public acknowledgement that Gentiles could be 
admitted uncircumcised into the Christian community—10.45 and 11.18 
can have no other meaning. 

On the other hand, this incident is supposed to have remained without 
sequel, so that it vanished completely from human ken. The men who come 
preaching circumcision from Jerusalem to Antioch know nothing of it. The 
Pharisees turned Christian, who—as we shall assume for the moment—only 
entered the Church after the Cornelius episode, have never heard of it. The 
congregation itself has completely forgotten it—otherwise it would never 
have come to the nora) Cytyots of 15.7. 

That so fundamental a decision of God, so stirring and surprising, 
should in so short a time have been entirely forgotten, is so contradictory 
that one must bluntly insist: it is intrinsically impossible. The whole theory 
with which Luke reconciles the legitimacy of the Gentile mission without the 
law (i.e. its recognition by Jerusalem!) with Antioch’s struggle for the recog- 
nition of its mission to the Gentiles is an imaginary construction answering 
to no historical reality. 

Many exegetes maintain that the Jerusalem congregation did indeed 
regard the conversion of Cornelius and his house as a divine decision, but 
saw in it no mandate for itself (cf. J. Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte, 
1954, 224; ET Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 1959). But even if it had 
not seen the incident as a divine summons to begin the mission without the 
law there and then, there could no longer have been any question of opposi- 
tion to such a mission within this congregation when another—that of Antioch 
—recognized this charge as its own and complied with it. 

But for Luke there was no other choice. He was for one thing convinced 
that God willed the Gentile mission without the law. And he was equally 
convinced that this mission was only legitimate if set in motion by the repre- 
sentative of the Jerusalem community. This meant that the only explanation 
he could give of the opposition aroused in Jerusalem was that incredible 
forgetfulness—which he naturally takes care not to describe as such. That he 
now drafted speeches on these lines for Peter and James was nothing that need 
occasion surprise. He was only expressing the connection as he saw it. But 
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Luke’s version of the Apostolic Council—in this Dibelius is correct—does not 
possess historical value. 


4, Paul’s Version 


This does not of course relieve us from the duty of subjecting to exacting 
scrutiny the only real record we possess, that of Paul in Galatians. It forms 
part of Paul’s demonstration that he was independent of the community at 
Jerusalem, and in particular of ‘those who were Apostles before’ him (Gal. 
1.17). This circumstance determines Paul’s choice of material, in that he had 
in mind only what served his proof (cf. H. Schlier, Der Galaterbrief, 1939, 
52 n. 1). He had no intention of setting down an exhaustive account of his 
visit to Jerusalem. 

The way in which Paul presents this journey as his second to Jerusalem 
after his conversion (which it undoubtedly was) obscures an important dif- 
ference between it and its predecessor. On the first occasion, so far as we 
know, he was free from connection with any congregation and visited— 
incognito, it would seem—only Peter. He did not make the acquaintance of 
the other Apostles (James apart), still less the Christian community of 
Jerusalem. Nor did he then expound ‘his gospel’ to Peter and James, securing 
their approval of it (pace Ramsay). Otherwise there would have been no need 
for him, on the second visit, to apprise ‘those of repute’ of ‘the gospel’ he 
‘preached among the Gentiles, so as not to run or have run in vain’ (Gal. 
2.2). But now, on this second visit, the situation was entirely different— 
even if the reader cannot at first deduce it from Paul’s words. Paul does not 
say in Gal. 2.1ff. where he had actually come from on this visit. The name of 
Antioch does not occur throughout the account of 2.1-10, but appears first 
in 2.11 in another connection. Yet there can be no doubt that Paul really 
did ‘go up’ from Antioch to Jerusalem. This is indirectly shown by the fact 
that he was accompanied by Barnabas, with whom according to 2.13 he worked 
in Antioch. The question here is one not merely of topology, but of knowing 
in what capacity Paul then visited Jerusalem. Some indication is given by his 
sparse allusions to his companions. Only of Titus, not of Barnabas, is it said 
(2.1) that Paul ‘took him with him’—Barnabas did not, like Titus, stand 
lower than Paul but on a level with him (2.91). 

Probably Paul is already reckoning with the objection that he did not 
go to Jerusalem of his own free will, but was summoned by Jerusalem. Against 
this insinuation he defends himself by the statement ‘I went up by reason of a 
revelation’ (2.2). This gives the assurance that his journey was undertaken 
on divine instructions. But it does not preclude a human side to the business. 
It may well have been that this prophetic admonition coincided with the 
wishes of the Antiochian congregation. That—from the human aspect— 
there was some element of constraint is undeniable. Paul himself suggests 
as much with the words ‘that I might not run, or have run, in vain’ (2.2). 
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The Gentile mission which renounced circumcision (‘the gospel I preach 
among the Gentiles’) was in danger, and this danger lay in the possibility 
that Jerusalem might reject this gospel. Now Paul admittedly did not ack- 
nowledge the Apostles at Jerusalem as a final court of appeal. But on their 
decision in fact depended the fate of the mission without the law and its 
Gentile Church. Hence Paul laid before them the proclamation by which his 
mission and his Church were living. It was not however only a question of the 
Apostles (Peter and John alone are mentioned) and James, but also of the 
assent of the Jerusalem congregation itself, as we must probably conclude 
from the xat löt«v (2.2). For Paul at any rate, his discussions with the leaders 
in this connection were particularly important. For when he reports them to 
the Galatians he appears the equal of the ‘authorities’ in Jerusalem. We shall 
see, though, that the congregation of Antioch was no stranger to the 
proceedings. 

Where the ‘might’—and, in a sense, probably also the ‘right’—lay 
is at once evident from the fact that Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem, 
not the ‘pillars’ to Antioch. 

At this point there is an important adjustment to be made. The words 
‘I went up’, ‘I laid before them’, ‘which I preach’, ‘that I might not run’ 
all sound as if they refer to a mission which Paul was at least leading, if not 
running singlehanded. When he dictated them Paul naturally was preoccupied 
with his own work, his own preaching. However, it was not merely his own 
activity that was threatened on the occasion of his second visit to Jerusalem. 
This is shown at the moment when we come to the decisive agreement among 
the leaders: it is not merely with Paul that the ‘pillars’ conclude an agreement, 
but with Paul and Barnabas, It thus becomes obvious that here it was not a 
question of missionary work undertaken solely by Paul. Nor was it any 
‘private action’ by the two men, however easy Paul’s words would make this 
interpretation. The two travelled to Jerusalem as representatives of the 
community of Antioch. 

This point is so willingly conceded by the majority of scholars that one 
must fear they have not clearly seen the consequences. For it means that Paul 
then occupied a very different position than might be expected from his 
words. Even if he had not been sent to Jerusalem as an agent, but (like 
Barnabas) as a trusted and fully accredited representative, the community 
of Antioch was also on the stage—even if for the moment, so to speak, in the 
background. Paul’s words give the impression that he stood quite alone before 
the ‘pillars’, their equal and a match for them. This impression is deceptive. 
Paul indeed feels himself the representative of the Gentile mission, and from 
the beginning of the section there stands before his eyes that confrontation 
with which he illustrates the equal justification of the Jewish and Gentile 
missions and their representatives, the confrontation of Peter and Paul. It is 
from this standpoint that he says earlier, ‘They imposed nothing on me.’ 
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Interpreted in terms of fact, this means ‘on us’, the Gentile Christians for 
whom Paul—with Barnabas—is acting. No legal burden was imposed upon 
them. On the contrary, the Jerusalemites saw that ‘Paul’ was ‘entrusted’ 
with the gospel to the Gentiles (that is, with missionary preaching apart from 
the law and with the conversion of the Gentiles) just as much as ‘Peter’ with 
that to the Jews, ‘for he who worked in Peter for the apostolate of the Jews 
was also working in me toward the Gentiles’. The contrast of Peter and Paul, 
Jews and Gentiles, is simple and vivid. But if it is not to be misunderstood 
we must clearly realize that it is a simplification. In reality Peter does not 
stand alone on one side as the missionary of the Jews, Paul on the other as 
the missionary of the Gentiles. In reality John and James stand beside Peter 
(in verse 9 James is even named first!), and at the side of Paul stands Barnabas. 
This already makes it clear that the confrontation was a simplification. But 
the simplification goes further. James, John and Cephas are the ‘pillars’— 
those pillars on which the structure of the Jerusalem mother-congregation 
rests. Their role of pillars has meaning only in their association with the 
congregation. Even if they determine the course of action, they may not take 
arbitrary decisions: each decision must subserve the otxodoun of the congrega- 
tion, But just as these men and the Jerusalem congregation belong together, 
Barnabas and Paul were linked with the congregation of Antioch, whether 
they were there called ‘pillars’, ‘Apostles’ and the like or not. 

If this is not clear in Paul’s account, this is thoroughly understandable. 
When he writes Galatians, he is fighting for that missionary work which 
he began alone after his separation from Antioch: he is no longer answerable 
to or supported by any congregation, unless those of his own founding. From 
this situation and point of view he does not emerge even when he is speaking 
of the past, of that bygone period when he was not yet the great solitary 
bearing virtually unaided the whole burden of his mission,—yet nevertheless 
already felt himself to be the Apostle whom the Lord had charged with the 
winning of the pagan world. Hence the ‘I’ and the ‘me’—which Paui how- 
ever, out of respect for the truth, drops at the critical moment. For when we 
read the words ‘recognizing the grace accorded me’ we expect the continua- 
tion: ‘they gave me their acknowledgement’. Paul must have been un- 
commonly tempted to continue thus. But he writes: ‘they offered me and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship’. He writes thus at a time when he had 
already separated from Barnabas, yet reports faithfully about the agreement 
that it was concluded not between Paul and Jerusalem, but between Jerusalem 
and the two representatives of Antioch. 

Paul thus summarizes the outcome of the negotiations in Jerusalem ‘we 
to the Gentiles, they to the circumcision’. The exegetes have mostly seen in 
this formula the, so to speak, official text of the protocol, and have only 
quarrelled as to how it should be understood. For, oddly enough, neither 
of the two interpretations proposed gives a satisfying sense. The formula 
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could be taken geographically. In this case Jerusalem would have claimed 
Palestine for itself. If we drew upon I Peter 5.13, we might add Babylonia 
with its large Jewish colony, while the address of I Peter would further add 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. But then one could scarcely 
avoid seeing the whole of Syria also—including Antioch!—as a Jewish Chris- 
tian mission-field! And that would at the same time make plain the absurdity 
of such a geographical interpretation, which would close to Paul and Barnabas 
the Gentile Church of Antioch with its mission-field and the whole area of the 
Pauline mission in Asia Minor... not to mention that Jerusalem would 
surely not have delivered the whole Jewish diaspora of the West into the care 
of the Gentile mission. 

So the geographical interpretation is untenable. There would appear to 
be only one other explanation, the distinction according to religion: all 
Jews are ‘missionary objects’ of Jerusalem, all Gentiles the same for Antioch. 
Unfortunately, this does not hold water either. It would have barred Paul 
from the synagogues, and thus denied him access to those very Gentiles who 
were best prepared for conversion—the oeBouevor. On the other hand, it 
would not have left these ceBduevor open to the Jewish mission—they were 
Gentiles! 

In view of this we must make up our minds that Paul’s formula does not 
give the official wording of the agreement reached in Jerusalem, and realize 
that it too was coined from the viewpoint which governs the whole of Gal. 2. 
It was Paul’s concern to demonstrate that the gospel he preached to the 
Gentiles met with approval, i.e. that the mission without the law carried 
authority. The negotiations in Jerusalem had become necessary only because 
the Gentile Christians at Antioch were being badgered to accept circumcision. 
It is to this situation (as Loisy 565 saw long ago) that Paul’s remark about 
‘false brethren’ who ‘slipped in’ refers (2.4), These demands of the ‘ Judaists’ 
had been rejected in Jerusalem. The parent congregation did not force the 
law on the Gentiles. 

The question is therefore whether ‘we to the Gentiles, they to the cir- 
cumeision’ can be interpreted in this sense. In fact it can. It then means ‘You 
may waive circumcision in the mission to the Gentiles’—it need not be said 
that Jerusalem itself left the law intact in evangelizing Jews. This ruling 
embodies Paul’s formula but gives it a different emphasis, shows it in another 
light. As Paul formulates the result, it makes him (and Barnabas) of equal 
rank and stature with the ‘pillars’ they confront—and this was important for 
Paul in this context. Mere permission for a Gentile mission apart from the 
law would have made Jerusalem appear still the superior authority, which had 
simply thought fit to make a gracious concession. 

Actually this recognition of the Antiochian Gentile mission was some- 
thing astounding, and does all honour to the men of Jerusalem. By admit- 
ting uncircumcised Gentiles to membership of the new people of God they in 
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any case left Jewish thought behind them, however the theology may have 
looked with which they justified this verdict. Of the content of that theology 
we are ignorant. We can only make such conjectures as that they started 
from the premise: ‘the law was given solely to Israel’. If they held fast to 
this presupposition—shared by every Jew—they could link with it apparently 
without rupture the freedom of Gentile Christians from this law. This of 
course raised the question what meaning the law still possessed in these new 
circumstances, and herein lay the temptation to erect the validity of the law 
into a norm binding on every Christian. On this basis all those Judaistic 
efforts which plagued the Pauline mission can be understood. 


5. The Apostolic Decree 


According to Luke’s account the Apostolic Council adopted an authori- 
tative resolution to which the criticism of the Tiibingen school already took 
exception. Overbeck thus summarized its unanimous conclusion: ‘Paul’s 
account is itself sufficient to rule out the existence of the Apostolic decree 
(verses 23-29)’ (221). It is true that not only has Catholic exegesis (e.g. 
Jacquier 803ff.) rejected this criticism, but such Protestants as Wendt (232ff.), 
Schlatter (Eridut. 4, 186ff.), Lyder Brun (bibl.), Zahn (539) and Michaelis 
(Das NT verd. u. erläut. II, 65ff.) have seen no reason not to attribute the 
decree to the Apostolic Council. The overwhelming majority of Protestant 
scholars, however, have followed the Tiibingers on this point, and indeed the 
solution suggested by Weizsäcker in 1886 (Das apostolische Zeitalter der 
Kirche, 186ff.; ET The Apostolic Age) has won the most support: ‘the men of 
position imposed nothing on me’ (Gal. 2.6) excludes the possibility that the 
decree derives from the Apostolic Council; it is much more likely to have been 
drafted later, without Paul’s collaboration, by reason of the dispute in Antioch 
(Gal. 2.11ff.) and in order to make fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians possible. Pronouncements in this or a similar sense have been made 
by Spitta (212), Bousset (Schriften des NTs II, 49), von Dobschiitz (Das aposto- 
lische Zeitalter, 1917, 36), Knopf (598f.), Bultmann (TLZ 47 (1922), 273), 
Hirsch (bibl.), Beyer (91f.), Lietzmann (Geschichte der alten Kirche I, 107; 
ET The Beginnings of the Christian Church, 1953), Lake (Beg. V, 204ff.), 
Bauernfeind (200), Schlier (77), Goguel (La Naissance du Christianisme, 
329; ET The Birth of Christianity, 1953), Cullman (Petrus, 1952, 47ff.; ET 
Peter, 1962, 49ff) and W. G. Kümmel (‘Die älteste Form des Aposteldekrets’ 
in Spiritus et Veritas: Festschrift fur K. Kundsin, 1953, 97). 

Weizsäcker’s argument is attractive, but suffers from a methodological 
defect which most of his adherents also have not avoided. On the basis of a 
scene recorded only in Galatians, it seeks to reconstruct the events behind the 
Lucan text without thorough enquiry into the exact import of Luke’s account 
itself. Instead of first tackling the literary problem posed by Luke’s report of 
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the decree, it brushes this task aside and insists on solving the historical 
problem at once. 

Methodologically a different procedure is required. We must first 
extricate the meaning of the decree in the Lucan context. Here we shall be 
aided by the two insights we have already acquired: 1. Peter’s speech is a 
Lucan composition without value as a historical source; 2. James’s scriptural 
proof cannot possibly derive from him, for it presupposes Hellenistic Gentile 
Christian interpretation of LXX. The true force of these insights is only 
appreciated, however, when they are completed by a third: the whole scene 
15.4-18 is an integral essay on the part of Luke to depict and at the same 
time justify the ultimate acceptance ofthe Gentile mission without circumcision. 
It is then very reasonable to assume that the rest of the scene, 15.19ff., 
was meant to convey no other meaning. 

The question now is whether the text itself justifies this supposition. 
First James proposes (15.19) that the Gentile Christians should not be over- 
burdened. This means, as the context shows, that circumcision and the great 
mass of legal prescriptions cannot be expected of them (cf. verse 10). But this 
is not to say that they have no legal obligations at all. And indeed these 
legal obligations do not concern ‘morality’ but are requirements from what 
we would nowadays call the ‘ritual’ sphere. 

James does not state that these requirements are intended to enable 
Jewish and Gentile Christians to eat together. The decree in its ‘official’ 
form (verse 28) bases them rather on a reference to their necessity, without 
entering into detail as to why they are necessary. James himself, on the other 
hand, justifies them by reference to the preaching and reading of ‘Moses’ 
every sabbath everywhere (verse 21). This would suggest that these four 
requirements are generally known as ‘Mosaic’, hence can be found in the 
Pentateuch. And in fact they stand in Lev. 17 and 18. What is more—as H. 
Waitz pointed out in ‘Das Problem des sogenannten Aposteldekrets’ (ZKG 
55 (1936), 227)—they stand in the same order as in the ‘official’ text of the 
decree (15.29 = 21.25). Lev. 17.8 contains the condemnation of heathen 
offerings, 17.10ff. that of aluo, 17.13 that of nvıxtov and 18.6ff. that of 
marriage to near relatives. What links these four prohibitions together, and 
at the same time distinguishes them from all other ‘ritual’ requirements of 
‘Moses’, is that they—and they only—are given not only to Israel but also 
to strangers dwelling among the Jews. Whereas in other respects the law 
applies solely to the Jews, it imposes these four prohibitions on Gentiles also! 

Luke has not specifically mentioned this fact. He contents himself with 
the general reference to ‘Moses’. Nevertheless we may ask if Loisy was 
guilty of over-interpreting Luke’s argument when he wrote: ‘The Gentile 
converts... are in harmony with true Judaism, provided they observe those 
prescriptions of the law which are addressed to them’ (595). For this inter- 
pretation is entirely consonant with the content of the chapter so far discussed. 
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Luke has justified the non-circumcising Gentile mission with a whole series 
of arguments: 1. God’s will was unmistakably expressed in the conversion 
of Cornelius (15.7-9); 2. not even the Jews are able to keep the law (verse 
10); 3. there are the miracles which Barnabas and Paul report (verse 12); 4. 
there is the scripture proof from Amos 9.11f. (15. 15-17). In verses 20f. he is 
now removing a last objection against the mission: it is in full accord with 
Moses himself, who demanded just those abstinences of the Gentiles. 

That this was indeed the sense in which Luke intended those solemnly 
stylized words of James is corroborated, it seems to us, by 21.25. Scholars 
admittedly have practically all adduced precisely this verse in support of the 
Weizsäcker theory. Here, they say, Paul is being informed of the decree at 
some much later date. Hence it was drawn up in the meantime without his 
knowing. Here then there comes to light another source than in Chapter 15, 
and so forth. But, as Loisy realized (799f.), 21.25 is in reality addressed not 
to Paul but to the reader of the book. Luke was no stranger to the technique 
of instructing the reader by way of aspeech ostensibly addressed to a personage 
of Acts. Of this no better proof could be desired than 1.18ff. There is no dif- 
ference of method in Chapter 21. In the speech of James and the elders to 
Paul, Luke first makes clear that by taking Nazirite vows Paul shows himself 
a devout Jew (21.23f.), then he turns to the problem of the Gentile Christians 
converted by him: they have been directed to fulfil these four precepts, thus 
in this respect the Pauline mission also is without reproach. 

There is, finally, one more point that can be adduced in support of the 
contention that Luke understood the four requirements in this theological 
sense. According to 15.21 Luke knew that these requirements came from 
‘Moses’. Hence he could scarcely have been unaware that they, and only 
they, applied also to the Gentiles, and that is why in 15.28 he describes them 
as ‘necessary’. 

This is by no means to contend that Luke was the first to discover the 
peculiarity of these four conditions, found them useful to his theology and 
therefore put them in the mouth of James. If Luke reports that it pleased the 
Holy Spirit to lay these four commandments on the Gentile Christians, they 
must still have been fully valid for the Gentile Christians of his own day. 
Hence we cannot assume with Hadorn (Theol. Handkommentar zum NT 18, 
55) and Bauernfeind (195) that by Luke’s time these prohibitions were already 
obsolete. This would mean that they were no longer observed as they had 
once been appointed; but then Luke would be characterizing the Gentile 
Christians of his day (i.e. the greater part of the Church) as disobedient to 
the Holy Spirit! 

It follows that Luke did not, as has sometimes been imagined (cf. Dibe- 
lius, Studies 99), borrow the four prescriptions from some old document on 
which he chanced to light, but described a living tradition which was prob- 
ably even then traced back to the Apostles. In fact, the introduction of these 
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four conditions must have occurred at a time when it was hoped that they 
would cement the fellowship of Jewish and Gentile Christians. For this, 
Jerusalem does not come into consideration, and James cannot be thought of 
as the author. For, as the incident at Antioch proves, he regarded table 
fellowship of Jewish and Gentile Christians as inadmissible, thus proving 
himself a strict Jew who in regard to dealings with non-Jews, even if they 
were Christians, knew himself still bound by the law of his fathers. These 
prohibitions must have come into force in a strongly mixed community of 
the diaspora, where Jewish claims were more moderate and could be satis- 
fied by the four commandments which Moses himself gave to the Gentiles. 

Now there are two objections which can be made against the above line 
of argument. One is that Jewish Christianity rapidly declined in importance, 
especially after the murder of James the Lord’s brother and the flight of the 
brethren to Pella; it is consequently improbable that the constantly growing 
majority of Gentile Christians should in the long run have made such great 
allowances for the Jewish Christians. The other is that the Western text 
proves for the middle of the second century that people no longer had any 
appreciation for ‘ritual’ prescriptions. 

It is quite correct to say that the Jewish Christians rapidly lost ground 
and that the Gentile Church of Justin’s day no longer understood the Jewish 
Christian ‘ritual’ commandments, But the inferences drawn are question- 
able. The Western text of the Apostolic Decree may not be explained solely 
by lack of understanding for the ritual requirements. It has long been recog- 
nized that the Western text seeks to remove tensions and contradictions from 
Acts (see Intro. § 3,1, p. 51). The discordance between the decree and Gal. 2.6 
can scarcely have remained undetected by the Fathers of the Western text. 
Transposition of the ritual into moral requirements removes this contradic- 
tion, and moreover gives a welcome opportunity for a kind of brief outline of 
Christian ethics (Loisy, 588). But even where people had become entirely 
estranged from the ritual commandments of the law, the Gentile Christians 
made certain ‘ritual’ observances their own, quite independently of the 
association with Jewish Christianity. The admittedly scant material reveals, 
for example, that Gentile Christianity in the second century had a horror of 
the flesh of pagan sacrifices. According to Justin, only gnostic Christians ate 
it: the others would sooner have been struck dead (Dial. cum Tryph. 34.8). 
Somewhat later, ca. A.D. 161, Minucius Felix (36.6) combats the accusation 
that Christians ate children by pointing out that they even abstained from 
the blood of animals. The woman martyr Biblis says exactly the same during 
the persecution of A.D. 177: ‘How could they eat children who are not even 
allowed to eat the blood of irrational animals?’ (Eusebius, H.E. V 1.26). 
Finally Tertullian, at the end of the second century, writes of the Christians: 
qui ne animalium . . . sanguinem in epulis esculentis habemus, qui propterea 
suffocatis quoque et morticinis abstinemus, ne quo modo sanguine contaminemur 
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vel intra viscera sepulto (Apologia 9.13). It is thus evident that abhorrence 
of blood, and hence also of strangled meat, had survived into the second 
century independently of consideration for the Jewish Christians. Hence there 
is nothing against the view that the four requirements were still in force 
among Gentile Christians at the time when Acts was written. 

The mention of Syria and Cilicia, and also of Silas and Judas, will be 
discussed in the next section, the question of the collection at 24.17. 


35 
ACTS 15: 36-41 


PAUL AND BARNABAS PART COMPANY; 
DEPARTURE ON THE SECOND MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY 


36 And after some days Paul said to Barnabas: ‘Let us return now and visit 
the brethren in every city where we proclaimed the Word of the Lord, and 
see how they fare.’ 37 Barnabas wanted to take with them John also, who 
was called Mark. °° But Paul insisted that they should not take with them 
the man who had deserted them in Pamphylia and had not gone with them 
to the work (of mission). °? There was a sharp contention, so that they 
separated from one another, and Barnabas, taking Mark with him, sailed 
away to Cyprus. *° But Paul chose Silas and departed, commended by the 
brethren to the grace of the Lord. *! And he went through Syria and Cilicia, 
strengthening the communities. 
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VERSE 36: In the second half of Acts, wet + time-datum marks the 
beginning of a new section (Bruce, Acts 305f.). elrev . . . [latAoc—hence it 
was Paul who took the initiative for the new journey (Knopf 600). ématpéy- 
avtes: “again’—LXX uses it to render aw; éxroxémtouat (extremely common 
in LXX as the translation of various verbs, but Luke’s readers may also 
perhaps have sensed an echo of Erioxorcc): ‘look them up’ (Bauer, Wb 
590f.); the dependent még Zyouaw adds ‘how they are’.! The 57 is pressing = 
‘come now, let us...’, cf. Luke 2.15 and Acts 13.2. èv ale links with the 
plural implied in xar& nörıy roay (note the alliteration). 6 Adyos tod xuplou = 
the Christian message. 

Paul now unfolds no new mission-plan: only the existing congregations 
are to be revisited, But out of this God will bring about the ‘second missionary 
journey’. Luke does not say so, but that is how he presents the story. 


1 Enıoxtnteoden nig Exot Josephus, Ant. IV 112; VII 166; IX 112. 
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VERSE 37: John Mark had returned to Jerusalem at 13.13. How he now 
came to be in Antioch is a detail with which Luke does not concern him- 
self. In Zahn’s opinion (557) Luke concealed the fact that—according to 
Col. 4.10—John Mark and Barnabas were cousins in order to protect the 
latter from suspicions of nepotism.’ 

VERSE 38: The infinitive in Hellenistic fashion (Bl.-Debr. § 392, Ic) 
depends (as in 28.22) on the imperfect n&tov (=‘he insisted on’, Bauer, Wb 
155; according to Bl.-Debr. § 324 of unfulfilled desire); and tov dnootévte 
(repeated for emphasis in roürov) is its direct object.? tò Eoyov: as in 13.2 
and 14.26 the work of mission. Luke formulates the reproach with such 
restraint in order that his intervention on Mark’s behalf may not be held 
against Barnabas.’ 

VERSE 39: ‘A sharp contention arose’—the expression is so neutral that 
it does not touch on the question of responsibility. Far from harming the 
mission, the parting thus occasioned actually doubles it: Barnabas sails off 
with John Mark to his homeland Cyprus (see 4.36), and is not mentioned in 
Acts again.*—Classical usage would here demand the indicative after dove: 
Moulton 209, citing Blass. 

VERSE 40: émtAéyou.at = “choose for oneself’. Luke considers it super- 
fluous to state how Paul reached Silas ê- 2 fact that Paul was accompanied 
by this highly-regarded Jerusalemite (15.22: &vno Yyobuevoc) places the new 
mission from the outset under the aegis of Jerusalem; similarly, the com- 
panionship of John Mark symbolizes—albeit in less illustrious fashion—the 
recognition of Jerusalem for the mission of Barnabas. Correspondingly, it 
is only for Paul that an official leave-taking is mentioned (cf. 14.26); Barnabas 
seems to steal away. This is Luke’s way of underlining the supreme importance 
of the Pauline mission. ‘C’est plutôt le départ de Barnabé qui a été ainsi 
favorise’ was Loisy’s indignant remark (617). Luke mentioned Silas in verses 


1 But the Mark of Philemon 24 is not necessarily (as Col. 4.10 presupposes) identical 
with John Mark. In U Tim. 4.11 the identity is not actually expressed, but is probably 
assumed, just as in I Peter 5.13. Here Silvanus and Mark are both imagined as assistants of 
Peter in ‘Babylon’ (= Rome), which gave rise to the tradition that Mark was Peter’s 
Eelunveuric. 

2 Cf. the construction in Acts 1.23-25. 

3 According to Moulton (130) the present infin. cuprapadrcuPavew expresses the 
nuance: Paul refuses to have an unreliable man with them day after day, while Barnabas 
simply wanted to take him with them (aorist). D avoids the repetition of the verb, which he 
felt clumsy, but at the cost of stylistic impairment. 

* At the time of I Cor. 9.6 Barnabas was still alive, though Knopf (600) has no warrant 
there for supposing him still on his travels, nor has Zahn (556) for inferring that the old 
intimacy with Paul had been re-established. The two never worked together again.—That 
John Mark ‘as a travelling missionary aide restored his reputation’ (Zahn ibid.) is, to say 
the least, most questionably worded. 

5 According to Zahn, who maintains the originality of the words in the Western text 
*but Silas decided to remain’ (irreconcilable with 15.33), Silas had perhaps even thought of 
settling permanently in Antioch... (553). 
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22, 27 and 32 solely in order to prepare the reader for his participation in 
Paul’s missionary work. Beside him he then had to name a second legate. 

VERSE 41: Here Luke takes up the mention of Syria and Cilicia in the 
address of the decree (15.23). Strictly speaking, Judas and Silas should not 
have remained in Antioch but have gone on with the decree through Syria 
and Cilicia. Since Luke (in contrast to Gal. 1.21) has not so far mentioned a 
mission in these areas, many scholars conclude from verses 23 and 41 that 
Luke is here following a different source. But at 9.31 Luke introduces the 
evangelization of Galilee (concerning which he possessed as few concrete 
details as in the case of Syria and Cilicia) in the same supplementary fashion 
as that of Syria and Cilicia here. In showing the decree as addressed to Syria 
and Cilicia also, though only Antioch had sought the decision, Luke makes it 
clear to the reader that the decree was no mere local ordinance; once Paul has 
conveyed it to the congregations of Lycaonia? (16.4), it has been made known 
to all Gentile Christians so far (according to Acts) converted. From 21.25 
it then follows that it holds for Gentile Christians generally, But Luke has 
taken care not to present the decree at once as an edict urbi et orbi addressed 
to existing Gentile converts and all those to come: he was too expert a writer 
and historian for that. 


Hitherto Paul and Barnabas have worked together. From now on they 
will work apart. This change is explained by the incident described: Paul 
fell out with Barnabas over John Mark. So Barnabas went off with John to 
his native Cyprus while Paul, now accompanied by Silas, took formal leave 
of Antioch and set out through Syria and Cilicia for Lycaonia. 

Whoever maintains that this account derives from an Antiochian Luke, 
a companion of Paul, must here find himself in difficulty—unless, with the 
nonchalance of a Schlatter (193-5), he simply ignores the problem. For Paul 
(Gal. 2.11ff.) tells of a different conflict with Barnabas: together with Peter 
and the other Jewish Christians of Antioch, Barnabas broke off table fellow- 
ship (i.e. partaking of the eucharist) with the Gentile Christians on the arrival 
of ‘men from James’, thus provoking Paul to harsh and unconditional 
rebuke. 


1 According to Beyer (97) the decree arrived in Antioch only after Paul’s departure; 
hence Beyer considers that Acts may be mistaken in the name Silas; or perhaps the decree 
only arrived during the third missionary journey, in which Silas did not take part. Lietzmann 
(Gesch. d. Alten Kirche I, 107; ET The Beginnings of the Christian Church, 1953) makes 
Judas and Silas the zıyes and "IaxwBov of Gal. 2.12, and has them bring the decree to 
Antioch; how Paul then set off on a mission with one of these men from Jerusalem remains 
incomprehensible. These and similar conjectures do not take the literary problem really 
into consideration. 

2 The Western text has the commands of the Apostles and elders already conveyed 
to the congregations in Syria and Cilicia; D, that is, has noted that the charge of 15.23ff. 
has not yet been fully implemented. 
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The expositor faithful to tradition, for whom both accounts are authentic, 
must show their compatibility. According to Acts the quarrel between Paul 
and Barnabas immediately precedes their separation. The clash with Peter and 
Barnabas therefore must have taken place earlier. This is scarcely credible. 

According to Galatians Paul made the conflict one of principle, and we 
have no reason to doubt this. Was he the victor? His indictment of Peter 
merges into a self-justification vis-a-vis the Galatians, and Peter drops out of 
the picture. According to Schlatter Paul is silent about Peter’s admission of 
error so as not to appear anxious to shame him. Now Paul has accused Peter 
before the Galatians of hypocrisy. This is incomparably more shaming to 
Peter than a confession of repentance would have been! And how triumphantly 
Paul would have shown the power of his gospel, had he been able to write: 
‘Peter, Barnabas and the other Jewish Christians confessed that I was right, 
and ate once again with their Gentile brethren’! Here the argumentum e 
silentio is justified for once, as everything urged Paul to speak if he could. 
And his silence shows that success was denied him. Here, alas, Loisy (609) 
and Goguel (La Naissance du Christianisme, 329-31; ET The Birth of Chris- 
tianity, 1953) are right. 

This however put Paul in an untenable position. He had publicly, before 
the congregation, defended ‘his gospel’ against Peter and Barnabas—and 
failed. The most important member of the Antiochian community, Barnabas, 
indeed the whole Jewish Christian part of the congregation (Gal. 2.13, cf. 
Acts 13.1), and the Apostle Peter himself were not persuaded. The authority 
of Paul, even though not formally contested, was shattered. We cannot, 
with Wendt (240), Beyer (96) and Bruce (306), simply add the conflicts 
together. How could Paul, after such a rebuff—a rejection of his gospel!— 
calmly stay on in Antioch as if nothing had happened, and invite Barnabas 
to join him on another tour? 

This is however not the last of the difficulties confronting the scholar 
faithful to tradition. The companion of Paul must have known of his conflict 
with Peter and Barnabas. Why does he suppress it and recount a different 
and relatively harmless quarrel with Barnabas? Long ago that heir of the 
Tiibingen school, Overbeck, roundly maintained that Acts 15.36-41 was 
deliberately substituted for the unpalatable truth of the real dispute, and this 
thesis Loisy adopted fifty years later (613, referring to E. Schwartz, NGG 
1907, 272). 

Bauernfeind (203) hoped to evade this painful conclusion by assuming 
that for Luke the personal quarrel of Paul and Barnabas was more painful 
than the discussion of principle. Apart from the fact that this does not give 
Luke a very good testimonial, apart from the fact that Paul fought that 
fundamental battle with all his personal feelings passionately engaged, Bauern- 
feind’s argument does not help. No Christian of Antioch could have doubted 
for a moment that the more painful break arose from the conflict with Peter 
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and Barnabas. Even such scholars as Knabenbauer and Jacquier (471) 
implicitly admit this. 

In short, we cannot get through in this passage with the traditional view 
of Luke. Yet one need not go so far as Overbeck, Schwartz, Loisy and Preu- 
schen (98), for whom the author has tendentiously suppressed the truth, or 
freely invented the whole of the first missionary journey. It is a very real 
question whether the author knew anything at all about that conflict. For in 
the incident of which Paul speaks in Gal. 2.11 the Christians could find no- 
thing indispensable or edifying. Hence this painful conflict between men so 
worthy as Peter, Paul and Barnabas was not handed down to posterity, and 
was quickly forgotten. 

How then did the story preserved in Acts 15.36ff. come into being? 
Was it a local community tradition? This is suggested neither by its style nor 
by its content. Such tales as those of Ananias and Sapphira or the raising of 
Tabitha can easily be understood as pious anecdotes early in independent 
circulation, but not 15.36ff. The episode has no place but in a chronicle such 
as Acts. For in an account of Paul’s missionary journeys the reader must be 
told why he set out no more with Barnabas. Luke must have inferred the 
circumstances from the statements about the persons with whom Paul 
journeyed. Before, it was Barnabas; now it is Silas. This change must have 
had its cause, and since Barnabas had worked together with John Mark in 
Cyprus, the combination was really very natural: thus John Mark, who 
prematurely returned from the first journey, was the occasion of the separa- 
tion. If it seems audacious to credit Luke with such an independent construc- 
tion, we may recall the Barnabas incident of 9.26f., which can also be con- 
trolled by the Pauline account: this too was the product of retrospective 
inference (see p. 334f. above). 

Loisy, treating Paul’s passionate defence of his doctrine of justification 
with the petulance of a humanist, identifies the moment of Paul’s departure 
with the dawning of his estimate of himself (according to Loisy indeed his 
over-estimate) as the missionary to the Gentiles (614f.). But this, to say the 
least, is to overload the conflict with psychological significance. Perhaps 
however one may say that a decision was taken which was fraught with 
consequences. Paul did not indeed storm out of Antioch in blazing indigna- 
tion, but his relationship with this community (which now probably came 
into somewhat closer connection with Jerusalem) now grew cooler. He there- 
fore decided to begin a mission of his own, and so for the first time became 
‘the missionary to the Gentiles’. The congregations which he founded in 
Europe were not daughters of Antioch: Paul was their ‘father in Christ’. 

That Silas (= Silvanus) was not one of the notables of Jerusalem should 
in the circumstances be self-evident. He was one of the small number of 
Jewish Christians whose minds were fully open to the Apostle’s preaching 
of Christ without the law. 


36 
ACTS 16:1-5 


JOURNEY THROUGH LYCAONIA. , 
CIRCUMCISION OF TIMOTHY 


1 He reached Derbe and Lystra. And behold, there was a disciple there by 
the name of Timothy, the son of a Jewish-Christian woman and a heathen 
father, * who was held in good repute by the brethren in Lystra and 
Iconium. ° This man Paul wanted to go with him, and he took and circum- 
cised him, because of the Jews who were in that region; for they all knew 
that his father was a heathen. * As they moved through the cities, they 
delivered to them for observance the ordinances decided upon by the Apostles 
and elders in Jerusalem. ï And so the communities were strengthened in 
the faith and grew daily in number. 
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VERSE 1: ‘He reached! .. .’: the following episode deals only with Paul; 
Silas, therefore, is not mentioned. x«t i300: see on 1.10. éxet refers to Lystra: 
Timothy? was a uxÖntng, that is, a Christian. According to I Cor. 4.17 Paul 
had probably already converted him on his first journey: H. J. Holtzmann, 
104. Timothy was the son of a Jewish woman? who had joined the Christian 
congregation and a ‘Greek’, i.e. Gentile father. 


1 D d gig sy"™® bring to the reader’s notice, by the words they add, that the commu- 
nities in Syria and Cilicia were Gentile Christian. The handing over of the decree to them 
in the text of 15.41 in these MSS is thus provided with a motivation. 

2 Acts mentions him further in 17.14f.; 18.5; 19.22; 20.4. Compare also I Thess. 
1.1; 3.2, 6; II Thess. 1.1; I Cor. 4.17; 16.10f.; Romans 16.21; Phil. 1.1; 2.19; and 
Philemon I. 

3 II Tim. 1.5 speaks of the sincere faith which dwelt in Timothy’s grandmother 
Lois and his mother Eunice, and 3.15 of the early introduction of the child to the sacred 
Scriptures. That is, as W. L. Knox remarks (52, n. 2) Christian legend. ‘The marriage of 
Timothy’s non-Jewish father and Jewish mother was according to Jewish law illegal.’ 
(Bill. U 741, with reference to Jebamoth 45b). “The children of such a marriage . . . were 
considered Israelites’ (loc. cit.). In spite of this Timothy was not circumcised. The marriage 
of a Jewish woman with a pagan and the uncircumcision of the son reveal not a devout but 
rather a lax Judaism. 
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VERSE 2: What Luke wants to say is that because Timothy was held in 
good repute by the Christians in Lystra and Iconium this recommended him 
for employment in the mission. 

VERSE 3: According to the text Paul circumcised him not in consideration 
for his Jewish mother,! but rather on account of the Jews in that region. It 
makes no difference to Luke how Timothy himself felt about the matter. Luke 
is only concerned about the acts of Paul. To be sure he will have assumed that 
Timothy did not oppose Paul’s will. 

VERSE 4: tac m6Aetc: they are the places mentioned in verse 1f., to which 
might be added Pisidian Antioch, although it is not mentioned here.” The 
decree does not mention them.? For d6yuoar« compare édo%ev 15.28. 

VERSE 5: The scene closes with uèv ovv (see on 1.6). The summary remark 
‘the communities were strengthened in the faith’ employs a formulary 
phrase recurring in Col. 2.5 and I Peter 5.9. The statement about the growth 
of the communities corresponds to what we have heard in 2.41; 2.47; 4.4; 
5.14; 6.7; 9.31, 35, 42; 11.21, 24; 12.24; 14.1. The growth of the com- 
munities shows the divine blessing which rests upon them. No particular 
tradition is here evident.* For tõ &c:duü compare LXX Num. 9.20 and Ez. 
12.16. 


The early critics in search of sources found in this section once again 
traces of the redactor, that is in reality parts which they considered unworthy 
of belief. According to Jiingst 154 and Hilgenfeld (ZwTh 1896, 184f.) the 
redactor added verses 2, 3bc and 4f. The source thus reported only the calling 
of Timothy to the mission, but not his circumcision nor the delivering of the 
decrees from Jerusalem. Sorof (18f.) saw verses 1-5 as an addition of Timothy 
to the source. Verses 4f. were assigned to the redactor by Spitta 214f. also 
(after the example of Jacobsen). The same thesis was advocated by Clemen 
(Paulus I 256) and Ed. Schwartz (NGG 1907, 271). Preuschen 99 assigns vv. 


1 That the father was no longer living is a reasonable conjecture. A few MSS (1838 
gig p) take it into account by speaking of the mother as a widow. 

2 According to Beg. IV 185, v. 6 might pick up v. 4 again, with Luke simply changing 
the expression. Then these cities would also be meant by ‘Phrygia and the Galatian country’, 
Lake himself, however, assumes (Beg. V 236) that ‘these cities’ refers to those previously 
mentioned. 

3 The decree is here communicated to congregations which were not mentioned in its 
address. Luke thus indicates that Paul conveyed it to all his congregations. Of any co- 
operation of the nA78oc of the Jerusalem community in the process there is no further word. 
The expression ö6yuara makes these decisions (xotvw is here and in 21.15 employed dif- 
ferently from 15.19!) appear like imperial edicts (cf. G. Kittel, Th Wb II, 234f.). This also 
supports the view that Luke attributes to them universal meaning. 

4 The inner and outer growth of the communities belongs to the Lucan portrayal 
of the Apostolic Age. Luke can, therefore, make such affirmations even without sources. 
From such verses, however, we should not attempt to project a historical sketch. See 
p. 215 n. 2, on 4.4. 
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3-5 to the reviser, So also Wendt 241, note 2, who however found only v. 3b 
made unclear by the reviser and v. 4 inserted. 

Does the text require such a judgement? It gives a progressive descrip- 
tion: beyond the Cilician gates the journey proceeds to the Lycaonian com- 
munities. The arrival in Derbe and Lystra is briefly reported, then comes an 
episode recounted in ‘biblical’ style. In Lystra lived a Christian by the name 
of Timothy. He was the son of a Jewish woman (who had now become a 
member of the Christian community) and a Gentile father (who was evi- 
dently already dead). Timothy had a good reputation with the Christians in 
Lystra and in the next town, Iconium (see Ramsay, St. Paul 179), which 
explains Paul’s wish to have him as a companion for the rest of the mission- 
ary journey. In order not to offend the Jews in the vicinity (of whom there is 
no further mention)—for they all knew that as a son of a Gentile Timothy 
was uncircumcised—Paul circumcised him. Now however the report of the 
journey is not yet continued, but rather a note is appended which because of 
the story about Timothy Luke could not mention earlier: in these cities the 
missionaries delivered to the congregations the doyuata which were decided 
upon by the Apostles and elders in Jerusalem. Here the Apostles are mentioned 
for the last time. Paul does everything to protect his missionary efforts from 
any offence. There is no further mention of persecutions. The communities 
are strengthened in the faith and grow daily in number. With this description 
of prosperity—and therefore of the divine blessing which rests upon the 
mission—Luke harmoniously concludes the section. 

Real tradition becomes visible only in the account of Timothy. Luke, 
who knows nothing of the uncircumcised Titus (Gal. 2.1, 3), presents Paul’s 
companion on the second and third missionary journeys to the reader as one 
rendered inoffensive to the Jews by his circumcision. Tiibingen criticism 
vehemently disputed the truth of this report. It is, as F. C. Baur had already 
asserted, ‘downright unbelievable’ (Overbeck 248). Against this judgement, 
which seemed very seriously to discredit the author of Acts, the more con- 
servative scholars understandably put up a fierce resistance. Here three points 
of view in particular were asserted. 

1. It was pointed out that here the circumcision does not serve to 
achieve salvation, but only to shield the mission from difficulties. (It is in 
fact in this way that v. 3 provides the reason for the—alleged—circumcision 
of Timothy.) Against such an interpretation of the circumcision Overbeck 
(250) already correctly objected: ‘Circumcision without religious significance 
would simply have made no sense anywhere in Judaism at the time of Paul 
and in reality could never be considered.’ Paul himself was at one with 
Judaism of his time, that in circumcision one had to deal with God. Judaism, 
however, believed that circumcision fulfilled a fundamental commandment 
of the obedience required by God and allowed one to tread the path to God, 
while Paul was convinced that this way did not lead to yaot¢ but rather to 
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the dpy7 eoù (Rom. 4.15). Paul could not disregard the religious significance 
of circumcision. The idea that a man could allow himself to be circumcised 
in order to avoid any difficulties in the mission (in Gal. 5.11 it is remotelv 
touched on) would have been for him a lie and at the same time a blasphemy 
against God. 

2. This recognition is also important for the assessment of a second idea 
introduced into the debate, If Paul became like a Jew to the Jews in order to 
win Jews (I Cor. 9.20) why should Timothy not also be circumcised in order 
to win the circumcised, although as a Christian he is free from the law like 
Paul himself? Why should Timothy not take the whole law upon himself out 
of love for the Jewish brethren (since he who allows himself to be circum- 
cised is obliged to keep the whole law: Gal. 5.3) in order—although inwardly 
free from the law—to overcome their mistrust of the Christian gospel? 
Against these thoughts Overbeck objected, ‘The historical Paul recognizes 
over against the law only the Christian freedom not to fulfil it, and this con- 
ception of EXeudepi« had in that time historical reality’ (250), not the idea of a 
freedom for the law. That is correct. But in addition it is worth considering 
that Barnabas and Paul have just had the freedom of the Gentile mission 
guaranteed to them in Jerusalem. What sense would there be for Paul, in 
setting out on this mission, to have his companion circumcised? I Cor. 
7.17-20 shows that Paul wanted nothing to do with the supplementary 
circumcision of a Christian—it would inevitably awaken the fatal mis- 
understanding that the true Christian simply must be circumcised. 

3. Bauernfeind has therefore sought to find a reason for the circumcision 
of Timothy which is not touched by these objections. He starts out from an 
idea which has been utilized in this connection since H. Thiersch (Die Kirche 
im apostolischen Zeitalter, 1852, 138, cited by Overbeck 248): as son of a 
Jewish woman Timothy according to rabbinical law ought to have been 
circumcised. That he was not betrays an ‘emancipated Judaism’. Paul 
‘wanted Christian Jews and not uprooted Jews’ (204). This antithesis is not 
clearly formulated. Actually it ought to read: Paul did not want to win for 
Christ emancipated Jews but law-abiding Jews—and in this form the thought 
is clearly very questionable. But further, Timothy is certainly no longer an 
‘emancipated Jew’ (quite aside from the fact that he did not arbitrarily 
step out from the law but as the son of a heathen grew up in heathenism). 
He is, on the contrary, a Christian—perhaps even baptized by Paul himself 
(cf. I Cor. 4.17) on his first visit to Lystra. With this he has, however, broken 
with his past. The word ‘the old is past, see! it has become new’ (II Cor. 
5.17) applies also to Timothy. It does not help, consequently, when Bauern- 
feind appeals to Timothy’s attachment to Judaism “ according to the law of 
creation” (205). The ensuing baptism neither permits nor tolerates any com- 
pletion by a circumcision based upon an attachment “according to the law of 
creation”. The text in v. 3 plainly shows that Paul held the alleged circumcision 
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necessary only because Timothy was now to serve him as a missionary 
companion (and here we come again to what was said in point 1. above), not 
because Paul wanted to have no emancipated Jews in the Church. 

The reasons adduced for the circumcision of Timothy thus do not apply, 
as soon as one takes the thought of the real Paul into consideration. How then 
did Luke come to include this story ? He took it over from tradition. Gal. 5.11 
shows that already Paul himself had to fight against the slanderous rumour 
that he too (occasionally) preached circumcision. This rumour, evidently 
spread by his Judaistic opponents, stubbornly persisted (Bousset for example 
still believed it and so interpreted Gal. 5.11 on the basis of Acts 16.1ff.— 
Schriften d. NT II, 67), and reached Luke as a tradition. This tradition he 
readily took up: it seemed to speak in favour of his pet theory that the 
Pharisee Paul strictly observed the law, and came into conflict with Judaism 
only through his proclamation of the resurrection. Here then Luke has not, 
as the Tübingen school contend, tendentiously replaced the truth known to 
him by a patchwork of his own; rather was he the victim of an unreliable 
tradition. 

With the story of Timothy and the report of the delivery of the ŝóyuata 
of the Apostles and elders, it is evident that the mission now beginning is 
undertaken in complete concord with the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem. 
Luke thus sees the Pauline mission, which from now on becomes his real 
theme, as harmoniously integrated into the total work of the Church. 


37 
ACTS 16:6-8 
THE JOURNEY THROUGH ASIA MINOR 


6 They went through Phrygia and the Galatian country but were prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia. 7 But when they came to 
Mysia they sought to go to Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jesus did not let them. 
8 Then when they had marched through Mysia, they came down to Troas. 
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VERSE 6: ‘They went through Phrygia’ and the Galatian country,” 


1 Preuschen 99 treats Dovyla as an adjective of three terminations qualifying yopa; in 
later Greek, however, it has only two. 7 Povyla therefore is a noun: the country of Phrygia. 
18.23 describes the journey differently with the words: dtepyduevocg . . . mv Daranxny 
yapav xal Douylav where ‘Dovylav without the article is in any case a noun’ (Zahn 560). 
The parallel Lake cites from Luke 3.1 (Excursus: ‘Paul’s route in Asia Minor’, Beg. VY, 
231) ing ’Iroupatas xal Toaywvitidog yapas shows that the article does not need to be 
repeated in such a context. 

*Toratixh yopa is therefore a second country named beside Phrygia. The expression 
here and in 18.23 probably describes the district inhabited by Galatians. Paul need not have 
gone as far as Pessinus or Ancyra; cities like Nakoleya or Dorylaeum lie in the region settled 
by Galatians (Dibelius, Studies 200 n. 18).—Ramsay (St. Paul, 102) had interpreted mv 
Movylav xal Taratexny yopav as a rendering of regio Phrygia Galatica: yapa (=regio) 
includes as an administrative unit the remains of one of the old kingdoms which were 
incorporated into the Roman province of Galatia. Phrygia Galatica is the part of Phrygia 
incorporated in this province. It comprised the territory of the cities of Antioch, Derbe, 
Lystra and Iconium, to which communities the letter to the Galatians was directed, 
Against this Lake has shown 1. The Roman regional disposition of Asia Minor was associa- 
ted with the great cities. Regio denoted such a city together with its hinterland. 2. The 
expression Pontus Galaticus is attested, but not PArygia Galatica. But if the Roman authori- 
ties had used it, it would have been rendered in Greek } Tadtanixn Ppuyia. 3. But then ns 
Taratiag in Gal. 1.2 also need not refer to the territory of the cities of Antioch, Derbe, 
Lystra and Iconium (the so-called south-Galatian hypothesis). Some official historical 
writers do indeed employ 4 DaAatia to designate the Roman province (Schlier, Galaterbrief, 
5). That, however, is unusual. The expression Iodataı (Gal. 3.1) describes only the in- 
habitants of the territory of Galatia, not of Lycaonia, Pisidia, etc. (Pauly-Wissowa XIII, 
556).—The assertion that Paul always uses the Roman names for the provinces has, without 
foundation, wellnigh become a dogma. The use of Maxedovla does not decide the issue 
because here the names of country and province are identical. ’Acl« in I Cor. 16.19, U 
Cor. 1.8 and Romans 16.5 may indicate either the Roman province or the Greek cities of 
western Asia Minor with their hinterland. ’Ayal« (I Cor. 16.15; IL Cor. 1.1; 9.2; 11.10; 
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prevented! by the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia’.? For diépyouct 
see 8.4; Andeıv tov Adyov see 4.29 (‘conduct a mission’). 

VERSE 7: ‘When they came to Mysia? (cf. on xat& 27.7) they sought to go 
to Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jesus did not let them.’ This is clearly the same 
divine power which in v. 6 is called ‘the Holy Spirit’. 

VERSE 8: ‘Then when they had marched* through Mysia, they came down 
to Troas.’ 


The section reports very briefly an immense journey (which however did 
not “last a couple of years’, as Wellhausen, 31, writes). It is not confined to 
that visit to the old communities which was mentioned in 15.36, but Paul 
begins—and this for Luke’s readers is a complete surprise—a new and great 
missionary endeavour. This journey is not described with the accuracy of an 
itinerary but (as in 18.22f.) only in very general geographical terms. Before 
we attempt to investigate possible sources and the like, we should take note 
of the impression which Luke’s reader receives from this section. Twice the 
plans of the missionaries are thrown to the winds because of the higher power, 
the ‘Holy Spirit’, the ‘Spirit of Jesus’. The goal which Paulandhiscompanions 
finally achieved was not the one Paul had in mind at the outset. In fact, he 
had not even considered it at all. Not by human calculation and planning was 


I Thess. 1.7f.) actually means the Peloponnese and not Greece (Schlier, 6), "Iovdala (I 
Thess. 2.14; II Cor. 1.16; Gal. 1.22; Romans 15.31) does not denote a Roman province 
(Judaea first became such under Vespasian: Schlier) but the country of Judaea. The Xvola 
distinguished from Judaea in Gal. 1.21 is consequently also not the Roman province but 
the country, and likewise Kırıxla. Pauline usage throughout allows the reference of Dadatle 
to the country of Galatia. 

1 Ramsay supposed xwAudevres =yal ExwadOynoav: the travellers first went through 
Phrygian Galatia and then were hindered by the Spirit. In reality xwAvOévtes gives the 
reason why the travellers moved through Phrygia and Galatia. Travel to the west was 
barred for them. Cf. Moulton 133, 134. 

2 According to Ramsay Paul was allowed to pass through Asia (=the Roman pro- 
vince) but not to preach there. What reader would hit upon this sense? Paul’s original goal 
will have been the great cities on the west coast such as Ephesus. ’Acta here means the same 
region as in the Revelation of John. 

3 Mysia reached, according to Strabo, from the coast of the Aegean to the eastern 
slopes of the Mysian Olympus (Lake, Beg. V, 230). In Kotiaion or Dorylaeum Paul was 
xata thy Muotav, and Bithynia lay directly north of him. What the obx etacev xtà meant is 
not indicated. Zahn conjectures ‘that it was Silas-Silvanus who heard the dissuading voice 
of the Spirit and communicated it to the travellers in a convincing manner’ (561). That 
looks like a pretty little fiction, but has arisen out of sober reflection: the ‘newcomer 
Timothy’ does not come into the picture, and if Paul himself had had a divine communica- 
tion, Luke would have said so. Nevertheless with these pseudo-historical conclusions Zahn 
has misjudged the character of these verses. Cf. the general discussion. 

* Bauer, Wb 1241 refers to I Macc. 5.48, where xapéoyou.ne means: ‘to go through 
and over’. Because D knew only the meaning ‘to pass by’, and Troas lies in Mysia, and 
accordingly a journey past Mysia was out of the question, it replaced mapeAOdvtec by 
SteAO vtec. 
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the Pauline mission brought to Troas and then to Macedonia, but by the 
mysteriously intervening providentia specialissima of God. 

This reminds us of the story of Cornelius. By the way in which Luke 
developed it, it was made clear to the reader that the turning of the Christian 
mission to the Gentiles did not originate in any human desire but solely in 
the divine resolution. Here we have another important turning point in the 
history of the Christian mission. Only this time it is not a new group of men 
but a new area which is opened up for the Christian mission. 

Thus the question arises: has Luke’s hand here also given to the event its 
special complexion, the aspect of divine guidance? The wealth of miracle 
stories and discourses from which in chapters 10f. we could discern Luke’s 
work of composition is here lacking. It is not so much what Luke reports 
(concerning the intervention of the Spirit), but rather what he does not relate 
that causes us to ask what share his composition had in the whole. 

One may safely assume that Paul and his companions did not simply 
travel back and forth across the whole of Asia Minor, but kept to the major 
routes. They must then have passed through various cities. Such cities, how- 
ever, are not here mentioned. Derbe and Lystra are the last stopping-places 
named as such. In addition Iconium also is mentioned, Pisidian Antioch 
not at all. Only with Troas do we again receive a concrete account. But a 
tradition does not report in the general fashion in which the journey between 
Lystra and Troas is indicated. We shall therefore have to consider the 
recapitulation of the journey in our section as the condensation of a more 
exact report. (There is also a point of detail in favour of this view, which will 
be discussed below.) Why has the author undertaken such a condensation? 
If this journey was to have the character of one divinely guided, if Paul (to 
use an expression from Luther) was to be shown going his way like a blinded 
horse, then any specific account of places or details of the journey would 
only have spoilt the effect. They would have distracted the reader’s attention 
from the main point. The only human undertakings which required to be 
recounted were those which enabled the divine intervention to be recognized 
as such. This alone was important for the author and his readers (Dibelius, 
Studies, 201). 

So we must reckon with the probability that the author has shortened 
a more detailed account for his purpose. Such an account we must expect 
from a companion of Paul. If we assume that in 16.10 an itinerary much used 
in the subsequent course of the book is recognizable, then there is nothing 
against the view that it was also used earlier. From which of the companions 
on the journey it may derive will be discussed in relation to v. 10. 

The tenor of the account in 16.6-8 has led most scholars to assume that 
Paul was directed by inner voices, visions and dreams. Jülicher has even 
censured the Apostle for yielding too readily to his visions in the shaping of 
his plans of action (Einl., 1931,’ 50; ET of 1st edn. An Introduction to the 
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NT, 1904). The Pauline epistles evoke a different picture of Paul. With all his 
obedience to the will of God he yet did not neglect at each point to consider 
the situation exactly, and although he tenaciously stuck to his major goals, 
he nevertheless reacted to new turns of events. We may therefore assume that 
at the beginning of his new missionary effort he had given consideration to 
the possible mission fields. Lake has put forward (op. cit. 237) some very 
instructive considerations concerning what Paul needed for successful 
activity. Paul certainly need not have thought exactly as Lake, but there is 
nothing against the view that he also thought of the decisive points. As a 
point of contact for his preaching of Christ, he needed synagogues in which 
Greek was spoken and around which a circle of Greek-speaking *God- 
fearers’ had gathered. He was, therefore, directed to the larger cities in which 
lived a flourishing Jewish community—we may scarcely assume Jews in the 
country at that time—cities in which Greek was spoken or in which at least 
a considerable part of the populace understood Greek. Perhaps it was only 
in Macedonia and Greece that Paul acquired to the full the knowledge born 
of experience (about which Lake also speaks) that it was advantageous if the 
Jews were not dominant in a city and therefore in a case of conflict could not 
suppress the Christian missionaries. 

When Paul and his companions had to pass from Lystra or Iconium or 
Pisidian Antioch to a new field of endeavour, such favourable conditions 
existed chiefly in the west, in the Greek cities of coastal Asia Minor. From 
the Lycaonian cities a road ran by Apamea and Laodicea through the Lycus 
and Meander valleys to Ephesus. Paul could also have travelled by Philadel- 
phia and Sardis to Smyrna or Pergamum. According to the Lucan account he 
actually had such a goal at first in mind. Verse 6 does not reveal in what 
manner the Spirit of God hindered Paul and his companions from going to 
Asia to preach the gospel. We see only that Paul turned toward the north, 
journeyed through Phrygia and the Galatian country, and intended to go to 
Bithynia. This brings into view the second field of endeavour which, in the 
prevailing conditions, held promise of success: the Greek cities on the 
Bosporus. From Kotiaion and Dorylaeum roads led to Nicaea and Nico- 
media. Perhaps Paul would also, reaching further to the north-east, have set 
about bringing the gospel to the Greek cities on the Black Sea. In either case 
the history of the Christian mission would have taken a very different course. 
The ‘Spirit of Jesus’ thwarted this plan also, without our learning any details 
of the ‘how’ of the matter. 

If this direction also was barred, still a third mission opportunity on a 
large scale offered itself: the Greek cities in Macedonia and Greece itself. 
In case Paul and his companions decided upon this, they had to travel from 
‘the Galatian country’—we may think with Lake of cities like those just 
mentioned, of Kotiaion and Dorylaeum—through Mysia to the Aegean 
coast. One of the roads which come under consideration ends in Troas. This 
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does not yet mean that Paul now set out for Macedonia—he could have 
waited for a ship which would bring him and his companions directly to 
Greece. The continuation of the narrative, to be discussed shortly, makes a 
dream bring about the decision for Macedonia. 

Luke has indicated in vv. 6-8 no kind of missionary effort. Also we may 
not conclude from the fact that preaching was barred to Paul in Asia that 
he preached in the other places he passed through. If the above considerations 
come at all close to the truth, then it seemed commendable to Paul not to 
delay the work in the field in prospect through carrying out a mission along 
the road. It is, however, possible that there was nonetheless a mission on 
the way—in the Galatian country. According to the letter to the Galatians 
Paul had to remain there a considerable time because of an illness, but 
he was well enough to preach with great success. The communities which 
resulted are not mentioned here by Luke, but he does presuppose them in 
18.23. They would not have existed in cities (otherwise the address of the 
letter to the Galatians would probably read differently), but rather in villages 
where there were no Jews. Was the relationship of the Galatians to their 
northern neighbours such that Paul renounced the further journey into 
Bithynia (Evexodev Hae 6 Latavas [L Thess. 2.18] would be his assessment 
of such a situation) ? It would be one possible way in which we would conceive 
of a reason for the hindering of a mission in Bithynia. 


38 
ACTS 16:9. 
THE VISION IN TROAS 


? And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: a Macedonian standing there 
beseeching him and saying: ‘Come over to Macedonia and help us!” 1° And 
when he had seen the vision, we sought immediately to go to Macedonia, 
concluding that God had called us to preach the gospel to them. 
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VERSE 9: For öpaua cf. ThWb V, 350f." A vision? appeared to Paul, 
namely a Macedonian man? stood there, besought him and said, ‘Come over 
to Macedonia and help us!’ The possible psychological conditioning behind 
the vision—Paul and his companions probably engaged in lively discussion 
of the question whether they should go over to Macedonia—did not lie 
within Luke’s horizon. ‘The Macedonian represents his country and his 
people’: Loisy (627). 


1 The attempt of W. Michaelis (Die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen, 1944, 110 and 
ThWb V, 351, 1-8) to suppress the visual aspect in favour of verbal revelation is in our 
opinion misguided. He might as well eliminate the visual aspect from öpau.« altogether. 
The sentence, ‘It is clear that õpxuaæ and in connection with it also do07 16.9 and eldev 
16.10 could refer to a purely verbal revelation’ altogether distorts the true relationships. 
The appearance of the Macedonian, who was probably recognizable by his clothing (so 
Michaelis) cannot be dismissed without making the words ‘Come over to Macedonia and 
help us!’ uncertain as to their sense. We may not use this passage as proof of the alleged 
possibility that in a öpay.a, dépO7var or iSetv there is nothing to be seen! Paul sees (v. 9) the 
Macedonian standing there! 

2 It is not actually said that Paul was asleep, but dı& vuxtóç suggests it. 

3 How the man was recognized as Macedonian is not stated. Scholars have thought of 
his language, but also of his clothing. Loisy however considers this a false question: Paul 
‘dreamed of a Macedonian; the dream furnished him at one and the same time with the 
picture of the man and his identity’ (627). 
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VERSE 10: The logical connection between œg .. . eldev, eùbéwg xtA. is 
certainly clear. D however has made it even more lucid: ‘Being awake he 
now told us the dream and we recognized .. .’. €€nthoauev xt.: it is a ques- 
tion of finding a ship to travel to Macedonia. With eiyrnoauev the ‘we’ 
appears for the first time (but see 11.28!) and confronts the commentator 
with very difficult questions. 

The positive summons to Paul to go to Macedonia shows the reader that 
the proscriptions of the mission in vv. 6 and 7 are now revealed to have been 
the gracious guidance of the Lord. 


A long list of investigators has concluded from this passage that Luke 
the physician met Paul in Troas. Overbeck (255) could already adduce 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, Meyer, Bisping, Neander, Lekebusch and Baumgarten, 
and this list can be continued with such well-known names as Renan, B. Weiss, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Ramsay, Knopf, Schlatter, W. Michaelis, Beyer, Bauern- 
feind and Bruce. Sometimes it has even been contended that one might draw 
out from the text still more about this event. B. Weiss (Einl.?, 147) considers 
it possible that the aftermath of the sickness which occurred in Galatia 
occasioned Paul’s acquaintance with Luke. Ramsay (St. Paul,’ 205) was 
convinced that Paul sought out the physician Luke resident in Troas, where 
he enjoyed a good reputation. Schlatter thinks it probable that the physician 
came to the Apostle: ‘A physician could easily have been drawn to him and 
brought to the faith by the manner in which Paul dealt with the sick in power 
and in faith’ (Zrläut. 4, 201). The seductive prospect of learning yet more 
from the text has winged fantasy even further. Ramsay deduced from the 
words &vnp ttc (Latin: quidam) in 16.9 (in reality what appears here is of 
course avnp Maxedwv qis) that the only Macedonian known to Paul, namely 
Luke, was the man Paul saw in the vision (202). Renan felt he could recognize 
even more clearly the psychological threads of the event: Luke sought ‘to 
persuade Paul of the favourable prospects for missionary effort in Macedonia. 
His words made a strong impression upon the Apostle’, who now in the dream 
experienced the Macedonian’s cry for help’ (St. Paul, 79, [vol. 3 of 7-vol. 
series, London 1887-9]). Even Dibelius has not shrunk from a similar conjec- 
ture (Studies 210 n 10; Dibelius-Kümmel, Paulus 70; ET), although he does 
not fail to note how rationalistic it appears. 

This blissful certainty that the text discloses to us not only the deeds 
of the various dramatis personae but also the subconscious feelings inspiring 
their decisions has not motivated all scholars. Even the foundation for this 
construction defended by the communis opinio does not stand so firm as 
appears at first sight. ‘When he had seen the vision we sought at once to 
leave for Macedonia, since we concluded that God had called us to bring the 
good news to them.’ Can a novice who has only just joined the missionary 
group and possibly even the Christian faith speak in this way? So de Wette 
posed the question (256). Does such a manner of expression not fit much 
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better in the mouth of Timothy, who had already travelled with Paul a good 
while, than in the mouth of Luke? But it did not stop at this doubt of de 
Wette’s. Is it permissible at all to conclude, simply because the first ‘we’ 
appears here, that the speaker has only met Paul in Troas? Luke is—so Loisy 
calls to mind (630)—according to tradition an Antiochian. Should he not 
already have accompanied the Apostle from Antioch? W. L. Knox (52) also 
conjectured that the ‘we’ source begins before 16.10, and Schlatter (201) like 
Bauernfeind (8) held this possibility open. But do we actually have the right 
to speak of a ‘we’ source and to confine it to those parts in which the ‘we’ 
appears? Overbeck (256) gave a negative answer: the author of Acts here for 
the first time has taken up the diary of a companion of Paul ‘to mark the 
significance of the moment and to identify himself with the narrator’, while 
in other parts it did not agree with his picture of Paul. Dibelius has combated 
the idea of a ‘we’ source from still another side: ‘The much discussed “we”, 
in which was discerned formerly, under the influence of modern historical 
thinking, the most primitive element of the travel narrative, was perhaps 
first inserted during the re-editing by Luke in order to make known his own 
part in Paul’s journey’ (Studies 104f.). The itinerary (which Dibelius also sees 
utilized) and the ‘we’ have, therefore, nothing to do with one another. 

At this point, where the ‘we’ first appears, we cannot yet enter fully into 
all the questions raised. One thing, however, can already be clarified. Why 
have all the above-mentioned scholars maintained with such self-assurance, 
on the basis of the ‘we’ inserted here, that Luke attached himself to Paul in 
Troas? It is not the text alone which leads to this conclusion but beside it the 
ecclesiastical tradition about the author of Acts, the information in the Pauline 
epistles about Luke, and finally that ‘preoccupation with sources’ which— 
as Dibelius correctly saw—was such a temptation for a time plagued by his- 
toricism. Before we bring all these quantities into connection with the text, one 
other question should be answered: How must our passage have been under- 
stood by one of those readers for whom Acts was written? He knew from 
15.40 that Paul had departed on a mission with Silas, from 16.3f. that he 
had also taken Timothy with him. That other persons had joined this group 
of three is nowhere stated or even indicated. The third person plural, in which 
16.8 recounts the arrival in Troas, still suggests only these three. If now 
directly after this the narrative suddenly employs the first person plural, then 
the ancient reader would naturally have thought: here one of these three men 
is introduced in the ‘we’ style. From 16. 9f. it is soon evident that the narrator 
cannot be Paul but must be either Silas or Timothy, whose attachment to the 
Pauline mission was previously depicted in some detail (16.3f.). Whether this 
assumption was true or not, the reader had no way of knowing. We too shall 
therefore return to this later. On the other hand, a further question must now 
be at least noted. Whoever may here have spoken in the ‘we’, the answer 
does not absolve us from the further question: What did the ancient reader 
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understand by the ‘we’? Did it say to him that now an eyewitness is speaking, 
or did it suggest also the assumption that the eyewitness was also the author 
of the book? Or finally was it possible for such a reader to have considered 
this ‘we’ as merely a stylistic device to bring the reader into closer touch with 
the events related? We do not want to forget these questions in what follows. 

All these questions in fact presuppose a reflectiveness and literary 
sophistication which were foreign to most of Luke’s readers. When they read 
the ‘we’ in 16.10 they quite instinctively felt drawn into the fellowship of 
this missionary group and experienced its destiny as their own. 

But the ‘we’ does still more. The vision, which takes up and crowns the 
twofold mention of the divine guidance in vv. 6 and 7, is proven to be reality 
by the missionaries’ reaction to it, described in the ‘we’ style. We can there- 
fore say that the ‘we’ has the same effect in this instance as the chorus of 
admiration confirming a miracle elsewhere. Whether or not the ‘we’ may also 
have had another purpose, in any case it serves here as a very forceful stylistic 
device, and interpretation ought not to neglect the fact. 


39 
ACTS 16: 11-40 
PHILIPPI 


11 Putting to sea from Troas we travelled direct to Samothrace and on the 
following day to Neapolis, '? and from there to Philippi which is a city of 
the first part of Macedonia and a colony. We remained in this city some days. 
13 And on the Sabbath we went outside the gate along the river where we 
supposed there was a place of prayer, and we sat down and spoke with the 
women who had gathered there. '* And a woman by the name of Lydia, 
who was a dealer in purple from the city of Thyatira and a ‘God-fearer’, 
was listening. The Lord opened her heart so that she attended to what Paul 
said. 1° When she and her entire house were baptized, she asked: ‘If you 
are convinced that I believe in the Lord, then come into my house and stay 
there!’ And she constrained us to do it. ?° It happened as we went to the 
place of prayer that a slave girl who had a spirit of divination met us, who 
brought much gain to her owners by soothsaying. 47 This girl followed Paul 
and us and cried: ‘These men are the servants of the most high God, who 
proclaim to you the way of salvation!’ !® And she did this for many days. 
But Paul was annoyed and turning (to her) spoke to the spirit: ‘I command 
you in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her!’ And it went out in the 
same hour. 19 But when her owners saw that the hope of their gain had 
disappeared, they grabbed Paul and Silas, dragged them to the market place 
before the rulers 7° and brought them to the magistrates, saying: ‘These 
men are throwing our city into alarm; they are Jews, 7?! and they proclaim 
customs which we as Romans may not accept or practise.’ *? And the 
crowd likewise turned against them, and the magistrates had their clothes 
torn off and commanded that they be whipped. ?? After they had had them 
given many blows, they threw them into prison and charged the gaoler to 
guard them carefully. 2* He threw them, after he had received such a com- 
mand, into the innermost cell and secured their feet in the stocks. 2° About 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang a hymn to God. The prisoners 
were listening to them. 7° Suddenly a great earthquake occurred so that 
the foundations of the gaol were shaken. Immediately all doors were opened 
and everyone’s bonds were loosened. 7’ When the gaoler awoke and saw 
the doors of the gaol open, he drew his sword and was about to kill himself, 
thinking that the prisoners had escaped. 7° But Paul shouted to him in a 
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loud voice, ‘Do not do yourself any harm, for we are all here!’ 2° Then he 
called for a light and ran in and fell down trembling before Paul and Silas, 
30 and after he had brought them out he said, ‘Sirs, what must I do in order 
to be saved?’ 3! And they said, ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus, and you and your 
house will be saved.” 37 And they spoke to him the Word of God together 
with all in his house. ?? And he took them with him that hour of the night 
and washed their lashes, and he was baptized directly with all his family, 
34 and led them up to his house and set before them a meal, and rejoiced 
with his entire household that he had believed in God. 3° At daybreak the 
magistrates sent the lictors with the instruction, ‘Let these men go!’ °° The 
gaoler reported these words to Paul: ‘The magistrates have sent word for you 
to be set free! So come out now and go in peace!’ 7? Paul, however, said 
to them, “They have whipped us publicly without trial, though we are Romans, 
and thrown us in prison, and now they want to send us secretly away? No, 
they shall come and lead us forth!’ °° The lictors reported these words to 
the magistrates. They grew afraid when they heard that they were Romans, 
39 and they came and apologized, gave them good words, and led them out 
and asked them to leave the city. 4° And they left the gaol and went to 
Lydia and saw and exhorted the brethren, then departed from there. 
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VERSE 11: &vaxdevres: see above on 13.13. evOvdponéw = to travel a 
direct course,’ as in 21.1. The island of Samothrace lies halfway between 
Troas and Neapolis. They drop anchor at night as on the voyage in chapter 
20f. 


1 With the freight or passenger ships of the time crossing was possible only in limited 
measure. One had to take full advantage of the land and sea winds and the currents, and 
often reckon with detours into the bargain (18 .21f.!). Here the wind conditions were evidently 
for once especially favourable. 
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VERSE 12: Neapolis (today Kavalla): harbour city of Philippi.! xoAwvla:? 
Augustus had resettled here the former supporters of Antony from Italy. 
Tewtny® tg will be a dittograph for nowrng (cf. Beg. IV 167-90; DI 153-5): 
a city in the first part of Macedonia.* juzouc rıvas appears at first to describe 
the entire sojourn, but really denotes 

VERSE 13 the time between the arrival and the first Sabbath. Eu... 
motapdv: the Gangites is about 14 miles distant. évoutGoyev:° if the missionaries 
had resided with Jews, they would have known the way. zpocevy7: either = 
cuvaywyy, which Luke always employs elsewhere (usage of the source?) or = 
prayer (so Bruce 314). The rabbi sits while teaching, but do the Christian 
missionaries take over the teacher’s position one after the other? Or does 
Luke want to say that the missionaries sit down’ at the place appointed for 
prayer and engage the women, apparently gathered there alone, in a conversa- 
tion that turns at once to the Christian message? 

VERSE 14: Audi« becomes a personal name? through dvéuartt. roopupd- 
mwWAtc:? purple materials were a markedly luxury item for rich people; 
Lydia will have been wealthy herself. The fact that she is not mentioned in 
Philippians gave rise to Zahn’s conjectures (see note 8). oeßou&n xtA: 
either ‘a godly woman’ or (more probably) ‘belonging to the special class of 
non-Jewish synagogue worshippers’ (Beg. V 87). Nxouev indicates (imperf. !) 


1 The full name of the city was Colonia Julia Augusta Philippensis. 

2 Its citizens possessed libertas (city self-government), immunitas (freedom from taxes 
and tariffs), ius Italicum (they had the same rights as the citizens in an Italian city): Beg. 
IV 189f., cf. von Premerstein, Pauly-Wiss. X, 1919, art. ius Italicum, 1238-53; Kornemann, 
Pauly-Wiss. IV, 1901, art. coloniae, 511-88; Joachim Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 
waltung I, 2nd edn., 1881, 86ff., 118ff. 

3 D reads frig Eatly xeparn ths MaxeSovias and so interprets root falsely as “capital 
city’ (Amphipolis was really the capital). Zahn’s defence of this text ‘more than one country 
has had more than one capital city’ (568) shows his blind prejudice for the D text.—zpwrty 
was also an honourable title of cities, but not of Roman colonies: Beg. IV 188. 

* Beyer’s rendering ‘the first city of its region in Macedonia’ (100f.) is linguistically 
just as impossible as Wendt’s (245) ‘the first city of the region entered’ which Bauernfeind 
(206) and similarly Schlatter (201) accept.—Aemilius Paulus had divided Macedonia into 
four completely separate zones in 167 B.c. in order to prevent a general revolt of the country 
against Rome. 

5 © reads tvoulCouev mpocevy dy elvat, E 8 &voullero (it was customary) mpocevy) 
elvat. D represents the Latin videbatur with é3éxet. That synagogues usually stood near 
water is not proven; Bill. II 742 knows no rabbinical proof for this. Beg. IV 191: ‘The 
author describes a local... usage.’ Cf. TAWb VI 602f. 

© Lk. 4.20, cf. also 5.3; Mk. 9.35; Mt. 5.1 and 26.55. 

7 This does not necessarily presuppose a building. 

8 This is frequently found in Horace, e.g. Odes I 8, 13 and 25. Since there courtesans 
are meant, but Lydia here is an honourable woman, Zahn conjectures that she was called 
‘the Lydian’ to distinguish her from other merchants of purple (Thyatira lay in Lydia); 
actually her name was either EvoSla or Cuvtvyy (Phil. 4.2)! The other name Zahn reserves 
(582) for the wife of the gaoler who is the Clement of Phil. 4.3! Renan (I. 88) on the other 
hand concludes from yvjcte oúčvye (Phil. 4.3) that Paul married Lydia! 

9 The guild of purple dyers in Thessalonica erected a stele with an inscription honour- 
ing a certain Menippus from Thyatira. Cf. Wikenhauser, Geschichtswert § 69, p. 410f. 
Schille, TLZ 84 (1959), 171 has Lydia remain in Thyatira. 
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a repeated encounter in which finally ‘the Lord opened her heart’.? 
roootyew:asin 8.6 = to believe. In spite of the é\aAoduev the conversion is 
attributed to Paul. 

VERSE 15: @¢ xtA.: the narrative jumps quickly over the intervening 
steps. el xexelxate xtA.:? oriental politeness; Lydia is already recognized 
as a Christian through her baptism. napeBiacato nude (Gen. 33.11 LXX): 
the missionaries could not turn down her offer. So the mission in Philippi 
now possessed a strong centre, as v. 40 confirms. 

VERSE 16 goes back to the movement of the missionaries described in 
v. 13. The going to the mpooevyn, which makes sense only on the Sabbath, 
is now Strictly superfluous. The slave girl had a nveöux [[v0wve, a spirit of 
divination,* whose prophesying brought her owners? great profit (Zoyacta as 
in 19.24). 

VERSE 17 xal ftv: with this the ‘we’ disappears until 20.5.6 The 
screaming of the possessed girl recalls the shouting demons in the gospels;? 
except that the demon of our passage, where he is not threatened, does not 
accuse but rather announces the true character of the foreign preacher in a 
way understandable for Gentiles.® 

VERSE 18: rroXA&G Hyéouc: the scene is so set by Luke that immediately 
after the casting out of the demon Paul is dragged before the authorities. 
Accordingly Paul cannot silence the demon on the girl’s first outcry. The 
advantage of this arrangement for the author is that it makes Paul’s reaction 
even more intelligible—he was annoyed by theceaseless shouts.” Moreover the 
demon, aware of the supernatural reality, now expressly attests the true mean- 
ing of the Christian mission.?° Exorcism in the name of Jesus is immediately 


1 Lk. 24.45 and II Macc. 1.4. 

2 xtatéc with dative: I Macc. 7.8. 

3 They had probably up to this time lived in an inn at their own expense. 

* Luke calls the soothsaying demon ‘Python’, by way of explanation, in apposition 
to the biblical word nveüu«x (Bl.-Debr. § 242); mveiua Tv0avoc V+S Ris a simplification. 
Cf. Wikenhauser, Geschichtswert 401-7; W. Foerster, ThAWb VI, s.v. IXóĝwv. The slave girl 
is to be thought of neither as an impostor nor as sick (Beyer 100f.); she is regarded by others 
and by herself as possessed by a demon which (by her ventriloquism—IJ1U0wy is equated in 
antiquity with &yyaotoluußoc) speaks through her. 

s According to Beg. IV 192 perhaps only the owner and his wife. But these two could 
scarcely have dragged Paul and Silas before the authorities; this scene presupposes the 
presence of some men. 

© Cf. p. 36. 

7 Mk. 1.24, 3.11, 5.7; Lk. 4.34, 41 and 8.28. In Acts 16.17 and Mk. 5.7 Jesus is 
called the ‘Son of the Most High God’, since the scene is set in Gentile territory. 

8 Our passage has nothing to do with the syncretistic divinity Ocdg broto¢ (biblio- 
graphy: see Bauer, Wb 1681). 

9 We should not speak of a ‘healing’—so Beyer 101. Luke neither considered the 
slave girl sick nor did the thought of help enter as a motive for the act. Modern psychology 
has no place here. 

10 According to Wendt 246 Paul was ‘annoyed by the cry of the soothsayer because 
the sacred task in which he was engaged should not be witnessed to by an unclean spirit.’ 
But then Paul should not have permitted the demon to carry on for those many days. 
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effective; the spirit leaves at once.! So ends the demon story utilized by Luke. 

VERSE 19: The owners of the slave girl, angered by the loss of their profit,” 
grabbed Paul and Silas.? &yop&: here perhaps ‘court’ rather than ‘market’ 
(Beg. IV 194). &oxovrec: ‘the authorities’; otpatnyot (=praetors) is the exact 
title.* 

VERSE 20: They are the duumviri, who exercised jurisdiction in Roman 
colonial cities. Their lictors ($aßdo0yoı v. 35) carried only bundles of rods 
without axes in them. The plaintiff voiced the complaint of disturbing the 
peace (Extaokacovoty Thy 76Atv), since they were disturbing the law and order 
of the place.” 

VERSE 21: The E81 unacceptable to the Romans cannot be more closely 
defined. A travel narrative seems to lie in the background in verse 20f., 
since Luke would not produce any such accusation on his own. 

VERSE 22: The crowd is anti-semitic. The authorities had the clothes of 
both criminals torn off” and had them whipped (cf. II Cor. 11.25). For the 
question why the Roman right of citizenship did not take effect, see the 
general discussion. 

VERSE 23: Paul speaks in I Thess. 2.2 of suffering and maltreatment.— 
Erdevres EBaAov: naturally through the police. After flogging comes incarcera- 
tion: Mommsen, ZNW 2 (1901), 90. The fact that the gaoler is to guard 
them securely already prepares for the action which follows. 

VERSE 24 65: see above on 1.3. In line with the command both are put 
in the innermost® cell (v. 29). In addition their feet are secured in the stocks. 


1 For abt} tH Goa see Jeremias, ZNW 42 (1949), 217 n. 6. 

2 £&%)0cv is intentionally repeated. 

3 What becomes of Timothy and the narrator who speaks in the ‘we’ is not told. 
Loisy (638) conjectures that in reality Paul alone had to suffer—the ‘we’ in I Thess. 2.2 
means indeed only him. But what we have here is not a realistic narrative: how are we to 
imagine the slave girl continually accompanied by her masters to the spot, whenever the 
missionaries go out, and proceeding together with her masters after Paul and Silas? And 
yet the narrative suggests just that—if one interprets it realistically. Only under these con- 
ditions could the masters immediately recognize that the spirit had left her and that Paul 
was to blame for it. 

* This does not deny what Loisy (637) maintains: that here we may note the trace of 
re-editing. 

5 That the driving out of a spirit is not a legally punishable offence is clear. Conse- 
quently it seems as if the accusation is a pretence by the owners, who only want to take 
revenge on Paul. But probably this accusation was actually raised against Paul (against 
Wendt 247) and indeed against his missionary endeavours. Judaism (from which Christi- 
anity is here not yet distinguished) is certainly as it were a religio licita, but it is not allowed 
to make proselytes among Romans, and Philippi is a Roman colonia: Beg. IV 195. Loisy 
correctly remarks (639) that here a fairly long missionary effort in Philippi is presupposed. 

6 Paul certainly did not preach circumcision. But it could have been, for example, 
the custom of the plajua« &ytov at the Lord’s Supper which gave the semblance of an immoral 
oriental cult. 

7 There is no question here of the authorities tearing their own clothes, after the 
Jewish fashion, as a symbol of horror (against Ramsay, St. Paul, 217). 

8 The comparative takes the place of the superlative: Beg. IV, 196. Popular narrative 
loves the extreme. 
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So the loneliness and suffering of the two nen came to a height. 

VERSE 25: About midnight! they sing a hymn of prayer.* That the other 
prisoners heard them proves to the reader that the earthquakeis God’s answer.” 

VERSE 26: The earthquake which shook the* foundations of the gaol? 
seems to have affected only this building. It is not unusual that doors should 
spring open but that the prisoners’ fetters should fall away is possible only in 
a miracle. Both occurrences appear in Euripides’ Bacchae 455ff.° 

VERSE 27: That the open doors shocked the gaoler is conceivable (but in 
cases of an act of God he was not responsible!).” That the official did not 
first look around to see who had escaped belongs to the logic of edifying 
narration and is not to be explained on psychological grounds. 

VERSE 28; Paul sees, from his cell down below, that the gaoler will take 
his life, and he stops him with a loud shout. The description of the event 
does not go beyond what was important for Luke and his readers, and so 
does not permit any realistic reconstruction. 

VERSE 29: The gaoler calls for torches: it is midnight, cf. v. 25. The 
trembling of the man and his falling down before Paul and Silas prove that 
he considered them the mighty messengers of the godhead.? 

VERSE 30: While he is leading them out,!® he asks immediately, addres- 
sing them as ‘xúptot’, about his eternal salvation.!! 

VERSE 31: The answer fits the question exactly. Included in the salvation 


1 Joseph prays at night to God in gaol, and the prayer is heard: Test. Jos. 9. 

2 For Öuverv see Mt. 26.30 parallel to Mk. 14.26; Hebr. 2.12. öuvoı Col. 3.16 parallel 
to Eph.5.19. A closer affinity with our text is foundin Test. Jos 8.5; Joseph has been whipped 
and thrown into prison. ‘And when I was in bonds,’ the Egyptian woman heard ‘how I 
praised the Lord in the house of darkness and glorified my God with a joyous voice.’ The 
correspondence lies in the fact that the suffering religious man praises God in gaol. 

3 Cf. in regard to what follows Otto Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder, 1929, 320ff., 
326ff. 

* cadcvO7vat as in the parallel 4.31; see details there. 

5 Cf. in regard to the expression BeuéMa Ps. 82(81).5. 

6 ‘The bonds loosened themselves from their feet and the bolted doors opened them- 
selves without mortal hands.’ Origen witnesses in c. Cels. II 34 to the belief prevalent in his 
time that magicians loosened fetters by their spells and opened doors. This feature of folk 
belief has contributed to the development of our story. 

7 Digest. XII 48,3 cited by Clemen, Paulus I, 260 n. 3. 

8 The attempts to figure out how Paul could have seen through the opened door into 
the lighted bedroom of the gaoler are both pathetic and comical in their lack of understand- 
ing. How Paul knows that no prisoners have fled, it were also better not to ask. 

9 According to Zahn 584 n. 4, he really threw himself down before them only in 
order to ‘ascertain if their feet were free from the stocks’. If it had been an act of proskynesis, 
‘Luke would have expressed it clearly, and would not have let it pass without a word of 
restraint from the Apostle.’ Here Zahn’s dogmatic prejudice is obvious and forces him into 
misrepresentation of the text. See also on 28.6. 

10 D noted that the gaoler did not bother about the other prisoners who were also at 
liberty, and therefore inserted tob¢ Aotrods &apartodtevos. 

11 Since this for Zahn comes too quickly, he interprets the question as ‘uneasy con- 
sideration’ of ‘what he should now begin to do, in order to ward off any possible evil 
consequences of the shattering occurrence from his person.’ The cry requires no answer, 
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is the entire olxoc, family and servants. 11.14 uses the same expression. 

VERSE 32: The instruction for baptism is annexed to the admonition (the 
narrative here condenses events in the extreme), Where it took place (the cell 
is left in verse 30 and the courtyard is reached in verse 33) is a question on 
which Luke does not reflect. 

VERSE 33: Now the gaoler—grammatically—becomes the subject of the 
narrative: he takes the missionaries with him, washes their backs, bleeding 
from the flogging, and is baptized along with his household—perhaps in a 
spring or fountain in the courtyard. 

VERSE 34: Then he leads them up into his house, sets before them a much 
needed meal? (it is towards 1.0 a.m.) and rejoices together with his house- 
hold over the new faith. In the face of this happy outcome there ts no thought 
of what the authorities will say about the prisoners’ release. 

VERSE 35: The authorities consider the flogging and a night in prison, 
together with expulsion, an adequate punishment and order the prisoners to 
be set free by the police.’ 

VERSE 36: The gaoler imparts the good news to Paul (Silas is a silent 
character). In the expression ‘go in peace’* Luke takes the man’s conversion 
into account. 

VERSE 37: Paul appeals to the Roman right of citizenship (which, pro- 
bably for the sake of simplicity, is also accorded to Silas) and demands 
restitution: no secret dismissal, but an honourable escort. It is at the same 
time implied that the public scourging was carried out without any investiga- 
tion or proof of guilt. Luke makes Paul (again for the sake of simplicity) 
speak to the police, whom according to verse 36 he certainly did not see.° 

VERSE 38: The authorities have a troubled conscience on account of their 
maltreatment of the ‘Romans’: cf. 22.29, 

VERSE 39: Paul’s demands are met, but the expulsion still takes place.® 


and presupposes only ‘the sympathy of the person addressed with the embarrassment and 
irresolution of the questioner’ (580). In this grotesque misinterpretation Zahn overlooks the 
fact that the manis not threatened by any evil consequences, sinceall the prisonersare still there. 
The reason for this most singular of all Zahn’s explanations is suggested in p.497 n. 9. 

1 Zahn has the baptism—like Paul's own baptism once; see on 9.18—take place in 
the gaoler’s bathroom. 

2 This is the meaning of rapatlBecbar Tpdnelav. 

3 D saw here an unwarranted change in the attitude of the authorities and sought to 
introduce the recollection of the earthquake as a motive for this change, without noticing 
that the authorities knew nothing of the connection between the hymn of faith and the 
earthquake (v. 25f.). 

* D has struck out these Christian words ‘in peace’ because Paul declines the order 
to leave in v. 37. 

5 B. Weiss, Die Apg. 205, incorrectly concludes from v. 37 that the gaoler brought the 
police to Paul. 

6 D was not satisfied with that: it makes many friends of the authorities come with 
them and assure them that they have now recognized the two missionaries as law-abiding 
people. D bases the banishment on fear of a new uprising. 
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VERSE 40: The authorities accompany them only out of the gaol. The 
departure from Lydia is at the same time departure from the congregation.! 
We hear nothing about Timothy until 17.14—Luke mentions only persons 
important for the narrative, otherwise he could not have accommodated so 
much material. And besides, the reader is not distracted from the important 
matters. 


What does Luke have to say to his listeners with this passage? God has 
led Paul and his companions to a new mission field. In a surprisingly short 
sea voyage of two days (later—20.6—on the return journey five days will 
be required for the 156 miles) the harbour city of Philippi, Neapolis, is 
reached. Some eight miles distant to the north-west lies Philippi itself. But 
one must climb up a steep hill and then down again in order to come to the 
fertile plateau of Macedonia on which Philippi lay. Malaria is the main 
reason why there are only a few ruins standing there today. 

In this city with its Italian colonists the missionaries are foreigners. They 
do not appear to have met any Jews of whom they could have made enquiries. 
So they wait until the Sabbath to walk out to the Gangites where they think 
there is a place of prayer, and find it. But only a few women come to pray. 
The foreign messengers are not discouraged. They speak to the women and 
deliver the good news of the Lord Jesus. God makes the Word take root in 
one of the women. Lydia is not Jewish by birth. In Thyatira, a centre for the 
manufacture of purple dye which lies south-east of Pergamum in Asia Minor 
in the Lydian district, she has grown up as a pagan child. Now she lives here 
as a well-to-do lady known as ‘Lydia’ or ‘the Lydian’. She has joined the 
small Jewish congregation as a listener. Now she dares to cross over into the 
new community and lets herself be baptized. Her ‘house’, relatives and slaves, 
follows her, Her faith is linked with action. She will not tolerate that the 
missionaries should stay in just any quarters. They must move to her house, 
and living there they now assemble the brethren who are gradually won. 

While the missionaries are going to the house of prayer, a slave girl 
follows them. She belongs to a syndicate which makes good earnings from 
her. For she is possessed by a spirit of divination. This spirit makes her now 
shout: ‘These men are the servants of the most high God, who proclaim to 
you the way of salvation!’ Not just once did this happen, but for many days. 
Finally it becomes too much for Paul, and he commands the spirit: ‘In the 
name of Jesus Christ I command you: leave her!’ And it did that same hour. 

The spirit of divination is gone, and with it the profit. The owners take 
their revenge. They seize Paul and Silas, drag them to the market-place before 
the authorities and accuse them before the ‘praetors’. They do not accuse 
them of driving out a spirit—such an accusation would not hold up in any 


1D represents Paul and Silas as reporting the events at Lydia’s house, not out of 
any historical interest, but as an edifying proof of what the Lord has done for them. 
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court—but they had spread forbidden Jewish propaganda among them, the 
Romans! The crowd take sides against the foreigners, the authorities in short 
order command whipping and have them both safely locked away in gaol. 
The mission is at an end. 

It is not to be the gaoler’s fault if they escape: he brings them into the 
innermost cell, chains them, and puts their feet in the stocks. Meanwhile, 
night has fallen. But Paul and Silas do not sleep. They begin to sing a hymn, 
and the other prisoners hear the two new inmates singing. Then the earth 
quakes. The foundations of the gaol shake, the doors spring open, the chains 
fall from the prisoners. The gaoler wakes up with a start, sees the doors open, 
and thinks the prisoners have fled. In despair, he is just about to plunge the 
sword into his breast when Paul’s shout reaches him: ‘Don’t do yourself 
any harm! We are all here.’ He calls for light, dashes into their cell and falls 
down before the men who apparently are in league with God, ‘Sirs, what must 
I do that I may be saved?’ ‘You and your house believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and you will all be saved!’ He and those who have followed him hear and 
believe in the good news. In the courtyard he washes the bleeding backs of the 
two men, and the same spring furnishes the water for baptism. God has allowed 
the imprisoned missionaries to continue their mission successfully. They are 
now taken up into the gaoler’s home and given something to eat after all these 
hours. They are, however, no happier than the converted Gentile. 

In the morning their release is ordered. Now, however, Paul appeals to 
the Roman right of citizenship. The authorities, who had Roman citizens 
whipped, and that without a trial, must come and apologize. Of course, a 
further stay in the place is not possible. They can only go to Lydia, report 
what God has done for them, and admonish them to steadfastness. Then 
Philippi lies behind them. 

The report must have sounded something like this to Luke’s reader. 
From a happy beginning it leads into a situation of hopeless distress and 
danger. But God proves stronger than the afflictions and uses them to serve 
his own purposes—how could one then despair? Luke has recounted this 
narrative that his readers might gather strength from it. 

The critical research of the nineteenth century was no longer disposed to 
take this story simply and credulously as it stands. It asked what actually 
happened and tested all the facts for their probability and inner congruity. 
Verses 25-34 particularly gave offence to scholars like Gfrörer, Overbeck, 
B. Weiss, Spitta, Jiingst, Hilgenfeld, H. J. Holtzmann and Clemen. 

As in 4.31 the place where the congregation prays trembles (éoaAeuOy) 
as a sign of the divine response, so here the foundations of the gaol shake 
(sarevdnvaı v. 26). The fact that in this earthquake not only do all the doors 
open but the chains also fall off by themselves does not strengthen the 
credibility of the narrative. Even if the earthquake had loosened the fastenings 
of the chains in the wall, the prisoners would still not have been freed from 
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the chains as is here clearly supposed. But the inconceivability continues. 
A gaoler who, seeing the doors open in an earthquake, at once wants to take 
his life, without so much as a glance at the cells, is a very unlikely sort of 
person. As if that were not enough, Paul in his cell knows what the gaoler is 
about to do—how? And how does the desuopüra& know who is calling to 
him from the cell (even if such a shout were audible in his bedroom)? Above 
all, how does he know that the earthquake is the answer to Paul and Silas’ 
hymn? To the reader it is obvious, but the gaoler was asleep (v. 27—he was 
the only one in the whole gaol who slept, remarks Wellhausen (32) with his 
usual sarcasm). One can certainly come to the aid of Luke with conjectures 
about how the gaps should be filled in: the gaoler might have heard something 
of the Christian preaching, enough even, that he and his household—who 
have all come with him into Paul’s cell—might be baptized after some brief 
instruction—‘as if an interpreter of Acts could hope to restore the connec- 
tion of the events before us, which Acts itself does not divulge and about which 
we otherwise have absolutely no information! As if the difficulty which the 
interpreter has in translating the events related into reality, this constant 
necessity for groping in the air in the attempt to recover the natural sequence 
of what is presumed to have happened, did not itself rather disclose the un- 
historical character of the narrative!’ (Overbeck 265). In addition there is the 
fact that in the sequel the earthquake plays no further role. The misguided 
attempt of D to refer back to it shows how difficult it had become: how 
should the otpatyyol know that the earthquake had been sent to oblige Paul 
and Silas? In short, the whole episode is such a nest of improbabilities that 
it must be struck out as unhistorical. Its absence does not produce any gap 
whatever. 

One can indeed go further and point to particular features of the narra- 
tive which seem to be typical. Celsus already recalled the Bacchae of Euripides 
(443-8) where it is reported that the Bacchae, who were chained in the state 
prison, were freed by calling on the god Bromios: ‘The chains dropped off 
their feet by themselves and the bolts on the doors were opened without 
mortal hands.’ Origen himself attests the belief current in his time that yönr&s 
TIVEG ETWdALG Seapobs Abouvaıv xal Büpas Kvolyoucıv (c. Cels. II 34). Concern- 
ing the earthquake as a sign of God’s granting a prayer we have already 
spoken (ancient documentary evidences for the quaking of the place of prayer 
are presented above in reference to 4.31). Singing is such a frequent feature 
in the hagiographical narratives that Reitzenstein speaks of a ‘literary con- 
vention’ (Hellenistische Wundererzählungen, 1906, 121). 

But precisely when we take note of these various motifs the distinctive- 
ness of our narrative appears: here is depicted no escape from gaol (therefore 
the appeal to chapters 5 and 12 is in vain). The free prisoners—the others as 
well as Paul and Silas!—remain quietly in their cells. The only purpose of the 
miracle is the conversion of the dSecpoptAaé. It follows, therefore, that our 
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story cannot have circulated as an isolated independent narrative. It has 
meaning only in the context of the whole presentation. It is not a question of 
the adoption of Hellenistic material, but the story is told with the methods of 
Hellenistic narrative technique. 

So we come to a new type of analysis as applied to Acts especially through 
the efforts of Dibelius: form-criticism. From this point of view our text is 
made up of something like this: 

A first group of verses extends from vv. 11-15. They may be classified as 
a travel narrative, briefly indicating the stops, the duration of the journey, 
the name of the host and the important events in the founding of the congrega- 
tion. The way in which the status of the colony of Philippi and the smallness 
of the Jewish community are spoken about reveals exact knowledge of the 
conditions. Nor does the story of Lydia give any cause to suspect that here 
pious imagination has simply conjured up a romance. The ‘we’ which 
dominates in this text can therefore be understood without difficulty as the 
eyewitness account of the reporter. 

Secondly, vv. 16-18 form a literary unit of another sort. They narrate 
the exorcism of a demon which strongly reminds one of such stories as Mk. 
1.23ff. and 5.1ff. In Mark, as here, the spirit by whom the person concerned 
is possessed reveals the real nature of Jesus and his messengers, and is on that 
account driven out. Of course over against this correspondence there are 
also some salient differences. The demons feel themselves threatened by Jesus 
and so set themselves to resist him. That is not the case here. Our narrative 
has the demon from its supernatural knowledge cry out the truth about 
Paul and Silas, without any hostile intent. It is therefore not immediately 
silenced, but only when, after a long while, it becomes annoying to Paul. 
(To import into the text the fantasies concerning the alleged evil intentions of 
Apollo, represented by the python [A. Abt in Wikenhauser, taken over and 
developed by Bauernfeind 209], is to falsify its character). The story shows the 
reader two things: first, that the truth of the gospel has been confirmed also by 
the supernatural acknowledgement of the spirit-world, and second, that Paul 
through the exorcism in the name of Jesus is plainly superior to the spirits. 
This narrative is dovetailed into the foregoing verses through the ‘we’ in 
16f. The sentence 16b concerning the xvptot and their épyacta links it with 
what follows. Both connections are not above suspicion, as will become 
apparent. 

With verse 19 we step out of the world of miracle into everyday reality. 
Only by juxtaposition does the reporter indicate that the accusation against 
Paul and Silas is unjustly raised—the true motive is the wounded egoism of 
the deprived owners. Why the crowd sided against Paul and Silas is not 
further explained; it is just the crowd... It is not said that the authorities 
took measures against the accused under pressure from the street—an 
investigation at which Paul could appeal to the Roman right of citizenship 
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simply does not take place. The whole could be a continuation of the narrative 
of 11-15, of course extensively re-worked. The exact wording cannot be 
ascertained either here or there. 

Concerning the fourth section, vv. 25-34, we have already spoken. The 
miracle—which recalls various motifs of the miracle-literature—serves first 
to attest the rescuing power of God; it is not, however, fully utilized. But 
above all, it serves for the conversion of the gaoler and his ‘house’. Thereby 
it fulfils a special purpose in the context of the whole narrative. Its omission 
would—and here the opinions of earlier critics must be held in check—leave a 
real gap. It is the miracle that discloses the true meaning of the maltreatment 
and imprisonment of Paul and Silas. The suffering of a Christian is not in 
vain, but rather is immediately justified for the reader. It proves itself forth- 
with to be a gracious dispensation. What is more, the suffering is both cut 
short and tempered. One might say that the theologia crucis begins to change 
into a theologia gloriae. 

There is no connection between vv. 34 and 35. What recalls the conver- 
sion of the decpopbacé in the fifth section, vv. 35-40, is only the formula 
mopeveolle Ev elpnvn. The earthquake is forgotten. Instead, another theme is 
taken up from vv. 19-24: the injustice of the authorities and their proceedings. 
Previously they were thoughtless and overweening, now they are distressed 
and humble. That it was nevertheless a question of expulsion Mommsen 
quite correctly held, and expulsion it remains. The reason D was the first to 
seek to clarify, by alluding to the frame of mind of the people. Actually the 
investigation of Paul’s case should now have been taken up afresh and legally 
conducted. But no thought of this is entertained. 

Here the author has pieced together many different materials into a 
unified narrative. In the process he skilfully passes over from the ‘we’ of an 
eyewitness report to the ‘he’ style of ordinary narration: in v. 16 the ‘we’ 
still includes Paul and his companions; in v. 17 Paul is distinguished from the 
‘we’ (they ‘followed Paul and us’), and from v. 18 on it speaks only of Paul. 
This technique—it is also found in 21.7ff.—allows Luke here to place the 
story of the demon as well under the authenticity of the ‘we’. According to 
the source theory indicated in § 6 of the Introduction (see above pp. 86f.), 
Luke probably received the information concerning Philippi—directly or 
indirectly—from an eyewitness of the Pauline mission. Luke gives the reader 
to understand this valuable source of his material through the fact that he 
reports the history of the mission in Philippi whenever possible in the ‘we’ 
style. He may have received not only information about the founding of the 
community and the expulsion of the Apostle, but also stories which cir- 
culated about Paul in Philippi: the exorcism of a demon and the conversion 
of the gaoler by Paul. So far as the latter is concerned, it is perfectly possible 
that the gaoler who locked up Paul and Silas for a night himself later became 
a Christian, and that it was then related that Paul himself had converted him. 
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Luke has reported this story with the full array of Hellenistic narrative art, 
so that the glory of Paul beams brightly. 

I Thess. 2.2 supports this view of things. According to this passage 
Paul has experienced great difficulties in Philippi: rpon«dövres xai bBorabévtec 
... Ev Dirinzors corresponds exactly to 16.19-24 and 16.35-40, aside from 
the marks of Paul’s rehabilitation (that a miraculous occurrence in the style 
of 16.25-34 is incompatible with the tone of I Thess. 2.2 is really self- 
evident). But thereby arose a problem very pressing for Luke. He depicts the 
Roman authorities elsewhere as just, tolerant, even friendly to Christians. 
But in the Roman colony of Philippi the Pauline mission came into severe 
conflict with them: the two Christian missionaries are punished—on account 
of forbidden Jewish propaganda—with lashing, prison and banishment. This 
painful impression Luke has erased as far as possible by coupling the accounts 
he has received with an indirect apology for his hero: the story of the exorcism 
of the spirit of divination allowed him to interpret mean self-interest as the 
motive for the accusation against Paul and so to take away the weight of 
the charge. It will be for this reason that he included the girl’s xbero.—had 
Paul really proved himself a great exorcizer of demons, then the slave girl’s 
masters would have taken care not to quarrel with him! According to 16.22f. 
a sentence in line with the principles of law was given and executed. During 
this proceeding it was entirely possible—to judge from Acts 22.25—for Paul 
and Silas to call out to the lictor the civis Romanus sum. But if Paul had 
transgressed the prevailing law with his mission among the Roman colonists 
(cf. Mommsen, ZNW 2 (1901), 89f.), it was wise for him not to appeal to his 
Roman right of citizenship. It would indeed have spared him from the lashing, 
but the appeal would have entangled him in a protracted trial with an uncer- 
tain outcome, and during this time the possibility for a mission would be as 
good as gone. Hence his subsequent complaint (along with the apology of the 
authorities) is probably Luke’s incorrect deduction from 25.11. 

The author’s freedom, which we encounter here, is strange to the modern 
reader. But it did not occur to any of the great Roman historians simply to 
say ‘how it actually happened’. They all wanted to inform, influence and 
motivate. Luke would not have broken the tradition of great Roman his- 
torical writing (how far he knew it and used it as a model is another question) 
when he narrated the history of the mission in Philippi in his own fashion. 
The difference between facta and ficta has not been the same in all ages. 


40 
ACTS 17: 1-15 
THESSALONICA AND BEROEA 


1 They travelled by way of Amphipolis and Apollonia and came to Thessa- 
lonica, where there was a synagogue of the Jews. ? And Paul went in to 
them, as was his custom, and on three Sabbaths preached to them beginning 
from scripture, explaining and proving that the Messiah must suffer and 
rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus ‘whom I proclaim’ is the Messiah. 
* And some of them let themselves be convinced and joined Paul and Silas, and 
a great many of the godfearing Greeks and not a few of the noble women. 
> But the Jews became jealous, and they took some depraved men from the 
rabble and stirred up a riot and brought the city into an uproar. They advanced 
on Jason’s house and sought to bring them out to the crowd. 6 And when 
they did not find them, they dragged Jason and some of the brethren to the 
city authorities, shouting, ‘These people are bringing the entire empire into 
an uproar, and now they have come here, and Jason is shelteringthem. 7 And 
all these men act in opposition to the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is 
another who is king, Jesus!’ ® And they brought the people into tumult, and 
the city authorities, when they heard this, and when they had taken surety 
from Jason and the others, let them go free. 1° But the brethren immediately, 
during the night, sent Paul and Silas to Beroea, and when they arrived they 
went into the synagogue of the Jews. !! These Jews were more fair than 
those in Thessalonica. They received the word with all eagerness and searched 
daily in the scriptures to see if it were so. 1? Many of them became believers 
and not a few of the noble women and men. +° But when the Jews in Thes- 
salonica learned that the Word of God was being preached by Paul in Beroea 
also, they came and stirred up and incited the crowds there too. !* Then 
the brethren at once sent Paul away to go to the sea, and Silas and Timothy 
remained there. 14° Those who conducted Paul brought him as far as Athens, 
and when they had received instructions for Silas and Timothy to come to 
him as quickly as possible, they went away. 
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VERSE 1: Stodedoavres: to journey through—with or without a mission 
stopover.’ The following verses indicate the second meaning: the mention 
of the Jewish synagogue’ in Thessalonica seems to suggest that there was no 
such synagogue in Amphipolis? and in Apollonia.* Thessalonica, which was 
reached on the Via Egnatia, the great main highway to the west, was the 
capital city of the second district of the Roman province of Macedonia, 
and also the residence of the Proconsul, although a ‘free city’ with its own 
council and popular assembly. Five or six ‘city heads’ (Dobschiitz, 
Thessalonicher-Briefe, 1909, 10) functioned as the magistracy to which the 
task of administration and police protection fell. There was a large Jewish 
community." 

VERSE 2f. xat& ... eloyBev: colloquial Greek® and on that account 
‘improved’ by D. That Paul actually sought out the synagogues at hand in 
order to get in touch with the cefduevor should not have been contested. 
Only the idea that on principle he first offered salvation to the Jews and only 


1 Dobschütz 9 inclines toward the first conception, appealing to S:oSebu Luke 8.1, 
Siépyouat Acts 9.32, 13.6, 16.8, 18.23 and Siamopedount 16.4. But in Lk. 8.1; Acts 
9.32, 16.4 and 18.23 accounts of missionary efforts are added. Where they are lacking we 
have no reason to supply them.—It would be thoroughly understandable if Paul after the 
difficult conflict in Philippi had first resumed his missionary efforts in a more distant 
place where that incident would not be so quickly known. At the same time Thessalonica 
because of its strong Jewish community and synagogue offered better missionary conditions 
than the Roman colony of Philippii—Why the plural ‘communities of Macedonia’ in 
U Cor, 8.1 is not wholly covered ‘by Philippi and Thessalonica and finally also Beroea’ 
(so Dobschütz 9) is not evident. The situation required a strong expression in II Cor. 8.1. 
The plural was actually justified if two or even three Christian communities existed in 
Macedonia. 

2 The reading 4 ovvaywyh offered by the later Mss. (cf. Beg. III 160) makes the 
synagogue of Thessalonica the only one in the entire country as far as Amphipolis (so 
Zahn 586f. also presents the situation). That may possibly be the intention of the author, 
but it is not necessarily a description of the actual situation. Did the Macedonian Jews 
really have to travel several days in order to be able to participate in a synagogue service? 
The older text in actual fact says only that there was a synagogue in Thessalonica. 

3 The old itineraries do not exactly agree in the distance (cf. Zahn 586, n. 17; Dob- 
schiitz 9 n. 1). We may reckon from Philippi to Amphipolis about 30 miles, from there to 
Apollonia about 293 miles and from there to Thessalonica about 35 miles (similarly Loisy 
650f.). Beg. IV 202 concludes from the distances, which are too great for a day’s journey on 
foot, that Paul was in a position to hire horses for himself and his companions. It is prob- 
ably closer to the facts that Amphipolis and Apollonia are mentioned only as points which 
were passed through on the journey and indicate its course, but not the goal of either the 
first or second day’s journcy.—Amphipolis lay on the Strymon (Struma), Apollonia between 
this and the Wardar. Cf. TLZ 1960, 250. 

“D presents a mixed text—the xal before xa-nX0ov can only be understood as the 
remains of the ‘neutral text’. 

5 The very great community of Jews in Thessalonica (= Salonike) in modern times 
goes back to the Spanish Jews ‘who fled there in the sixteenth century’; Dobschiitz 10, n. 1. 

6 Cf. Radermacher?, 215. Luke 4. 16 is less striking because of the different word-order. 
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turned to the Gentiles when they refused it, is false, ext oaßßara tpi: ‘on 
three Sabbaths”! one after the other Paul is allowed to speak in the context 
of the synagogue service of worship? ‘explaining? from the scripture and 
proving that the Messiah must suffer* and rise from the dead, and that the 
Messiah is Jesus, whom I proclaim to you.’” The doctrine of the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah Jesus was before Jewish-Christian hearers the 
most important. 

VERSE 4: I Thess. does not mention this Jewish-Christian minority.® 
mpooxAnooucOar (Bauer, Wb 1419): adhere to, attach. yuvaıxav tHv rpwrwv 
cf. 17.12.’ Luke likes to mention conversions from the upper classes. But 
it is strange that neither here nor in Beroea could these influential women 
avert the persecution of Christians. 

VERSE 5: The Jews are understandably jealous of this missionary success, 
which damages their own mission (as in 13.45). The rabble is apparently 
summoned to make the attacks upon the Christians appear like a popular 
movement. dyAorotetv, only here,® ‘to incite a revolt of the people’. Luke 
does not present anything particular about Jason? to his readers: with such a 
secondary character it is not worthwhile.’° mpocyew xodg thy Sjuov: according 
to the tenor of the words one should think with Ramsay (St. Paul 228) of 
an assembly of the people. But according to the context öAuos here will be 
a synonym for 5y%os; the words then mean: to lead out to the (raging, 
demonstrating) crowd. 

VERSE 6: Instead of the missing missionaries, the Christians, accidentally 
met, are accused, and for them the words in v. 6b do not really fit. noArtapyae 


1 Not ‘three weeks’, as Schiirer (‘Die siebentägige Woche’, ZNW 6, Iff.), Preuschen 
105 and Zahn 587 think (according to Zahn Paul had also to work at night in Thessalonica 
(I Thess. 2.9), because he preached in the synagogue on weekdays as well). To be sure on 
one occasion, Lk. 18.12, caBSatov means ‘week’, but otherwise it means the Sabbath: 
Beg. IV 202f.—Acts 16.18 Ertl noMas huéoag=‘on many days’ as here éxl adfBata 
tola=‘on three Sabbaths’. Even if two services of worship had been held there weekly, 
they would not have filled up the ‘weeks’ in Thessalonica. 

2 Srartyeobat (also 17.17; 18.4, 19; 19.8f.; 20.7, 9; 24.12 and 25) as denoting dis- 
course on doctrinal matters already shows the transition to the later meaning ‘to preach’. 

3 Cf. Lk. 24.32, 46. 

4 Cf. above on 1.3; n&oxeıv means death here as in Acts 3.18, Lk. 24.26, 46 (see also 
Acts 26.23). 

5 Transition to direct speech as 1.4 and 14.22; 17.3; 23.22; 25.5. 

6 According to Harnack, SAB (1910), 560ff., II Thess. was addressed to them. 

7D understands this expression to mean ‘wives of the first citizens’, yuvatxes tüv 
mpwtwv, and makes a distinction between Gentiles (Greeks) and God-fearers. 

8 However, we do find in Hippocrates dyAov role: (Bauer, Wb 1190).—According to 
Plut., Aem. Paulus 38, &vVOowrot ayopaioı are agitators. 

9 Jason was a common name in Thessaly as well as elsewhere, sometimes borne by 
Jews as a Greek name matching Joshua (= Jesus): Beg. IV 205. That the host of the mis- 
sionaries, at whose house the Christians quite openly congregated, is portrayed as a Christian 
Beg. should not have doubted. On the other hand, it rightly emphasizes that there are no 
grounds for identifying this Jason with the one in Romans 16.21. 

10 Alexander also (19.33) is introduced without further explanation. 
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was the name, especially in Macedonia, for the non-Roman magistrates of a 
city: Beg. IV 205.! ai thy xh. fits badly here, for Christianity has only just 
made its appearance: Loisy 654.? 

VERSE 7: “Jason has received them’: according to Beg. IV 205 Jason 
might have furnished the work about which Paul speaks in I Thess. 2.9. Here 
nothing is said of it. &revavrı here not ‘over against’ but rather ‘in direct 
Opposition to’. Bxoıkebsg means the Roman Caesar: John 19.12; I Pet. 
2.13, 17; I Clem. 61.1: Wikenhauser, Apg. 157. 

VERSE 8: What is meant presumably is that the crowd present at the 
marketplace and the leaders of the city were shocked when they heard that. 
Only in this way is the contradiction to éyAomotnoavees in v. 5 avoided, to 
which Loisy (654) calls attention. 

VERSE 9: Again, as in v. 2, the loose style of the Hellenistic age: the 
subject is not ‘the Jews’ but the leaders of the city. AxBdvteg tò Ixavov (satis 
accipere): Jason and the others are freed on bail.’ 

VERSE 10: This time the brethren are not the freed Christians, but the 
community as a whole. Only because of the highly condensed narrative does 
it appear as if Paul and Silas went directly from the highway into the synagogue 
of Beroea.* 

VERSE 11: e¥yevéotepot: ‘fair’ (Bauer, Wb 631). xa’ nuepav: Paul, there- 
fore, preaches to them daily, without there being any question of daily 
worship services. otrıves practically begins a new sentence. 

VERSE 12: In 20.4 Sopatros, the son of Pyrrhus from Beroea, is named as 
a member of the Pauline travelling party. Beroca thus participated in the 
great Pauline collection, which shows that the community there had con- 
tinuity. ‘Not a few of the prominent Greek women and men’: D has com- 
pletely rewritten the verse.° 

VERSE 13: How the Jews from Thessalonica—naturally the whole Jewish 
community there did not make the journey—succeeded in bringing the masses 


1 The pertinent Macedonian inscriptions are published in Demitsas, MaxeSovia, 
Athens, 1896 and E. D. Burton, American Journal of Theology, II (1898), 598ff. 

? Beg. IV 205 notes that avactatéw appears not only in the LXX, but also in the 
papyri. 

3 According to Beg. IV 206, Jason contests the fact that he sheltered suspicious 
persons; the bail would have been forfeited if anyone had found them at his house. On that 
account Paul was immediately led away by night. I Thess. 2.14 shows that the case was later 
taken up again since the Thessalonian Christians were persecuted by their fellow-country- 
mien. But the text deals with the danger in which Paul found himself, and not with Jason 
or his bail. For further treatment see the general discussion. 

* Beroea, away from the great highways, was reached by the missionaries probably 
by way of Pella, some 22 miles from Thessalonica and 124 miles north of Beroea (today 
Verria). The journey, which took them into the third district of Macedonia, lasted at least 
two days. 

5 ‘Some of them now believed, others however did not believe, and from the Greeks 
and the people of eminence many men and women became believers.’ The emphasis on the 
noble women is here effaced. 
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into an uproar here also is not stated. Luke’s readers will have thought of 17.5. 
The ‘Word of God’ is again the missionary preaching. B*° omits xal 
THOKTGOVTES. 

VERSE 14: EamoatéAAw ‘to send away’ is seldom followed by an infinitive. 
Ewg èni or wo ènt (as in later Mss.) is one concept: ‘in the direction of”, 
‘towards’.? Similarly Lk. 24.50 @w¢ mpdc; Acts 21.5 Eu; 26, 26.11 Ewe 
xal cic. On the relationship to I Thess. 3.1f. see the general discussion. 
Timothy is again mentioned here, since particulars about him are going to be 
reported: an example of how Luke simply does not name secondary characters, 
unimportant for the moment, and only mentions them when they have a 
particular part to play in the events. 

VERSE 15: ‘Those who conducted Paul brought him to Athens’: since, 
according to Luke, he left behind his helpers Silas and Timothy in Beroea 
and so was alone, the Christians brought him to the next mission post where 
they probably had relatives or acquaintances. According to 18.5 Silas and 
Timothy, who are to follow at the earliest possible opportunity, first met 
Paul again in Corinth. 


In the narrative of Philippi the supernatural help was particularly 
emphasized. Now everything goes well without any such miracle. After a 
journey of over 95 miles Paul and Silas (Timothy is not mentioned) come to 
Thessalonica. Here a synagogue presents them with the opportunity to begin 
mission preaching. The theme, as Luke presents it, is the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the Messiah (the Christian doctrine of resurrection is according 
to 23.6 and 26. 6ff. specially linked with that of the Pharisees) who had ap- 
peared in Jesus. While the Christian message here wins only a few Jews, great 
success is achieved among the Gentile ceBduevor. That many women of good 
standing were also converted is emphasized here and in 17.12. Perhaps Luke 
saw in this a resemblance to the ‘women who served’ in Jesus’ lifetime 
(Lk. 8.2f.). Or perhaps he drew his conclusions about the apostolic age from 
experiences of his own age. At any rate he took particular pains to show that 
Christianity from the beginning was no obscure and negligible affair. 

The Jews, who have to see their own adherents (probably financially and 
politically influential) taken from them, become jealous (since Luke does not 


1 The interpretation offered earlier by scholars like Zahn (595) was: ‘Luke... says 
they travelled at first in the direction of the coast, but only until the point where their way 
branched off from the route to the sea.’ D seems already to have understood the text in this 
way. So D faced the question: why is nothing reported about this land journey of Paul’s? 
D furnished the answer with a free use of 16.6f., thus: ‘He moved on past Thessaly, for he 
was prevented from preaching the Word to them.’ These sentences are very crudely inserted 
in v. 15. 

‘The land route would have led him by Larissa, Pharsalos, Lamia, Elatea, Orchomenos 
and Thebes’, of which only Larissa and Elatea still had any importance: J. Weiss, R. E.3 
vol. 7, 163. Boeotia and Attica may at that time still have been in a wretched condition 
(cf. Strabo IX), even if under Roman rule the situation slowly improved. 
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put himself in their shoes, this CyAdoat represents for him only something 
reprehensible) and make a move to retaliate. Here two measures are combined. 
First, the rabble is called out in order to document the ‘people’s rage’—in the 
face of the authorities also—and to carry along the citizens or at least to 
frighten them. Secondly, the Christians are accused of high treason: instead 
of the BaotAcus in Rome they acknowledge only the Bactrede "Incoüg! The 
attack on the missionary quarters at the house of the citizen Jason (perhaps 
he was one of the few Jewish-Christians) fails insofar as they do not encounter 
the men they are looking for. They lay hold of Jason and a few harmless 
Christians gathered at his house instead, and drag them before the moAttaoyau. 
Here they are set free on bail. Paul and Silas (and naturally also Timothy, who 
is still not mentioned) are promptly brought out by the Christians by night 
and betake themselves to the remote town of Beroea, where initially a quiet 
missionary effort and the founding of a community (this time with the help 
of the Jews themselves) is in store for them. Only when the Jews in Thessa- 
lonica hear about Paul’s efforts and in accordance with the well-tried formula 
begin to stir up the crowd in Beroea, does Paul have to withdraw. While Silas 
and Timothy remain in Beroea, Paul—probably by a sea route—is brought 
to Athens whence he sends a message back with the men who had escorted 
him, that his two companions should follow at the earliest possible moment. 

This account reads so smoothly and sounds so probable that there would 
have been no objection to it if there were not contradictory statements in 
I Thess. and Phil. If we want to judge the account correctly, however, we 
must view it in a larger context. 

If we look over the Lucan reports concerning the Pauline mission from 
Chapter 13 on, two common features strike us. What Luke recounts of the 
missionary efforts of Paul is essentially in each case the story of the founding 
of the community and then the persecution which forces the Apostle away 
to his next goal. Variations may be introduced by the fact that the preaching 
is described more extensively (e.g. 13.15-41), that a miracle contributes to 
the founding of a community (e.g. 14.8ff.), leads to the persecution (16. 16ff.) 
or otherwise accompanies the missionary work (16.25ff.). Luke is silent about 
the day to day work of the missionaries between the founding of the commu- 
nity and the persecution. Thereby the false impression easily arises that Paul 
had to travel on when he had hardly had time to lay the first foundation of the 
congregation. If we follow this impression in estimating the duration of the 
various phases of Paul’s missionary activity, we shall inevitably make the 
periods of time too short. So for example Zahn (597) believed 17.1-9 must 
be understood to mean that Paul spent only three weeks in Thessalonica. 
Fortunately I Thess. 2.9 and Phil. 4.16 allow us to fill in the gaps in the 
Lucan description: Paul stayed much longer in Thessalonica and in spite of 
working ‘day and night’ for his livelihood, became so needy that the com- 
munity of Philippi xal &rač xai dig sent him money for his support. This 
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expression means ‘frequently’ (and not merely ‘twice’, which would have 
been expressed by a simple dic): Bauer, Wb 160 and 396. If we take into 
consideration the distance between Thessalonica and Philippi (95 miles), the 
messages which had to be carried in both directions by the messengers every 
time, and the fact that the congregation in Philippi could not arrange a 
collection overnight, then we shall estimate the duration of the sojourn in 
Thessalonica to have been several months. It might have been the same in 
Beroea, even if Paul perhaps did not spend so much time in this small town. 

Did Lukenot knowabout the paid employment which Paulcombined with 
his missionary activity? Of course he did! From 18.3 the reader learns that 
Paul worked as a oxnvorotdc, and from 20.34 he gathers that Paul cared for 
his own and his companions’ needs by the work of his hands. The second 
passage, the Apostle’s farewell speech, in delineating his own life, offers at 
the same time a picture of the ideal missionary. The reader is thereby taught 
to envisage Paul as earning his daily bread himself throughout his missionary 
career. Luke gives out this information in a general way within a context in 
which it has a strong and edifying effect, and so spares himself all details of 
this sort in the description of the Pauline mission itself. The incorporation of 
such details in the account of the mission would have had an all too prosaic 
rather than edifying effect. The first passage which speaks about the Apostle’s 
manual work mentions it by way of introducing Paul’s acquaintance with 
Aquila and Priscilla, and at the same time accurately specifies Paul’s trade 
for the reader. We have accordingly no reason to interpret Luke’s silence 
concerning Paul’s manual work in Thessalonica to mean that he did not 
know anything about it, or that he thought this work to have been confined 
to those three weeks. So the only way to avoid a false historical estimate of 
this section also is to keep in view Luke’s particular genius as an edifying 
Christian writer. 

Closely coupled with these questions is a problem that—probably 
because it is ‘not theological’—has hitherto had rather casual treatment: how 
did Paul actually finance his mission? Even a missionary who had so few 
personal needs as Paul required money. If, like Paul, he renounced the 
apostolic privilege of allowing himself to be supported by his congregations, 
then he had to earn his daily bread by the work of his own hands. The way the 
‘first missionary journey’ is portrayed by Luke (or better: the way we usually 
understand the Lucan presentation) would either force the supposition that 
the three missionaries had been supplied with the necessary means for some 
months by the Antiochian community or—since Paul and Barnabas 
according to I Cor. 9.6 apparently refused such support—would compel the 
conclusion that the travellers frequently stopped for longer periods along the 
way in order to replenish their funds. For this the cities in which according to 
the account of Acts communities were then founded would be the most 
likely choices. In this case also, then, if we approach the Lucan account as 
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historians, we should have to interpret it not in terms of its wording alone, but 
also in terms of the hints and allusions which Luke has given in 18.3 and 
20.34. That Paul earned money for his companions (20.34) can indeed only 
come into question in the form that, when for example he had Timothy travel 
with a commission to a community, he had to raise the necessary money. 
Otherwise the Apostle’s assistants likewise will have earned their keep, either 
by a trade they had learned or as casual labourers—it would have been quite 
senseless if the leader of the mission filled his time with manual labour in 
order to make it possible for his assistants to preach! 

From this point of view the statements concerning the preaching on 
the Sabbath take on a special meaning. On the Sabbath, when the Jews were 
forbidden to work and Paul on the other hand could reach the Jews and 
ceßöuevo: in the synagogue, the real mission first took place. The weekdays on 
the contrary were taken up with labour until the Friday evening. Only if Paul 
was in a position to forgo his work, for example because of a gift from the 
Philippians, could he devote the entire day to the mission. But even then he 
would still prefer certain fixed hours. We must bear in mind that not only 
Paul himself had to work but his hearers as well. In this context the note of 
codex D in 19.9 takes on a special meaning, whether it may rest on a tradition 
or on compilation. According to D, Paul in Ephesus taught in the auditorium 
of Tyrannos from the fifth to the tenth hour, that is, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
These are the hot midday hours in which so far as possible work was 
stopped. We ought to take note of all this too when we are thinking of the 
writing of the Pauline letters. Paul was not absolute master of his own 
time, and the amanuensis to whom he dictated presumably just as little. It 
was, therefore, under extremely difficult conditions that Paul had to carry 
on his mission. We can only take the true measure of the extraordinary 
accomplishment of this missionary when, to all the other difficulties which 
he had to combat, and which Luke mentions in part, we add the constant 
need for money. On the other hand—and this too we should not forget—such 
participation in the working community offered the missionary at the same 
time opportunity to witness to Christ among his fellow workers and with his 
master. So it would be entirely possible, for example, that Jason at first only 
gave the foreign oxnvoretds Paul work and shelter, and then was won by him. 

We come now to the last question which this section presents to us. Jason 
is introduced very suddenly; but in the same way Timothy, who has not been 
mentioned since 16.3, abruptly appears again in v. 14, although it is to be 
presumed that he has travelled together with Paul and Silas the whole time. 
The abrupt manner in which Luke has his characters walk on and off the 
stage has frequently been censured. Actually Luke places certain specific 
demands upon the reader. Jason is not specially characterized for us. This is 
not because the reader had heard about him, as about James the brother of 
the Lord, but rather because the reader himself can derive all that 1s necessary 
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from the following account of how the Christian missionaries had lived with 
him and how the brethren assembled in his house. Luke spends as little time 
as possible on such secondary persons, and for him Timothy also is a 
secondary person (he apparently took him for a “young man’, like the author 
of I Tim. [4.12], and did not know that he was a very successful, quite 
self-sufficient and trustworthy fellow-worker of the Apostle). To recount at 
each point what Timothy did or where he stayed (for instance during the time 
Paul and Silas lay in gaol) would have detained Luke unduly, without con- 
tributing anything for the edification of the reader. On the contrary, it would 
only have broken the concentration on the real subject of the narrative 
(insofar as a man is the subject), namely Paul himself. Quite clearly the 
spotlight of interest is directed in this chapter exclusively upon Paul. All other 
characters come into view only ifthey have something directly to do with him. 
When, therefore, Luke indirectly depicts the loneliness of Paul in the idola- 
trous city of Athens, in that Paul summons his companions to join him as 
quickly as possible, then Silas and Timothy must naturally be mentioned. If 
Luke knew that in reality Timothy first accompanied Paul to Athens and 
then was sent by him to Thessalonica (I Thess. 3.2), it plays no part here. If 
the complicated coming and going of the journeys, about which Luke in any 
case did not want to report so much, are simplified by 17.14f. and 18.5, so 
was Luke’s reader better served than if unimportant details had been exactly 
adhered to with historical accuracy. It might then be quite misguided to 
concoct complicated theories for the reconciliation of Acts with the statements 
of I Thess., as Zahn for instance (597 n. 42, although he is on the track of the 
correct solution of the difficulty), Wendt (253f.) and Bauernfeind (213) have 
done. 

One might go further and ask with Loisy (655f.) whether the Lucan 
statements concerning the persecution by the Jews in Thessalonica do not per- 
haps also arise from such a simplification. Anyone who reads I Thess. without 
knowing anything of Acts does not hit upon the idea that Jews unleashed the 
persecution of the Christians in Thessalonica. I Thess. 2.15 does, of course, 
say concerning the Jews, ‘they have persecuted us violently ... they hinder 
us from speaking to the Gentiles so that they might be saved.’ But we must 
observe carefully that according to 2.14 the Thessalonians were persecuted 
by their own race just as the Jewish-Christian congregations of Judaea were 
persecuted by the Jews. With this mention of the Jews Paul breaks out in the 
accusation just cited, which—corresponding remarkably with Lk. 11.49—is 
certainly supported by his own experiences, but is not connected with the 
events in Thessalonica. 2.14, 17 and 3.2f. lead us rather to suppose that Paul 
was driven out of Thessalonica by a Gentile anti-Christian movement, which 
erupted later against the community also and perhaps cost the Christians 
of Thessalonica a good deal more than the price of bail, even though the cases 
of death mentioned in I Thess. 4,13 had evidently nothing to do with this 
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persecution. But the texts are not sufficient for us to base more than a question 
on them, the question whether Luke did not consider it self-evident that this 
time also the Jews, these arch-enemies of the gospel, were really the ones who 
pulled the strings. In this case we should also have to assess the reports about 
Beroea correspondingly. 


41 
ACTS 17: 16-34 
PAUL IN ATHENS 


16 While Paul waited for them in Athens, his spirit was enraged within him 
as he saw that the city was full of idols. 1’ He spoke now in the synagogue 
with the Jews and the godfearers, and in the market place each day with 
those who happened to be there. 18 Some of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers talked with him and some said, ‘What does this babbler want to 
say ? Others said, however, ‘He seems to be a preacher of foreign deities,’ — 
for he preached Jesus and the resurrection. +? They took him and led him 
to the Areopagus and said, ‘Can we learn what this new teaching which 
you are proclaiming is? 2° For you bring some strange things to our ears. 
We want to know what they mean.’ 2! All the Athenians and the foreigners 
there had taste for nothing else than to say or hear something new. But 
Paul took his stand in the middle of the Areopagus and spoke: ‘You Athen- 
jans, I see that you are highly religious in every way. 7° For as I went 
(through the city) and looked on your objects of worship, I found an altar 
with the inscription “to the unknown god”. What you now unknowingly 
worship, I proclaim to you. ** God who made the world and everything in 
it, this Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in temples made by human 
hands, ?5 nor is he served with human hands as if he needed anything, 
since he himself gives life to all and breath and everything. 7° He made 
from a single one the entire human race to dwell upon the whole earth, 
determining the allotted periods and the boundaries of their habitation, 
27 that they might seek God in order to comprehend and find him, and he 
is indeed really not far from any one of us. 2° For in him we live and move 
and are, as some also of your poets have said, “for we are also his offspring ”. 
29 Since then we are God’s offspring we may not think that divinity is like 
gold or silver or stone, like any product of human art or design. °° Over- 
looking the times of ignorance, God proclaims now to mankind that they 
should all everywhere repent, 31 because he has fixed a day on which he 
will judge the world with righteousness by a man whom he has appointed, 
as he has given assurance to all by raising him from the dead.’ °? When 
they heard about the resurrection from the dead, some began to mock, 
but others said, ‘We want to hear you concerning this another time.’ °? So 
Paul went out from their midst. ** Some men, nevertheless, joined him and 
became believers, among them Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman by 
the name of Damaris, and others with them. 
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VERSE 16: This Lucan transition verse prepares for the statements about 
temples and idols in vv. 23ff.—Athens!, at that time a quiet little city? of 
some 5,000 citizens,? lived on its great past. For Luke it represents Gentile 
culture. That Paul was disturbed about the many idols* reminds us that the 
Christians did not regard them as works of art. As I Thess. 3.1 shows, 
Timothy had come to Athens with Paul, but Paul had sent? him back forth- 
with to Thessalonica. 

VERSE 17: ev oöv introduces a new scene. Paul speaks® in the synagogue 
(therefore on the Sabbath) and (on weekdays)’ in the market place® to every- 
one. This feature, reminiscent of Socrates (Bauernfeind 216), already prepares 
for the Areopagus scene. 

VERSE 18: Luke now introduces some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 
detached from this general audience.? He is fond of contrasting two groups 
in the audience, one of which shows an interest while the other sharply denies 
the Christian proclamation.’° suuß&AAw can mean ‘to converse with’ but also 
to ‘engage in an argument’ (Bauer, Wb 1539). This double meaning or lack of 
sharpness in the description continues all through and is part of the indivi- 
dual character of this scene (see the general discussion). xat rıyes: Luke will 
be thinking of the Epicureans with their materialism and practical atheism; for 
them Paul is a *babbler’.!! The Stoics, the ‘other ones’!? (of 82) certainly 


1 See above E. Curtius, W. Judeich, Joh. Weiss, Ed. Norden, P. Graindor. 

2 Horace speaks about vacuae Athenae in Ep. I 2.81. 

3 A conclusion reached, from the result of a vote of the people (3461 yes, 155 no), by 
B. Keil 88 n. 135. 

“xatelSwAov: xark in such expressions = ‘full of’, for example xat&devSp0c: Wendt 
254, Beg. IV 209. How many idols and temples Paul might have seen on a trip through the 
city (coming from the north toward the Areopagus) is described in Beg. IV 209f.—Livy 
45.27: Athenas ... habentes . . . simulacra deorum hominumque omni genere et materiae et 
artium insignia. Cf. also Strabo IX 1.16; Pausanias I 17.1. 

5 Whether Luke had no exact information of this or was simplifying cannot be ascer- 
tained. 
6 SvaAgyoune includes address and reply. Plutarch Cic. 24,5 uses it for the teaching 
methods of a peripatetic philosopher, see p. 507 n. 2 and p. 519 n. 1. 

xatà rrüoav huépaæv presupposes a lengthy activity. 

8 Probably the pottery market (Kepauerxdc) northwest of the Acropolis, ‘centre of 
Athenian life and commerce’ (Wendt 284). Only here does Luke report that Paul speaks 
directly to Gentiles (except 14.8ff., which see). 

9 Zahn 602 inopportunely recalls that only one teacher was active in both schools, 
and misunderstands the ‘ philosophers’ as students. 

10 Cf. 2.12f., 14.4, 23.6, 28.24. That is the core of truth in Loisy’s presentation 
(662). 

11 orepuoddyoc is originally used of birds that pick up grain, then of thescrapcollectors 
searching the marketplace for junk, and further of anyone who snapped up the ideas of 
others and spread them about as his own without understanding what they meant, and 
finally any ne’er-do-well: Beg. IV 211. Cf. Norden 333, Ed. Meyer, Urspr. III, 91. 

12 Beg. IV 211 with Blass and Ed. Meyer sees in the tivéc and of 5é the Athenians 
generally. This might be true to the extent that the two groups represent the two stand- 
points towards the gospel in Athens and in Greece generally—apart from those actually 
converted. 
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recognize that Paul is presenting a new religious message, but they do not 
comprehend this preaching either. Luke reflects this by representing them as 
considering ’”Avgoracız polytheistically as a goddess standing alongside 
Jesus.! The Eéva daıuövıx remind the educated reader of the accusation 
against Socrates.” This accusation of &o&ßeıx was however not handled 
before the Areopagus, but brought to the &pyav BactAets and dealt with 
before a jury.? 

VERSE 19: éxtAxuBdvouat has more than one meaning.* Scholars either 
find in it an arraignment before the authorities? or hold that Paul was 
brought out of the tumult of the marketplace to the quiet hill of Mars.® Both 
interpretations are doubtful: there was room for only a few men on the rugged, 
rocky summit and not for such a large audience as Luke presupposes for this 
speech,’ and if the ‘Council of the Areopagus’ assembled in the Stoa 
Basileios, the public were kept out of earshot.? Moreover, it is here clearly 
presumed that Paul was led away from the marketplace where the Stoa 


1 This interpretation of the reference to the resurrection (Anastasis) was first given 
by Chrysostom (hom. in Act. 38.1) and later by F. C. Baur, Overbeck 276, Preuschen 118, 
Wendt 255, Loisy 663, Williams 201, Rieu 152..Contrast Beg. and Zahn 605, who thinks 
that what the philosophers do not understand is the proclamation of the Trinity (Jesus, the 
Father who raises him, and the Holy Spirit), and so misses the intention of Luke.—D gig 
have omitted these apparently incomprehensible words. 

2 Xen. Mem.1.1.1: xav Satudvex elopépwv—hence Luke chooses the word Satovec 
here. ‘The similarity with the accusation against Socrates almost exactly 450 years before 
... can scarcely have been overlooked by the author’: Beg. IV 212; so also Dupont 123, 
Rieu 152.—Beg. IV (as also J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, Vol. 
II, Pt. 1, 1908, 364) refers to Jos. Contra Apionem U 37 § 267, where the Athenians viv 
*have killed the priestess, since she had been accused of introducing foreign gods’ (örı 
Eévoug £uber Geovc). But the examples of Josephus in II.37 all derive from the past. The 
priestess to whose execution he alludes was Theoris. Demosthenes effected her condemna- 
tion because she (like the Delphic Oracle, against which Demosthenes angrily declared, 
“Dotınnileı ó sóc’) advocated a treaty with Philip of Macedon. The charge was actually 
one of poisoning: Dem. Speech against Aristogeiton I T9A, 793 (thy urapav Oewplda... 
chy oxpaxtda); cf. fragment 136 from Philochorus in Harpocration s.v. Oewpls (uavrig 
hy 4 Ocwols xal aceBelac npıdetoe &réðavev) to which Arnold Schäfer, Demosthenes u. s. 
Zeit II?, 1886, 555 refers; Plutarch Dem. 14 says concerning this, ‘He accused also the 
priestess Theoris, since she committed other crimes and taught the slaves to lie, and with 
the motion for the death sentence he brought about her death.’ 

3 At the time of Origen it was believed (c. Celsum IV 67; V 20f.), through the impres- 
sion left by Acts 17, that Socrates had stood before the Areopagus (Beg. IV 214). From this 
Keil 60 wrongly concluded that the Areopagus at the time of Origen had taken cases of 
blasphemy under its jurisdiction. 

“In 9.27 and 23.19 a friendly meeting, in 16.19, 18.17, 21.30 and 39, on the other 
hand, arrest. 

5 So Holtzmann 110, Overbeck 277, Preuschen 108, Beg. IV 213; Loisy 663, Gartner 
64f., Williams 202, Rieu 152. 

6 So Wendt 255, Zahn 608, Beyer 106, Bauernfeind 116. 

7 The highest place (in the east) of the Areopagus is 377 ft., the Acropolis on the other 
hand is 512 ft.: Judeich 43, 299. A ridge below the summit of the Areopagus offers a place 
for a greater number to gather; Dibelius, Studies 80. 

8 A. D. Nock, Gnomon 25 (1953) 506 n. 5, refers to Ps.-Dem. 25, 23. 
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1 The highest place (in the east) of the Areopagus is 377 ft., the Acropolis on the other 
hand is 512 ft.: Judeich 43, 299. A ridge below the summit of the Areopagus offers a place 
for a greater number to gather; Dibelius, Studies 80. 

8 A. D. Nock, Gnomon 25 (1953) 506 n. 5, refers to Ps.-Dem. 25, 23. 
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Basileios lay, i.e. to Mars’ hill. So the romantic picture which Curtius and 
Ramsay have painted collapses as unrealistic: that Paul stands in the semi- 
circle of the assembly and speaks to the pressing crowd. The assembly, 
furthermore, did not deal with questions of doctrine.'"—duvépeba yvõvaæt 
(like BovAdweOa yvavaı in v. 20) prepares the way for the speech concerning 
the &yvworog Oedc: the speakers confess that they do not understand the 
Pauline preaching, but they would like to do so. xatvdc is interchangeable with 
Eévoc.* Paul shows in v. 23 that he proclaims no xaıvd. 


1In the constitutional history of Athens the duties and rights of the court of the 
Areopagus underwent many changes. Rome confined the self-government of Athens to a 
minimum. The Romans were shrewd enough, however, to allow at least the name of the old 
institutions to remain, and the nimbus of the Areopagus continued, so that Cicero (De 
natura deorum II, 29 § 74) could venture the formulation that the Athenian state was 
governed by the assembly of the Areopagus. Over against the ‘court of the 600’ and the 
Demos, the ‘assembly of the Areopagus’ (which was now recruited from a small group of 
aristocrats devoted to Rome: Keil 89) was pushed into the foreground. But what competence 
did it still possess? In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus 367A aipects ¿nl tos véous, 
an educational committee of the Areopagus, is mentioned (Keil 25f.), under which the 
children from fourteen years on have to groan—beside it directors of the Gymnasium are 
named. Keil has accordingly interpreted the passage in Plutarch, Cicero 24, 5 to mean that 
Cicero served on the ‘university commission’ of the Areopagus (76). This sub-commission 
Gärtner 64f. and Williams 202 have taken over in good faith. But that the Areopagus 
deliberated mainly in sub-commissions Keil has deduced simply from the fact that there is 
no mention of any executive committee of this board of some thirty men. This argumentum 
e silentio proves nothing by itself: the office of the x7jpué, the president of the assembly 
who wields the state seal, will have taken care of the conduct of business. The passage in 
Plutarch yields something quite different. Plutarch writes: ‘He (Cicero) procured Roman 
citizenship for the Peripatetic Cratippus under Caesar’s rule; but he contrived that the 
Council of the Areopagus made a decree and asked that he might remain in Athens xat 
Siartyecbaur tote veoıg as an ornament of the city’ (ç xoopotvta thy nóv). This means 
that Cicero wished the teacher whom he held in such high esteem to remain in Athens and 
there—in the Old Heidelberg of ancient times!—he could be heard by his son Marcus (cf. 
De officiis 1 1), who studied in Athens from 46 to 44. He first laid the philosopher under an 
obligation by securing for him the Roman citizenship which was then difficult to obtain. 
Then he moved the Areopagus to a request which did honour to the philosopher. Such a 
tribute by the highest Athenian authority (as Keil himself, 2ff., treated it in the case of the 
memorial tribute to Titus Statilius Lamprias!) neither bespeaks a supervision of teaching 
methods, nor is a university commission in evidence. That Paul was brought to an ‘informal 
hearing’ before the assembly (so probably first De Zwaan, HTR 17 (1924) 134) is an apolo- 
getic compromise between the two contrasting impressions that Paul was brought before a 
court of law and that the philosophers asked him for information. Thalheim (Pauly- 
Wissowa II, 1896, 632) makes Keil’s description cruder: ‘that it’ (the Areopagus) ‘further 
exercised control over the education of the youth may be deduced from the fact that it 
decided to keep the Peripatetic Cratippus in Athens’ (1). L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und 
Volksrecht i. d. östl. Provinzen d. römischen Kaiserreichs, 1891, 55f., concludes from Acts 
17 that Paul as a Roman citizen was subject to the Areopagus! G. Busolt/H. Swoboda, 
Griech. Staatskunde (Hdb. d. Altertumswiss. IV, 1, 1), Pt. 2, 3rd edn. 1926, 937 ascribe to 
the Areopagus ‘supervision of the education of the youth and student affairs’. But Acts 
17.19 is again set beside Plutarch, Cic. 24, 5 as proof of this: real proofs are lacking. For 
the rest, Paul had begun no lecture activity which could be compared even remotely with a 
philosophical school. The Lucan description rather recalls an orator in Hyde Park. —See on 
verse 21. 

2 Norden 53 n. 3. 
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VERSE 20 combines three elements: 1. the reminiscence of the accusation 
against Socrates; eioo£peıs! see above, p. 518 n. 2 to verse 18; 2. the classical 
expression elg ata pécetv' and 3. the Hellenistic eis tç dxoas used in 
Luke 7.1. The whole passage as it stands gives the impression that the philo- 
sophers expressed themselves in very refined language. Because the ‘foreign 
things’ (cf. Zévwv ðxtuoviwv v. 18) are incomprehensible to the listeners, they 
wish yvavo. what Paul means.? 

VERSE 21: Luke seldom addresses himself directly in explanation to the 
reader as he does here: Beg. IV 214, The curiosity of the Athenians was 
proverbial.* That it appears here as a motive precludes any sort of court 
proceeding—even a ‘merely informal’ one. Luke gives no indication that 
the philosophers saw in Paul a—possibly dangerous—competitor. When 
Norden (333) called our verse ‘the most polished’ that stands in the NT, he 
lavished too much praise upon an expression taken up by Luke; it is 
of course true that Luke gathers up all the features which were known to 
be characteristic of Athens.* The comparative xawétepov (‘the newest of 
all’) corresponds to Hellenistic usage. 

VERSE 22: otaQcic: Paul assumes the attitude of the orator? The words 
‘in the midst of the Areopagus’ as well as vv. 19 and 30 suggest that the 
narrator is thinking about Mars’ hill. &vdpeg *AQyvatou: this address is so 
framed as to fit the speech directed to the educated Greeks (represented by the 
philosophers). The Athenians indeed ranked as particularly religious because 
of their many temples and idols. But if Paul in his captatio benevolentiae 
calls them ‘very religious’,’ it is for another reason.® 

VERSE 23: Paul gives the reason (yép) for his judgement by referring 
to an altar (which he has seen while wandering through the city) with the 


1 Cf. Soph. Ajax 149. 

2 Vv. 19 and 20 are not parallel versions from two accounts; rather Luke here under- 
lines the fact that the listeners do not understand the Christian preaching and ask for the 
clarification which Paul gives with the following speech. 

3 Preuschen 108 refers to Dem. Orat. IV, 10: 4 BovAcabe repudvtes abtaév ruvOavecbat 
Atyeral te xatvóv. 

“A.D. Nock in Gnomon 25 (1953) 506, ‘.... brilliant as is the picture of Athens, it 
makes on me the impression of being based on literature, which was easy to find, rather 
than on personal observation.’ 

5 Cf. 2.14, 5.20, 27.21. 

6 Soph. Oed. Col. 260: tag y’ Abiyas aot Beogeßeordras elvat; Jos. C. Ap. II, 11 
§ 130: tods eboeßeotarous tHv ‘EAAHvwv navies Aéyouoty. Preuschen 109 refers further to 
Pausanias I 17.1 and Aelian V 17. 

7 Sercidaluwv is, as Bolkestein and Koets have shown, by no means ‘superstitious’ 
—that is a very modern concept!—but may at most denote an excess of what is normally 
considered to be pious behaviour (attention to omens, etc.). What is involved here, however, 
is not this meaning (which always has a flavour of reproach), but the cautiously appreciative 
‘religious’. Cf. the use of Serowatovle in 25.19, where Festus certainly does not wish to 
censure the religion of the people to which his guest belongs, but only characterizes it as 
strange to him (against Williams 202). 

8 As against Loisy 667. 
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inscription: &yvaatw 626.) An altar with such an inscription has not yet been 
discovered; nor does ancient literature know anything about it.* ofBacue, 
‘object of religious devotion’, is a carefully chosen word which contains no 
approbation of paganism; Wisd. 14.20, 15.17 refers thus to the pagan idols. 
ô ovv xtA.; just this God is the true and only one. Paul concludes from this 
devotion that the heathen live at one and the same time in a positive and 
negative relationship with the right God: they worship him and yet do not 
know him—they worship him indeed, but along with many other gods! Still, 
this altar shows that Paul introduces no ‘new gods’: the accusation raised 
against Socrates cannot validly be made against Christianity. Out of the 
ignorance of the Athenians concerning this God, it inevitably follows that 
Paul must proclaim him. So the following speech fits in naturally—cyvoobyteg 
takes up duvauede (or BouAöuedr) yvavor and ayvaorw Bei. 


1 For &yvwotog see Bultmann 74W5 I, 120-2. E. Norden’s book of the same name 
interprets the &yvworos Beös as the unknown and unrecognizable god of Gnosis, 57ff. 
(cf. also 312ff.), a view now generally recognized as incorrect. 

2 An inscription (probably second-century) discovered by Hugo Hepding reads: 
Ocot ay ..., xamit [wv] Sadovyol[c]; the supplement Beoig ayvaorotg is highly improbable, 
since Kapito, as a ‘torchbearer’ the second highest priest, would not have dedicated an 
inscription to ‘unknown gods’ in the temple area of his goddess. Perhaps Ocote ayrwtatots 
was the original.—Pausanias (about a.D. 170/180) mentions (I 1.4) on the road from 
Phaleron to Athens ‘altars as well of the so-called (6voyatouevwv) unknown gods...’. 
But this very formulation shows that the altars did not carry the inscription ‘of unknown 
gods’! In V 14.8 he reports that by the great Zeus altar in Olympia is ‘an altar of unknown 
gods and after this. ..’. The Vita Apollonii of Philostratus (soon after a.p. 200!) has Apol- 
lonius say concerning Athens in VI 3.5 that there ‘also were altars of unknown gods 
erected.’ These passages do not indicate any altar inscription ‘of unknown gods’ (the dative 
is later and according to Beg. V 242 first appears in thesecond century A.D. ; Acts 17.23 would 
then be the earliest proof). This form of expression could have arisen from an inscription 
like the one from Thespiae (Dittenb. Syll. no. 725: tote Saiudvecorv.) Here the names of 
the native gods were omitted as self-evident for the donors. A later age spoke in such a case 
of ‘unknown gods’. Another possibility of an altar without a name results from the account 
in Diog. Laert. I. 110 concerning Athens’ purification by the Cretan Epimenides in 595 B.c. 
(therefore 800 years earlier than Diogenes Laertius): ‘He took black and white sheep and 
brought them to the Areopagus, and from there helet themrun wherever they wanted, charging 
those who accompanied them to sacrifice to the appropriate god wherever each one lay 
down. So nameless altars (Avwvduoug Bwycts) can still be found in Athens, a reminder of 
the expiatory sacrifices of that time.’ Diogenes is repeating an older tradition. But his 
account proves only that at that time altars existed without a dedication to any particular 
god.—The tradition that Athens possessed ‘altars of unknown gods’ Tertullian also knew: 
adv, Marc. 1.9, ‘I find altars erected to quite unknown gods, but that is Attic idolatry’ (his 
understanding of Acts 17.22 is operative here!). The corrupt passage Ad nat. II.9 reads, 
‘For also in Athens there is an altar with the inscription “to unknown gods”.’ Jerome 
maintains (Comm. in Tit. 1.12), ‘The inscription on the altar was not as Paul affirmed, 
but rather: ‘‘ To the gods of Asia and Europe and Africa, diis ignotis et peregrinis”’’, and this 
inscription Paul altered. How Jerome arrives at this conclusion is unknown. 

Luke probably knew from some handbook like that of Pausanias that there were 
‘altars to unknown gods’ in Athens, and concluded that the individual altars bore the 
inscription &yvwotw Bew. — Further literature in Wikenhauser, Geschichtswert 369-90, Beg. 
V 240-6, Gärtner 242-7. The conjecture occasionally advanced that the altar was dedicated 
to Yahweh, whose name certainly would not have been mentioned, has nothing to support it. 
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VERSE 24: The speaker uses Isa. 42.5 freely.! He first extracts from it a 
statement embracing the whole creation account of Gen. 1.1-23;? then he 
constructs out of the Isaiah material a formula which expresses God’s 
continuing lordship—the point here is not the conservatio but the gubernatio—: 
xbptos Una&oywv. This turn of phrase and the addition of the word xócuog 
makes the Old Testament statements sound Greek as well. Both predicates, 
‘Creator of the world’ and ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ now make it clear 
that God does not dwell in temples made by the hands of men.? 

VERSE 25: Again it follows from this that God refuses to be honoured 
with sacrifices by men’s hands.* After the polemic against the temple comes 
the attack on sacrifices. It is further based upon the idea of the Greek enlight- 
enment (borrowed from the Jewish Hellenistic mission) that God needs 
nothing.” But this negation is supplemented—and here again Isa. 42.5 
gains credit—without any loss of rapport with the enlightened Gentiles®, 
by the postive sentence: God is the great provider who dispenses life, breath 
and everything.’ Indirectly this polemic—which immediately follows the 


1 Isa. 42.5: obtas Aéyer xbproc 6 Bede ó rorhang tov obpavöv xal mHEas abtév, 6 ote- 
pemoug Thy yiv xal tà Ev avez xal Sow nvohyv TH And tH En’ adtijg nal mvevpa tots 
TATOUSLY KUTHV. 

2 6 norhoas makes the creation appear as a once-for-all act in the past. 

3 See above on 7.48. Cf. Seneca ep. 41.3: specus... non manu factus ... animum 
tuum religionis suspicione percutiet: what stems from man’s hand awakens no numinous 
feeling. Here the thought is of course used entirely in the subjective-anthropological 
sense. 

4 See above on 7.42f. 

5 Dibelius, Studies 43ff. Gartner (215-8) unsuccessfully seeks to remove these ideas: 
the Greck sense of God’s freedom from want negatively characterizes his being; God is 
—we should say—self-sufficient. But there is another sense of the freedom from want, where 
a false attitude is adopted towards the cult, in the bringing to God of offerings instead of 
thanksgiving and prayer; cf. Ps. 50.—But this psalm does not speak about the 8etov which 
is anpoadesc. On the other hand this is the case in II Macc. 14.35 and III Macc. 2.9f. 
Here the Greek thought of the god who is free from want actually does penetrate: Dibelius, 
Studies 44f. That this thought (e.g. Jos. Ant. VIII 111) can be combined with that of the 
true worship of God does not make it an Old Testament idea; Josephus shows himself 
here influenced by Greek thought. The most familiar formulation of this thought stands in 
Eurip. Herc. fur. 1345f.: Settat yao 6 edc, einep tat’ obg Ode, obSevdc. The combination 
of God’s freedom from want and correct worship is present also in the paganism of that 
day, for example Seneca ep. 95.47, 50. 

6 To the ddo0vc of Isa. 42.5 corresponds for example Seneca ep. 95.47: non quaerit 
ministros deus, quidni? Ipse humanae generi ministrat .. .’ 

7 So Luke alters Isa. 42.5: (a) he cannot say that God gives everyone rveüu« without 
being misunderstood by Christians: God gives the spirit only to the believers! Therefore 
he exchanges rveüu« for Yoy, a word that is understandable to pagans as to Christians 
and prepares the way for verse 28; (b) for t@ Aaxg@ ‚which in LXX means mostly the elect 
people, the inclusive word ‘all’ is introduced; (c) finally ‘and everything’ is emphatically 
added. It is only with this that the contrast between God’s freedom from want and his 
giving of everything to everyone becomes understandable (Dibelius Studies 46).—Many 
exegetes (cf. also Gärtner 175ff.) find in d:80u¢ the conservatio expressed after the creatio. 
But the text from Isaiah and our passage pass over into the present tense because this 
creative act of God continues into the present, in distinction from the act of creation pre- 
viously mentioned. 
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first proclamation—negates the whole pagan belief in gods without the 
speaker having to touch upon the ticklish theme of the pagan state gods. 
So—by a way mapped out by Jewish propaganda (Nauck 33)—the unique- 
ness of the true God comes to recognition. 

VERSE 26: The construction and sense of this sentence are debated.! But 
èroincev can in our opinion, after the roınoas of verse 24, only be a recapitula- 
tion of the creation account, which now turns to mankind: God created out 
of one man (naturally Adam is meant; but why burden the listeners with this 
name ?)* the entire race of men.? Over against the one man stands the whole 
human race, which God allowed to proceed from him. To mankind God has 
appointed a double task. The first consists—in accordance with Gen. 1.28— 
in making themselves at home on the entire surface of the earth. The following 
participial clause dptca¢ . . . adrév completes the foregoing statement,* 
suggesting the means by which God made possible this settlement of the 
earth—the participial clause had to be postponed because this could only be 
mentioned after the creation of man was recounted—: God has set definite 
times, and the reader knows from 14.17 that the seasons of the year are 
meant. God has, furthermore, determined the boundaries® of their habita- 
tion, and the word xatotxta shows that the speaker is still proceeding in the 
context introduced by xazotxetv. Behind the whole much discussed expression 
stands Ps. 74 (73).17: “You have made all the boundaries of the earth; 
summer and winter you have made.’ 


1 Either the infinitive xatotxetv depends on érolycey (‘he made to dwell’); then 
Cnreiv is the infinitive of purpose dependent upon this whole clause and we shall of necessity 
attach Öploag ... av7&v to what follows, seeing in this word a proof for the existence of 
God from history or from nature (so for example Pohlenz and Eltester); or the asyndetic 
infinitives xarorxeiv and Cytety depend on Erolncev (‘he created’), and öplous ... . aùtõv 
belongs to what precedes (so most recently Conzelmann 99). The attempt by Dibelius 
(Studies, 27-37) to find in öoloas »tA the proof for the existence of God (rare in antiquity) 
on the basis of the doctrine of the habitable zones miscarries because the text speaks of 
dwelling on the entire surface of the earth and not merely in particular zones. In reality 
there is here no proof for the existence of God at all. 

2 In Greek culture also, as the so-called Naassene sermon shows, various stories 
were in circulation about the origin of mankind from a first man or first human couple. 

3 Schrenk 140, note 8, contends against this translation that zav čðvoç must mean 
‘every nation’ because it is without an article. However, we should not suppose the classical 
rules of grammar apply in Luke, as the directly following Ent ravrdg mposwnrou ts y76 
shows; for the translation ‘on every face of the earth’ B. Weiss will scarcely have 
found supporters. Since t& Aaq@ in the LXX is used preferably for the elect people, Luke 
has used zcotv. Cf. Gen. 11.9. 

* Similar appended participial clauses which relate to what precedes can be found, 
for example, in 12.25, 17.31, 18.28, 19.9, 22.4, 16, 23.22 and 25.13. 

5 Against this view, advocated among others by Dibelius and Eltester, Gärtner 
147-152 contends that xatsol signifies historical epochs, the expression for seasons of the 
year being pat. But Eltester (206) correctly objected, ‘In the Koine one speaks of xatpol 
as seasons of the year; anyone with any self-respect will stand by the old word &pat. So 
the Atticist Moeris (second century A.D.) also characterizes this usage as Hellenistic (p. 214, 
19 Becker).’ Dio Chrysostom accordingly speaks (Orat. 12.32) in the Attic way of wpat, 
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VERSE 27: Cytetv cov Beöv: the second task of mankind (which is to be 
accomplished during earthly life and first gives to man his own true meaning). 
How man shall seek God, the speaker does not here say.! el... ebpotev 
indicates that the finding cannot be taken for granted: actually Paul’s listeners 
are still in the position of not knowing God. However, the speaker declares 
at the same time that the discovery of God is not impossible: God is indeed 
(xat ye confirms) near to each one of us!? 

VERSE 28 clarifies (y&p) the ‘not far’: in God we live, we move and are.? 


as Gartner (147, n. 2) stresses. But that proves nothing: Luke is no Atticist (see Introduction 
75ff.).—‘ Some parallels between the Qumran texts and the Areopagus speech’ are suggested 
by Franz Mussner in Bibl. Zeitschr. 1 (1957) 125-50. Mussner holds that passages such as 
1 QH I 13f., 19, 26; 1 QM XII 7; X 12b-15; 1 QpHab VII 12 indicate that the rigid legalism 
of the Qumran sect dominated not only their festival calendar but also their view of all 
events of the process of nature and history. We have however no reason to presuppose that 
this line of thought holds also in the Areopagus speech, which is much more influenced 
(as Nauck and Conzelmann particularly have shown) by the Jewish-Hellenistic missionary 
practice. 

6 do08ecla (actually: ‘drawing of boundaries’) means here: ‘boundaries’ (see 
Eltester 209-12). The simple explanation is still the allusion to Ps. 74 (73).17. We should 
not speak of a scheme creatio-conservatio-salvatio (cf. Nauck, ZTAK 53 (1956), 11ff.); it is 
‘nowhere carried out as a strictly ordered schema’ (Conzelmann 29), not even in the 
Areopagus speech whose wide arches stretch from Creation to Judgement. 

1 Gärtner (158) aligns this seeking with the ‘sceking of Yahweh’ which the OT so 
often requires of Israel and which consists in obedience to the Torah revealed to Israel. 
But this interpretation is not convincing. For this Torah was not revealed to the heathen; 
Paul’s listeners still live in ignorance of God. On the other hand Hellenistic Judaism in its 
mission to the Gentiles suggested that the Creator should be sought in the work of creation. 
So for example says Philo (De spec. leg. I 36), ‘Nothing is better than to seek the true God, 
even if his discovery eludes man’s capacity.’ The expression (yAagpaw Philo used in De mut. 
nom. 126 in the figurative sense of the grasp of the divine; cf. I Jn. 1.1 and Corp. Herm. 
V 2. That Luke here is using a ‘topos’ from Hellenistic Judaism is shown also by the con- 
nection between seeking and finding (wanting to find) in Wisdom 13.6: ‘But only a small 
reproach attaches to them (the Egyptian heathen with their gods in animal form), since 
perhaps they (only) go astray while they are seeking for God and desire to find him. For 
occupied with his works they search through these. . .”. Dibelius (Studies 32-5), in this 
connection, has understood this search for God to belong to the realm of the mind. But 
Luke could not have meant it in a purely intellectual sense. Since he so strongly emphasizes 
that God is ncar and related to us, the other possibility suggests itself: just as the child 
notices in relationship with his father that there is a relationship also to his mother, so 
should man, to whom God in his grace is continually close (cf. 14.17f.), notice that he has a 
relationship with God. 

2 The expression ob poxpav xtA seems in this context to reproduce a ‘topos’ of the 
Greek popular philosophy (Conzelmann 25f.). Thus Dio Chrysostom XII 28 says about the 
first men: ‘Since they were neither far from nor outside of the divine, but by nature in the 
midst of it, or rather, with a like nature and in every way bound up with it, they could 
not long remain in ignorance.’ Jos. Ant. VIII 108 says of God: ‘Thou art present and not far 
away’, and Seneca maintains (ep. 41.1), Prope est a te deus, tecum est, intus est; and in ep. 
120.14: ubique et praesto est. 

3 This anticlimax has not yet been found elsewhere. That Luke himself constructed 
it is unlikely: he would himself have maintained no such immanence of man in God as the 
wording of the text asserts. It must be a matter of a received Stoic formulation. That it 
originates from Epimenides (Bruce 338) is not the case. Hommel (199) proposes a triadic 
Platonic formula. 
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As the continuation (a> xat ties xtA) shows, the speaker does not take these 
expressions to mean a spatial nearness of God (although it is not denied), but 
rather God’s relationship to men = God’s creation of mankind (notice the 
agreement of CGuev with tovs Cony verse 25!). Here also Hellenistic Judaism 
paved the way: Aristobulus already adopted the verse of Aratus.! x0’ bude 
is Hellenistic for the obsolete Suetépwv. tive certainly seems to mean several 
poets. But in fact the educated person quoted in this manner even if he had 
only one particular poet in mind: Dibelius Studies 50, n. 76. The quotation 
(Aratus Phaenomena 5) stands as proof in the same way as biblical quotations 
in the other speeches of Acts. What Luke sees expressed in it may be deduced 
from Lk. 3.38: here God is denoted as the father of Adam, although nothing 
more is intended than that he created Adam. 

VERSE 29: On the basis of this understanding of God pagan image 
worship is now assailed.” The speaker falls back on the Jewish polemic 
against idolatry.? y&payuax here = man-made image. What originates in our 
artistic ability and consideration, and therefore stands under us, cannot 
portray the divine, which stands over us! To the philosophers who were 
being addressed this polemic would of course have offered nothing new: 
it hit only Greek popular religion and not the enlightened philosophical 
Hellenism. 

VERSE 30: uèv obv marks the beginning of a new train of thought: up to 
this time God has overlooked the ‘times of ignorance’, that is, he has not 
punished according to deserts.* Now, however, a decisive change occurs in 
God’s behaviour.’ He lets repentance® be proclaimed to all men everywhere. 
With this he ceases to be “an unknown God’: the mention of the &yvoı« shows 
that this topic is not forgotten. Paul’s proclamation is ultimately motivated 
by this arayy&iter. Up to this point the speech has moved in the realm of the 


1 Aristobulus, Fragment 4 in Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica XII 12, 3ff. (U, p. 
191ff. Mras) Berlin, 1954. As Conzelmann 26 has already seen, Aristobulus understands 
*the panthcistic expression simply of the omnipresence and omnipotence of the creator’: 
Aratus confirms the biblical creation story! See also Conzelman, Handbuch, 101 and 155, 

2 Greek culture is familiar with the concept of an essential relationship of man with 
God: Dibelius Studies 52-4 with references, for example Dion of Prusa, Orat. XII 27: 
*Every rational being has by nature a perception of the being of the gods on account of his 
relationship with them’; XXX 26: ‘The gods love us, since we are indeed their relatives.’ 
For Seneca see p. 524 n. 2.—The argument in the text is risky insofar as it logically appears 
to follow that the divine must be represented in human form: Bonhöffer, Epiktet und das NT 
182. According to Conzelmann (27) two motifs prevail: the Jewish, that the created cannot 
represent the creator; and the Greek philosophical, that the living can be represented only 
through the living. 

3 Cf. 19.26 and see Deut. 4.28, Isa. 40.18, 44.9-20; Wisdom 13.10, 14. 7f., and 
15.7-17. 

* Quite otherwise Paul in Romans 1; see the general discussion. For Gnspıdwv D has 
substituted rapıdav after Sir. 28.7 (naplde &yvorav): Zahn 626, note 99. 

5 The alliteration n&vrag navrayou shows rhetorical influence. 

6 uetvowx: one does not run after the false gods any more, but rather follows the 
true God. 
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first article of belief without letting specifically Christian elements appear. 
Now—with a very sudden shift indeed—the second article becomes briefly 
prominent.! 

VERSE 31: The command to repent corresponds to the fact (x«Börı) 
that God has set a judgement day—that this is close at hand the speaker 
does not of course assert. On this day he? will judge the world with retribu- 
tive justice (cf. Ps. 9.5; 95.13; 97.9 LXX). The ‘overlooking’ therefore has 
an end. This judgement will be conducted ‘by a man’,? whose name the 
speaker does not designate. & is an assimilation for ëv. niot mapacydv 
mac: alliteration, The proof (for God’s election) the resurrection has 
provided.* With the announcement of the world’s judgement (by Jesus) the 
speech ends. 

VERSE 32: Once again the proclamation of the resurrection is incompre- 
hensible to the Gentiles (see verse 18), and once again both groups (see v. 18) 
react differently: one with open scoffing (Luke is probably thinking of the 
Epicureans), the other courteously requesting a deferment of further instruc- 
tion ad Kalendas Graecas. There is no hint that Paul is interrupted (so Zahn 
628). But even if that be assumed, on the analogy of 22.22, the speech would 
not become a fragment requiring to be supplemented; it is inherently quite 
complete (Dibelius, Studies 57). 

VERSE 33: Luke does not portray a pitiful departure, but rather lets the 
reader feel that Paul has happily emerged from a difficult situation. Not he 
but the audience has failed. One should not (so Williams 206) credit Luke 
with deliberately choosing, for the only broadly developed sermon to Gentiles, 
just such a sermon as Paul from now on was to replace by the pure preaching 
of the Cross of Christ! 

VERSE 34: xiotedcat: to become a Christian. But a baptism is no more 
mentioned than in 13.12. Luke might have interpreted a report about the 
congregation which existed later in Athens, in which Dionysius and Damaris 
were named, as the direct result of Paul’s speech. Perhaps the mention of the 
Areopagite led him to the idea that Paul preached on the Areopagus.’ The 


1 Paul speaks of a similar change to that in verse 30 in I Cor. 1.21. 

2 D (gig) m (Iren. lat.), i.e. the early ‘Western’ text, leave out év Ñ ércet to simplify. 

3*This use of èv in the language of judgement is classical’: Moulton (Einl. in die 
Sprache des NT, Heidelberg 1911, 168) referring to I Cor. 6.2 and ‘the Delphic inscription 
Syll. 850, 8 (third century B.C.) xoıdevro èv &vöpors telotc, have them heard before three 
judges.’—D adds Incov after avdet and so destroys the great restraint of this missionary 
sermon.—évdel does not allude to the Son of Man (against Beg. IV 219); what place would 
the Jewish Son of Man expectation have had in this spcech directed entirely to pagan 
listeners ? 

* Dibelius, Studies 57. Bruce cites in addition Vettius Valens 277, 29f.; see also Jos. 
Ant. II 218. 

5D dh read Arovuoros tig Apconayitng evoxynuoyv, E on the other hand xat yuvy 
tite xT. Zahn 629, note 5 has probably correctly deduced that in D a line of some twenty 
letters is missing and evoynuwv referred originally to Damaris (perhaps instead of this the 
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conclusion has the appearance of being filled out;! Williams 207: “The entire 
sentence... shows a lack of finish out of keeping with the rest of the chapter 
and indicates an absence of final revision.’ 


Scholars do not agree on the Areopagus scene: some see Paul appearing 
here before the ‘council of the Areopagus’, others dispute any sort of legal 
procedure: the audience brought the Apostle to Mars’ hill in order to listen to 
him in undisturbed peace. 

Both groups advance arguments: an accusation or the sentence of a 
legally constituted authority does not follow. The polite question after Paul’s 
teaching makes even a merely informal investigation unlikely, and the 
emphasis on the curiosity of the Athenians as a dominant feature completely 
precludes any sort of court scene. On the other side, ErriXaßöpevor sounds 
unpleasantly like an arrest. That they wanted to avoid the din of the city is 
obvious to us modern city-dwellers; but Athens was a rather quiet provincial 
town. But above all we should not overlook the allusive references to 
Socrates: Paul speaks in the marketplace to every man—like Socrates. They 
think he is introducing new gods—like Socrates. And Socrates came before 
the court on that account and was sentenced to death. 

All these observations are correct, and we may not suppress any one of 
them. But how to combine them? If we treat Luke as a modern realist, then 
we entangle ourselves in contradictions. This indicates that he is using a 
different narrative technique. Dibelius—just like his opponent Wilhelm 
Schmid—has spoken of ‘motifs’ which appear in the Areopagus scene. This 
recognition we must take seriously: Luke actually utilizes a ‘motif technique’. 
The narrative framework is composed of a number of motifs which at that 
time every half-educated person recognized as specifically Athenian: the 
many temples and images, the special religiosity of the Athenians, their 
philosophical schools, the Areopagus (hill and court!), the Socratic dialogues 
in the market place, the introduction of new gods, the Athenian curiosity. Luke 
has let these motifs follow one another so closely that the impression 
of Athenian life and spirit grips the reader. That does not mean, however, 
that Luke here reproduces his own experience of Athens. A. D. Nock re- 
marks: ‘Brilliant as is the picture of Athens, it makes on me the impression 
of being based on literature, which was easy to find, rather than on personal 


usual Aruodıs is to be read). Pious fantasy became preoccupied with her. Since Chrysostom 
she has passed for the wife of Dionysius. According to Zahn (608f.) she could have been ‘the 
wife or mother of one of the presumably young “ philosophers’’’. 

1 zıvec Sé &vSpec, Ev olg . . . yuv does not really fit. But the passage is probably one of 
those on the basis of which Harnack already established a certain carelessness and negligence 
on the part of the author.—The two names Dionysius and Damaris are not mentioned in 
I Cor. 16.15; instead the “house of Stephanas’ is there called ‘the firstfruits of Achaea’. 
This supports the explanation proposed at verse 34. 
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observation.’ (See above p. 520 n. 4). This is relatively easy to demonstrate: 
these motifs are not precisely attuned to one another; the reader should not 
indeed analyse the narrative, but rather surrender to its overall impression. So 
Luke conjures up the shadow of Socrates—without calling his name, we should 
note!—and the reader feels Paul is here entering upon a dangerous adventure, 
and begins to breathe freely again when Paul finally ‘goes out of their midst’. 
But only so far does Luke go; he does not think to involve Paul here in a legal 
process before an Athenian court and with this to endanger the fair name of his 
hero. Accordingly the scene here, as is often the case, certainly remains some- 
what unclear, and that is true not only of the Areopagus. What the speech 
attacks, with arguments from the philosophy of the Greek enlightenment, is 
the heathen popular belief and not the religion of the philosophers. If the 
speech is nonetheless directed to these philosophers, it is because Greek 
culture is to be exhibited in its highest representatives. Still another question 
arises: do the philosophers, among them Epicureans, who hold Paul to be a 
babbler, lead him to Mars’ hill? D already has had some thought about this. 
The reaction of the listeners in verse 32 certainly recalls the philosophers of 
verse 18. But in fact Luke is not thinking of such a specialized audience: Paul 
speaks in a sense to the whole of Athens, and Athens again represents the 
whole of Greek culture and religiosity. What we see here is an ‘ideal scene’, 
which baffles every attempt to translate it into reality. The problem of the 
narrative framework is thus resolved, and we may now turn to the speech 
itself, which is far more important. 

Scholars have been particularly interested in the question whether the 
Paul who speaks here is the Paul of the letters. The last stage of this con- 
troversy is the debate between Dibelius and his opponents. Dibelius main- 
tains that we have here a Hellenistic speech concerning the true knowledge 
of God, which stands as a foreign body in the NT (Studies 45, 56f.). Wilbelm 
Schmid, who has most searchingly defended the Pauline authorship of the 
speech against Dibelius, had to resort to the contention that the Lucan 
account has omitted important parts; Schmid seeks to reconstruct them with 
the help of such late authorities as Clement of Alexandria and Origen. That 
Dibelius has underemphasized the Old Testament components of the Areo- 
pagus speech has in the meantime become clear; but it has also become clear 
that Schmid and Gartner (who would like to discount the Stoic element in the 
speech altogether in favour of the OT) could not ‘save’ the Pauline authorship. 
Wolfgang Nauck has helped us substantially forward here. He has pointed 
out that the Areopagus speech is in line with the mild branch of Jewish- 
Hellenistic mission propaganda, as it is documented in Aristobulus (he had 
already made use of a new interpretation of the verse of Aratus!). Paul in his 
letters, on the other hand, represents the stricter attitude within the Jewish 
mission, which the Sibylline fragments reveal to us. 

Now it is advisable to operate not only with isolated passages, be they 
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from the letters of Paul or from the Areopagus speech, but to take into 
consideration as far as possible the basic trend of the theological thinking in 
each case. In regard to Paul the verses in Romans 1.19f. above all have stood 
in the forefront of interest. But we must first consult also the rest of this 
chapter. In it Paul reveals his conviction that, because the Gentiles by their 
idolatry have denied God the glory due to him, he has punished them, by 
giving them over to moral depravity. Paul works out this theme in three 
parallel lines of thought (Romans 1.21-4, 25-7, 28-31), and in each case the 
sequence from the archetypal religious crime to the punishment with moral 
ruin is marked by the phrase napédwxev adbtovs (‘he gave them over’; 
1.24, 26, 28). There can be no talk here of an ‘overlooking the times of 
ignorance’, such as Acts 17.30 mentions. But these statements of the Apostle, 
by which he unites himself with the stricter branch of the Jewish-Hellenistic 
mission propaganda, we must supplement with other passages in his letters 
where his own theology is expressed without influence. That the Gentiles 
also need the salvation in Christ he can here make comprehensible by the 
fact that they too stand under the law. They do not indeed possess the 
Torah revealed to Israel; but for them the law written in the heart steps into its 
place and makes them just as guilty as the Torah does the Jews (Romans 
2.14ff.). Or more precisely, the Gentiles also fall into the basic legalistic 
attitude which leads men to self-assertion and thereby brings them into 
opposition to God. 

This doctrine seems to have remained unknown to Luke; at least he does 
not reproduce it. On the other hand he develops in the Areopagus speech— 
that it is a Lucan creation and not the shortened report of a Pauline sermon 
becomes clear precisely here—a doctrine of the religious status of the Gentiles 
which with all its use of the Jewish-Hellenistic tradition shows features 
entirely of its own. The analysis of 17.16-34 in the commentary on the 
individual verses has shown how purposefully Luke steers for the theme of the 
&yvwortos Qedc, and how faithfully he keeps to it. That the Gentiles (represented 
by the Athenian philosophers) honour the unknown God—beside their other 
gods—demonstrates the peculiar dialectical relationship in which paganism 
stands to the true and only God: it does not know him—yet it honours him! 
This simultaneous yes and no makes it possible for the speaker to proclaim 
the true God to the Gentiles who are sunk in &yvowx, and at the same time to 
appeal to the word of a poet belonging to these very Gentiles and to take it 
over,—in an interpretatio christiana, to be sure. 

This surprising discovery gives food for thought. At the time when Acts 
originated, the Gentile-Christian Church was hardly any longer recruiting its 
members from the Gentile synagogue-visitors as in the days of Paul. The Jews 
stood alienated and hostile against the Christians—Acts again and again 
points out this fact. The Christian missionary preaching could no more 
expect in its Gentile hearers the same presuppositions as formerly for the 
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proclamation of the gospel. The missionary could no longer begin with the 
scripture proof for the Messiahship and resurrection of Jesus, when he 
addressed himself to the Gentiles. Consequently, while in the speeches directed 
to Jews in Acts Luke has unfolded the primitive Christian scripture 
proof, which the Church guarded like a precious treasure, he has also, 
first in the episode at Lystra (14.15-17) and then in the Areopagus speech, 
presented a new type of missionary preaching which met the different situa- 
tion. That he should confine himself, in Chapter 14, to just a few allusions, 
valuable indeed as they are, was stylistically necessary, if the Areopagus 
speech was to attain its full weight. In this speech Luke describes (here 
Conzelmann 30 is thoroughly correct) first a particular event: Paul’s disputa- 
tion with the paganism not yet influenced by the synagogue. Luke would not 
have presented the picture of this particular event to his reader if it had not 
possessed a very special meaning for him: it was so to speak a kind of 
programme for the mission (to this extent Dibelius’ observation in Studies 165 
seems to us to contain something of the truth: ‘So one preaches—so one 
should preach!’). 

Luke has thus trodden a path on which Hellenistic Judaism had already 
gone a good way before him. He has shown with the introduction of the 
concept of x6ouos and the characterization of God as obx rpocdeöuevög Tıvog, 
even more clearly with the unmistakeably Stoic-sounding verses 27 and 28, 
and especially with the citation from Aratus, that Greek wisdom lends 
itself to Christian interpretation. But with this Christian interpretation (which 
in truth was frankly just as much a reinterpretation as the exegesis of many 
OT passages) Luke has not overstepped a certain limit. In other words the 
agreement between OT-Christian and pagan-Stoic theology does not extend 
to the proclamation of Christ in the narrower sense, to Christology. The 
doctrine of the resurrection (it is tagged on in a sudden transition in verse 31: 
the attitude of God has changed with and since the resurrection!) awakens 
again and again the opposition of paganism, and even in the Areopagus 
speech Luke has let the doctrine of the risen one stand as the stumbling-block. 

The later theologians deemed it unsatisfactory that the work of recon- 
ciliation between the gospel and Greek thought should be confined to the 
province of the first article of the creed, and so they sought to tie up Christo- 
logy with the concepts of Greek ontology. This certainly did not eradicate 
the problem for good and all: it confronted the Church again and again. It 
confronts us too, for example, when the modern mission asks itself how far 
the young churches must take over the past of the lands which have brought 
the gospel to them (ought the Indians, say, to take over the chorale melodies 
familiar to us, although they are quite alien to their own musical sense?), or 
when the French ‘worker-priests’ felt it a failure when the Church remains 
outside the social problems of the working class which has largely slipped 
away from her. The question is, how deep does the command to Abraham 
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strike the Christian mission? ‘Go out of your fatherland and out from your 
friends and out of your father’s house into a land which I will show you!’ This 
question already occupied Luke, and in the Areopagus speech received a 
provisional answer. 


42 
ACTS 18:1-17 
PAUL IN CORINTH 


1 After that Paul departed from Athens and came to Corinth. * And he 
found a Jew by the name of Aquila (he was a native of Pontus) who had lately 
come from Italy, and his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had commanded all 
Jews to leave Rome. And he went to them, ° and because they were of the 
same trade he remained with them and they worked. They were in fact tent- 
makers by trade. * He preached in the synagogue every Sabbath and sought 
to convince Jews and Greeks. ° But when Silas and Timothy returned from 
Macedonia, Paul went over entirely to preaching, testifying to the Jews that 
Jesus is the Messiah. ° But when they contradicted and blasphemed, he 
shook out his garments and said to them, ‘May your blood come upon your 
heads! Innocent of any guilt, I will go from now on to the Gentiles!’ 7 And 
he went away from there to the house of a ‘godfearing’ man by the name of 
Titius Justus, whose house adjoined the synagogue. ® Crispus, however, the 
chief of the synagogue, became a believer in the Lord, and many Corinthians, 
when they heard that, became believers and let themselves be baptized. ? But 
the Lord spoke at night in a vision to Paul, ‘Fear not, but speak and do not 
be silent, 1° for I am with you and no one will lay hands on you to do 
evil to you, for I have a great many people in this city.’ 14 And he stayed 
for a year and six months teaching the Word of God among them. t? But 
when Gallio was proconsul of Achaea, the Jews arose united against Paul and 
led him to the tribunal, 1° saying, ‘This man leads men astray to worship 
God contrary to the law.’ 14 When Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio 
said to the Jews, ‘If a crime had occurred here or a misdemeanour, you Jews, 
so would I rightfully receive your accusation. 1° But if it is a question of 
arguments over doctrine and persons and law with you, see to it yourselves. I 
will not be a judge over thcse things.” 16 And he drove them away from 
the tribunal. 4’ Then they all seized Sosthenes, the chief of the synagogue, 
and beat him in front of the tribunal; and Gallio did not bother himself in the 
least about it. 
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‘Gallio und Paulus in Korinth’, NkZ 36 (1925), 500-13; W. Rees, ‘Gallio 
the Proconsul of Achaia (Acts 18.12-17)’, Scripture 4 (1949), 11-20; B. 
Katzenmayer, ‘War Petrus in Korinth?’, Intern. kirchl. Zeitschrift 33 (1943), 
20-27. 


VERSE 1: Corinth had been totally destroyed in 146 B.C. by Mummius. 
Caesar! started the complete rebuilding and settled it with freedmen.? From 
27 B.C. it was the capital city of the Roman province of Achaea. As a city 
of commerce on two sea-fronts (to the west with the harbour Aéyatov, to the 
east with Keyypeat, see below on verse 18) it soon became wealthy again, but 
also notorious on account of its immorality.? 

VERSE 2: "Axvaac* is a Greek form of Aquila. Tovttxdc: originating from 
the Roman province of Pontus on the Black Sea. nooopatwe: properly ‘freshly 


1 Hence the city was called Laus Julia Corinthiensis, 

2 Strabo VIII 6, 23. 

3 The proverb ‘Not everyman’s concern is a trip to Corinth’ (Strabo VIII 20) is to be 
understood on this basis; cf. Preuschen 110f. J. Weiss offers a good description in ‘Griechen- 
land in der apostolischen Zeit’, RE?, vol. 7, 165-8, used in his commentary on I Cor. (Krit.- 
exeget. Kommentar über das NT, founded by Meyer, vol. 5, 9th edn.), Göttingen 1910, 
vii-xi. 

4 Luke seems to have depicted Aquila as a Jew in order to explain how he was included 
in Claudius’ decree of banishment. If he had been first converted by Paul, this would 
certainly have been handed down ad maiorem Pauli gloriam. Moreover it would fit poorly 
into the Lucan historical picture if he had to admit that there were Christians in Corinth 
before Paul. It is probable that Aquila and Priscilla had a house-church in Corinth (corres- 
ponding to that in I Cor. 16.19). On the other hand, they had not begun a mission. To be 
sure Paul says in I Cor. 16.15 that the ‘house of Stephen’ was the drapxn tig "Axatuc. 
But if Aquila and Priscilla emigrated as Christians from Rome to Corinth, they could not 
also claim the honorary title of ‘the firstfruits of Achaea’, which rather belonged only to 
people converted there. This consideration speaks (along with some others) against the 
picture Zahn sketches: the couple had indeed already ‘heard about Jesus and the spreading 
growth of his party’ (!). ‘But of any kind of knowledge of the evangelical preaching or 
even inclination towards the Christian faith . . . Luke could not have kept silent’ (636). 
‘From the sharing of the Jewish couple’s home there soon grew a complete community of 
faith which Luke... did not even find it necessary to mention as a new event’ (634). Curious 
Luke! That a Jewish couple expelled because of the conflict with Christians in Rome 
deliberately gave a Christian missionary work and shelter is far more improbable than that 
Paul found lodgings with Christians who had fled from Rome. 
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slaughtered’, then ‘recently’, ‘not long ago’ (Bauer, Wb 1426); perhaps 
49/50. IIptoxvaAdka: a diminutive of Ilplox« (I Cor. 16.19; Rom. 16.3; 
If Tim. 4.19; cf. Harnack, ZNW 1 (1900), 33ff.); the remark concerning 
Priscilla is unhappily placed.” 

VERSE 3: 6u.6teyvov: ‘practising the same trade’ (Bauer, Wb 1127). Here 
we have the clue to the meaning of ‘he found’ in verse 2: Paul enquired in the 
strange city about a (Jewish) master tradesman with whom he could practise 
his trade, and so found Aquila.—oxnvorotol: not ‘weaver’ as was earlier? 
thought, but ‘leatherworker’. 

VERSE 4: Because Paul earned his bread as workman, he could only carry 
on mission work on the Sabbath in ‘the’* synagogue. ‘He sought to convince 
Jews and Greeks’: he addressed himself to the Jews and to the oeßöuevot, as 
in 17.17. 

VERSE 5: ‘But when Silas and Timothy came from Macedonia, Paul 
went over entirely to preaching’? (cf. Bauer, Wb 1562) ‘testifying to the Jews 
that the Messiah was Jesus.’ Probably Timothy had brought with him a gift 
of money (from Philippi? cf. Phil. 4.15f.) which allowed Paul to give up 
earning his living by hand labour.° The Western text has fundamentally 
altered vv. 4ff.’ 


1 See Introduction §§ 4, 5, p. 65. 

2 ‘And Priscilla, his wife’; ‘looks like an insertion’, says Preuschen 111. The Western 
text of verse 2, reconstructed by Ropes (Beg. III, 170), seeks to accommodate these words 
better, and is clearly secondary. Zahn 631 n. 9 of course does not recognize that. 

3 So e.g. still Bill. II, 746f.: out of goat’s hair, especially in Cilicia, a rough cloth, called 
cilicium, was produced which was also used for tents. It was a natural conjecture that Paul 
in his homeland had learned the weaving of cilicium as a trade. But cilicium served neither 
exclusively nor particularly for tents; they were rather made chiefly from leather: Zahn 
633. We must with Jeremias (ZNW 30 (1931), 299) understand by oxyvorords a leather- 
worker. This was already the view of the ancients with their explanation oxutotóuog 
(Rufinus, probably after Origen) and oxnvopagoc (Chrysostom): Zahn 632, n. 10.—At this 
juncture it is usually pointed out (e.g. Bill. II 745f.) that the Rabbis were in the habit of 
learning a trade. But Paul was not a Rabbi and alsa did not want to imitate the Rabbis: 
Loisy 689. Cf. below on 22.3. 

* Zahn and others have concluded from verses 4 and 7 that there was only this one 
synagogue in Corinth at that time. An inscription published by Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten*, 12f.; ET Light from the Ancient East) TOTHEBP = (ouva)ywy7} ‘EBe(alwv), could 
have originated from this synagogue; cf. Beg. V 62-5.—The addition in D d h sy?" xal 
Evridelsg Tò övou.a (ol xuplou 'Inood) could be a variant of the following xal ExBev (sic) dé 
od póvov ("Tavdalouc). 

5 It was not worthwhile for Luke to recount how the two, ordered to Athens in 17.15, 
found Paul in Corinth. According to I Thess. 3.2 Timothy admittedly came from Thes- 
salonica after he had previously already been with Paul in Athens. The plural in I Thess. 
3.1 may apply only to Paul (against Beg. IV 224). 

6 Wendt 263f. translates *.... Paul was wholly caught up with the preaching’ and 
explains, following B. Weiss: Paul really wanted to return home with the awaited travellers, 
since the missionary charge relative to Macedonia was now finished (but why did he then 
go to Athens and Corinth at all?); the activity begun during the waiting in Corinth induced 
him to a further stay. Highly unlikely! The imperfect ouvelyeto is inchoative: Beg. IV 224. 
Preuschen 112 follows the variant t& mvevuats for tõ Adyw because the Armenian 
highly treasured by him also reads thus. It has also inspired Schlatter in his history of the 
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VERSE 6: The words of Paul show what the shaking of the clothes* 
indicated for the author. Paul completely repudiates any fellowship with the 
Jews and so is exempted from any further responsibility concerning thera. As 
in 13.46 and 28.28 this renunciation makes it clear to the reader that Israel 
by her own fault has forfeited salvation and made the proclamation to the 
Gentiles necessary, so that now Paul can go to them with a good conscience. 

VERSE 7: &xelfev means ‘from the synagogue’.? In Titius Justus? 
scholars have frequently been disposed to find Paul’s companion Titus, who 
is not named in Acts (!). Ramsay makes him the Gaius of Romans 16.23: C. 
Titius! 

VERSE 8: Crispus: Paul himself baptized him according to I Cor. 1.14; 
otherwise in Corinth he baptized only the first converts, ‘the house of 
Stephanas’, and that Gaius at whose home Paul wrote the letter to the Romans 
(Rom. 16.23). The chief of the synagogue (see on 13.15) was certainly a 
very respected person. For this reason his conversion made a great impression 
upon the godfearers and further conversions followed. 

VERSES 9-11: The appearance of Christ by night explains Paul’s long stay 
in Corinth (Preuschen 112)—Luke has the idea that Paul otherwise hurries 
through the countries quickly—and lets the reader feel Paul’s preservation 
in the scene before Gallio as the fulfilment of a divine promise.* The year 


Corinthian community. But it only shows that at an early stage the original text was 
already no longer understood.—Beg. IV 224 also ponders the opinion that now Silvanus 
and Timothy alone earned the daily bread. In view of II Cor. 11.8f. this is completely 
superfluous. 

7 Especially if with Ropes, Beg. II 172, we remove from D the words from ovvelyerto 
to ’Incovv as interpolated from the B text, it becomes clear that here also the words ovvetyeto 
to Asy% have been the reason for the alteration. They are reproduced by zrodAob 82 Adyou 
ytvoevov.—D writes for ‘Jesus’ ‘the Lord Jesus’, and thereby betrays itself as secondary. 

! In an excursus ‘Dust and Garments’ (Beg. V 269-77) Cadbury has discussed our 
passage in detail (274f.). Acts 13.51 offers a Lucan, Neh. 5.13 an OT parallel. With this rite, 
and also with the OT turn of phrase, Luke has taken pains to express the repudiation of 
Judaism—cf. for this also 20.26—in solemn biblical style.—If at the bottom of the action 
there originally lay an apotropaic ritual against blasphemy, neither Luke nor his readers 
were aware of it, as Cadbury admits. For the shaking off of dust as an act of imprecation 
cf. A. Hoffmann, Das Gottesbild Jesu, Hamburg 1934, 150f. 

2 D has noticed that it is not merely a change of teaching location, but rather of living 
quarters. It has, therefore, replaced ‘from there’ by ‘from Aquila’. The difficulty is however 
more deeply grounded, in the composition of the section; cf. the general discussion. 

3 Ropes (Beg. III 173 note) holds the reading ’Ioborov for original, thus without a 
second name (so AD d and Antiochian Mss.). Tırlou (and, in another reading, Titov) would 
have arisen by dittography of TIIOY. But neither dittography nor haplography will help 
to explain this case. 

* The words of Christ recall biblical passages, especially Isa. 43.5: ‘Fear not, for I 
am with you.’ For xaxdée cf. the notes to 14.2. The ‘great many people’ are the many in 
Corinth predestined for the faith (Loisy 696).—Beg. IV 226 explains the change from present 
to aorist in the command of Christ precisely according to classical grammar: ‘Stop being 
afraid, speak out and do not be silent!’ Now of course according to the classical rules 
(cf. Bl.-Debr. §§ 335 to 337) the present in general, even in the imperative, emphasizes dura- 
tion of time, the aorist the occurrence of the action. But it is very questionable whether we 
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and a half means the entire length of the sojourn (Zahn 654). 

VERSE 12: övrog says only that the event took place during the proconsul- 
ship of Gallio.! The inference is indeed that the Jews tried their fortune with 
a new proconsul. 76 Bux: judge’s seat, court. 

VERSE 13: Gallio’s answer seems to imply that véuoc here means the 
Jewish law. But the conclusion is not quite certain: the Christians might have 
been accused of standing outside the religio licita and, therefore, of breaking 
the Roman law. Luke however is not so much concerned with the accusation 
as with Gallio’s pronouncement and attitude.” 

VERSE 14: Paul does not need to answer because the accusation is al- 
together rejected. Gallio draws from the accusation the conviction that 
Christianity contains no adtxynue, no violent movement, or faðLovpynua, no 
fraudulent trickery that would ‘naturally’ (xat Aöyov: Beg. IV 227) make 
him ‘duty bound’ to deal with the accusation. &veyouaı: ‘receive an 
accusation’. 

VERSE 15: It was much rather a question of disputes about preaching? 
(Adyog), names (övöuara) and the Jewish law. All such matters the Jews 
themselves should decide. Gallio refuses to be judge in such cases. 

VERSE 16: anyAacev: ‘he drove them away’ (a very strong expression for 
‘he sent them away’). Luke makes it clear even to the slow-witted reader how 
the antisemitic high official made the Jews depart. According to Zahn he had 
the Jews driven away by his lictors (658); so also Wikenh., Apg. 170. 

VERSE 17: ma&vte¢ =the crowd (not the Jews* disappointed by Sosthenes’) 


should credit Luke with such classical refinements, or whether he has not simply changed 
the tenses for the sake of variation. Radermacher correctly stresses (155): ‘*...in Acts 13. 15ff. 
Atyere and &xovcate stand next to each other where a distinction is certainly possible but 
artificial, in I Peter 2.17 ıunoate and rınäre; cf. Romans 6.13 unde mxprotavete . . .— 
GAK tapxothnoate. In II Tim. 4.5 vie stands beside mere aorists. The selection of a present 
or aorist imperative depends in part on individual discretion’ (Moulton 174: I Peter has 
in commands twenty-two aorists against six presents, Paulin Gal. nine presents to one aorist, 
and in Phil. twenty presents against two aorists). 

1 Gallio (properly Marcus Annaeus Novatus, son of the Spanish orator and financier 
M. Annaeus Seneca) was the elder brother of the philosopher Seneca, after whose death 
Gallio too was forced by Nero to commit suicide. He had been adopted by the rich Lucius 
Junius Gallio. On the chronology see Introduction §§ 4, 6. 

2 Zahn accepts the ‘hostile shout’ from D without noting that it is one of D’s charac- 
teristic embellishments. 

3 According to Beg. IV 228 Adyos means ‘speech’ in distinction to ‘deed’, dévénara 
on the other hand means ‘words’. Loisy 701f. decides in favour of ‘teaching’ and ‘names’; 
so also Zahn 658. vóuov tod xð’ bude is identical in meaning to tod byetépov vópov, 
Bl.-Debr. § 224, 1 with reference to Acts 17.28 and 26.3. 

* So B. Weiss and Spitta; Zahn (who wants to include the clarifying addition "EAAnves 
from D in the text) makes ‘the loafers and loiterers’ responsible for this (659), while 
Ephraem even regards the Gentile-Christians (mavteg ol motevovtes “EAAnvec) as the 
perpetrators (Beg. III 437)! 

5 Schlatter and others have rediscovered him in the Sosthenes of I Cor. But the name 
occurs often. The attempt to learn more about the persons named in the text has in the 
history of exegesis often led to the identification of persons with the same name. 
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seize! the leader of the rejected delegation and beat him before Gallio’s eyes 
without his interference. Luke gives no indication that he condemns the 
beating, since this feature reveals especially clearly the disinterestedness of 
the Roman authorities. 


If we read this account with the letters to the Corinthians in mind, we 
find a great deal missing (Loisy 696f.). But the events and circumstances 
about which the first letter to the Corinthians speaks arose only after Paul 
had already left the city. Luke would in any case certainly not have mentioned 
them—they did not fit into the harmonious picture of the deeds of Paul in 
Corinth that he projected for the benefit of the Christians. Luke, however, 
must have drawn on some source or other. It would be senseless to pass off 
all details as a creation of the author’s fantasy, as Loisy is most inclined to do. 
The question of what did not issue from this source has been much discussed 
by scholars previously. 

The words ‘and Priscilla, his wife’ in verse 2 destroy the continuity 
between the two clauses: ‘who had lately come from Italy’ and ‘because 
Claudius had decreed that all Jews leave Rome.’ Preuschen (111) considers the 
four intrusive words an insertion; Loisy, 687ff., on the other hand, rejects the 
disjointed sentence, without either being able to explain why anyone inserted 
the words so awkwardly. 

Verse 4 has also aroused suspicion. According to Preuschen (111) it fits 
poorly with verse 5 ‘where Paul’s activity seems to have begun only after the 
arrival of Silas and Timothy’. Loisy (692) transposes the verse after verse 
7. Even more suspect are verses 5b and 6, against which O. Holtzmann, 
Spitta, Jiingst, Hilgenfeld and Wendt have raised objections: the renewed 
mention of the Jews (after verse 4b) makes sense only in preparation for verse 
6, which does not harmonize with verse 7. Wendt and his predecessors 
therefore speak of a ‘redactional addition to the source’. Since, however, verse 
7 joins poorly to verse 5a, Wellhausen (36) has rejected verses 4-6 as an 
addition. 

Overbeck (293) already brought verses 9f. into relationship with the 
unhistorical accounts of the visions in 9.10, 16.9 and 22.17, while Jiingst 
(165f.) takes vv. 12-17 to be a redactional addition. 

In regard to Luke’s method of composition, all these scholars have 
thought of him as making insertions between sentences taken over unaltered 
from his source, and on occasion omitting or transposing something. They 
have thus overlooked the fact that Luke by no means worked so mechanically. 
In reality he has constructed our passage with a very carefully calculated 


1 2rtdaBduevor again in a hostile sense; cf. above on 17.19. 

2 Bauernfeind’s consideration, ‘But if today Sosthenes falls into the hands of the 
nd&vtec, tomorrow the same thing can happen to the Christians’ (225), Luke neither enter- 
tained nor suggested to his readers. 
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gradation of events. We must take note of this peculiarity and characteristic 
of the Lucan presentation before making a quest for its historical worth. 

With a transitional sentence Luke brings Paul from Athens to Corinth 
(v. 1). Here Paul meets the married couple Aquila and Priscilla, whose 
residence in Corinth is precisely explained, and works with them (2f.), 
teaching in the synagogue on the Sabbath (verse 4). That is the first part—a 
quiet beginning. Now begins a climax: when his companions arrive, Paul 
gives himself up completely to the work of the mission (verse 5). The action 
precipitates the reaction: the Jews reject him and he solemnly goes over to 
the Gentile mission (verse 6), for which he finds a room with the proselyte 
Justus (verse 7). Then again an increase in the action: the chief of the syna- 
gogue, Crispus, becomes a Christian, and this gives rise to a regular wave of 
conversions (verse 8). A Christophany during the night admonishes Paul to 
persevere dauntlessly: nothing will befall him! (v. 9f.) So the way is prepared 
not only for the notice of v. 11, but also for the story which forms the high 
point of the entire section: the proceedings before Gallio (vv. 12-17). That 
Paul does not travel on directly after this incident shows the reader that he 
leaves the scene not under compulsion but as a victor, and at the same time 
leads into the following narrative (v. 18). 

It is worthwhile considering more closely the particular details of this 
episode. The statements about the meeting with Aquila and Priscilla sound 
as if they come from some travel memoirs. The interest in Paul’s host suggests 
this. What is reported concerning the fortunes of the couple has a parallel in 
the information about the origins of Lydia in 16.14. If something of the sort 
underlies verses 2f., then we find here reports of the greatest historical 
reliability. They provide a fixed point of reference for the very uncertain 
Pauline chronology: Paul spent roughly the time from the winter of 49/50 to 
the summer of 51 in Corinth. We learn, moreover, important details con- 
cerning Aquila and Priscilla, They are no common labourers, but a well-to-do 
couple who later have their own house church in Ephesus (I Cor. 16.19). Paul 
worked for some weeks in their workshop, presumably together with other 
journeymen, and lived with them. What is indicated concerning their past in 
Rome leads to the conclusion that the proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah 
reached the Jewish community in Rome around the year 49 and caused 
vehement conflicts. That Claudius banished all Jews from Rome (not from 
Italy!) might be a simplification in Luke as in Suetonius and at the same time 
an exaggeration of the true state of affairs (Loisy): the banishment will have 
applied only to the leaders and activists. In that case we would have to assume 
that Aquila and Priscilla had already at that time been particularly active on 
the Christian side. Of their having begun missionary work in Corinth also 
nothing 1s reported. Paul undertook the first baptism in Achaea. That they 
participated in the Pauline mission in Corinth is no more recounted than any 
missionary efforts of Silas and Timothy. But that is not to deny it. Only 
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all the light falls upon Paul. He is the central person. He is the missionary. 
We gather from 18.26 that the couple too were busy with missionary effort. 
But there we are dealing with a scene in which Paul does not appear. On 
the other side the interest which the author obviously takes in Aquila and 
Priscilla (they are mentioned again in 18.18) shows that they were so impor- 
tant for the history of the Christian mission that Luke could not overlook 
them. Such things Luke does not say outright but simply indicates by the 
manner of his presentation. Luke’s reader received no exhaustive description 
of all the events but rather a selection which he could then fill out through his 
own reflection and imagination. 

The second matter Luke learned and which could also have been trans- 
mitted from travel memoirs is the extension of the Pauline mission after the 
arrival of the travellers from Macedonia. It has long been recognized that 
what is involved in v. 5a, although it is only implied rather than expressly 
stated, is that Silas and Timothy brought a substantial financial contribution. 
Paul alludes to this in II Cor. 11.8f. in reproaching the Corinthians: ‘Other 
congregations I plundered, accepting support from them for my service to 
you, and when I was with you and ran short, I did not sponge on anyone, 
because the brethren who came from Macedonia compensated for my want.’ 
Thereby he was relieved from the necessity to earn his daily bread by manual 
labour, and it became possible for him to do missionary work not only on the 
Sabbath but during the entire week. The result was that he had to look 
around for a room for this purpose. The synagogue did not stand at his 
disposal, nor was Aquila’s workshop the right place for constant discussion 
with individual visitors or addresses to groups. So the report that Paul 
moved with his missionary preaching from there, namely from Aquila, into a 
suitable private house can be understood without more ado. 

From this move to the home of Titius Justus Luke has of course inferred 
that here that dramatic breach with the Jews took place, without which he 
could not conceive of a Pauline mission to the Gentiles. The scene with Gallio 
finally proves that Paul has broken with the Jews of Corinth. Luke however 
has not connected it with the breach itself, but rather set this breach much 
earlier than the accusation. Scholars are seemingly at one in the view that 
the repudiations of Judaism in the congregations in Pisidian Antioch (13. 45ff.), 
here in Corinth, in Ephesus (19.9) and in Rome (28.24ff.) are due to the 
Lucan conception of the legitimacy of the (Pauline) mission to the Gentiles. 
Paul in Luke is not in the first place a missionary to Gentiles. He always and 
everywhere turns to the Jews, and it is only the fact that they blaspheme the 
Lord which in each case drives him to the Gentiles. In those circumstances 
there cannot in Acts be any question of the Pauline theology which stood 
behind the Pauline Gentile mission. The repetition of these scenes is intended 
to impress upon the reader that it is not the fault of Christians or of Christi- 
anity that it has become a religion distinct from Judaism and standing hostile 
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alongside it. So far as Paul was concerned (and he represents for Luke here 
Christianity in general!), the Christians had always remained within Judaism. 
It is exclusively the fault of the Jews if Christianity now appears as a separate 
community. 

By making the separation from the synagogue ensue in a dramatic scene 
Luke at the same time actually heightens the suspense: open conflict with the 
Jews has broken out—how will it be resolved? The conversion of the chief of 
the synagogue, Crispus, and the many Corinthians who follow his example 
conveys the answer. But if we take the move to Titius Justus no longer as an 
indication that Paul wanted to compete with the synagogue, but set it even 
before the break with the synagogue, then not only the enlistment of Crispus, 
the chief of the synagogue, but also that of the many others who followed him 
is much more comprehensible. That just these successes on Paul’s part 
occasioned alarm among the Jews and led to an open breach is likewise 
perfectly conceivable. But from all this it does not follow (as Wendt 294, n. 1 
thinks) that verse 7 followed verse 5a. Luke has not slavishly taken over the 
text of the itinerary (assuming that such was his source) but has reworked 
it into a new whole. 

To this transformation of the presumably very scanty factual details into 
a skilfully developed account belongs also the story of the night vision in 
which Christ encourages the Apostle, summons him to preach further and 
reassures him concerning the futility of hostile conspiracies. Paul will yet win 
many more for Christ in Corinth! The narrative then reports nothing more 
of this further missionary success; the reader can assume that, like the other 
promises, this also was fulfilled. Paul remains (in all) one-and-a-half years in 
Corinth. That is for Luke a surprisingly long time. Elsewhere he always 
allows Paul to remain only a few weeks in a newly founded congregation. Now 
it is certainly true that Paul wanted to convert the inhabited world in east 
and west, and it is also true that at this time the preparation for baptism did 
not claim such a long period of time as later. But all this does not mean that 
Paul could found a great and lasting community overnight. 

The threat about which the words of Christ speak comes true in the 
accusation before Gallio. The fortunate preservation of the Apostle appears 
through verse 10 as the fulfilment of a divine promise, The reader recognizes 
that Paul stands under the care of the providentia specialissima. Luke was so 
firmly convinced of this that again and again he has represented what (as he 
felt) should have happened to Paul as an actual event. So he has the Lord 
warn his missionary on one of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem (which in reality did 
not occur at all; see below on 22.17ff.), and so save him from the danger 
which threatens from the Jews. Also the words of Christ in the vision of 
Ananias (9. 10ff.) and those of the angel (27.23f.) are not derived from old 
tradition, but reflect the ideas of Luke and his time about the constant 
communion with the heavenly world which the men of apostolic times 
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enjoyed. Luke has kept all these dialogues in the biblical style, but has not 
shunned putting a pagan proverb in the mouth of the risen Lord where Paul’s 
audience seemed to require something of the sort (26.15). Luke’s attitude to 
his material is much more free than is congenial to our historical way of 
thinking. 

How far this is true of the reproduction of the scene before Gallio is 
difficult to say. Luke has placed the scene just before Paul’s departure from 
Corinth, and only jnucoas ixavat separate them. In fact it forms the high point 
of the Corinthian stories and for that very reason had to be moved by the 
author to the end. Verse 13 gives the accusation of the Jews only briefly and 
imperfectly. Gallio however—did Luke know that his brother Seneca was 
anti-semitic ?—acknowledges in verse 15 that it is not a matter of an offence 
against Roman law (although this expression is not used), but rather only 
against the Jewish law (cf. Conzelmann, Hab. 107). On the other hand Luke 
makes Gallio occupy that standpoint which he himself considers as the correct 
one and which he passionately desires that Rome herself should take as her 
own: that Christianity is an inner-Jewish affair in which Rome does not 
meddle. ‘Let the Jews and Christians themselves agree!’—that is the meaning 
of the words ödeode adtot with which Gallio concludes his address, That Luke 
was happy to be able to report such a precedent is certain; how far in so doing 
he reproduced old tradition it is difficult to say. But that Gallio rejected a 
Jewish complaint and that afterwards the anti-Jewish crowd beat the Jewish 
speaker, without interference from Gallio, may very well have been an event 
which remained in the memory of the Christian community. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to conceive on what grounds Gallio rejected the complaint, 
other than those stated by Luke, namely that the issue belonged to the 
internal affairs of the contending parties. So although we may not regard the 
text as an exact reproduction of events, we can view the report as a whole with 
confidence. 
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ACTS 18:18-23 
PAUL’S TRAVELS 


18 Paul remained there a considerable time longer. Then he departed from the 
brethren and sailed away for Syria—and with him Priscilla and Aquila— 
after having his hair cut in Cenchreae; for he had a vow. 1? And they 
landed in Ephesus and he left them there, but he himself went into the syna- 
gogue and preached to the Jews. *° When they asked him to stay a longer 
time, he did not consent, 71 but departing with the words, ‘I shall return to 
you, if God is willing’, he left Ephesus *? and landed in Caesarea, went up 
and greeted the community, went down to Antioch, ?° and after he had 
spent some time there he left and went through the Galatian country and 
Phrygia in turn strengthening all the brethren. 
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VERSE 18: Does ‘Syria’ here denote Palestine, which politically con- 
stituted at that time a subordinate part of the province of Syria (cf. 20.3)?" 
Luke has probably himself added ‘... and with him Priscilla and Aquila’? as 
an incidental remark.° ‘.. . having his hair cut’ applies to Paul.* Here we have 


1 So Loisy 704, who here finds a duplication by the redactor of the journey of 20.3. 
Zahn 661 explains ‘Syria’ by referring to the fact that according to verse 23 Paul spent a 
long time in Antioch.—‘ Syria’ is most easily explained if Antioch was the actual destination 
and in the source the only one. 

2 Priscilla is named first also in verse 26, in Romans 16.3 and II Tim. 4.19. We need 
not therefore assume that she is here named first in order that the ‘cutting’ might be attached 
directly to ‘Aquila’. 

3 Wellhausen regarded the words as probably an addition to the Lucan text (37). 

4 Among the ancients, D and h already relate the words to Aquila, making v. 19 begin 
with xatavthoas; among the moderns, Overbeck 297 and Preuschen 113 because of the 
word order, Wendt 267 because such an act is extraordinary for Paul. Bauernfeind 227 
finds in it ‘what is characteristic for Aquila’. Zahn 661 asks himself whether not only Aquila 
but also Priscilla has her hair cut, and denies this on the basis of I Cor. 11.6... Holtzmann 
115 already asserted, against the reference to Aquila, that there was not sufficient interest in 
him for Luke to have mentioned his vow. 
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(as in 16.1-3) one of the traits with which Luke illustrates the fidelity of 
Paul’s piety to the law.’ He has thereby laid up for the commentators serious 
problems in connection with the (Nazirite) vow.? 

VERSE 19: Ephesus was the capital city of the Roman province of Asia, 
residence of the proconsul and a commercial metropolis. The surprising 
sentence ‘and he left them behind,? but he himself went into the synagogue’ is 
explained in different ways.* Probably the text of the source, after aizdc¢ 
òg, continued immediately with &výyðy in verse 21, The insertion lets Paul 
execute the first missionary effort in Ephesus. For StaAéyouot here clearly 
means ‘to preach’.” D has expanded the text.® 

VERSE 20: Although the missionary prospects are promising, Paul will not 
remain,’ without any apparent reason for his hasty departure.® 

VERSE 21 : Some witnesses have inserted here the notice concerning Aquila’s 


1 So already Overbeck 296. Beyer considers this Lucan picture genuine: Paul has not 
yet completely detached himself from Jewish customs... (111). 

2 Nazirite vows (with which Num. 6.1-21 deals) had to be discharged in Jerusalem 
(incidentally the passage of Josephus, Bell. If 15.1, which is quoted against this, is also in 
agreement with it); there the hair was shorn. There is nowhere any report of a hair-cutting 
at the beginning of the Nazirate: Beg. IV 230. From the moment when the vow was spoken, 
the hair might not be cut any more. From Bill. II 747-51 it follows that for a Nazirite oath 
sworn in a foreign country ‘the ceremonies of absolution in the Temple could not be 
undertaken immediately subsequent to the return to the homeland, but only after the lapse 
of a certain period of waiting’ which according to the more liberal interpretation of 
Shammai took thirty days. Reference should rather not have been made to heathen hair 
sacrifice as a prototype; private vows similar to the Nazirate have been conjectured for the 
special benefit of this passage. Cf. below on 21.23f.—Luke appears to have possessed no 
exact idea of the Nazirite vow; with the source utilized in 21.23 it is a different matter. 

3 According to Zahn (661), Paul had taken the Jewish couple with him because Aquila’s 
house ‘was to serve him in Ephesus, as during the first months in Corinth, as a place to live 
and work’, of which the text knows nothing. Presumably the well-to-do couple took the 
Apostle with them when they moved their business from Corinth to Ephesus. This would be 
the easiest way to explain his route. 

* Ephesus is not in contrast with the synagogue there, unless we suppose with Hilgen- 
feld (250f.) that Aquila and Priscilla had been excommunicated in Rome. But this supposi- 
tion has rightly found no approval. Bauernfeind (227) puts it down to the carelessness of 
the narrator: Luke wanted to summarize very briefly and yet give a little colour. This may 
well happen in a narrative, but here we are dealing with a work of literature. De Wette 
(299) and following him Holtzmann (116) explain: Luke anticipated the two remaining 
behind in order to get rid of these secondary figures. Wendt (268) saw here the trace of a 
reworked source: it is intended to supply the reason for Paul’s later return to Ephesus. 

5 This Loisy (706) overlooked when he scoffed: the redactor wanted to explain why 
Paul did not preach in Ephesus, and brought him into the synagogue in order to tell the 
Jews the cause of it (Loisy holds the Western text in v. 21 to be the original). 

6 It does not make Paul go directly from the ship into the synagogue, but only on the 
next Sabbath (according to Zahn: on the Sabbath which began on the day after the arrival)! 
The present text of D is a mixed text; instead of xatavrnoas the sequel presupposes 
ARATHVINOAV, 

7 II Cor. 2.12 also speaks of such a case, which occurred in Troas. But there Paul had 
a reason compelling for him: he found no peace in the uncertainty concerning the Corin- 
thian congregation. 

8 It has therefore been added in the next verse by the Western text. 
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staying behind,! which indicates how troublesome the words in verse 19 were 
found to be. The Western and Antiochene texts (Beg. III 176f.) add here, ‘I 
absolutely must celebrate the coming feast in Jerusalem.’? ‘If God is willing’ 
the well-known conditio Jacobaea,? derives not from Judaism, but from 
paganism: Beg. IV 231.* 

VERSE 22: It is a matter of debate whether Paul visited the Jerusalem con- 
gregation or the one in Caesarea. Luke will have thought of a visit to 
Jerusalem. That the Apostolic Council took place only at this time is a 
mistaken hypothesis.® 


1 Accordingly Zahn (663) assumes as the text of the ‘original edition’: ‘And he 
departed by ship from Ephesus. He left Aquila in Ephesus; he himself, however, succeeded 
in departing from Ephesus ...", without being disturbed by the unnecessary repetitions. 

2 An explanation constructed on the model of 19.21 and 20.16. Scholars argue as to 
which feast is meant. Zahn (663) speaks for the Passover, but believes on account of 19.1 
that Paul did not celebrate it in Jerusalem. For in the Western text of 19.1 the Jerusalem 
trip is only projected, but not accomplished: Beg. IV 230. 

3 So called because of James 4.15. Cf. Zahn 664 n. 71. 

* Socrates already taught it (Plato Alcib. I 31, 135d): Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus, 
Göttingen 1921, 215 n. 2. (111964, 278 n. 3). 

5 Against Jerusalem itis alleged: &vaßalvo, where Jerusalem is concerned, is not used 
without stating the name: Mt. 20.18; Mk. 10.32f.; Lk. 2.42 (see v. 41); 18.31, 19.28; 
John 2.13, 5.1, 7.8, 10 (evident from the context), 11.55, 12.20 (evident from the context); 
Acts 11.2, 15.2, 21.12, 15, 24.11, 25.1, 9 and Gal. 2.1. ġ éxxdyjola« only refers to Jerusalem 
when that certainly emerges from the context: Acts 12.1, 13.1 (A), 15.22; Zahn 665. But 
it is just the question whether here the context did not make it self-evident for Luke 
that Jerusalem is meant.—Overbeck has urged for Jerusalem: Each of the three journeys 
Acts 13.1-14.28; 15.40-18.21; and 18.23-21.18 starts from Antioch and ends with a visit 
to Jerusalem; each one contained a speech—in each case where the emphasis lies—: the 
first at the beginning, the second in the middle and the third at the end (189f.).—Loisy 709 
relegates the entire journey from Ephesus onwards to his redactor, after the example of 
Wellhausen (38) who gave out this (fourth) journey of Paul to Jerusalem as a variant of the 
fifth in 20.3ff. 

6 Jakob Cappellus, the son of the well-known professor in Saumur, was probably 
the first to see in Acts 18.22 Paul's journey to Jerusalem described in Gal. 2.1ff. Then this 
hypothesis appeared in William Whiston (see RGG? V, 1897f.). In Germany Kohler main- 
tained it (Die Abfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften 8: cited by Meyer, Galaterbrief*, 
58 n. 1); then Wieseler (Die Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, 1848, 201 ff.) advocated 
this thesis without finding many echoes. In 1887 Volkmar (Paulus von Damaskus bis zum 
Galaterbrief) accepted this identification. In 1905 Oscar Holtzmann (in the article ‘Die 
Jerusalemreisen des Paulus und die Kollekte’, ZNW 6, 102-4) touched on the theme. In 
1936 John Knox (‘Fourteen Years Later, a Note on the Pauline Chronology’, Journ. of 
Rel. 16, 341ff.) took up his effort to prove the fourteen years of II Cor. 12.2 identical with 
those mentioned in Gal. 2.1, which meant that for him the Jerusalem journey of 18.22 
coincided with the journey of Gal. 2.1. In 1939 he discussed his thesis afresh in the article 
‘The Pauline Chronology’, JBL 58, 15-29: Paul, converted in the year 37, came in 51 to 
the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem, and 18.22 describes this visit. In his book Chapters 
in a Life of Paul—which ascribes great historical worth to Acts—in 1950 he defended his 
thesis anew, and found a supporter in Donald T. Rowlingson (‘The Jerusalem Conference 
and Jesus’ Nazareth Visit’, JBL 71 (1952) 69-74), save that here the conversion is set in 35 
and the ‘Jerusalem conference’ in 52. The insurmountable difficulties with which this 
identification of II Cor. 12.2 and Gal. 2.1 has to contend can be seen especially clearly 
from note 16, p. 24 of ‘The Pauline Chronology’: ‘Perhaps I should make separate mention 
of the fact that Barnabas who according to Gal. 2.1 accompanied Paul on this visit had, 
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VERSE 23: For the indefinite note of time zowjoug yodvov tive see 15.33. 
The usage is a classical one: Jacquier 467. eEnAdev: this begins the so-called 
third missionary journey. xade&öng shows that ‘the Galatian country’ and 
‘Phrygia’ represent two different districts (against Ramsay). But why Phrygia 
is named second here and first in 16.6 remains unclear. For Luke’s use of 
xadeing (Lk. 1.3!) see Beg. II, 504f. 


These six verses have troubled research with two questions: 1. who had 
his hair cut? and 2. which congregation was greeted by Paul? Behind them 
stands the real great problem: what was the Lucan picture of Paul like, and 
how far did it reflect the real Paul? 

Only a few scholars have maintained that it was Aquila who had his hair 
cut in Cenchreae. Overbeck cites (apart from the Vulgate) Hugo Grotius and 
among more recent scholars Kuinoel, Meyer, Wieseler and Oertel, who were 
later joined by Jiingst (167), Preuschen (113), Wendt (267), Knopf (615) and 
Greeven (7i Wb II, 775 n. 11). The word order is regularly advanced as the 
basis for this exegesis. The author is manifestly thought to have been in- 
capable of inserting here the phrase ‘and with him Priscilla and Aquila’ as an 
incidental comment. The overwhelming majority of commentators are how- 
ever of another opinion. In his survey of 1870 Overbeck could already name a 
long list of representatives of this view, which he also advocated (296): 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Augustine, Jerome, Isidore of Seville, Bede, 
Calvin, Beza, Calov, Olshausen, Neander, Ebrard, Bisping (Catholic), 
Lekebusch, Baumgarten, Baur, Zeller and Ewald. Among others since that 
time, Spitta (245), B. Weiss (Einl.? 154), H. J. Holtzmann (116), Harnack 
(Beiträge IV, 57 n. 1; ET), Schlatter (225), W. Michaelis (II, 78), Billerbeck 
(II, 80ff., 755ff.), Loisy (705), Beyer (111) and Lake (Beg. IV 229f.) have 
decided in favour. They rightly point out that it is far from Luke’s intention 
to recount such a detail for a secondary person like Aquila. According to 
Luke it was Paul who had his hair cut. Did he really have it done? 

This ‘hair-cutting’ is difficult to explain. Beyer and Greeven indeed 
speak of a Nazirite vow, but most scholars are as cautious as J. A. Bengel 
was once when he explained: Votum hoc, cuiuscumque rei fuit, proprie non fuit 
naziraeatus, sed naziraeatui affine, a solution which Jacquier (557) also 
thought the most probable. German scholars speak mostly of a Nazirite-like 
private vow, for a Nazirite could only be absolved from his vow in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (cf. Bill. DI, 747ff.). A man who had taken on the 
Nazirate in a foreign country had, according to the most liberal tradition, to 


according to Acts, broken with him before Paul entered Greece or Asia. I have not done 
so because in both Galatians and Acts the break with Barnabas occurs immediately after 
the ‘conference’, and the transposition of one event would involve transposition of the 
other also.’ 
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spend at least thirty days (= shortest duration of a Nazirate) in Jerusalem 
before the hair that was offered could be burned and sacrifice accomplished— 
and of this in Paul’s case, according to 18.22, there can be no question in 
any case. A stricter regulation forbade the cutting of the hair before the 
presentation in the Temple, and the punishment for transgression was forty 
lashes (Bill. U, 750 below); this may be noted merely to illustrate the situa- 
tion. No wonder that Lake fell back upon the idea that Paul had his hair cut 
in Cenchreae not for the completion of a vow, but rather for its inception. But 
elyev yap evy xy tells against this, and there is (as Lake himself informs us) not 
one single proof for this supposition. Although Luke here in 18.18 employs 
the same word eüyn as in 21.23 (where he expressly speaks of the Nazirate), 
there can still be no question of a Nazirite vow in this instance. The ‘private 
vow’, to which exegetes since Spitta and B. Weiss have had recourse again and 
again, was invented for our passage only, in order to make the variations from 
the Nazirite vow more tolerable. 

The readers of Acts will have possessed no more exact knowledge of the 
Nazirite vow than Luke himself. All the difficulties, about which we have 
just spoken, did not therefore exist for them. Accordingly, they could submit 
quietly to the impression which this communication made upon them, namely 
that Paul was still a Jew of exemplary devotion to the law, who had actually 
been unjustly suspected. If such a reader asked himself for what purpose Paul 
took this vow, the answer lay close at hand in his own environment: in order 
to avert danger, or in order that he might accomplish an undertaking success- 
fully. If Paul now, where his missionary journey in Macedonia and Greece 
has successfully ended, has his hair cut, then he will before the start of his 
work, at the beginning of this journey, have taken the eöyn upon himself. 
Thus the reader (like Luke himself) took no offence at such a vow—one 
vows something to God, that he for his part may give something in return— 
and did not suspect that such an attitude was diametrically opposed to the 
Pauline doctrine of grace. The case (certainly quite differently lodged!) of the 
Nazirite vow in 21.24ff. appeared fully to justify Paul’s conduct in 18.18, and 
to permit Luke here to bring out Paul’s piety with a corresponding action. 

The second problem of our passage is Paul’s journey. What Luke says 
about it is from start to finish very perplexing. Paul means to travel to 
Syria—and lands in Ephesus. Then he travels, bypassing Syria, to Caesarea, 
and visits—the exegetes are not in agreement here—either the community 
there or even the one in Jerusalem. He comes for a while to Antioch and 
travels through the Galatian country and Phrygia again to Ephesus (which 
nevertheless he reaches only in 19.1). 

It is however not inconceivable that Paul on a journey to Syria from 
Cenchreae came first to Ephesus: ancient sea travel remained well in sight of 
the mainland and the islands. Possibly Paul could nowhere find a ship which 
travelled directly from Corinth to Syria, especially in view of the prevailing 
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winds, of which we shall have more to say. Besides, it is quite possible that 
Aquila and Priscilla helped out the Apostle’s small travel fund by taking him 
with them to Ephesus when they moved their business there from Corinth. 

The real difficulty begins in verse 19: Paul left Aquila and Priscilla 
‘there’, namely in Ephesus, but went himself into the synagogue—did this 
synagogue then not also lie in Ephesus? Why did he not take the two with 
him? That they were excluded from the synagogue, as Hilgenfeld conjec- 
tured, is negated by 18.26. Finally, why does Paul go into the synagogue, 
only to depart at once with unreasonable haste, without taking advantage of 
the favourable mission opportunity which offered itself? All these difficulties 
disappear (as Wendt already recognized, 268 n. 1) tf we consider the words 
‘went into the synagogue . . . if God is willing’ in vv. 19-21 as an insertion. 
Luke wanted the Apostle to have the honour of the first Christian sermon in 
Ephesus and so of initiating the founding of the congregation. In reality 
there already existed in Ephesus, when Paul actually came to the city—18.26 
is proof—, a Jewish-Christian community which however still lived in the 
fellowship of the synagogue with the other Jews. Only after the three-month 
effort of Paul did it come to the point of separation (19.9). 

The riddle of Paul’s mysterious journey in verse 22 is not so simply 
resolved. Most scholars have, if hesitantly, discovered here a visit to the 
congregation at Caesarea. Hesitantly—since why does Paul travel to Caesarea 
if he has to return directly all that long distance to Antioch (over 250 miles as 
the crow flies)? We can explain this great detour (for Paul had indeed nothing 
particular to take up with the community at Caesarea) only by the direction 
of the winds: in the summer a Strong north-east wind prevailed (14.26 alludes 
to the different wind conditions in late autumn!) which prevented a trip to 
Seleucia, the harbour of Antioch (Beg. IV 231), and forced a detourround by 
Caesarea. 

The other possibility is that Luke means a visit to Jerusalem. For to take 
avaBaiverv as signifying the few yards’ ascent from the harbour, the unnamed 
Dießaotög Athy, to the actual city of Caesarea (so Knopf 615, Bauernfeind 
227) is really a desperate attempt to solve the problem, especially since this 
avaßatverv is paralleled by a xaroßoverv of several hundred miles. Zahn (664) 
holds this explanation, advocated by Grotius and Bengel, to be indeed ‘a 
remarkable error’, because with d&vaBatvw the name of Jerusalem is not 
given. But Zahn does not recognize that here we have one of those cases 
where, for Luke at least, the reference to Jerusalem could be deduced from 
the context. The word d&voBatvw does not therefore speak against but rather 
for a visit to Jerusalem, as Jacquier (559) also assumes, with Weizsäcker, 
B. Weiss, Ramsay, Belser and Clemen. 

Here we may with advantage distinguish between two problems. ‘Does 
the Lucan text indicate a journey by Paul to Jerusalem?’ and ‘Is a journey by 
Paul to Jerusalem at that time probable?’ are two entirely different questions 
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both important in their own right and independent of each other. That the 
first question should be answered affirmatively is quite evident. As an author 
Luke is thrifty; he wastes no space. Hence it is highly improbable that he 
should have reported a mere token visit to the upper city of Caesarea, 
especially in this section where he most severely abridges everything. The 
second question is quite another matter. The visit to Jerusalem involved the 
greatest danger for Paul. Paul had no great collection to deliver there, as is 
the case in Chapter 21. What should he be doing now in Jerusalem, where the 
encounter in Antioch had certainly not been forgotten? But Luke did not 
know anything about this encounter. That deadly danger threatened in 
Jerusalem is a motif which is first introduced in Chapter 20. According to 
Luke’s conviction Paul was on excellent terms with the congregation of 
Jerusalem; he has indeed just undertaken a missionary journey in the company 
of Silas, an &vnp jyovuevoc, a leading man of this congregation. Hence from 
the viewpoint of Acts a Pauline visit to Jerusalem is quite reasonable, while 
from our knowledge of the situation it would have been a senseless risk. We 
have therefore to reckon with the fact that Paul—on account of unfavourable 
winds—travelled to Caesarea, and that Luke regarded the choice of this 
harbour as a sign of a short visit to Jerusalem. Presumably Luke will have 
supposed that Paul wanted to celebrate a feast there (Jacquier 558, together 
with Renan (Sf. Paul, 166) and Ramsay (St. Paul’, 265) identifies it as the 
Passover). In reality Paul will have wanted to go to Antioch in order, after his 
great missionary success, to bind relations with this congregation still closer. 

The journey through the Cilician Gates will not have begun before the 
latter part of spring or the beginning of summer, because only then did they 
become passable. Paul may have entered Ephesus again in the autumn. The 
representatives of the ‘north Galatian’ hypothesis find mentioned in verse 23 
Paul’s second visit to Galatia (Gal. 4.13). 


44 
ACTS 18: 24-28 
APOLLOS IN EPHESUS 


24 A Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian by birth, an eloquent man and 
strong in the Scriptures, came to Ephesus. 7° He was instructed in the way of 
the Lord and spoke ardently in the Spirit and taught accurately about Jesus 
although he knew only the baptism of John. 7° He began to speak freely in 
the synagogue. When however Priscilla and Aquila heard him, they took him 
aside and expounded to him the way of God more precisely. 77 As he 
wanted to go to Achaea, the brethren, giving him their support, wrote to the 
disciples that they might receive him. He came and greatly helped those who 
had become believers by his (particular gift of) grace. *® For he powerfully 
refuted the Jews by proving to them publicly from the Scripture that Jesus is 
the Messiah. 
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VERSE 24: Paul also uses! the short form ’Aro\Adic.? ‘An Alexandrian by 
birth’ indicates nothing about a Christian community in Alexandria. Aöyıog: 


1 I Cor. 1.12; 3.4ff., 22; 4.6 and 16.12. 

2 For Apollonius (so D d). ‘Apelles’ in X, and in Didymus and Ammonius, is a learned 
attempt to identify him with the Apelles of Romans 16.10: Beg. IV 232. 

3 Cf. the discussion of the reading of D in the following verse. 
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commentators vacillate between ‘eloquent’! and ‘learned’, ‘educated’,? if 
they do not permit or combine both meanings.* The comparison with Philo 
(Bauernfeind 229) readily suggests itself, but fits only if one does not picture 
Apollos as an ecstatic spiritualist. ‘.. . strong in the Scriptures’: denotes the 
gift of the Spirit by which the hidden Christian meaning of the Old Testament 
1s uncovered, 

VERSE 25: Where Apollos had been instructed? in the ‘way of the Lord’> 
remains undisclosed.® Yéwv tõ mvebuate: some scholars think what is des- 
cribed here is a fiery temperament,’ others the gift of the divine Spirit.’ 
Apollos taught? ‘accurately about Jesus’—how consistent is that with ‘he 
knew only the baptism of John’?!° 

VERSE 26: HoEato, because Priscilla and Aquila’! immediately interfered ? 


1 Beg. IV 233. 

2 Overbeck 302, Holtzmann 118. 

: 3 Bauer, Wb 942; Wendt 270; Beyer 112 (highly educated and eloquent"); Bauern- 
eind 229, 

* Lake thinks that by ‘instructed’ is meant inaccurate information by hearsay (Beg. 
IV 233), but the following ‘accurate’ does not square well with this interpretation. 

5 For 636¢ see W. Michaelis in Th Wb V 93-5. ‘Way of the Lord’ or ‘God’ is for Luke 
the Christian teaching. 

6 D (which interprets and replaces the unusual 686v by the familiar A6yov; so also d) 
inferred Alexandria, about which Luke never speaks, probably from v. 24. According to 
Loisy 711, supporters of Stephen came during the persecution to their old home in Alexan- 
dria and there provided the impulse for a distinctive development of Christianity; cf. 
Walter Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum, Tübingen 1934, (71964), 
49-64, especially 51.—Zahn 699f. on the other hand will hear only of some pilgrims who 
brought back ‘a certain report’ about John the Baptist and Jesus, and who nevertheless 
converted Apollos—highly unlikely. 

7 So Overbeck 304; Holtzmann 118; Preuschen 114; Wendt 270; Loisy 711; Zahn 
699; Bruce 351. Such a use of ‘pneuma’ is certainly very unusual; most of the passages 
quoted in support can also be used for the opposite interpretation. But the possession of the 
Spirit by an evidently still imperfect Christian does not really seem conceivable. 

8 Dibelius (Die urchristliche Überlieferung von Johannes dem Täufer, 1911, 95 n. 1); 
Beg. IV 233; Bauernfeind 229; Käsemann (‘The Disciples of John the Baptist in Ephesus’, 
143): €. . . the expression “ fervent in the Spirit” is unambiguously defined by Rom, 12.21 
as a phrasecurrent in the language of Christian edification.” Käsemann refers also to J. Weiss, 
Das Urchristentum 239 (ET Earliest Christianity, 1959, I, 316) and Preisker, ‘Apollos und 
die Johannesjiinger in Ephesus’, ZNW 1931, 301-4. 

9 The imperfects express habitual custom: Zahn 669. 

10 While Beyer (112) sees here the representative of an early Christian circle which 
celebrated a baptism of repentance with reference only to the coming Messiah but without 
invocation of the name of Jesus, Holtzmann (118) a man who still held the standpoint of the 
baptism of John, and Dibelius (op. cit. 88f.) discovered traces of a syncretistic half-Christian 
belief, Wendt (270 n. 3) distinguished between the source, which knew of an Alexandrian- 
Jewish teacher, and the additions of the author, for whom Apollos was a follower of the 
Baptist (who already recognized Jesus as the Messiah). Käsemann on the other hand, who 
here carries further the opinion of Loisy (711), holds Apollos for a Christian teacher 
independent of apostolic Christianity, whom Luke depicts as still imperfect only in order 
that he may be found to require and participate in the help and approval of the Church: 
153. Bruce 351: Apollos knew only a Galilean Gospel. 

11 That Priscilla is again named first (not admittedly in D; cf. Harnack, SAB 1900, 
2-13) allows Knopf (616) here also to conclude that she is particularly active. 
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They are not, therefore, excluded! from the synagogue, in which here appar- 
ently Jewish-Christians and Jews are still harmoniously gathered together.* To 
what extent they instructed Apollos ‘more accurately’? about the ‘way of 
God’* is not stated. Scholars think mostly of the Christian baptism of the 
Spirit. 

VERSE 27: Here it is clear that there already existed in Ephesus a (Jewish 
Christian) congregation.> ‘Offering encouragement’—to whom? To Apollos® 
or to the Corinthian Christians?’ Paul alludes in IX Cor. 3.1 to such 
letters of recommendation, but whether directly to this one (so Loisy 715) 
is questionable. The D text is again secondary.® cupBdéArouat = to help. The 
phrase dı& tho x&pıros is sometimes referred to Apollos,? and sometimes 
to those who had become believers.!° In the second half of the verse also D is 
secondary.?! 

VERSE 28: diaxacteAcyyouat only here: the worn-out simple form of the 
verb is reinforced. ‘. . . the Jews’!?: not mentioned by Paul in I Cor. Luke 
has perhaps deduced this activity from the statement in verse 24 that Apollos 
was a ‘powerful interpreter of Scripture’. ‘Publicly’: after the Corinthian 
congregation’s breach with the synagogue (18.6) Apollos could no longer 
seek out the Jews there: Loisy 717. 


1 Cf. the discussion above on v. 19. 

2 Cf. below on 19.9. 

3 Lake (Beg. IV 234) prefers the elative sense of the comparative; Luke is only 
using variety of expression in comparison with v. 25. Still after v. 25 one expects a climax: 
Wendt 271. 

* Ropes (Beg. III, 178) holds the absolute 8866 in D for the original text. Cf. above 
on 9.2. It occurs elsewhere only in Pauline narratives: 9.2, 19.9, 22.4, 24.14 and 22. 

5 That Aquila and Priscilla ‘for the sake of brevity’ are heredescribed as ‘the brethren’ 
(so Wendt 271) is a desperate expedient. Loisy (715) and Bauernfeind (229) think (like 
earlier scholars) of the Christians won by Aquila and Priscilla. That is not much better. 

6 So Holtzmann 119, Knopf 615, Wendt 271, Loisy 715, Zahn 670, Beyer 114, 
Bauernfeind 227. 

7 So Overbeck 306, Preuschen 114. 

8 It tries to explain more precisely why Apollos went to Corinth: Corinthian Christ- 
ians dwelling in Ephesus asked him to go to Corinth, and the Ephesian Christians wrote a 
letter of recommendation. 

9 Holtzmann 119, Wendt 271, Loisy 715, Beyer 112, Bauernfeind 227. 

10 Overbeck 306, Preuschen 114, Beg. IV 234. 

11 D replaces the unusual ‘those who had become believers’ by ‘communities’; 
he has in view a more extended Christian mission in Greece than the Corinthian letters 
allow us to suppose. 

12 Because here this activity among the Jews is mentioned, we need not with Harnack 
(Beitr. III, 104 n. 1; ET) ‘conjecture that Luke esteemed Apollos a more successful converter 
of Jews than Paul himself, and that hence there were compelling reasons for him to 
mention him’, 
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PAUL AND THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN IN 
EPHESUS 


1 It happened that Paul—while Apollos was in Corinth—passing through 
the upper regions, came to Ephesus and found some disciples, ? and he 
said to them: ‘Did you receive the Holy Spirit, when you became believers ?’ 
They said to him, ’We have never even heard if there is a Holy Spirit.’ 
3 And he said, ‘Into what were you baptized?’ They said, ‘Into the baptism 
of John.’ * Paul said, ‘John baptized with a baptism of repentance, telling 
the people they should believe in the one coming after him, that is, in 
Jesus.’ ° When they heard that they had themselves baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. © And when Paul laid his hands on them the Holy Spirit 
came upon them and they spoke in tongues and prophesied. 7 There were 
in all about twelve men. 
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VERSE 1:°... while Apollos was in Corinth’ unites this with the preceding. 
SterxNdvra ta Avwreoıza eon = the Asia Minor uplands = ‘the Galatian land 
and Phrygia’ of 18.23. ‘. .. and found’: that Paul’s synagogue visit is not 


1 Lake (Beg. IV 236f., V 240) rejects Ramsay’s interpretation ‘hill country’—Paul, 
according to Ramsay, did not come from Pisidian Antioch on the main highway but on a 
northern route which led over the mountains—and wants (like Holtzmann 119) to have it 
understood as the ‘hinterland’ (as seen from Ephesus). Beyer 115: the ‘interior’ (of Asia 
Minor); Wendt 272, Preuschen 114, Loisy 717, Zahn 672f., Bauernfeind 227 also relate 
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recounted first is due to the Lucan composition: the relationship of the 
Apostle to the synagogue is depicted later in connection with his activity in 
Ephesus.! ua0nms for Luke always signifies ‘Christian’.? 

VERSE 2: Paul’s question comes suddenly (Bauernfeind 229). Luke does 
not deal with what is for him the side issue, why Paul came to doubt the 
genuineness of the disciples’ Christianity. That Paul’s question must clarify 
the situation is for him self-evident (Knopf 619). mustevcavtes: Luke could 
also have written ‘when you were baptized’. Those who are questioned 
explain that they had not even heard whether there is a Holy Spirit.? 

VERSE 3: If the twelve are in such a dire position in regard to the Spirit, 
then their baptism cannot be in order.* Paul, therefore, goes on to ask, 
eis tt have you been baptized? The natural question would be, eig tive. But 
it is not to be made apparent that here a baptism has been effected in some 
other name than that of Jesus; hence the peculiar question and the equally 
peculiar answer ‘into the baptism of John’. Of course it ought properly to 
run ‘in the name of John’. But that Luke cannot permit. The Baptist would 
then be dispossessed of the place assigned to him by the Church. 

VERSE 4: Now follows the instruction concerning the relationship of the 
baptism of John to Christian baptism: John even with his baptism was only a 
preacher of repentance. He baptized with a baptism of repentance and 
exhorted people to believe in the one who was to come after him,? i.e. Jesus. 

VERSE 5: The listeners are willing and submit to baptism, true baptism 
(to speak of a re-baptism would be incongruous with the Lucan point of 
view): in the name of the Lord Jesus.® According to Zahn 675 n. 92, Aquila was 
‘without question’ the one who did the baptizing. 


the expression to the Galatian country and Phrygia.—dvwrteetxd¢ occurs only in Luke and 
medical authors. Despite this we should not use it to support the thesis that Luke the 
physician wrote Acts. For in the medical literature the dvwtepixd p&puaxa are the emetics: 
Preuschen 115, Beg. IV 237. 

1 This may be the answer to Bauernfeind’s question (229) why Paul met these disciples 
before he sought out the synagogue again. 

2 Stressed by Wellhausen 39, Knopf 618, Preuschen 115, Loisy 718, Zahn 673, Beg. 
IV 237, Kasemann 136. 

3 We may not weaken this answer like Wendt (272); ‘whether there is a Holy Spirit on 
earth for men’ and Beyer (114): they had not heard that the Spirit of the last times ‘now 
‘is here”’. The Holy Spirit of the Christians is completely unknown to them! 

* On the connection between baptism and Spirit in Luke see above on 8.14ff. and the 
general discussion pp. 556f. Cf. Kasemann, op. cit. 143ff. 

5 This goes beyond the synoptic tradition, in which John only proclaims the Coming 
One but does not summon to belief in him (which in the framework of his proclamation 
would have been meaningless). Neither is the Johannine tradition reproduced, in which John 
and Jesus work side by side. It should be borne in mind that our passage gives the final 
result of the Baptist’s activity and significance, and is not narrating a detail from his life. 

© $338 and D have added the words ‘Christ for the forgiveness of sins’ and thus pro- 
duced the baptismal formula of their time. We can see from this how the formulae became 
more and more liturgically developed. 
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VERSE 6: With the laying on of hands by Paul, which concludes the 
baptismal ceremony, the Holy Spirit comes: the baptized speak in tongues and 
prophesy.! Like Peter in Acts 10.44, 46 so here Paul dispenses the (ecstatic) 
Spirit (Holtzmann 120), only the Spirit in this case appears more directly 
related to the act of baptism than in the Cornelius narrative. Cf. the com- 
mentary on Chapter 10 above. 

VERSE 7: The narrative closes with the statement of the number ‘in all 
about twelve’? (cf. above 4.4). cael seems to contradict the exact number; but 
Luke places ac or cel before all numbers: 2.4, 4.4, 5.7, 36, 10.3, 13.18, 20, 
19.7 and 34. 


For the understanding of the first narrative there are three basic possi- 
bilities: when Apollos came to Ephesus he was either a Jew, a disciple of 
John or a Christian. W. L. Knox (88) spoke of a Jewish preacher of repentance, 
as also (according to Wendt 270 n. 3) did at least Luke’s source. Knopf (616) 
saw in Apollos a disciple of John: he held John to be a prophet, and like him 
proclaimed the imminence of the Messiah (not Jesus!). E. Schweizer (252) 
has renewed this interpretation fifty years later. Most scholars, however, 
consider Apollos a Christian. They disagree only over what is lacking in his 
Christianity. According to Zahn 669f. it is simply precise information: 
Alexandrian pilgrims would have brought home only ‘a certain report’ of the 
Baptist and Jesus which to be sure won Apollos, but which still had to be 
completed. It remains inexplicable how such a report could make anyone a 
missionary. Hence W. Michaelis 735f. thinks it better to consider Apollos 
himself a pilgrim to Jordan who had left Palestine before Good Friday. But 
in that case it still needs to be explained how in the next twenty years he had 
met no ‘perfect Christian’ who could have taught him about Easter and 
Pentecost. Beyer (114), Schlatter (228) and Lake (Beg. IV 231) think of 
Apollos as knowing something about the resurrection, but as not yet possess- 
ing the correct—or later—understanding of baptism (baptism in the name of 
Jesus). Dibelius (Johannes der Täufer 92 [Göttingen 1911]) doubts the 
orthodoxy of Apollos: in his ‘half-Christianity’ faith in Jesus as owrnp was 
bound up with syncretistic elements, as with Paul who however did not hold 
the syncretistic elements to be essential (93). Paul through his own connection 
with the primitive Church made it possible for syncretistic groups to become 
members in the apostolic Church; this may be the kernel of truth in the Lucan 
presentation (94). With this we come to the last variation: Apollos was an 
independent Christian missionary, an outsider, who actually (Bauernfeind 


1 Loisy (723) doubts that Luke differentiated the two as Paul does in I Cor. 14. 

2 Frequently (Weizsäcker 341, Wendt 273, Beg. IV 238) the question has been asked 
whether the number twelve is not to be understood allegorically—one could think of the 
twelve Apostles or the twelve tribes. But Luke has only given a small round number, such 
as the story required, without having any such undertones in mind. 
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228f.) or in the redactor’s opinion (Loisy 713) or Luke’s (Käsemann 252) 
was made a member in the Una sancta. 

What does the analysis indicate? Sixty years ago Jiingst (168f.) remarked 
that vv, 24, 25ab, 27 and 28 convey a report about the origin, merits and 
activity of the Christian missionary Apollos. These laudatory statements are 
interrupted in vv. 25c and 26, which exhibit a defect (now removed by 
Priscilla and Aquila) in his teaching. The contradiction between ‘he was 
instructed concerning the way of the Lord and... taught accurately concern- 
ing Jesus’ (v. 25) and ‘they expounded to him the way of God more precisely’ 
(v. 26) is particularly striking. These declarations really cancel each other out. 
Either Apollos taught inaccurately, in which case further instruction was 
possible and meaningful; or he taught accurately, which means that further 
instruction was unnecessary. 

The viewpoint expressed in vv. 25 and 26 shows Apollos first receiving the 
completion of his teaching from the fellow-workers of Paul. Within certain 
limits I Cor. allows us to verify that. Apollos appeared during the absence 
of Paul as a teacher in the Corinthian community (of which Paul considered 
himself the father: 4.15). He there, to be sure, won new members for the 
congregation, but they looked on Apollos rather than Paul as their spiritual 
father, the one whom they considered their leader and honoured authority. 
Thus the éya elut *AroAAG stood next to and over against the éya Ilataou 
(I Cor. 1.12). Over against this Paul recalls first that it is not Paul and 
Apollos but God, who gives the growth of the community, who alone is 
important. But Paul goes beyond this statement with a further analogy: 
‘According to the grace of God granted to me I have, like a wise architect, laid 
the foundation.’ That does not mean that Paul won the first Christians in 
Corinth, but rather that he laid that foundation which is the only one, Jesus 
Christ (3.11). This Pauline preaching of Christ provided the foundation upon 
which ‘another builds’ (3.10, 12). Paul expresses himself very cautiously 
here; he does not mention names any longer but speaks only of ‘the one who 
builds upon it’. The last day will prove whether his work will have any 
permanence; perhaps this work will be consumed by the judgement fire, even 
though the ‘one who builds upon it’ may himself be saved, ç dia mupdc. 
While, therefore, the &xoıxodon.@v and his work still await the test, Paul has 
laid the right foundation and is relieved of such cares. Apollos—for he 
according to the sense is the émotxodou.dv and the zotiG@wv—thus does not 
come into the picture here as one who brings the foundational preaching of 
Christ in Corinth to a wider circle (Paul says absolutely nothing about any 
such extensive successes), but rather as the bringer of a proclamation which 
goes beyond the foundational preaching of Christ. Again and again Paul in 
these chapters comes back to two things which people missed in him but 
apparently detected in someone else, the gift of edifying speech, which was 
denied to Paul himself (I Cor. 10.10; if Luke had any suspicion of that!) and 
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the gift of ‘wisdom’. It is difficult not to think here of the man from Alex- 
andria who was ‘powerful in the Scriptures’ and who there found secrets of 
which the preacher Paul had said not a word. What will remain of all this 
‘wisdom’ in the judgement fire? At the conclusion of his treatment of 
‘wisdom’ Paul once again mentions some names: beside his own those of 
Apollos and Cephas. The fact that in I Cor. 4.6 he asserts that he has exempli- 
fied the situation by referring to himself and Apollos for the sake of the 
Corinthians takes the personal sharpness from what he says. But the under- 
tones remain. If we seek to exclude the purely personal from the Apostle’s 
reaction, then one thing remains: he has found in the proclamation of 
Apollos (to whom he does not deny a Christian status: owÖncer«:) a foreign 
element which to him appears as chaff rather than gold. Apollos was, there- 
fore, no Paulinist, but a missionary quite independent in his work and 
thought, whom Paul faced with considerable reserve. It is clear from this that 
Acts 18.26 has not the slightest support in I Cor. 

This verse however affirms that Apollos had Paul’s fellow-workers to 
thank for the perfection of his teaching in the Apostle’s absence. This idea, 
which does not agree with the rest of the account in 18.24-8, we must 
attribute to Luke, who thought to improve the tradition he received. What 
Bauernfeind has cautiously and Käsemann bluntly asserted, is quite apposite, 
namely the assumption that for Luke it was intrinsically impossible for a 
missionary to have worked independently (as a ‘freebooter’, as Käsemann has 
formulated it) alongside the apostolic Church (of which Paul was but an 
extended arm in Luke’s view). Therefore Luke considered it necessary to 
incorporate Apollos into the apostolic Church. 

But why by means of ‘the baptism of John’? To answer this question we 
must begin with the second narrative, Paul’s conversation with the twelve 
disciples. It is generally agreed today that events could not have occurred as 
Luke records in his ‘condensed’ presentation. To that extent the Lucan 
composition is here at least a contributory factor. But with this the story 
does not yet lose its obscurity. These men must—as uaßnrai—be Christians, 
and yet they have not even heard that there is a Holy Spirit, much less 
received it! They could not have belonged to the congregation in Ephesus, for 
there they would have received better instruction from Priscilla and Aquila. 
Therefore Luke is quite correct in having Paul encounter them not in the 
Ephesian congregation but in an unidentified place somewhere. It comes to 
light as their real failing that they were not baptized with the right baptism, the 
baptism in the name of Jesus, and when Paul now completes this baptism 
with the accompanying laying on of hands, the ecstatic Spirit is immediately 
present with the speaking of tongues and prophesying—Luke can make the 
reality of the Spirit visible in no other way. 

What was so valuable for Luke in this narrative that he included it in 
his work? He wanted in Chapter 19 to give a total picture of the successful 
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work of Paul. To it this narrative contributes an important feature: Paul 
wins over the sects. Of course Luke could not bestow the glory on him in this 
form: his ideal picture of apostolic times had no room for sects and schisms. 
And a sect which made the Baptist the bearer of salvation did not rightly 
belong in the picture. So he could only represent the disciples of John, about 
whom his tradition reported, as incomplete Christians, who were baptized 
‘with the baptism of John’. Here Luke’s complete disparity from the early 
times is apparent. John’s eschatological sacrament of baptism which saves 
from the fiery judgement has become merely an expression of repentance and 
cannot give the baptized person the real gift of baptism, i.e. the Spirit. In this 
guise, the readers could easily recognize the Baptist sects of their own day. It 
was not only a power of the past: the polemic of the Fourth Gospel against 
a messianic valuation of the Baptist proves that at that time the defensive 
battle against the Baptist sects was urgently required. 

This incomplete Christianity, however, which reveals itself as such for 
these twelve men, helped Luke now to depict the incompleteness of Apollos’ 
Christianity more concretely. Of course Luke formulates this with extra- 
ordinary caution. He does not say, ‘Apollos had received only the baptism of 
John ’—in that case, Aquila would have had to baptize him again as Paul had 
to do with the twelve men. And that the well-known missionary Apollos had 
first received Christian baptism from Aquila would have been a falsification 
which Luke did not want to write. So he helped himself with the expression 
‘knowing only the baptism of John’—as if it dealt with a defect in the 
teaching, which could be corrected by instruction. 

In 19. 1-7 Paul is, as usual, the focal point of the scene. In 18.24-8 on the 
other hand it appears to be Apollos. But that is only partly correct. Apollos 
owes it to Paul’s fellow-workers that he is given the stamp of the correct 
teaching and administration of the sacrament. So the absent Paul—though not 
visible—is still the centre of events. 
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ACTS 19: 8-40 
PAUL’S WORK IN EPHESUS 


We can estimate Chapter 19 aright only when we understand it in the 
total design of Luke’s work. It is the last chapter in which Paul can freely 
pursue his missionary efforts. Over Chapter 20 already lie the shadows of 
departure, not merely from missionary work but also from life. Accordingly, 
before he depicts Paul in retrospect, in the farewell speech at Miletus, as 
the model missionary, Luke in Chapter 19 once more shows his reader the 
Apostle at work, and indeed at the zenith of his labours. For the uproar 
caused by Demetrius reveals how hard hit paganism as a cult religion was: the 
entire devotional handicraft of the temple of Artemis faces ruin! The burning 
of the books of magic in Ephesus, the home of the ’Eqéo.e ypauparta, 
bespeaks that the hour has struck also for this more private side of pagan 
religion, magic. Before that stands the report about Paul’s activity in Ephesus, 
which reached all Jews and Greeks in the province of Asia, and about the 
Pauline miracles, the proof of the Spirit and of power—as Luke understood it. 
Between these two sections, however, we find as a parenthesis the anecdote of 
the sons of Sceva which presents Paul as the one who cannot be imitated and 
at the same time serves to provide the motive for the renunciation of magic. 
Thus understood the chapter is a unity, which makes the reader feel that if 
now the prison gates close behind Paul, his work is still done. 

To attain this goal, Luke has utilized very varied means. General sum- 
mary reports alternate with colourful scenes. As the rules of such a composi- 
tion demand, the most extensively developed episode (‘Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians!’) stands at the end. Everything else which precedes it must be 
kept short. This has done perceptible damage to the story of the sons of 
Sceva if we measure it by the standards of a transparent tale en miniature. But 
that would be wrong. What Luke wants to say with this story is clear, and that 
suffices. 

How far the individual features of this picture are historically authentic 
we Shall also ask in each sub-section; but this is not the most important 
question. We do not have here a photograph of Paul taken by a fellow- 
worker, but the picture which stood before the eyes of the sub-apostolic 
Church of that Paul whom the early Church recognized and honoured and 
who down to Augustine and Luther stood before the Paul of the letters. 
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46a. 19:8-10: Paul separates the Congregation 
from the Synagogue 


3 Going into the synagogue he taught boldly for three months and sought 
to convince about the kingdom of God. ° When, however, some hardened 
themselves and refused to obey, speaking evil of the ‘way’ before the whole 
congregation, he withdrew from them and separated the disciples, preaching 
daily in the lecture hall of Tyrannus. *° This went on for two years, so that 
all the inhabitants of the province of Asia heard the word of the Lord, Jews as 
well as Greeks. 
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VERSE 8 begins anew. ‘... going into the synagogue’ was anticipated in 
18. 19. For zappynota see above 9.27. SiaAzyouct is best translated as ‘preach’ 
and ze(Gw as ‘seek to convince’ (cf. Wendt 273). 

VERSE 9: <, . . some hardened themselves’: cf. 13.45, 14.2, 18.6, 28.24f. 
‘,.. the way ’—see above, 9.2. xA70oc (cf. 4.32): the congregation. ‘... daily’! 
in the hall? of Tyrannus”.* 

VERSE 10: ‘Two years’: the ‘three months’ of verse 8 and perhaps the 
xpövog of verse 22 should apparently be added to it; 20.31 speaks roundly of a 
spieria. ‘... and all the inhabitants of (the province of) Asia’ (therefore 
Mysians, Lydians and Carians: Bauernfeind 230) is according to Overbeck 
(314) an overstatement, according to Zahn (680) a ‘grateful optimism’.’ From 


t According to Zahn (679) ‘daily’ is to be taken cum grano salis. But Luke really 
wants to indicate an unbroken activity of Paul. 

2 The earlier assumption that this cyoAy may have been a private synagogue has been 
given up, although such a place could just as well be called oxoXN as the gathering places 
of heathen cult associations (Bill. U 751, Holtzmann 121). Here we must rather think of a 
lecture hall (Preuschen 115). 

3 Whether Tyrannus was a teacher (‘a schoolmaster’: Zahn 678) or the owner of the 
hall, or whether it is a building well known as the ‘hall of Tyrannus’ can no longer be 
determined. 

*D d sy®™ read Tupavvov rıvöc (and thus presuppose the first or the second of the 
above-mentioned possibilities) and add: ‘from the fifth to the tenth hour’, that is from 11 to 
4 o'clock. That was the middle of the day and the midday rest. According to Beg. IV 239 
this inconvenient time speaks for the genuineness of the report; according to Clemen, 
Paulus J, 285 the writer of these words recognized only the usual times of work and instruc- 
tion (from the early morning to 11 o’clock). If Paul had preached during working hours, 
his listeners would have been prevented from attending.—The addition of D d E e pesh 
sy"™* (rinBoug tHv 26vav) is a gloss due to misunderstanding: Ropes (Beg. III 182). 

5 Zahn 677 note 98 reads with D ‘the words of the Lord’ and explains this (secondary: 
Ropes, Beg. III 182) variant: ‘Jesus is the proclaimer of this word. Jesus is the original 
evangelist.’ 
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Ephesus further congregations of Pauline character were founded: Colossae, 
Laodicea, Hierapolis; cf. W. Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten 
Christentum, 237. 


The statements of time and place (three months, two years, the hall of 
Tyrannus) Luke must have taken over from tradition. But what creates life 
out of this chronological-topographical skeleton goes back to Luke himself, 
whose style is here unmistakable. Again follow, on this occasion after an 
amazingly long interval, the break with the Jews, the independent establish- 
ment of the Christian congregation and its missionary preaching in its own 
accommodation, rented though it was. In all this Paul is the sole agent: he 
‘separated the disciples’. 

Such a presentation, which for Luke develops the fundamental lines of the 
Pauline history up till now, naturally leaves unanswered many questions 
which the historian must ask if he wants to achieve a living picture of that 
time: why does the break with the Jews actually come just now? Why did they 
not blaspheme during the time Apollos preached there in the synagogue and 
Aquila and Priscilla belonged to it? Why also did they not blaspheme during 
the first three months of the Pauline proclamation? Was it Paul—we may 
suggest this as a possible answer—who first proclaimed the doctrine of the 
emancipation of the Gentiles from the Law, revealing this secret of the divine 
guidance only as gradually as possible? Or another question: Paul separated 
the disciples—did the Christian community there (Luke could not be too 
outspoken about it because he wanted to let the Ephesian community 
appear so far as possible the work of Paul) not already have its own meetings 
previously, at which they celebrated the Lord’s Supper? Or still another 
question: did Paul after a three-month effort so sovereignly rule the com- 
munity (which he had not founded!) that he could order their separation from 
the synagogue? The abolition of fellowship with the synagogue would have 
been a difficult decision for the community, to which they must have agreed 
because it was not just individual Jews who blasphemed. Ephesian Judaism 
was filled with a deadly animosity toward the Apostle which can still be 
divined from Acts, but to present which was not to Luke’s mind. 

This separation from the synagogue and the missionary discourses in the 
hall of Tyrannus are two different though related matters. The Christians 
would not have held the Lord’s Supper during the daytime in the hall of 
Tyrannus but in the evening in house congregations. We do not know how the 
teaching activity proceeded in the hall of Tyrannus. The time which the 
Western text suggests was decidedly unfavourable: on this Lake remarks, ‘at 
1.0 p.m. there were probably more people sound asleep than at 1.0 a.m.’ 
(Beg. IV 239). Nevertheless this D text and the verse 20.34 have determined 
the picture which Ambrosiaster (on II Cor. 11.23, cited by Zahn 678) has 
sketched of the life of the Apostle here: hic enim a mane usque ad quintam 
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horam victum manibus quaerebat et ita exinde usque ad decimam horam 
disputabat publice tanto labore, ut contradicentibus suaderet. That was too 
much even for Zahn. He wanted to understand ‘the division of time in the 
Apostle’s twofold work not of course as if Paul first worked in leather from 
6.0 in the morning to 4.0 in the afternoon without rest or bodily refreshment, 
and afterwards talked for almost as many hours’. ‘Also the statement that 
Paul held these discussions daily is to be taken cum grano salis’, thinks Zahn 
(679). Paul would have found it ‘difficult without offering a rent’ to procure 
a reservation from Tyrannus which would allow him the use of his lecture 
hall daily from 11.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. With this supposition Zahn has touched 
upon a problem, for an answer to which Luke has left us no material. Even if 
Paul ‘worked in leather’ from early morning to 11.0 a.m. and as far as 
possible from 4.0 p.m. on, the wages would not have been sufficient to furnish 
a livelihood for him and his companions and to meet the cost of the rent. The 
congregation must have contributed substantially—Aquila and Priscilla were 
indeed not without means, and also we must not underestimate the liberality 
of a young community. But here again Luke lets all the limelight fall upon 
Paul. The picture of the missionary who earns everything with his own hands 
may have been introduced into the tradition from certain assertions in 
II Cor. 

Luke has also kept silent about many other things that we would gladly 
know more precisely. According to his portrayal the reader has to believe 
that Paul in these two years remained in Ephesus and from the hall of 
Tyrannus reached the entire Roman province of Asia. Luke does not seem to 
know that Paul visited Corinth during this time. But even if he had known 
the history of the changing relationships between Paul and the Corinthian 
community, how much of it could he have admitted into his work without 
bursting it open? The case is very similar with the incident alluded to in 
I Cor. 15.32. 


46b. Acts 19:11-12: Paul’s Miracles 


11 And God accomplished extraordinary deeds of power by the hands of 
Paul, ‘2 so that people brought to the sick scarves and handkerchiefs 
which had touched his skin, and the sicknesses left them and the evil spirits 
departed. 


VERSE 11: ‘Extraordinary’! deeds of power, healings, ‘God did by the 
hands? of Paul’: miracles are added to supplement the preaching. According 


1 The litotes où tag tuyoboas (cf. 28.2) is a Hellenistic idiom. The consideration 
attached by Bauernfeind 230 to this expression, that it deals with exceptions which never 
recur, thus loses its basis in the text. 

2 ‘By the hands’ is here as in 5.12 no Semitism. The power is conveyed by direct 
contact (laying-on of hands): Beg. IV 239. 
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to Beg. IV 239, vv.lif. are a summary composed by Luke like 5.15. Wendt 
(274 n. 2) holds vv. 11-20 to be an addition of the author’s derived from the 
oral tradition. 

VERSE 12: The mighty deeds of Paul prompt the believers to lay scarves 
and handkerchiefs! of Paul’s upon the sick to heal them. In this they are 
completely successful. 


Luke speaks here first of those miracles (healings and exorcisms) which 
Paul personally accomplished, probably by laying on of hands, and then of 
those in which his scarves and handkerchiefs played the role of the miracle 
worker. Scholars have advanced different explanations of how this second 
type of miracle came about. But whether they were ‘liberal’ like Wellhausen 
or ‘conservative’ like Zahn, one perceives in most of them a certain uneasiness 
and the attempt to excuse the Apostle. Wellhausen (40) imagines the credulous 
or superstitious crowd which presses around the Apostle: ‘The sudaria are 
taken away from him... or torn from him.’ There is no such violence 
according to Zahn (681f.), but the crowd is civil, restrained and well-behaved: 
‘The relatives of the sick will have contrived to acquire some scarf or handker- 
chief for quite transitory use from Priscilla, Paul’s hostess.’ Had Paul anything 
against this, his opposition must have ‘been silenced... by the immediate 
and repeated success’. Bauernfeind (231) feels no need for the intercalation 
of Priscilla: ‘The idea that Paul knew nothing whatsoever about the use of 
the cloths has to be read into the narrative; rather the text suggests that 
people asked Paul for the cloths, received them, and took them still warm to 
the sick.’ So we have come from the artless naiveté of Zahn to a surprisingly 
realistic theosophy which imagines decisions ‘in the highest sphere’ analogous 
to the precedents on the lower level. No less modern is the scepticism which 
cautiously ventures forth in Beyer (118): Paul performs healings of the sick 
‘which on this superstitious soil are exploited with a vengeance and made 
more crude by the crowd’. Paul gains ‘the reputation that healing powers 
proceed from the very cloths and working-aprons which had come into 
contact with his skin’. Preuschen’s formulation betrays a repugnance clothed 
in a scientific statement (117): “The miraculous healings through the para- 
phernalia of the Apostolic toilette show the idea which lies at the basis of 
ancient belief in miracles, namely that the effect of a particular person can 
also be indirectly communicated’, But we might well ask whether the man of 
late antiquity really did see here a ‘personal efficacy’ in Preuschen’s sense: if 
anyone is considered to be actively filled with miraculous power, it does not 


1 Overbeck (315) explains the auındvdıa (= semicinctia) as aprons which Paul wore 
in his work; Beg. IV 240 considers that possible. The usual explanation gocs back to 
Ammonius: cloths of linen which persons held in the hand in order to dry off moisture from 
the face. A long garment without pockets did not permit the use of a handkerchief. We can 
safely translate ‘handkerchief’ if we want to awaken the correct image of the ouuixlvOra. 
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make much difference whether he transmits it by a laying-on of hands himself 
or with the cloth which has touched his body. 

How can we test the historical worth of this information, without making 
one or the other hypothesis? Obviously only if we can, independently of 
Acts, establish how Paul himself and his contemporaries thought about his 
miracles. Concerning this Ernst Käsemann in his article ‘Die Legitimät des 
Apostels’ (ZNW 1942-3, 33-71) has already spoken definitively. He shows 
(35 and 61ff.) how Paul indeed affirms—without reference to concrete 
events—that he has accomplished the ‘signs of the Apostle’ (healings and 
exorcisms are meant) in Corinth. These mighty works, however, have so little 
reached the level of the unusual or extraordinary that his opponents have 
roundly denied that he possesses the ability to work wonders. So in those 
years—the controversy with these Corinthian opponents occurs at the very 
time about which verses 11f. speak!—the news cannot have got around that 
the very cloths which had lain on Paul’s skin drove out sicknesses and 
demons. In other words vv. 11f. sketch the picture of Paul as it may have 
appeared according to the requirements of early Christian mvevuctixot. The 
Apostle is eo ipso the Mighty, the Triumphant. But that flatly contradicts, as 
Käsemann has irrefutably proven, the Pauline conception of the Apostle. The 
Apostle has no such objectively controllable characteristics (op. cit. 59). He 
can and must glorify himself only in his weakness. That the power of Christ 
works in him, only the Christian mind sees (58). Whosoever wants to see the 
Apostle distinguished by extraordinary miracles fails to recognize that in him 
is reflected the form of Jesus the crucified (55). Of this Pauline teaching about 
the apostolate there is in Luke not a word. He could view Paul (vv. 11f. make 
this clear) only with the eyes of his own time: the Paul, already transfigured 
by legend, who so overflowed with divine power that even the cloths on his 
body are drenched with it. Such an Apostle is already delivered from weakness. 
He lives no longer in the sphere of the cross but in that of glory. 


46c. Acts 19:13-17: The Seven Sons of Sceva 
and the Demon 


13 Some of the wandering Jewish exorcists also attempted to call the name of 
the Lord Jesus over those who had evil spirits, saying ‘I adjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul preaches!’ !* The seven sons of a certain Sceva, a Jewish 
High Priest, did this. +5 But the evil spirit answered and said to them, ‘Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know; but who are you?’ 1° And the man in whom the 
evil spirit was sprang upon them, mastered all of them and overpowered 
them, so that they had to flee out of that house naked and wounded. 17 And 
this became known to all Jews and Greeks who lived in Ephesus, and fear fell 
upon them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was extolled, 
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VERSE 13: Not only Paul exorcises with the name of Jesus; some of the 
itinerant Jewish exorcists! also make use of it. At Mk. 9.38f. and Luke 9.49f. 
this is already presupposed? and allowed! The exact specification is necessary 
for the success of the exorcism; the demons are crafty and use the slightest 
opportunity to keep the magic formula from working. The famous expression 
from a magic papyrus, ‘I adjure you by Jesus, the God of the Hebrews’,? 
shows, like that in y. 13, that the magician has no personal relationship to the 
power invoked. The surprising plural dus with é6oxiGw refers back to the 
preceding words tà nvevuata te movad. 

VERSE 14: A High Priest Sceva is not known (cf. Schiirer II*, 269ff.); the 
name will be the Latin Scaeva. Perhaps D already wanted to mitigate the 
improbability of this statement by making Sceva a mere fepebs.* The com- 
mentaries have followed his example. 

VERSE 15: The evil spirit speaks through the sick person, and indeed 
(Loisy 730) very wittily. yıraczw and Ertorauaı are not to be differentiated 
here; the demons know Jesus and his missionary perfectly. That the sick 
person sensed the lack of inner power in the psychotherapists (Bauernfeind 
232) is an altogether too modern concept. Such a translation into psycho- 
logical terms takes from the story what is essential—namely the conflict with 
supernatural powers.—Jesus’ name works only if he is called upon by a 
Christian: Overbeck 316. 

VERSE 16: The man possessed by the spirit springs upon the seven 
exorcists, masters them all? and gets the upper hand, so that they run naked® 
and bloody out of the house.’ 

1 For this use of the ‘name’ cf. above on 5.41 and 16.18.—The Jews enjoyed a special 
reputation as exorcists with their magic formulae allegedly going back to Solomon; cf. 
for example Josephus Ant. VIII 45-9 (Bill. IV 534 in the very instructive excursus 21 
*Zur altjiidischen Damonologie’). 

2 Zahn (682) refers to Mt. 12.27, Lk. 11.19 and falsely concludes, from the fact that 
this saying in Mt. stands in a discourse directed against the Pharisees, that these exorcists 
belonged to the Pharisaic party—Bauernfeind wants to distinguish reputable Jewish 
exorcists from the Jews who were not serious; the former were possibly granted (by God) 
the expulsion of demons. That this distinction (231 below) is not Luke’s meaning may be 
seen from the summary statement. 

3 Cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 1901, 180-9, 4th edn., 216ff. (ET Light from the 
Ancient East). 

* Perhaps there is also influence from the Old Latin, which translates &pysegpeúg by 
sacerdos: Beg. IV 241. 

5 Eberhard Nestle (Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift 18 (1898), col. 254) was the first to 
point out that in later Greek &uodtepot can mean not merely ‘both’ but ‘all’. The papyrus 


Gen. I 67, 5; 69, 4 and papyrus Lond. 336 speak of more than two persons as dupötegot: 
Beg. IV 242. Acts 23.8 offers a further example. Cf. A. C. Clark, Acts, 370-3. 
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VERSE 17: *. . . this became known’: as in 1.19 and 9.42! a typical Lucan 
expression in this redactional transition verse: Beg. IV 242. The feeling of 
wonder plays a potent role in Acts.? Above all our passage recalls 1.19, 4.16 
and 9.12. For pößos cf. 2.43. The recognition of Jesus by the demon permits 
the Christians now in turn to make a complete break with magic. 


The words at the end of verse 12 ‘and the evil spirits left’ form the 
transition to the following story. It has caused the commentators a great 
deal of trouble, for it is indeed very strange. Elsewhere exorcists are not 
in the habit of appearing in groups—it would diminish not only their earnings 
and their authority but also their effectiveness. A High Priest by the name 
of Sceva (this is probably the Latin Scaeva) did not exist. Naturally we 
can avail ourselves (like Zahn 682) of the solution that Sceva was simply a 
man of high-priestly family and that his sons—who wanted better advertise- 
ment: Lake—made him ‘the’ High Priest. While in the seven Zahn thus sees 
degenerate sons of the high aristocracy, ‘who after the manner of such 
people aspired for preference to introduce themselves into the most respected 
circles’, Loisy sees in them people of a lower class, downright liars (729), and 
Lake speaks of Levantine rascals (Beg. IV 241). All these attempts to evade the 
‘High Priest’ and thereby make the Lucan account more credible for us suffer 
from the fact that they do not properly separate the historical question and 
the question of Lucan composition. Luke has not signified any doubt about 
the authenticity of this High Priest. He would have defeated his own purpose 
and the story would be worthless if only a few rogues had been beaten up by 
a demon. If on the other hand highly respected Jewish exorcists, sons of an 
actual High Priest, had experienced such a fiasco, then what Luke wanted to 
bring before the eyes of his readers with this story would be palpably clear: 
so powerful was the success of Paul that the great Jewish exorcists had them- 
selves to take over the dvoua which he invoked if—as Bauernfeind expresses 
it (231)—they wanted to remain ‘competitive’. But even more, this attempt 
now reveals that no one is able to imitate Paul. Whoever attempts to copy 
him must learn very painfully that Paul—and he does not stand here, as 
Bauernfeind thinks (230), as an exception, but as the representative of the 
legitimate Christian Church!—is unrivalled. Out of the mouth of demons not 
only Jesus but also Paul is confirmed as having complete power, even if only 
in a peculiarly reserved way. Luke cannot very well let the demon say directly, 


6 Beg. IV 242 understands yupvdc as ‘clothed only with the undergarment’, the yitov, 
without iuetiov or atvdev, and refers for this to Gen. 39.12, Amos 2.16 and Mk. 14.5lf. 

7 That the house is first named here at the end is no justification for suspecting the 
expression: Beg. IV 242. 

1 Cf. also 2.14, 4.10 (4.16), 13.28, 19.17 and 28.28. 

2 Cf. 2.43, 3.10, 4.16, 21, 5.12, 15, 6.8, 8.6, 9.35, 42, 13.12, 15.12, 16.30, 19.11, 
20.12 and 28.6. 
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‘I let myself be driven out by Jesus and Paul, but not by you!’ (although that 
is the final meaning of his words) without the reader asking, ‘Yes, but why 
does this demon remain undisturbed ? Why has Paul not driven him out?’ With 
this the inner difficulty of this narrative has come to light: in this incident the 
demon remains the victor. However, as the last verse shows, what is aroused 
among all the Jews and Gentiles of Ephesus is not fear of the demon, but that 
holy awe which attends the appearance of the divine (as in 2.43 and 5.5, 11). 
That the name of the Lord Jesus is extolled, moreover, may be established 
only very indirectly by this story. So it appears that Luke has here made use 
of material alien to his purpose, which he could not quite mould together in 
spite of all his vigorous efforts to do so. Verse 13 still speaks of wandering 
Jewish exorcists who attempted to pronounce the name of Jesus over the 
possessed. In spite of this word ‘attempted’ (which might sound like a first 
frustrated attempt), what is involved here is a number of sick people and 
of separate ‘cases’—for we do not find ourselves in an asylum whose inmates 
are all to be healed in one swift stroke. That means that here an ingredient 
of the tradition which Luke has employed is visible: the report contained also 
in Lk. 9.49 that even Jewish exorcists used the name of Jesus. These exorcists 
naturally did not appear as a closed group. But now they are identified with 
such a group, namely the seven sons of Sceva, who had gone out seven men 
strong to subdue a possessed man, and all seven had been quickly beaten 
into retreat. Whether these seven functioned already in the received tradition 
as sons of a Jewish &pyepeúg is not so certain. Should that not have been 
the case, then it would be even more apparent that Luke here has reconciled 
different traditions. The demon’s word, formulated with a thoroughly 
diplomatic adroitness, might bespeak Luke’s own genius. 


46d. Acts 19:18-20: The Burning of the Books of Magic 


18 And many of those who had become believers came, confessing and 
admitting their practice (of magic). 49 A number of those who had practised 
witchcraft brought their books of magic together and burnt them before 
everyone. And they estimated their worth, and it came to fifty thousand 
silver drachmae. 7° So the Word of the Lord grew with power and became 
mighty. 
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VERSE 18: rextotevxdtwv: not only people just converted (against Wendt 
276). EouodoyoUmat: to make a confession of sins before the congregation.’ 
rpäcıs: magic spells (Beg. IV 242). According to Bauernfeind (231), vv. 18ff. 
were fashioned by Luke from his own factual knowledge, and not already 
shaped in a source. 

VERSE 19: ixavot (see on 8.11): ‘a whole multitude’. ta reotesya zotacety 
(literally: play the busybody): euphemism for ‘magic’. BißXog means here 
‘book of magic’ (according to Beg. [V 243, however, to be thought of as 
parchment or papyrus leaves).? ouvejpicav: ‘people calculated’ the value 
to be c. 36,000 gold marks. Clemen, on the other hand (Paulus I, 285 n. 2): 
‘the quire’ cost about 20pf. in Rome.—But for books of magic one had to 
pay more! &vanıov z&vtwv: a public book-burning.” 

VERSE 20: xæt& xoktos: powerful (Bauer, Wb 888 with references). 
sod Kugtov belongs to the following.* The imperfects express duration of 
time: Wendt 276. 


The adventure of the sons of Sceva has its effects (without the ‘how’ of 
the effects being entirely clear) upon the Christians also. Many of them now 
confess (probably publicly before the congregation) that they have earlier 
practised magic. It is somewhat peculiar that they only now decide on this 
confession. But one cannot very well infer from the perfect mextotevxdtwv 
a revival movement which—occasioned by the Sceva incident—had only just 
led great masses newly into the congregation. When Beyer (118) maintains 
that Paul required the Christians to renounce their concern with magic 
arts, he has freely altered the Lucan text, because to him evidently the Lucan 
motive for the sudden E&ouodoyeicdaı was not sufficient. Of these many 
one-time magicians who have become Christians a large number now bring 
their books of magic for public burning, and it is calculated that in the 
process a value equivalent to 50,000 days’ wages goes up in flames. These 
Christians—they are only a portion of those ‘many’ who have meddled with 
magic—must have had astonishing resources at their disposal—if we could 
trust the report historically. Only this is precisely what we may not do. In 
reality Luke only wants to show how magic lost ground through the activity 
of Paul (= of Christianity), and according to his technique of narration he 
clothes this statement in the garb of an impressive scene. But even this scene 


1 So Preuschen 116, referring to Didache 4. 14 (‘In the congregation you shall confess 
your sins’); II Clem. 8.3 (where the confession of sins in the service of worship is meant: 
Knopf, Die apost. Väter, I, 165); Barnabas 19.12 (‘Make confession concerning your sins’). 

2 Zahn 684: ‘These were the famed ’Eqéote yedjuata of old.’ Their chief centre of 
production at that time however was in Egypt: Preuschen 116. 

3 Livy XL 29, Suetonius Aug. 31, Diog. Laert. IX 52 and Lucian Alex. 47 report 
public book-burnings: Beg. IV 243. 

4 B A X read tod xupiou 6 Adyos: Beg. III 184. D (here a mixed text) offers 4 rlorıc 
ou Geo. Both expressions mean essentially the same thing: Christianity. 
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is overplayed when Beyer (118) writes, ‘It is one of the most impressive 
pictures of Acts, as the great preacher of Jesus stands before the flaming pyre 
upon which the valuable treasures of Hellenistic sorcery burn.’ The books of 
magic are for Acts anything but ‘valuable treasures of Hellenistic sorcery’. 
Rather one might say with Bauernfeind (232), “The... demons have lost a 
fight.” Luke however expresses it positively: ‘So the Word of the Lord grew 
powerful and became stronger and stronger.’ The Word ‘of the Lord’ is none 
other than the mission church itself, for which an abstraction like ‘Christianity’ 
bad not yet been invented. 


46e. Acts 19:21-22: Plans and Preparations 
for Paul’s Journey 


21 When this had taken place, Paul resolved in the Spirit to travel through 
Macedonia and Achaea and to go to Jerusalem, saying, ‘After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome!’ ?? And after sending to Macedonia two of 
those who served him, Timothy and Erastus, he himself remained for a time in 
(the province of) Asia. 
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VERSE 21: tadta refers to the preceding events.’ tiscBat év rveiuarı = 
resolve.” Since Luke does not want to mention the collection here (cf. however 
24.17) he does not give any further reason for the travel plans.? Yet the Set 
of the journey to Rome can be understood as a reference to the divine will. 

VERSE 22: Timothy went* by Macedonia to Corinth, but returned with 
bad news, so that Paul himself decided on his own futile trip to Corinth (see 
v. 21 note 3). The confused situation in Corinth was brought to order by 


1 On the other hand, scholars like Wendt 276 and Loisy 733 have conjectured that in 
the source used by Luke it referred to Sb0 En in v. 10. 

2 So for example Zahn 688, Bauer Wb 1616. Lake on the other hand (Beg. IV 244) 
finds it doubtful here as in 18.25 and 20.22 whether the Holy Spirit or the human spirit is 
meant. 

3 According to I Cor. 16. 5ff. Paul wanted to remain until Pentecost in Ephesus, then 
go by way of Macedonia to Corinth, perhaps stay there during the winter and in the follow- 
ing spring travel on (to Jerusalem). II Cor. 1.15 intimates an altered plan: first to Corinth, 
then to Macedonia and again back to Corinth with the Jerusalem journey following. 
Actually Paul (after making one fruitless visit to Corinth in the meantime) came by Mace- 
donia to Corinth and again travelled by Macedonia to Jerusalem: II Cor. 2.12f.; Acts 
20. 1 ff. 

*1 Cor. 4.17, 16.10; if Philippians was written from Ephesus, then Phil. 2.19-23 
would also come into question. 
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Titus, whom Paul sent to Corinth together with an unnamed Christian! before 
his own final departure from Ephesus. When Paul met him again in Mace- 
donia, he sent him afresh to Corinth.’—An Erastus is named in Romans 
16.23 as oixovéuos rg nöXewc;* II Tim. 4.20 will also refer to him. In Luke 
(who indeed mentions Titus just as little as the disagreement of the Corinthian 
congregation with Paul) a journey of Timothy has taken the place of the 
journey of Titus.—The statement that Paul ‘remained for a time in Asia’ has 
provided some scholars® with the occasion for making Paul travel around in 
Asia Minor. But by ’Acta Luke probably means only Ephesus. 


The words ag de exAnowOy taŭra of course invite one to relate them to 
the dvo Em in v. 10 and conjecture that they directly followed this in a source 
which Luke copied. But they make good sense just as they are in Luke: Paul 
with the activity described has fulfilled his task in Ephesus. Luke feels it 
necessary to mention here this fact and the corresponding plans for Paul’s 
journey, in order that the reader may not think that Paul was driven out of 
Ephesus through the riot of Demetrius. No, he wanted to inspect Macedonia 
and Achaea, to go to Jerusalem and finally even to Rome! Here the theme 
for the finale of this great symphony is sounded for the first time (cf. 23.11). 
How far these travel plans have already prospered is demonstrated by the 
despatch of two of Paul’s helpers, Timothy and Erastus, to Macedonia—since 
Luke says nothing about the collection and the difficulties connected with 
it, the reader must imagine that these men had only to prepare for Paul’s trip 
to Macedonia. Timothy plays only a very minor role in Acts, but it is an 
entirely different matter in Paul himself (cf. Romans 16.23; I Cor. 4.17, 
16.10; IL Cor. 1.1; Phil. 1.1, 2.19ff.) and in the Pastorals. According to 
I Cor. 4.17 Paul certainly sent Timothy to Corinth. But that was earlier 
than we must date the mission according to our passage. On the other hand it 
would have corresponded admirably with II Cor. 2.13 if Luke here had 


1 JI Cor. 12.18. 

2 II Cor. 2.12f., 7.6. 

3 II Cor. 8.16ff. 

* Zahn 688 identifies him with the Erastus of our verse. But could a man in such a 
position be described as one of té&v diaxovouvrav Tab? Luke has certainly so described 
Timothy also, to whom in general he ascribed a much smaller position than he actually 
took. Cf. Williams 222f. 

> 20.16 alternates ’Aol« with Ephesus. At 20.4Tychicus and Trophimus are described 
as ‘Aotavot (D: ’E@éotot), while Trophimus in 21.29 is called ’E@éotog. The Jews who rec- 
ognize these two and Paul are and tis “Aclag 21.27, 24.19: they can only be Ephesian 
Jews.—Cases such as 19.26, where maone is "Acta is clearly distinguished from 
’Eoeoov, are different. 

6 Zahn (687) has Paul remain some months after the sending of Timothy, and make 
“excursions to other cities not far from Ephesus’; from v. 26 he concludes that Paul’s 
preaching activity extended over the province of Asia. — Wendt 277 also wants to distinguish 
between Acta and Ephesus in v. 22. But already in v. 23 Lukeagain presumes Paul’s presence 
in Ephesus. 
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spoken not of Timothy but of Titus. But Acts is silent about Titus here as 
elsewhere, without our being able to say for certain why. For that with the 
person of Titus was connected the recollection of the grievous controversies 
in Jerusalem, of which Luke had made no mention, is only aconjecture—albeit 
a not improbable one. Erastus also, according to Romans 16.23—if it should 
actually be a case of the same man and not merely of the same name—had as 
city treasurer an incomparably higher position than one would assume from 
v. 22. It is even questionable whether Paul could have asked Erastus to come 
to him in Ephesus (for discussion of the matter of the collection, as Zahn 
688 suggests), 

According to I Cor. 4.17 Timothy appears to have travelled alone, while 
Titus was accompanied by an unnamed but very deserving brother. This 
circumstance also speaks for the view that Luke either did not know the 
details of these journeys or mentioned only one, representative so to speak 
of them all, without concern for historical accuracy. We certainly do not have 
any occasion here for thinking of the use of a source-document! 


46f. Acts 19:23-40: The Riot of Demetrius 


23 There arose about that time no little agitation concerning the ‘Way’. 
24 For a silversmith by the name of Demetrius, who manufactured silver 
Artemis temples, brought no little business to the craftsmen. 7° He gathered 
them together, and the workers of like trade, and said: ‘Men, you know that 
our prosperity comes from this business, *° and you see and hear that not 
only at Ephesus, but in almost the whole (province) of Asia this Paul has 
persuasively turned away many people by saying that they are no gods who 
are made with hands. 7? But not only does this our branch of business 
threaten to fall into disrepute but also the temple of the great goddess Artemis 
may be accounted for nothing, and she may in the future be deprived 
of her majesty which all Asia and the entire world revere? 23 When they 
heard this they became angry and cried, ‘Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!’ 
29 And the city was thrown into confusion, and they stormed as a body into 
the theatre dragging Paul’s travelling companions, the Macedonians Gaius and 
Aristarchus, with them. 3° But when Paul wanted to go into the assembly, 
the disciples did not let him. °! Also some of the Asiarchs, who were 
friendly with him, sent to him and warned him not to venture into the 
theatre. ?? Now one cried this, the other one that, for the assembly was in 
great confusion, and most of them did not know why they had come together. 
33 Some of the crowd explained to Alexander as the Jews sent him forward; but 
Alexander motioned with his hand and wanted to make a defence to the 
people. ** But when they recognized, ‘He is a Jew!’, then came a shout 
from them all which lasted about two hours, ‘Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians!’ °° The city clerk brought the crowd to silence with the words, 
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‘You Ephesians, what man among you does not know that the city of the 
Ephesians is the temple-keeper of great Artemis and of the image which came 
from heaven? °° Since this is incontestable, you must contain yourselves 
peacefully and not do anything rash. 37 For you have brought these men 
here, who are neither temple robbers nor have they blasphemed our goddess. 
38 If now Demetrius and those craftsmen associated with him have a com- 
plaint against anyone, there are days when court is held and there are 
governors—there they may accuse one another! °°? If you seek anything 
further, it shall be settled in the regular assembly. *° For we stand in danger 
of being charged with rioting today since there is no reason at hand by which 
we can justify ourselves for this mob action.’ And with these words he dis- 
missed the assembly. 
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VERSE 23: ‘About that time’: indefinite as in 12.1. The following narra- 
tive depicts in reality no ‘considerable unrest’; the situation will have been 
more dangerous than Luke presents it: Beg. IV 245. The absolute 636c' is 
used as in v. 9. 

VERSE 24: A vewnolos? (‘vestryman’, ‘churchwarden’: Beg. IV 246) by 


1 Sorof 33, Loisy 747 conjecture without sufficient evidence that in the source Beod 
(= Artemis) stood for 6800. 

2 The editor of the Ephesian inscription in the British museum, Hicks, in Expositor 
I (1890) 401ff. advanced the thesis, then contested by Ramsay, that Luke misunderstood 
the information of his source that Demetrius was a vewzotds (or veorotdc) and interpreted 
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the name of Demetrius is mentioned in an Ephesian inscription’ about the 
middle of the first century A.D. ‘Silver temples’ (naturally in miniature): such 
have not yet been discovered nor are they mentioned in the ancient literature,” 
but rather little temples of terracotta which served as souvenirs, votive offer- 
ings and amulets; however, silver statuettes of Artemis are mentioned and have 
been found.? The teyviraı appear to be the craft-masters.* Zpyaot«, ‘business’, 
here means ‘good business’, ‘profit’. Demetrius behaves like a guild master 
(Loisy 747) or the ‘chief of a great industry, perhaps the only one of its kind’ 
(Wendt 278).—Cf. Bo Reicke, Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos, 313f. 

VERSE 25: &pyataı: the workers in the relevant trade workshops.° D has 
expanded the address &vögec.’ 

VERSE 26: "Eoéoov and r&ong tH¢ ’Actac® (the entire Roman province) 
depend (emphatically brought forward) upon ixavöv 5y%ov, which at the end 
of the clause is also strongly emphasized. pe8ictnus not: ‘to bring out of 
control’ (so Zahn 690) but ‘to seduce’ (Wendt 278), namely to apostasy from 
the old belief in the gods.? ‘... gods which are made with hands’: this 
corresponds to heathen belief in its crassest form, as it had been touched on in 
17.29 in the polemic of the Areopagus speech. 

VERSE 27: All the following infinitives depend upon xwdvuvever (‘stands 
in danger’). épo = branch of business: Bauer, Wb 1000, ibn. els axeAcypov 
£iDerv only here: to come into disrepute (Latinism? cf. Bauer, Wb 165 and 


it of the manufacture of silver miniature temples. The vewrorol, twelve in all, were named 
annually by the city and had supervision over the incoming votive offerings and necessary 
repairs in the temple (cf. Lily Ross Taylor: ‘Artemis of Ephesos’, Note XXI, 251-6 in Beg. 
V (1933)). According to Hicks, Demetrius was a silversmith by trade and manufactured silver 
Artemis statuettes. 

1 Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, III 578 and p. 209: Beg. V 255. 
There is much in favour of the view that this inscription is of somewhat later date. 

2 Beg. IV 245. Chrysostom hom. 42, 1 (Armenian Catena 346): ‘perhaps like little 
tabernacles’: Preuschen 117. Wikenhauser Apg. 179 thinks of facsimiles of the cult image, 
placed in a niche; such a terracotta relief of Cybele is known. 

3 Beg. V 253; Beg. IV 246. 

* Zahn (689) thought in much too modern fashion of artists who prepared for 
Demetrius sketches of the temple, from which the workers under his supervision produced 
the individual parts. 

5 Beg. IV 246. 

6 De Wette 322: ‘the (other) workers involved in such a craft’; Bauernfeind 233: 
‘collectively the simple labourers of this branch of industry’; correspondingly Loisy 747; 
Beg. IV 246; Knopf 621. 

7 These words &vöpes ouvteyvita. may not with Zahn (690) be translated as ‘fellow 
artists’; fellow craftsmen is more the meaning. 

8 Not genitive of place as is doubtfully conjectured in Beg. IV 246. Not ‘strange 
Greek’ (Lake, ibid.) but typical Lucan style of anticipating what is stressed. For the rest 
Demetrius speaks in an ‘affected’ manner (so Zahn 690 n. 18) only to our ears; Luke con- 
siders this a proper manner of speech for an address. 

°’ According to Zahn 690 this sentence presupposes that ‘Paul has let his voice and 
oratory be heard ...in other cities of the province also.’ Apart from the fact that Paul was 
no great speaker (II Cor. 11.6; cf. Käsemann, ‘Die Legitimät des Apostels’, 35), 19.10 
shows that Luke did not think of any such preaching tours. 
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Preuschen 118). uEyas is a rather common epitheton ornans with names of 
gods.’ péarew xaOaroetcOa. for the future infinitive, which has become 
defunct (Preuschen 118). xxOatpetoOae = ‘to incur the loss’ with the genitive” 
like the verba privationis; cf. Bl.-Debr. § 180, 1 and Bauer, Wb 765. A refers 
to «urric. The worldwide reverence for Artemis of Ephesus was a fact.* 

VERSE 28: After Ôvuoð (‘rage’), D has inserted ‘running into the street’. 
‘Great is Artemis of the Ephesians’ is the usual form of the ceremonial 
acclamation of the deity, cf. Erik Peterson, Elç @edc, 1926, 196ff.° Early 
examples in the LXX, Bel and the Dragon 18 (‘Great are you, Bel’) and 41 
(‘Great are you, Lord, God of Daniel’): Peterson, 207. 

VERSE 29: Lake (Beg. IV 248) offers a good parallel in an inscription from 
Cnidus.° The Ephesus theatre with its almost 24,000 seating capacity was 
the right place for popular assemblies.—Aristarchus’ according to 20.4 is 
from Thessalonica, Gaius from Derbe (but see on 20.4!). Lake (Beg. IV 248) 
reckons with the possibility that Maxedéva is to be read (dittography of the 
following); but Gaius is certainly a common name.® 

VERSE 30: Zahn 694: Paul wanted to go into the theatre, ‘since on the 
basis of his standing as a Roman citizen and his encouraging experiences in 
intercourse with high city and government officials he might hope’ to free 
his companions. Bauernfeind 234 sees it differently: ‘Paul regards remaining 
at home as almost equivalent to desertion.’ ‘But in such a case the control 


1 Cf. the Halle dissertation by B. Müller (1913): Méyac 626¢: Beg. IV 247. 

2 The later reading thy peyadctétnt« (H L P; Beg. III 186) is a simplification. 

3 Cf. for the whole theme the decree resolved in A.D. 160 for the revival of the Artemis 
cult, to extend the great festival of the goddess over the whole month of Artemision: Beg. 
V 2556. 

“ According to Wernicke (Pauly-Wissowa II, 1385) there is archaeological evidence 
for it at 32 places. 

5 Peterson 213: ‘The wonder seen with one’s own eyes elicited the cry of admiration, 
of astonishment and confession.’ 199: the mention of the acclamations in Ephesus is ex- 
plained stylistically from the model of the ancient romance, ‘which in similar fashion inter- 
wove the mention of acclamations into the narrative’. 215 n. 1: ‘The acclamation in the 
miracle narrative is an organic constituent . . . ‘The mention of the acclamation in the 
romance and in Acts’ is ‘a literary device to enliven the narrative.’ ‘If Wellhausen’s hypo- 
thesis’ (see below on v. 34) ‘could be verified ..., then we could assume that the acclamation 
of Acts 19 had stood in Luke’s source, in which in terms of stylistic history it would have 
been conditioned by the connection with the ancient romance.’ We may not therefore with 
Ramsay (St. Paul 279) hold as original the text of D (in which the articles are missing) 
because ‘Great is... .’ is ‘the quiet expression of worship’, while ‘Great Artemis!’ on the 
other hand is a common formula of devotion and prayer (this indicative is anything but a 
‘quiet expression of worship’!). Nor may we with Holtzmann (123) hear in it only ‘the 
watchword of the citizen’s local megalomania ... the spontaneous cry of an egoism clothed 
in piety, but feeling its ownership threatened’. 

6 Brit. Mus., Ins. 792, 4ff.: 6 wév Säuog (cf. S0g vv. 30, 33) &v od perore (cf. 20.12: 
ob uetpluc) cuyyicer yevduevog... peta macag rpoßuulas (cf. 17.11: peta TAONG 
rpoßuulas) auveAOav ele tò Oéxtoov.. Cf. Jos. Bell. II, 489-93. 

7 Cf. 20.4, 27.2, Col. 4.10, Philemon 24. Aristarchus was a common name in Mace- 
donia: Beg. IV 248. 

8 Romans 16.23; I Cor. 1.14; IH John 1. 
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of his own conscience was entrusted to the reliable brethren’ (loc. cit.). 
—dyj.0¢: the assembled people; it was no Ewouog éxxAnata (v. 39), 

VERSE 31: The text presupposes that the Asiarchs,! and indeed every one 
of them, have no sooner heard about the riot than they immediately think 
about Paul and send him a warning note! 

VERSE 32: The incident does not result in a trial: here, where the real 
decision ought to fall, the enterprising Demetrius has vanished, and his 
business friends also enigmatically abandon the campaign introduced with 
such promise of success.” 

VERSE 33: An old crux interpretum!? Alexander,* a Jew, sent forward 
by the Jews, wants to make a speech for the defence—naturally neither for 
Paul? nor the Jewish-Christians® but on behalf of the Jews.’ ¿x tod SyAou 
is the subject.® Luke will have used ouveßißacav with the LXX in the sense 
of ‘to instruct’.? xareßißacov!? and mpoeBiBacav'! are early attempts at 
improvement. According to Wendt 279f. the Jews send Alexander forward 


1Cf. Lily Ross Taylor, ‘The Asiarchs’, Note XXII, Beg. V 256-62. The towns of 
the Roman province of Asia were bound together in a league which had essentially religious 
duties: to promote the cult of the ruling Caesar and the goddess Roma. The first temple of 
the league was built in Pergamum, others in Smyrna and Ephesus, which later also erected 
a second and third temple to Caesar. Every year an Asiarch was elected for the entire dis- 
trict of the league and another for each league city with a league temple; re-election was 
possible. At the time of Paul there will have been each year 3-4 Asiarchs who came from the 
noblest and richest families. Although the description dotapyjoa¢g occurs for former 
Asiarchs, the title seems still to have been borne by former Asiarchs also. To what extent 
an Asiarch was also d&pytepetc is debated.—In Lycia there was a corresponding Lyciarch, 
in Galatia a Galatarch etc.—The translation ‘provincial diet’ for such a town league (Zahn 
695 and Wendt 279) is misleading to the extent that the modern reader will think in the first 
instance of a political authority. Actually ‘the league of the cities of Asia, like other Greek 
leagues’, was ‘a religious organization with certain political functions’: op. cit. 256. ‘The 
league in Asia . . . became a valuable instrument of the provincial governors in securing 
loyalty to Roman rule’: op. cit. 257. That these men elected for the promotion of the imperial 
cult were ‘personally well disposed to the resolute enemy of the gods’ (so Bauernfeind 234) 
is highly unlikely. 

2 Loisy conjectures (751) that v. 32 was originally attached to 0éargov in v. 29. From 
this word to Oéatpov at the end of v. 31 the statements about Paul and his companions 
would then have been inserted (according to the sufficiently well-known technique). 

3 That the Jews considered the moment had arrived ‘to pass from hate against Paul 
to an actual attack on his person’ (so Zahn 695) is read into the text. Meyer’s interpretation 
takes account of the reading mpoeBiBacav: ‘Those at the front dragged forward out of the 
crowd Alexander, whom the Jews had pushed forward from behind’! 

“ Fantasy can naturally establish a connection with the Alexander of I Tim. 1.20 and 
II Tim. 4.14. 

5 So Overbeck 324. 

6 This Lake considers impossible (Beg. IV 249). 

7 So most commentators (already Chrysostom). The usual interpretation is that the 
Jews wanted to distinguish themselves from the accused Christians. 

8 Cf. Luke 21.16; Acts 21.16; Jn. 7.40; 16.17. Bl.-Debr. § 164, 2; Beg. TV 249. 

9 Properly ‘to bring together’, then ‘reconcile’, ‘establish’ (Acts 9.227), ‘instruct’ 
(LXX), ‘presume’ (Acts 16.10). 

10 Represented by D gig vulg; =he was dragged down from the rostrum? 
11 So most of the Koine MSS. 
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that he may ascertain ‘the reason for the tumultuous gathering and uproar’. 
That may be partly correct—the situation (which according to Luke is 
confused) is itself unfortunately very indistinctly depicted. The position Luke 
has in mind appears to be roughly as follows: the crowd makes no distinction 
between Jews and Christians. The Jews then feel themselves threatened, and 
send Alexander forward. He is now informed about the real situation by some 
of the crowd, who know the facts, and on this basis wants to make a defence 
for the Jews. But he is not even allowed to speak! 

VERSE 34: éruyvévtec—povy ula—xpaCovtec!: a construction according 
to sense. That Alexander is hindered from speaking by the crowd’s shout of 
acclamation shows the reader how unpopular the Jews are in Ephesus.? The 
two-hour pandemonium of the crowd illustrates the—actually powerless— 
fanaticism of the heathens. ‘Artemis of the Ephesians’ was not the chaste 
huntress of the Greek myths, but essentially the Near Eastern mother-goddess, 
the symbol of fertility?: Beg. V 252. 

VERSE 35: The ypauuarebc* (tod Shuov) had to execute the decrees of 
the popular assembly: Beg. TV 249. vewxöpos: ‘guardian of the temple’: later a 
title for cities which possessed and specially cared for a league temple of the 
Imperial cult; here and CIG 2972 related to the Artemis cult: Beg. V 242 and 
IV 250. donem: “come from heaven’; claimed for many images, but 
only here for the Ephesian Artemis: Beg. IV 250. 

VERSE 36: The thought is: ‘Ephesus is well known as the city of Artemis; 
thus there is no danger for the Artemis cult’. With this the claims of Demetrius 
are rejected, although admittedly he did not advance them here. 

VERSE 37: ‘These men’: Aristarchus and Gaius (v. 29) are meant. 
Violation (strictly robbing) of temples and blasphemy of other gods seem to 
have been favourite accusations against the Jews.® 


1 The reading xpalövrav of most MSS is a simplification. 

2 On the basis of this verse Wellhausen (41) constructed his much-noticed thesis: 
*Itis... really the description of a witch-hunt against the Jews in Ephesus; this has been 
adapted by the author through the alteration of the introduction into a persecution of 
Christians.’ The decisive point against this is that nothing happens to the Jewish speaker; 
he is only kept from saying a word. 

3 Hence she is portrayed with many breasts (noXbu.actoc): Wendt 280. Her highest 
priest was a eunuch with the Persian title Megabyzos. Under him stood a countless number 
of men who held offices connected with the temple cult. Priestesses also are mentioned in 
inscriptions. Cf. Lily Ross Taylor, ‘Artemis of Ephesus’, Note XXI, Beg. V 251-6. 

* Luther, Preuschen and Zahn; together with the otpatnyol he controlled the ad- 
ministration of the city. 

5 Said of the Taurian Artemis in Euripides /ph. Taur. 87f., 1384f.: Beg. IV 250. 
Originally the ‘fallen from the heavens’ meant meteorites, which were worshipped as images, 
even if they possessed little or no similarity with a human form. That this dcometé¢ was an 
answer by the chancellor to Paul’s polemic against the gods made with hands (Beg. IV 250 
as a possibility) is a conjecture which by-passes the Lucan meaning of the scene. 

6 Cf. Romans 2.22 and Josephus c. Ap. II 237 (the lawgiver has forbidden blasphemy 
against those considered by others as gods) and Ant. IV 207 (similarly) where also the 
ovAky lep& Eevixd is forbidden. 
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VERSE 38: Now the chancellor mentions Demetrius and his associates, as 
if he had been present in their meeting: they are referred to the legal pro- 
cedure in civil actions. The plurals &yopator and &vOinator are generic.? 

VERSE 39: mrepatzéow is original: Beg. II 189. According to Chrysostom 
(hom. XLII 2) the regular assembly of the people was held three times a 
month. 

VERSE 40: où (omitted by D e min gig vulg. sah boh: Beg. III 189) probably 
arose through dittography; ‘since there is no reason in respect of which we 
can justify ourselves for this mob action’. Holtzmann, Wendt, Overbeck 
differ. 


If we take the Demetrius story as an historical account and place this 
incident under close scrutiny, then we find a regular tangle of difficulties. 
Concerning Hicks’ thesis that the little silver temples of Demetrius owe their 
existence merely to Luke’s misunderstanding, we shall say nothing—it 
cannot be proven. Rather do we assume in the first place with Luke that Paul 
really threatened the existence of the Artemis cult by his missionary activity. 
But then we ought properly to expect all the circles interested in it to join in 
an action against Paul, and foremost of all the priesthood of the temple 
(which for that matter was at the same time a major bank with far-reaching 
connections and exercised the power of a large sum of capital!) and the city 
authorities. But no, Demetrius is allowed to make the running alone. He 
—yes, what does he really have in mind? Does he want to carry through an 
edict of expulsion against Paul or a lynching? It is not clear. Demetrius 
mobilizes his guild and leads a kind of popular assembly into the theatre. But 
then the inconceivable happens: nothing more is heard of him. How can a 
man who is presented as so good an organizer veil himself in silence at the 
very moment when—before an enthusiastic public—he ought to come out with 
a concrete proposal? Instead he lets the time expire unused, and not only 
he but his guild associates also. 

Just as incomprehensible is the attitude of the Asiarchs. They have the 
duty of advancing the cult of Caesar (and the goddess Roma). In spite of 
this, when they hear about the riot, their first thought 1s Paul’s safety. Here 
we must consider that these Asiarchs do not all live together. Do they all then 
react in the same manner? Or do they immediately call a council? Be that as 
it may: they are fortunate that this messenger still meets with Paul, because 
the disciples have restrained him! And Paul follows their advice. 

Let us return to the theatre. The crowd is still gathered there, the greater 
part of it not knowing why it is here. That this situation of general confusion 


1 &yopaioı, elsewhere also always used without a noun—supply tpéout or abvodor—, 
corresponding to the Latin conventus agere (Cicero, Livy: Preuschen 120), is attested by 
inscriptions. At these sessions the proconsul or his representative presided: Beg. IV 251f. 
referring to Kornemann, article conventus in Pauly-Wissowa IV, 1900, esp. 1173ff. 
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is brought to an end is due to the Jews. They send forward one Alexander, 
who even appears to reach the speaker’s rostrum and wants to make a speech 
in defence—up to this point not a word against the Jews has been reported. It 
is not surprising that Wellhausen came to the opinion that here the description 
of a Jew-hunt has been utilized—but not a thing happens to the Jewish speaker. 
He is merely not allowed to speak. For when he is recognized as a Jew a 
‘nearly two-hour long’ outcry begins: ‘Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!’ 
What exactly is the point of this Jewish intermezzo, which has neither 
reasonable cause nor sensible conclusion? 

Finally a respected person appears, the ‘town clerk’, who readily stills 
the crowd and makes a speech counter to that of Demetrius, at which however 
he was not present. With the statement that everyone knows Ephesus as 
vewx6öpos of Artemis the reproaches against the Christians are finished with 
—as if the success of the Christian mission were made good again by this 
vague assurance. But the crowd goes quietly home and at the same time has 
the anxious prospect of being prosecuted for or&oıc. The Christians do not 
blaspheme the goddess—they only deny her divinity. But this the town clerk 
as well as his listeners has forgotten. 

To all these difficulties must be added another and greater one. According 
to II Cor. 1.8ff. Paul èv t) ’Aol«, before he came to Macedonia, experienced 
a OXtlıc so severe that he considered death inevitable. We can still detect in 
his words the distress he has undergone not so very long ago. Of this ex- 
perience Luke says nothing—why? Loisy (744) recognized the situation: 
escaping death by the skin of his teeth, Paul had to leave Ephesus. Even if 
Luke had known of this event, he would not have concluded his description 
of Paul’s missionary activity with it. The harmonious development ought not 
to end on so shrill a dissonance. But probably in Luke’s time there was no 
longer any exact knowledge of it. It was known only that a great 06ov80¢ had 
preceded Paul’s departure from Ephesus. Luke could have told his readers 
about it briefly in a short sentence. But he did not want to evade the riot in 
this manner. It was to be vividly developed for his readers. For this not so 
very much material was necessary. The Artemis cult they knew and the temple 
in Ephesus, this seventh wonder of the world. He himself was educated 
enough to know also something about the Asiarchs and the constitution of the 
city. What else was needed? The names and figures of Demetrius and 
Alexander? Perhaps that Demetrius who appears on an inscription of that 
period as vewrotdc erwvug.og (that means the first and highest of his year) had 
taken a leading part in the event in Asia and so lived on in the memory of the 
Christians. Of the Jew Alexander the stones admittedly do not speak. But in 
Christian legend an Alexander (a Jew?) played a part as an opponent of Paul, 
as I Tim. 1.20 and II Tim. 4.14 attest. Luke need not have appropriated the 
famous acclamation of the Ephesians from a romance. It will still have rung 
out at his time (only on a more fitting occasion). 
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All this is not much in the way of colour. But what a picture Luke has 
created from it! The heathen Demetrius, wholesale manufacturer in devotional 
goods, shows the reader through the speech to his guild: Paul with his preach- 
ing about a true God has brought a great crowd of people, far beyond 
Ephesus, to apostasy from the old belief in the gods. The famed temple of 
Artemis, and everything connected with it, threatens to fall into oblivion. 
Paul’s success can hardly be better described—and that from the mouth of an 
enemy! That here the vested interests of the heathen craftsmen supply the 
motive which impels Demetrius should not be denied (Bauernfeind 234 
vouches for Demetrius’ earnestness and ascribes to Luke a knowledge of the 
fascination and tragedy of heathen art!): this very circumstance, that Deme- 
trius cries out against Paul as a business man, proves to the reader how 
genuinely the force of the Pauline mission makes itself felt, how deeply it 
shook the whole of heathenism. Naturally the pagan belief in the gods is 
itself summoned up by Demetrius—and this at the same time gives Luke 
the transition to the shout ‘Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!’ which brings 
the city into commotion. That such a popular movement is necessary to expel 
Paul proves to the Christian reader again what a powerful position Paul had 
acquired for himself. But it is also clear from another motif: Paul wanted to 
venture bravely into the theatre, into which two of his travelling companions 
had been dragged. But the disciples do not let him go, and the Asiarchs warn 
him amicably. If these highly respected men from the first families of the 
country, men who had the best connections with the Roman government, 
intervened for him in such a way, then that was the best defence testimony 
imaginable for Paul and Christianity. A sect whose leader has Asiarchs for 
friends cannot be dangerous to the state! Do we understand now how well 
founded Paul’s position is in that respect? 

But how is the scene in the theatre now to continue? Luke could not allow 
the Apostle to appear there, for Paul would either have had to convert the 
Ephesians—and that Luke could not report with a good conscience—or he 
would have had to say the things which sound much more convincing from the 
mouth of the town clerk. Luke also could not let Demetrius reappear, and 
indeed not only on the literary grounds that he would simply have had to 
repeat himself; no, a Demetrius stirring up the crowd in the theatre would 
have incurably spoilt the entire scene. At this point the Jewish intermezzo 
comes to the rescue: it shows besides how unpopular are the enemies of the 
Christians, the Jews, and above all gives the signal for the two-hour long 
repeated shout of acclamation. As the reaction to the appearance of a Jew 
the shout does not indeed fit particularly well, but at the same time it reveals 
that in final analysis the only thing heathenism can do against Paul is to 
shout itself hoarse. 

Moreover, the chancellor (as the representative of the secular authority) 
makes his appearance (alongside the Asiarchs as the religious one), and gives 
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his support to the Christians: they have neither robbed nor affronted the god- 
dess. Anyone who, like Demetrius, wants to accuse them ought to do so before 
the court: a tumultuous proceeding against the Christians is inadmissible. 
In this way it is indirectly admitted that the nomen Christianum as such 1s 
still no reason for an accusation. Indeed the roles are finally reversed: it is not 
Paul who (as maintained by his enemies in 24.5) stirs up otacets, but rather 
his enemies themselves! Anyone who calls to mind the apologies which fill 
the concluding part of Acts will hear all their motifs already sounding here. 

So Paul is victorious, without himself setting foot on the field of battle. 
Politically exonerated, he can as victor leave the shattered paganism of 
Ephesus to itself. 
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ACTS 20:1-6 


PAUL’S JOURNEY TO GREECE, MACEDONIA 
AND TROAS 


1 After the tumult had ceased, Paul sent for the disciples and admonished 
them, then taking leave of them departed to travel to Macedonia. ? After 
he had journeyed through that region and admonished them with much 
preaching, he came to Greece, 7 and after a stay of three months, when a 
plot was made against him by the Jews as he was on the point of sailing for 
Syria, he decided to go back through Macedonia. * And there followed him 
Sopater, son of Pyrrhus, from Beroea; of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus; Gaius from Derbe and Timothy; and from Asia Tychicus and 
Trophimus. ° They went on ahead and waited for us in Troas. © But we 
sailed from Philippi after the days of Unleavened Bread, and within five days 
came to them at Troas, where we remained seven days. 
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VERSE 1: “When the tumult had ceased’: it was not the cause of Paul’s 
departure!! tobc uaßnras: Paul takes leave of the congregation— whether 
in the lecture hall of Tyrannus or somewhere else is beside the point, and 
therefore is not indicated. napaxadéoauc:” the verb does not mean merely 
‘admonish’, but also ‘encourage’, ‘comfort’ (Bauer, Wb 1224) and can 


1 When Jacquier (594) maintains on the basis of II Cor. 1.8f. that Paul left Ephesus 
in order not to expose the community to persecution, and brought forward the time of his 
departure, he contradicts the report of Acts. 

2D replaces mapaxadéoag by the nopaxeteboas popular in Hellenism, and adds 
Tod. Conversely it omits the nopevecO8at, which seemed superfluous. 
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include the entire contents of a Christian sermon. rnopebeoda: gives the 
expression a formal ring. 

VERSE 2: diépyouat: see 8.4. ta Eon Exetva: ‘That country’, namely 
Macedonia (see Bl.-Debr. § 141, 2). The communities of Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica and Beroea will have been visited. napaxarécas:' see v. 1. "EAAdG (only 
here in NT): actually = Achaea;? above all Paul was in Corinth (but the name 
of a town first appears again in v. 5!) where he wrote the letter to the Romans 
(Romans 15.22-9). 

VERSE 3: rornoag: see 15.33. ‘Three months’: probably as in 19.8 a 
round number, which relates to the autumn of 54 (so also Schlatter, Erläut. 
4, 242 notes). yevouéyysg Enmıßoung xtA: the Jewish conspiracy? compels 
Paul to change his plans—a sea voyage to Palestine—and to take the overland 
route via Macedonia. éyéveto yvaung: choice Greek! (See Bl.-Debr. § 162, 
7; cf. Thucydides 1, 113: cor TAG aths Yvauns joavy). tod broctoémenv: 
Bl.-Debr. § 400, 7: ‘pleonastic’ tod. 

VERSE 4: ouvetmeto «ùt&* here describes Paul’s retinue. Since Luke does 
not mention the collection here, the collection agents of the individual 
communities become mere companions. ‘At the peak of his activity, sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants, the Apostle sets out on this last journey to 
Jerusalem’: Overbeck 328. Lamatpog = Lwctzatoog Romans 16.21? The 
Thessalonian ’Apiazaoyocg (mentioned also in 19.29 and 27.2) and the other- 
wise unknown Secundus constitute the first pair; the Lycaonians Gaius from 
Derbe and Timothy (from Lystra: 16.1; as already well known to the 
reader, he is here not described in any detail) the second pair; and the ’Actavol® 
Tychicus and Trophimus the third pair. Luke is satisfied with seven names. 

VERSE 5: This verse’ admits of three interpretations: 1. ‘We’ = an 


1D has again exchanged rrapaxcdéouc-this time for ypnoduevoc. 

2 Harnack (Beiträge III 94; ET): ‘This exchange of ’Ayata and ‘Eas is characteristic 
of Hellenistic authors’: Zahn 700 on the contrary: ‘Hellas . . . does not have the same 
meaning as Achaea ... but describes Greece proper’, without Thessaly. 

3 According to Ramsay (St. Paul 287) Paul originally wanted to use a pilgrim ship, 
which brought Jews from Achaea and Asia Minor to Jerusalem; there was a threat of murder 
on the voyage. So also Schlatter, Er/dut. 4, 244. Zahn (701) on the contrary: the intention was 
to kill Paul on his embarkation at Cenchreae. According to Loisy (758) the redactor has 
invented the Jewish plot. 

D has broken up the very condensed sentence and attempted to make it plain, but in 
the process has misunderstood: Paul, up to the Jewish plot, wanted to sail to Syria, but the 
Holy Spirit ordered the land route. Bauernfeind (235) justly remarks on this: ‘This 
Western text does not go back to a revision by Luke.’ 

* The words &ypı (uéxet) Tis’ Asias in AD HL P S arise from the identification of 
the ‘we’ in vv. 5f. with that in v. 13. From this it follows that the seven accompanied Paul 
only to Troas (=’ Acta). But since that identification is false this conclusion also is wrong. 

5 For the reading AovBéptoc in D d see Introduction § 3, pp. 52f. 

6 They are probably correctly identified by D as "E@éctot: cf. 21.29; Eph. 6.21; II Tim. 
4.12. 

7 Most early MSS. read npocerdövres, D moos\Odvteq. The ‘we’ text which begins 
here could have as its basis the diary of a companion of Paul (see above pp. 86 f.), but Luke 
has reworked it. 
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indefinite number of Christians, among whom the narrator is included, from 
Philippi; Paul and the seven would then have travelled by-passing Philippi to 
Troas. That Paul did not visit his favourite congregation is, however, so 
unlikely that we do. not consider this possibility any further. 2. ‘We’ = the 
narrator (Luke) and Paul. Then the seven would all have travelled ahead to 
Troas. But for what purpose? In addition, the Corinthian and Philippian 
delegates are not included in Luke’s calculation; Paul would at least have gone 
with the latter to Philippi. That the Philippian delegation had not yet de- 
parted but was waiting here is excluded by the fact that Paul according to 
the original travel plans, changed at the last minute, would not have come to 
Philippi at all. 3. Only Tychicus and Trophimus, who were most familiar 
with the Asia Minor shipping, were sent ahead; all the others went with Paul 
to Philippi. In that case, in the ‘we’ a Christian who travelled with them 
from Philippi may be reporting (= Luke, on the usual interpretation, but also 
Timothy. Against Timothy is the fact that after the cessation of the ‘we’ in 
16.17 he is mentioned in the third person [17.14 and 18.15]: Beg. IV 253). 
Lake has with reason advocated the third possibility (Tychicus and Trophimus 
alone travel ahead to Troas). 

VERSE 6: ‘After the days of Unleavened Bread’: most exegetes find here 
a Passover feast which Paul, according to old Jewish custom, celebrated in his 
favourite congregation, allowing himself seven restful days;! but it can also 
be a simple indication of the date according to the Jewish calendar like 27.9 
(so Bauernfeind 235). Since it is not certain whether Paul departed from 
Philippi directly after the end of the Passover feast and in Neapolis immediately 
found a ship for Troas, calculations like those of Zahn 704f. are untenable. 
&yet nueodyv névre = ‘within five days’ (Bauer, Wb 256; overlooked by 
Bl.-Debr. § 216, 3), stylistically improved by D into reurroitot. 


Prolixity and brevity surprisingly alternate here. V. 1 depicis at some 
length, although in general expressions, the departure from Ephesus: Paul 
does not steal away under cover of night, but takes his departure with proper 
ceremony in a meeting of the community. But then the style changes: until 
v. 5 no further city is mentioned; only the names of countries ring out: 
Macedonia, Hellas, afterwards Syria. The indefiniteness of this description 
is not explained by the view that Paul is inspecting only communities 
already known (in that case Corinth could have been named!). More pertinent 
is the second reason which Dibelius (211) adduces: everything points towards 
the journey to Jerusalem, imprisonment and the journey to Rome. So the 
reader is not told the place from which Paul sets out in the company of the 
seven, As participants in the fateful journey, they are precisely described. 


1 Zahn 704: ‘seven days which for members of Jewish birth or upbringing were days 
of rest’. According to W. Michaelis, Einleitung? 165, Paul in these days wrote a letter 
directed to Ephesus, to which Romans 16.3-23 belongs. 
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Since Luke is here again silent about the collection, the reader must consider 
these men as the retinue which befits so successful a missionary as Paul. In 
reality (if we disregard Timothy, whom Paul according to II Cor. 8.20 would 
not have wished for such a post) they are collection agents of the congrega- 
tions. Since in Luke they are only companions, Luke can limit this retinue 
to the sacred number seven. His silence about the Corinthians (he had not 
indeed named Corinth) thus does not allow the conclusion that these at the 
last moment withdrew from the collection. The Philippians also are omitted. 

Since Paul wanted to travel by ship from Corinth to Jerusalem (Romans 
15.25f.) he had summoned all the delegates to Corinth, even those from Asia 
Minor. He wanted to by-pass Ephesus (see on v. 16). But now a Jewish plot 
was made known to him: on a pilgrim ship the fanaticism of the Jews could 
easily have been unleashed against Paul; in addition we may not forget that 
the group carried with it the entire collection in ready money (presumably 
exchanged into gold) (Jacquier 595). Hence Paul decided upon the land route. 
With the five first named (and the Corinthians and Philippians) Paul made 
his stay in Philippi over Easter. That he celebrated the Passover according to 
the Jewish ritual in a community with an overwhelming majority of Gentile 
Christians is unlikely. The two Ephesians however he sent on ahead to Troas, 
to find a ship which travelled to Palestine without a landing in Ephesus on the 
way. To judge from the long wait in Troas that did not occur very often. 

So understood, the text admits both of the usual interpretation, that 
Luke joined Paul again in Philippi, and also of that according to which 
Timothy speaks in the ‘we’. Up to this point there had been no occasion 
for the author to take over a ‘we’ occurring in an itinerary: Paul stood 
throughout commandingly in the centre of the scene (cf. the commentary 
to vv. 7ff.). 
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ACTS 20:7-12 
THE RAISING OF EUTYCHUS 


7 When we were assembled on the Sunday to break bread, Paul spoke to 
them, and since he wanted to leave the following morning, he extended his 
address till midnight. ® Now there were many lamps in the upper room 
where we were assembled. ? A young man by the name of Eutychus, who 
sat on the window sill, was overcome by a deep sleep as Paul spoke still 
longer and (overcome by sleep) he fell from the third storey and was lifted 
up dead. !° But Paul went down, lay upon him, and embraced him, then 
said, ‘Do not raise a lament, for his soul is in him.’ +! Then he went up, 
broke bread and ate, and after he had spoken still longer, till daybreak, he 
departed. +? But they brought the boy away alive, and were more than a 
little comforted. 
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VERSE 7: ‘On the first day of the week”! (saßßaro) ranks—beside I Cor. 
16.2 (and Rev. 1.10f.?)—as the first mention of the celebration of Sunday, 
but does not exclude daily celebration of the ‘breaking of bread’ (=Lord’s 
Supper, cf. Behm, ThWb III 728f.). The author presupposes a Christian 
community in Troas, whose establishment (20.1f. by Paul?)* he has not 
recounted. cuvnyuévwv huGy: is repeated in v. 8. The story of Eutychus is 
inserted in the ‘we’ account here from another tradition and linked by the ‘we’ 
in vv. 7f. to what precedes (Dibelius, Studies 17).? Svaréyouat: ‘to preach’ 
—only Paul speaks. péAAwv xtA gives the reason why Paul preaches so long. 


1 According to whether one reckons the beginning of the day according to the Jewish 
manner or not, it is a question of the night from Saturday to Sunday or the following 
one. 

2 II Cor. 2.12f. leads to such a conjecture. 

3 According to Dibelius, Studies 17 n. 37, Luke has inserted the story through wv. 7 
and 11; the details of the service also belong in his view to the ‘Christian embellishment’. 
According to G. Schille, TLZ 84 (1959), 172, it was the Passover night, the date of which 
Luke wanted for Philippi (!). 
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VERSE 8: uev cuvyyuévou:! the ‘we’ now disappears until v. 13. The 
mention of the many lamps is explained in very varied ways.” Perhaps here 
the aspersion, recorded later, against the Christian cult meal (promiscuity in 
the dark)? is already presupposed and combated. 

VERSE 9: veavioc is replaced by mate in v. 12, and thus means ‘youth’.* 
Eutychus (no unusual name; not to be taken symbolically [‘lucky fellow!’]) 
had seated himself in the window (xaéCeaOan ¿nl ts Buptsoc, Bauer, Wb 
723). xatapepduevoc—xateveyQeig: sedentem somnus occupavit, somnio 
oppressus cecidit (Bengel), while Preuschen 121 sees here two old variants. 
Ertl màetov: here temporal = ‘long’.° ploreyov: the third storey if one reckons 
the ground floor as the first. A fall from such a height is not necessarily fatal 
(Beg. IV 256); here however death is presupposed.® 

VERSE 10: éxéxecev: Paul lies upon the victim and embraces him, not 
to look for pulse and breath (for that éxémecev would be highly inappropriate, 
especially as one had to think about broken bones), but rather the event is 
depicted after the model of the well-known stories of Elijah (I Kings 17.21f.) 
and Elisha (II Kings 4.34). The lamentation for the dead (8opvBetoOat) is 
forbidden as in Mk. 5.39. Wendt (286), Zahn (708), Loisy (765) correctly 
emphasize that Paul does not say, ‘His soul is still in him.’ 

VERSE 11: xA&oag tov &prov: cf. v. 7. Naturally it is not Paul alone who 
partakes of the Lord’s Supper, but everyone. Paul however stands in the 
centre of the narrative, and is consequently the only one mentioned. There- 
after Paul continues preaching (6utAyouc)’ until about five o’clock in the 


1 On the coniug. periphrastica see 1.10. 

2 Preuschen (121), Bauernfeind (236) explain like the text above. Dibelius, Studies 
(18 n. 38), considers this impossible and finds a humorous undertone: ‘In spite of the 
burning lamps, he fell asleep.’ Zahn (707): the vapour from the many lamps (and men) 
caused Eutychus to sit in the window and fall asleep. But how sleepy must the others have 
been who sat in the middle of the room! Knopf (625) concludes ‘good recollection of 
the eye-witness’, similarly Jacquier (599). Wendt (286) and Loisy (764) conclude from the 
mention of the many lamps that the accident was not caused by lack of light; Meyer (cited 
by Overbeck 334) on the other hand that thanks to the good lighting it was immediately 
noticed! Beyer (121) pictures a cosy scene: outside the dark night, the congregation with 
the guests in the lamplight ...D has removed the lamps, to him inexplicable, conjecturing 
brorguradses, ‘little windows’. 

3 Minucius Felix, Octavius 9; Tertullian, Apol. 8f. Overbeck (334) admittedly contests 
this explanation (already given by Ewald) as a ‘strange fancy’. 

* veavlag in 23.17 is replaced by veavloxog in 23.22. According to Hippocrates rrepl 
eßdouddwv § 5 (VIII 636 Littré), cited by Philo, de opif. mundi § 105 (37, 13ff. C.-W.), the 
life-span is divided as follows: 1-7 matdSlov; 8-14 raic; 15-22 wetodxtov; 23-28 veavloxog; 
29-49 avno; 50-56 rpeoßürng (Philemon 9); beyond 56 y&pwv. Luke at all events does not 
mean by veaviae a ‘man between 24 and 40 years old’ (Bauer, Wb 1057). 

5 Acts 4.17 spatially: to a great distance. 

© He8n vexpdc as Test. Jud. 9.3. Overbeck (335) correctly emphasizes: ‘as if dead’ is 
not in the text. 

7 When Wellhausen 42 finds a proof of the reliability of the report in the fact that 
Paul’s long speech is not recorded, it is overlooked that Luke inserts speeches only at notable 
points. This is immediately shown by the farewell speech in Miletus. 
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morning (Ews «ùyñs: daybreak before sunrise: Beg. IV 257). obtwe (cf. 
27.17): ‘to sum up the contents of a preceding participial construction’: 
Bl.-Debr. § 425, 6. 

VERSE 12: The subject and destination of the carrying remain indefinite: 
some Christians or relatives bring the young man into the house or take 
him home.! 


The commentators unanimously declare that so little stir is created by 
the miracle of raising the dead that we may doubt its occurrence and find in 
it only a miracle of preservation (so Beyer 121 and Bauernfeind 236). But 
the narrator intends to report a great miraculous act and not merely a correct 
diagnosis by Paul (Dibelius, Studies 18). If he nevertheless practises such 
reserve, itis not out of criticism: the story puts the heathen reader in a thought- 
ful frame of mind just with its very objectivity; the Christian recognized the 
association with Elijah and Elisha, and hence the miracle. 

With a rare unanimity the earlier critics (also Zeller 269, Renan [St. Paul 
vol. ii, 119] and including even Wellhausen 42 and Preuschen 121) took the 
incident as historical and the story as a part of the * we’ account, But the 
(Dibelius, Studies 17£.). Its character; is markedly secular: Zahn (708) without 
evidence has added a prayer by Paul. Luke has not quite succeeded in 
linking the miracle story with the departure scene: v. 12 still has the effect of 
the old conclusion to the miracle story, ‘They’ (not ‘we’) ‘were comforted’ 
shows the foreignness of the miracle story over against the itinerary. But it also 
remains unclear what now becomes of Eutychus. Zahn (710) makes him go up 
again with Paul to participate in the Lord’s Supper and the other five hours 
of preaching, and then come hand in hand with Paul to the departure: an 
edifying correction and imaginative expansion of the traditional material, 
using the Western reading. 

Once one sees how tradition and composition are here connected, one 
becomes careful in the historical evaluation of the story’s details. It does not 
testify with certainty to a Christian celebration of Sunday by Paul, but in the 
first place to that usual in the time of Luke. This seems (v. 11) to have been only 
a Eucharist without the proper character of a meal (the congregation certainly 
did not wait until after midnight for their supper!), preceded by a sermon. 

In the miracle story Luke did not—as the ‘Tiibingers’ once thought and 
Zahn (707) astonishingly still assumes—have the intention of establishing a 
correspondence between Peter (Tabitha, Acts 9.36-43) and Paul, but rather 
here sketches once again, although with softened colours, the miraculous 
power of the Apostle departing from his work, who now hastens irresistibly 
toward the humiliation of his imprisonment. 


1 D felt the obscurity and wanted to remove it: ‘When they had taken their leave, he 
(Paul) led the young man away alive’ (cf. Beg. III 193). 
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ACTS 20:13-16 
FROM TROAS TO MILETUS 


13 We however went ahead to the ship and departed for Assos, where we 
were to take Paul on board; for so he had arranged since he himself wanted 
to go on foot. 14 When he met us in Assos, we took him on board and came 
to Mitylene, 1° and departing from there we arrived opposite Chios the 
following day, on the next day we travelled over to Samos and finally we 
came to Miletus. 16 For Paul had decided to pass by Ephesus in order not 
to lose time in (the province of) Asia. For he was hurrying in order—if it 
should be possible for him—to be in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 


Bibliography: 
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VERSE 13: ‘We’?, i.e. all Paul’s companions, went to the ship.” Paul chose 
the shorter land route, according to Beyer 121, in order to be alone with 
God; according to Lake (Beg. IV 257f.) in order to avoid the difficult sea 
voyage from Troas to Assos, where a stormy northeaster blew five days out 
of seven. Further on Lesbos and the Asiatic coast gave protection from the 
wind. péddrovtes avarauBaverv: ‘since we were to take in’; weAAwv meCevewv: 
‘since he wanted to go on foot’, 

VERSE 14: To the travel-report may be ascribed the imperfect instead of 
the aorist, cig instead of év (although this interchange is not foreign to Luke 


t Preuschen had conjectured in his commentary on Acts (Hdb. 1912, vi and 121) that 
the text of the Armenian Catena was to to be altered to read: ‘But J, Luke, and those with 
me’. Meanwhile the Armenian translation of Ephraem’s Commentary in Codex 571 (Beg. 
III 442) disclosed that the conjecture was correct but the conclusion false. The text shows 
only that the writer, in accordance with tradition, considered Luke the author speaking in 
the ‘we’. 

2 TIPOZTEAOONTEZBA and IIPOEAQONTES X C could easily have been confused 
with each other, whether misread or incorrectly written.—D has substituted xatsAQdvtec 
(=to go down to the ship lying in the harbour). Zahn adopts this text and draws from it the 
meaning ‘boarding the ship’: ‘after the completely sleepless night, made very fatiguing 
through exciting experiences, the doctor considered it advisable to obtain for himself and 
his travelling companions, as well as the accommodation the ship’s hold afforded, a 
substitute for their lost night’s rest’ (710f.). This fanciful justification of the Western text 
is characteristic of Zahn’s commentary. 
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himself) and the later form of the name MıruvAnvn. Dibelius (Studies 126) 
points out that Luke used a source here: ‘The content’ of these two verses 
‘was neither conceived in legend nor handed down as an anecdote; it can only 
be understood as a note taken from a list of stations, from an itinerary’. 
ovuBadkrAw occurs in the NT only in the Lucan writings. Mitylene was the 
capital city of the island of Lesbos, roughly 44 miles from Assos: Jacquier 
602. 

VERSE 15: B has the scribal error éonéog (Beg. IV 258); the stretch 
from Mitylene to Samos is much too long for a day’s voyage (here people 
evidently do not sail by night).? 

VERSE 16 ought strictly to have come after the mention of Samos. Luke 
however first carried the itinerary through to Miletus, where he had in any 
case to interrupt with the speech. Paul avoided Ephesus (where the ship 
apparently did not put in at all) not for lack of time but (as Wellhausen 42 
already conjectured) for the sake of security. So far as one can conclude from 
II Cor. 1.8-10 (and Romans 15.30f.) he had barely escaped from Ephesus 
with his life. That the pious Jew Paul wanted at all costs to spend Pentecost 
in Jerusalem? displaces for Luke the suppressed motive of the Pauline journey: 
the delivery of the collection. 


1 The Western text (D d gig pesh sy"™® sa: Beg. III 195) has also the addition xal 
neivavreg ev Lpwyvaiw, which Ropes considered original. See Intro. § 3, p. 53. 

2 Since Chrysostom attempts have been made to calculate whether Paul came to 
Jerusalem in time for the feast. Since many statements of Acts concerning the journey are 
indefinite, this labour is vain. Luke himself drops the motif later, and does not even mention 
whether Paul arrived in Jerusalem before the feast. 
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ACTS 20:17-38 
PAUL’S FAREWELL SPEECH IN MILETUS 


17 From Miletus he sent to Ephesus and summoned the elders of the congre- 
gation. When they came to him, he said to them, !3 ‘You know how I was 
with you the entire time from the first day on which I set footin Asia, +? serv- 
ing the Lord with all humility and tears and vexations, which beset me in the 
plots of the Jews, 2° how I did not hold back from proclaiming to you any- 
thing that is healthful and teaching you openly in the houses, *! witnessing 
to the Jews and Greeks conversion to God and faith in our Lord Jesus. 
22 And now, behold, I go bound by the Spirit to Jerusalem without knowing 
what is to happen to me there, 7° except that the Holy Spirit testifies to 
me in every city that imprisonment and afflictions await me. ** But I 
account my life not worth mention, that I may fulfil my course and the service 
which I have received from the Lord Jesus, to witness to the Gospel of the 
grace of God. ?° And now behold, I know that you will see my face no 
more, you all, among whom I have gone about preaching the kingdom. 
26 Therefore I testify to you this day that I am innocent of the blood of any- 
one. 2’ For I have proclaimed to you the entire will of God without con- 
cealing anything. ?® So take heed to yourselves and the whole flock in 
which the Holy Spirit has set you as guardians to tend the community of 
God which he has obtained through the blood of his own (son). 2? I know 
that after my departure ravenous wolves will come to you which will not 
spare the flock, *° and men will arise out of your midst who speak per- 
versely in order to lead the disciples astray after them. °! Stay alert, there- 
fore, remembering that for three years, night and day, I have admonished 
every individual incessantly, with tears. 3? And now I commend you to the 
Lord and the word of his grace which is able to edify and to give you the 
inheritance among all the sanctified. ?? Silver or gold or garments I have 
not coveted. 34 You know yourselves that these hands have served the 
needs of myself and those with me. *?° In everything I have shown you that 
so working we should support the weak, and remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, for he said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive”. 36 And 
after these words he kneeled down with them all and prayed. 7 They all 
broke out in loud crying and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him, °° most of 
all disturbed over the word which he had spoken, that they would not see his 
face any more. And they brought him to the ship. 
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VERSE 17: Miletus is about 32 miles in a bee-line from Ephesus; the land 
route which had actually to be covered (with a crossing of the Meander) 
was much longer. Even if the messenger put it behind him in two days, that 
would have been impossible for the elders. If a ship stood immediately at 
their disposal for the journey in each direction, they still would not arrive 
within the three days which Jacquier (604) estimates as the duration of the 
trip. The author however has not thought about any of these problems, but 
has the elders ‘sent for’ in the same way as the disciples in 20.1. Overbeck 
399ff. already remarked that the itinerary here breaks off and the speech is 
drafted by the author, which Bauernfeind (239) also grants. Dibelius finally 
proved the speech to be Luke’s work and evaluated it (Studies 155-8), 
“Luke... may even have taken shorthand notes’: Bruce 377 (!) 

VERSE 18: The first part of the speech extends to v. 21 and looks back to 
the past, Paul’s work in Ephesus. ’Act« stands here as in v. 16 for Ephesus. 
The elders (see on v. 28) are here addressed as those first converted, who have 
been together with Paul from the first day. Construe “You know how I 
from the first day on... .’: and moaty¢ xtA . is placed first for emphasis. 
Tag eyevounv: the Apostle’s way of life and religious attitude. 

VERSE 19: Humility, tears and Jewish persecution are its characteristic 
marks. The theme of tears is dealt with in detail in v. 31; that of humility 
(not ‘humiliations’ as many translate) is echoed in v. 29, that of persecution 
appears again in vv. 22f. 
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VERSE 20: Paul has publicly and in the house-churches proclaimed ‘ whatis 
useful’ without withholding anything’ (this is repeated in v. 27). tà cupozoovta 
means here that which is necessary for salvation.” J. Weiss (34) conjectures 
a concrete occasion—did the heretics mentioned in v. 30 appeal to Pauline 
secret tradition? Then v. 20 states positively: one must hold to the true 
apostolic tradition of the Church.-For brooté\Aowat see Bauer Wb 1676, 
S.V., 2c. 

VERSE 21 presents with extreme condensation the content of the Christian 
proclamation to Gentiles and Jews: Paul has witnessed to? the conversion to 
God in pertgvowg and belief in the Kúptog ’Incoüc.* 

VERSE 22f.: The second part which begins here (to v. 24) deals with 
Paul’s present situation, xal viv i80b:° see on 13.11. Paul travels, bound by 
the (Holy) Spirit, to Jerusalem. ‘His journey lay upon him as a duty and a 
necessity: he could not do otherwise. It is commanded him by a clear and 
oft-confirmed order of the divine Spirit’: Schlatter (250). What will happen to 
him” he does not know; he goes into the dark. Only? the Holy Spirit (by 
Christian prophets) proclaims to him in every city chains (prison, captivity) 
and hardships. Such prophetic admonitions Luke could not report up till 
now because in Chap. 20 he recounted nothing about Paul’s visit to the con- 
gregations. He therefore adds something here. The details of what is to come, 
however, still remain in a darkness full of mystery. 


1 brrootédAw also belongs to the ‘biblical’ concepts which Luke uses. 

2 Preuschen (123) is wrong when, appealing to Demosthenes I 16, he thinks of the 
profane sense. 

3 Stauaptoponet, which occurs over twenty times in LXX, most often means ‘to 
declare emphatically’ or ‘to affirm’; it has this meaning also in Acts (2.40; 8.25; 10.42; 
18.5; 20.21, 23f.; 23.11; 28.23; ThWb IV 518f.). 

4 This construction of neravore is singular (the frequent wetavorn els Koco Kuaprıav 
leads in quite another direction). See Intro. §7 A, p. 94. 

5 A LXX expression often used by Luke, which deals not with the future (Jacquier), 
but with Paul’s present uncertain situation. 

6 Overbeck (344) explains tö mvebuctr Sedcutvoc: “The passage is . . . further nothing 
but a glance back to the resolution of 19.21.’ Correspondingly Holtzmann (127): ‘under 
inward compulsion’; Jacquier (608) supplies a Catholic-scholastic variant: tò mveðug is ‘la 
partie supérieure de ’homme’, which stands under the influence of the divine Spirit. But 
Luke, who has struck out the real reason for Paul's journey, the collection, must put 
another in its place. A human resolution does not come into question; only a supernatural 
compulsion by the (divine!) Spirit explains the riddle, without however really clarifying it. 
Wendt’s exegesis (290), already advocated by Hugo Grotius, is very shallow: Paul sees 
himself, in the Spirit, already chained.—We cannot require the author to use the full 
formula ‘the Holy Spirit’ twice in immediate succession. 

7 guvavtyoovta: one of the few cases of a future participle in the NT. The verb occurs 
in the NT (apart from quotations from LXX, in which it is very frequent) only in Luke. 

8 xAnv $<: Bl.-Debr. § 449, 1: ‘other than that’ (classical). At Phil. 1.18—Bl.-Debr. 
§ 449, 2—it may rather mean ‘only’, ‘in any case’. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, 18, finds 
in this speech ‘so many echoes of the language of the Pauline epistles, that we must suppose 
... that he (Luke) worked upon actual reminiscence of Paul’s speech upon this or some simi- 
lar occasion’. Dodd in our opinion has overestimated the relationship with Paul’s vocabulary. 
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VERSE 24 may be understood according to Bauer, Wb 943, as ‘not worth 
mention’ (cf. our ‘not worth talking about’) ‘do I consider my life in order 
to fulfil . . . = ‘I readily give my life in order to...’. EH L P have simplified 
the text, D in another way. teActaow xtA.: cf. II Tim. 4.7; in Paul, Phil. 
3.14. thy Staxovlov xtA: Paul’s service is here described as testimony to the 
grace of God; in this Luke wants to let a specifically Pauline catchword ring 
out (cf. 13.38f.).! 

VERSE 25: xal viv iSob: see 13.11. The third part of the speech, concerned 
with the future of Paul and the Church, extends from vv. 25-31. The inter- 
spersed references to Paul’s past activity reveal him as an example for the 
future. Two thoughts run together: ‘You Ephesians will not see me again’ 
and ‘All among whom I... went about preaching will not see me again’. In 
the transition from the first to the second the scene expands and reveals the 
true meaning of the section: Paul is taking leave not only of the Ephesian 
elders but of all congregations—they do not see him again! Anyone who 
writes thus knows nothing of Paul’s deliverance and return to the East,” 
but rather of his death in Rome (see v. 38). 

VERSE 26: 816tt links with xypboowv: if anyone now goes astray, Paul is 
innocent; he has done his duty to the utmost.? 

VERSE 27: Paul has proclaimed to the leaders of the communities 
(Sutv!) the complete decree of God—there is therefore no Pauline teaching 
deviating from it and handed down alongside it. This repetition of v. 20 con- 
sequently underlines the integrity of the Church’s preaching. Indirectly 
this already initiates the discussion of the heresy against which the leaders of 
the communities are warned to be on guard.—ov .. . breaterauny tod 
un: Bauer, Wb 1676 s.v. 2b. 

VERSE 28 shows that the individual congregation is led by a presbytery 
(cf. 14.23); its members are called Ertoxorot. At the time of Luke, therefore, 
the presbyterian constitution after the Jewish model prevailed (for the early 


1 Wendt 291 n. 1 wants to reconstruct a source text: Óc teActGout thy Staxovlav (= the 
collection!), Av maozAxPov. In this way the refined style in which the author makes Paul 
deliver his farewell address is reinterpreted in favour of a source construction. 

2 According to Harnack (Beitr. IV 71f.; ET) this prediction was belied by the facts 
and therefore—since Luke could not have allowed Paul to pronounce a prophecy already 
recognized in his time to be false—Acts was published even before Paul's liberation from 
his first imprisonment. Since this early dating of the work cannot be sustained, it follows 
from the train of thought that Paul did not again come to the East.—Jacquier (610) makes 
Paul voice only what he knows ‘par ses vues personnelles . . . et non par inspiration’, in 
order not to endanger the inspiration of Acts. According to Zahn (718) Luke did not feel 
himself justified in altering the Pauline text, corrected by the later return. But Luke the 
author—if Paul really returned once again to the East—would have guarded against 
leading the reader, by the emphasis in v. 38, into the wrong view that Paul did not return. 
For the rest, prophecies refuted by history were not handed on—if they could not be 
interpreted. 

3D with ‘up to the present day I am innocent’ has unsuccessfully sought to bring 
into order a meaningless sentence resulting from the omission of Sótt pxptúpouaæt Öpiv. 
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period see the summary discussion on 1.15-26, p. 163 f.). The OT image of 
pasturing the sheep (see esp. Ezek. 14.11f.; Jer. 23.2; Zech. 10.3, 11.16; in 
the NT esp. John. 10.11, 14-16, 21.15-17) describes the task of these con- 
gregational leaders.! 

VERSE 29: With a new ‘I know that...’ the approaching misfortune is 
more closely described: ‘after my departure? ravenous? wolves* will come 
to you, which will not spare the flock’—the heretics bring the congregation 
to ruin. 

VERSE 30: But the community will be threatened not only through here- 
tics intruding from without, but also from within: heretics will arise in the 
community itself,> who speak ‘perversities’;° the defection to the Gnostic 
heresy could not well be more clearly described in this prophecy. The reader 
moreover had it before his very eyes. 

VERSE 31: The elders, therefore, are to ‘stay alert’, remembering Paul’s 
exemplary conduct: ‘that I three years, day and night,’ incessantly admon- 
ished every single one with tears’. The single case in which Paul admonished 


1 The Church in the first century therefore did not take as its model the practice of 
the Dead Sea sect recognizable from CDC XIII 7-11 (otherwise Nauck 207). The passage 
adduced by Nauck, from Trad. Apost. III 4f. (prayer at the consecration of a bishop) does 
not belong to the oldest content of Hippolytus’ Church Order, which rather likewise pre- 
supposes only a presbytery (see Franz Heinrich Kettler, TLZ 81 (1956), 446f.). “It has been 
suggested that the office of ‘ Bishop’ in the Church has its origin in the Qumran ‘ overseer’ ” 
(Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls 1956, 144). But H. Braun (Spatjüdisch-häretischer und 
frühchristlicher Radikalismus, Vol. I, 1957, 104 n. 6) has established that in the (later) 
Damascus document, compared with the (older) community rule, the duties of the overseer’, 
the Mebaqqer, are ‘greatly increased’. If the young Christian community took this office 
as its model, in the form it showed at that time according to the Damascus document, 
then the monarchic episcopate must have stood at the beginning. Actually however the 
three ‘ pillars’ Peter, James and John at first held the leadership in the Jerusalem congregation 
(Gal. 2.6, 9). Paul’s letters do not reveal any office comparable to the Mebaqaer. Acts 20.23 
clearly designates all the presbyters of Ephesus as ‘overseers’. Thus as yet no individual 
(like Diotrephes, III John 9) had raised himself out of the group of the presbyters into 
‘monarchy’. We may accordingly agree with Bo Reicke (‘ The Constitution of the Church’, 
in The Scrolls and the NT, ed. K. Stendahl, 1957, 154): we may speak of a certain parallelism 
in the development of the Church and of the Qumran community, since in both an office with 
almost monarchic authority gradually took shape. 

2 &oıdıc strictly means ‘arrival’; but in the passages named by Bauer, Wb 251 ‘de- 
parture’ (so already Chrysostom). What is in mind is not Paul’s departure from Ephesus 
or from the East but his departure from this world: according to Luke the heretics only 
penetrate into the Church after the apostolic age; cf. G. Bornkamm, TAWb IV 311f. The 
Latins have translated &quEt¢ by discessio, discessum and abscessum. 

3 Bauer, Wb 266 s.v, 2d: ‘violent, pernicious, cruel, savage’, with references. 

“‘Wolves’ as a description of heretics; Did. 16.3; Ign. Philad. 2.2; U Clem. 5.2-4; 
Justin Apol. I 16, 13; Dial. 35.3. 

5 Cf. I John 2.19 and Mk. 13.22 with the continuation rpdg TÒ aromdAay... TOUS 
éxrextobs. 

6 Cf. 13.10 dixocpéquv. 

Tvoxra xal hugpav as 26.7 and Lk. 2.37; Mk. 4.27; genitive: Mk. 5.5; I Thess. 
2.9; 3.10; I Tim. 5.5; U Tim. 1.3. LXX almost always places the day first.—vixta de 
Nuepavin D will be a mistake in hearing: xal was later pronounced as xe. 
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with tears a member of a community who threatened to go astray is por- 
trayed in rhetorical generalization as his general attitude, as a constant 
pledging of himself for the preservation of the community. 

VERSE 32: With xat tà vov begins the last part of the speech, which 
combines the blessing and the reminder to care for the needy, Paul commends 
the communities, which he has hitherto led himself, to the Lord!—this 
expresses the final departure just as sharply as vv. 25 and 38... ‘And to the 
word of his grace’: cf. what was said on v. 24. (t@ xvptw) tH Svvayeven 
xTA.. are expressions of edifying language, which refer to the earthly present 
(olxodoun) and the heavenly future (xAnpovouta) (Wendt 294). 

VERSE 33f.: To this blessing Paul attaches a reference to his altruism, 
which is to be a model for Christian charity: he has coveted? no garment, 
gold or silver, but ‘these hands have earned for my own and my companions’ 
heeds’.? So Luke gives the reader to understand that Paul supported himself 
through his own labour, a trait for which the earlier description of the Pauline 
mission allowed only occasional space. It is thus now made a duty for 
Christian church leaders not to live at the expense of the community. 

VERSE 35: ‘In everything* I have shown you that so working we should 
support the weak’—the connection of thought with what precedes is not 
very close: care for companions and sparing of the community—care for 
the weak—‘and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for he said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’’ With this (ostensible) word of Jesus, 
unknown to the gospels, the speech concludes.? 


1 Cf. 14.23. 

2 Cf. 3.6; see also ‘clothes, gold, silver’ I Macc. 11.34; James 5.2; the wealth of 
Orientals consisted in large part of costly garments: Jacquier 619. 

3 This is admittedly an edifying exaggeration, as II Cor. 11.9 shows: Paul by his 
own work could not even keep himself from want, to say nothing of caring for his com- 
panions also. Cf. I Thess. 2.9; II Thess. 3.8; I Cor. 4.12; 9.15. 

4 The reading of D, m&ot ... Sutv, makes matters worse instead of better. 

3 A Jewish parallel to this saying is not known. Sir. 4.31 (‘let not your hand be 
stretched out to take and closed at the time of giving back’) describes with a double expres- 
sion the greedy man who readily borrows and unwillingly repays. Did. 4.5 generalizes this: 
‘Do not become one who stretches out his hands for receiving, but clenches them when it 
comes to giving.’ Here the distinction of giving and receiving does indeed appear, but 
both expressions depict only the greedy man. Did. 1.5 comes nearest to Acts 20.35: ‘To 
everyone who asks you, give and do not require it back! For the Father wills that to all be 
given from one’s own gifts of grace. Blessed is he who gives according to the command- 
ment, for he is blameless, Woe to him who takes. To be sure, if anyone suffers want and so 
takes, then he will be blameless.” As comparison with Hermas Mand. IV 2, 4 shows, the 
passage deals with the problem bound up with the unconditional duty of a Christian to give 
to everyone who asks. But what if the provision is unscrupulously utilized ? Answer: the giver 
acts in any case according to the commandment of God and therefore has honour (Hermas) 
or is uaxdpıos (Didache). Woe, however, to the receiver if he misuses the Christian duty to 
give! All this has nothing to do with Acts 20.35. For here it is a question of the support of 
the &adevouvres, 

Now Thucydides U 97, 4 shows that it was the rule in the Persian empire rather to 
give than to receive (óvart wadrrov A Aaußaverv). This applied in the first place to the 
relationship of the King to his pot, but then to his subjects in general (cf. Xen. Cyrop. 
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VERSE 36: After the sermon follows a prayer at which the congregation 
also kneels—this will have been the usage in Luke’s time. 

VERSE 37: The departure of the elders is painted with biblical colours, 
cf. for example Gen. 33.4, The kiss is here not the usual piAnua üyıov of 
the Christians,! but induced by mingled sorrow and affection.” 

VERSE 38: With the express reference back to v. 25 Luke emphasizes that 
the farewell is final. An author like Luke stresses such a sentence so expressly 
only ‘if a negation by events was precluded, i.e. if the Apostle was already 
dead’: Dibelius, Studies, 158 n. 46. 


This speech also, despite its brevity, gives the reader the impression of 
a long address. This is partly due to the number of themes in it. They are in 
each case included in one of the sections which are separated from each 
other by definite introductory formulas: 1. ‘you know’ v. 18; 2. ‘and now 
behold’ v. 22; 3.‘and now I know’ v. 25; 4. ‘and now’ v. 32. The first section 
deals with the past, Paul’s activity in Ephesus; the second speaks of the 
present, his journey towards imprisonment. The third talks about the future: 
that of Paul (his death is indicated) and that of the Church (heresies will break 
in). The concluding section contains the blessing and the admonition for the 
care of the weak. That scholars like J. Weiss (33f.), Dibelius (Studies 157) 


VIII 7, 14). Beg. IV 264 adduces tò npoodetvan tot d&pedctv Bactkixatepdy otv (acc. to 
Plut. Mor. p. 173D a saying of King Artaxerxes) and &ueıvov elvar rAroutitew A mAoutety 
(acc. Aelian, Var. hist. XIII 13); rod ed m&oyew +d ed motetv od wdvov xaAAtov (= better), 
Ma xal HStov (Epicurus acc. to Plut. Mor. p. 778C): errat ..., si quis beneficium accipit 
libentius quam reddit (Seneca Ep. 81, 17). I Clem. 2.1 takes over the expression, subsequently 
naturalized in Greek: brotacadpevot parAov ġ Srotkacovtec, HStov Suddévtes FH AcuBdvovtec. 

If we now translate Acts 20.35 as if u&Aov 7 reproduced a Hebrew or Aramaic 7% 
(‘Giving is blessed, receiving not’), the contradiction results that the receiving aoQevije is 
characterized as ‘not blessed’. It is less offensive if we translate 4aAov A comparatively: 
‘Giving is more blessed than receiving!’ Even so a small incongruity still remains: the 
receiving of the acQevhc ought not in any way to be defamed! Luke (as in 26.14) has taken 
up a Greek proverb—this here becomes plain—into a section in other respects also very 
loosely composed, and placed it in the mouth of Jesus. It is Christianized by replacing the 
Hellenistic 7d:0v with the biblical paxdprov. The scribe of D has inserted the personal 
uaxcetos after the model of the Sermon on the Mount, unfortunately without changing the 
infinitive to a participle.—K. H. Rengstorf, ““ Geben ist seliger als Nehmen”, Bemerkungen 
z.d. ausserevang. Herrenwort Apg. 20.35 ’(Die Leibhaftigkeit des Wortes, Festschrift f. A. 
Köberle 1958, 23-35) considers it possible that the disciples of Jesus may have anticipated 
the opinion which later appears occasionally in rabbinical thought, that to receive alms is 
more deserving than to give alms (since the receiver makes it possible for the giver to fulfil 
the duty of love!); on the other hand Jesus could have spoken these words. But that the 
disciples of Jesus hovered in danger of a rabbinical intellectualism is extremely unlikely; 
hence we shall not reckon with this ‘Sitz-im-Leben Jesu’ at all. Rengstorf moreover over- 
looks the fact that in this saying we have a formula well known in the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

1 See I Thess. 5.26; I Cor. 16.20; II Cor. 13.12; Romans 16.16; cf. K. M. Hofmann, 
Philema hagion, 1938. 

2 xorrapıleiv of a kiss of greeting or farewell is also used elsewhere: Bauer Wb 831. 
against Wendt 295. 
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and Bauernfeind (238) arrange the speech in different ways proves that it is 
more loosely constructed than one thinks at first sight. 

When it was still regarded as the exact recapitulation of a speech by 
Paul, it presented the enigma that Paul here to an extraordinary degree 
presents himself as an exemplary model. Similar expressions are admittedly 
not lacking in the Pauline epistles: wıunrat wou Yiveode he admonishes in 
I Cor. 4.16 and 11.1, yivesde we éym Gal. 4.12; and II Cor. 3.1. shows the 
reproach of his opponents—he commends himself. But was it necessary for 
Paul to extol himself in such a manner before the elders of the congregation 
of Ephesus, in which he had laboured now for years? The strangeness dis- 
appears if one recognizes with Dibelius (Studies 155-8) that this speech is 
not Paul’s self-attestation at all, but only acquires its true meaning as Luke’s 
witness about him. 

Luke has it delivered at the moment when Paul is leaving his mission 
field (Miletus is the last station in ’Act«) and for all practical purposes ending 
his free missionary activity. Here, where the reader takes leave of the Apostle’s 
missionary labour proper, Luke supplies him in this speech with the portrait 
of Paul which he is to retain. He shows Paul as the ideal missionary and 
church leader, who is the exemplary model for later generations. 

But the assurance that Paul has omitted nothing, that he bears no guilt 
if anyone goes astray, is repeated and delivered with such emphasis that we 
cannot make do with the information offered by Dibelius that this trait 
belongs to the style of such farewell speeches. Rather is J. Weiss correct: 
here there is a concrete motive. Only we may not seek it in reproaches which 
Paul had to counter in Ephesus. W. Bauer, in his still too little noticed book 
Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum? (Tübingen 1964, 235ff.), 
has called attention to the fact that the congregations founded by Paul in 
Asia Minor were largely lost to the Gnostic heresy. This Gnostic invasion 
did not first take place in the middle of the second century. The Revelation 
of John already reveals how strong was the Gnostic movement in the con- 
gregations of Asia Minor, which are here indeed no longer regarded as the 
heirs of the Pauline mission. The Lucan apology of Paul (that in this speech 
it is a case of such an apology was already recognized by J. Weiss, 34) corres- 
ponds to the situation at the end of the first century. Paul (whom Luke con- 
siders the representative of the apostolic, legitimate Church) bears no guilt 
for the catastrophe which after his death began to loom up in the Church 
of ’Acia: he has done everything a man could possibly ask, indeed more. 
He has dedicated twenty-four hours a day to the work of the community, 
he has earned bread for himself and his companions with his own hands; 
a humble and modest man, who had proclaimed the whole saving teaching in 
household congregations and public sermons. What the Christian Gnostics 
teach may not appeal to the apostolic proclamation, and by that very fact 
pronounces judgement on itself, 
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Luke’s concern here admittedly is not exhausted by such apologetic. 
As the ideal missionary and church leader Paul is the example which Luke 
holds before his own present age, which indeed—in contrast to the ostensibly 
heresy-free apostolic age—stood in battle with the Gnostic heresy (the 
Pastoral epistles show the same front). The community leaders, the 
elders, are summoned to risk themselves likewise to the utmost for the 
threatened communities, and thereby check the apostasy. This appeal 
of course does not have meaning only for this particular time of crisis. 
This is especially true of the call to care for the needy with which the speech 
concludes. 

We shall not however do justice to the Lucan composition if we do not 
also take note of the ‘prophecies of suffering’ which it contains. Here also 
Dibelius (Studies 157f.) has already seen the decisive point: the public activity 
of Paul is at an end, ‘and since the author does not intend to tell about his 
martyrdom, Luke does to some extent press the crown of martyrdom upon his 
head.’ “We can see that this speech could scarcely have been placed anywhere 
else.’ This however does not have the result that everything further now 
breathes the air of martyrdom—on the contrary. Just because the martyrdom 
is here as it were anticipated, Luke can disregard it in what follows. Hence the 
narrative of Paul’s imprisonment, despite all the hardships which Paul must 
bear, becomes a victorious saga. That the concluding chapters sound so confi- 
dent has from Harnack on misled many readers into not taking the prophecies 
of suffering in our speech seriously. In reality the triumphant frame of the con- 
cluding chapters arises not out of knowledge of an earthly liberation of Paul 
but from the forestalling of his death. 

If we keep all these themes in mind, we shall not demand of the speech 
that Pauline theology also be represented. Anyone who feels himself reminded 
sentence by sentence of the Pauline epistles (Bauernfeind 238f.) can neverthe- 
less admit that ‘Luke has paid attention to older preaching tradition and 
constructed from what he discovered an independent account’ (239). The 
speech does not have the task of conveying theology at all—apart from the 
fact that Paul himself is presented to the clergy for imitation. For the speech 
is not merely directed to the Ephesian presbyters—that is the kernel of truth 
in the interpretation first advanced by Irenaeus (III 14): In Mileto ... con- 
vocatis episcopis et presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheso et a reliquis proximis 
civitatibus. The speech is directed to the presbyters, to the clergy in general, 
which is summoned to zeal, humility and altruism. It is the only speech 
directed to the clergy in Acts and as such corresponds in its own way to the 
‘bishops’ mirror’ in I Tim. 3.1ff. and Titus 1.7ff. 

The conclusion of the speech finally deserves special attention. It is a 
case of an (ostensible) saying of Jesus. Concerning Paul’s relationship to the 
preaching of the Lord who walked the earth, Luke has up till now divulged 
nothing. Now the reader learns that Paul also knows this preaching (more 
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precisely than the reader who has Luke’s gospel in his mind) and obeys it. 
Paul is not only instructed by the exalted Lord, but follows faithfully the 
whole teaching of Jesus. He thereby proves himself a true Christian with 
the very last word which he speaks as a free man to his communities. This 
last word is not his own, but a word of his Lord. 


51 
ACTS 21:1-14 
THE JOURNEY FROM MILETUS TO CAESAREA 


1 It now came about that we departed, after we had taken leave of them, and 
came by a straight voyage to Cos, on the following day to Rhodes and from 
there to Patara. * And when we had found a ship crossing directly to 
Phoenicia, we boarded it and set sail. ° But when we had come in sight of 
Cyprus and had left it to port, we sailed to Syria and Janded in Tyre. For 
there the ship was unloading its cargo. * And when we had sought 
out the disciples, we remained with them seven days; they told Paul through 
the Spirit that he should not go to Jerusalem. 5 When we had brought the 
days to an end, we went out and departed while everyone, with the women 
and children, escorted us outside the city. And after we had prayed, kneeling 
down on the beach, ° we took leave of one another and boarded the ship, 
and they returned to their homes. ‘7 Completing the voyage, we came from 
Tyre to Ptolemais and after we had greeted the brethren we remained with 
them one day. ê On the following day we set off and came to Caesarea and 
going into the house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven, we stayed with 
him. ° He had four virgin daughters who were prophetesses. 4° When we 
had spent several more days, there came from Judaea a prophet by the name 
of Agabus, 1! and coming to us and taking hold of Paul’s girdle, he bound 
himself hand and foot and said, ‘Thus says the Holy Spirit: “The man to 
whom this girdle belongs will the Jews thus bind in Jerusalem and deliver into 
the hands of the Gentiles!”’ 4* When we heard this, we and the inhabitants 
there admonished him not to go up to Jerusalem. 1° Then Paul answered, 
‘Why do you weep and break my heart? For I am ready not only to let 
myself be bound but even to die in Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus!’ 14 When he would not be persuaded, then we became quiet and 
said, ‘The will of the Lord be done!’ 
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VERSE 1: éyéveto with acc. and inf., see 4.5; Bl.-Debr. § 408. evOuSp0- 
unoavtes: ‘we travelled directly on and’: Bauer, Wb 634. Jacquier (621) 
thinks that ‘we’ includes only Luke, Trophimus and Aristarchus, because 
the others are not mentioned any more; they would here have separated 
from Paul. Since they were the bearers of the collection, this thesis cannot be 
sustained, quite apart from the fact that Luke does not mention such a 
separation. anocmacbévtas an’ ottdv links the narrative framework of the 
preceding speech with the itinerary which now continues.’ The first day’s 
journey leads to Cos, the second to Rhodes and the third to the Lycian 
harbour of Patara. 

VERSE 2: Here the travellers transfer? to a ship sailing? direct to Phoenicia. 

VERSE 3: dvapkvavres xtA: ‘sighting* Cyprus and leaving it to port 
we travelled to Syria and came to Tyre.’ That required at least two days: 
Preuschen 125. ‘For there” the ship was to unload its cargo.’ Av &ropoprılo- 
uevov probably =uéhàov Aromoprileodan.® It is thus clear that this ship is 
not going any further. 

VERSE 4: dveupövreg’ d& sobs uaßntks: Luke has not described the found- 
ing of this community. —Paul now had to wait the arrival of a ship with a 
suitable destination. Wendt (296), Ramsay (St. Paul 300) on the other hand 
assume, on account of 76 wAotov in v. 6, that the unloading and re-loading of 
the ship lasted so long. The disciples’ warning about Jerusalem will have been 
inserted in the itinerary by Luke.® Beyer (124) translates ottwes falsely by 
‘some’, because to him the speech of all the disciples in the Spirit is 
questionable. Luke—ofttvec corresponds to his usage—here once portrays 
what Paul (20.23) mentioned as happening everywhere. The simple rvevu« 
stands here as in 20.22 for the Holy Spirit. 

VERSE Sf.: é€a.otiow. = ‘complete’ (Bauer, Wb 541) is in this use unusual. 
éyéveto with acc. and inf. speaks for Lucan redaction.’ The entire community 
accompanies the travellers to the beach, and there takes leave—the model 
for 20.35-8? Nothing can be deduced from 76 mAotov; how else was Luke to 
relate it than ‘we boarded the ship, but they went home’? 


1D has further altered the Lucan report, according to which only Paul seems to have 
gone ashore (v. 38 rpo&reu.rov xth.), in favour of the ‘we’. 

2 According to D ®*! gig (21.1) the change took place only at Myra, 50 miles ina 
direct line further east (Zahn 729); see Intro. § 3, p. 53. 

i 3 Siancp@v: the present participle here indicates a future action, Bl.-Debr. § 339, 2 

and 323, 3. 

*It is a case of a nautical term. techn.; see Bauer Wb 125; Bl.-Debr. § 309, 1. 

5 £yetos here, as often in Hellenism, means the same as éxet, ‘there’: Bauer, Wb 474. 

© Bl-Debr. § 339, 2b: in § 353, 3 supplement on the other hand it is explained as a 
simple periphrastic imperfect. See against this Björck (47) on 1.10. 

? For &vevesiv = ‘find by searching’, cf. Luke 2.16. 

8 So already Overbeck 356, Preuschen 125, Loisy 783. 

> The periphrasis with éyéveto is not intended to reproduce either the longing to 
continue the journey or the gravity of the departure, but belongs to the elegant language 
which Luke here considers necessary. ‘Complete the days’ is a further example. 
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simple periphrastic imperfect. See against this Björck (47) on 1.10. 

7 For &vevesiv = ‘find by searching’, cf. Luke 2.16. 

8 So already Overbeck 356, Preuschen 125, Loisy 783. 

? The periphrasis with éyéveto is not intended to reproduce either the longing to 
continue the journey or the gravity of the departure, but belongs to the elegant language 
which Luke here considers necessary. ‘Complete the days’ is a further example. 
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VERSE 7: dtavvety tov 7AOUV = ‘to continue the journey’ as Xen. Ephes. 
(second century A.D.). In Ptolemais also there already existed a community 
whose founding was not recorded; here the travellers remain one day. The 
land route from Ptolemais to Caesarea amounted to about 30-40 miles (Zahn 
730 n. 93a), too far for a day’s march, and moreover leading round Mt. 
Carmel. Perhaps a ship was used? 

VERSE 8: Paul and those with him stay with Philip, the old companion 
of Stephen (6.5), who is here described as an ‘evangelist’ = ‘proclaimer of 
the Gospel’ (in contrast to the Apostle Philip) and as ‘one of the seven’. In 
8.40 it had been related that he came to Caesarea, whose community he 
probably founded (see above on 8.40). 

VERSE 9: The four! prophesying daughters of Philip are mentioned, 
without their prophesying. This very fact indicates that this feature derived 
from the itinerary, which showed an especial interest in the various hosts, 
but knew nothing about warnings to Paul.” 

VERSE 10: To ertuevövrwv (v. 4) supply nu@v (BI.-Debr. § 423, 6 supple- 
ment). hutoas mAetouc: ‘several days”? (Bauer, Wb 1366f.). tis xtA: Agabus 
is introduced as if he were unknown to the reader.* IovSaie again stands 
for Jerusalem; Caesarea also belonged to the administrative district of 


Judaea. 

VERSE 11: Loisy complains (786) that Agabus does not first greet the 
Christians present, but goes directly for Paul—who was unknown to him? 
—, grabs his girdle and ties himself up with it. But it is exactly in this 
manner that Luke wanted the appearance of the prophet urged by the Spirit 


1 The Prophetiae (see above on 13.1) speaks of five daughters. Zahn accepts that as 
the Western text and wording of the Lucan ‘original edition’: ‘That out of four maidens 
speaking propheticallv in turns and serving the countless guests Luke erroneously made five, 
and later in B’ (the alleged second edition of Acts with the text attested by B N)‘. . . correc- 
ted the oversight, no one will find surprising’ (!): 731 n. 96. 

2 Spitta 231, Wendt 297 n. 2 conjecture that these virgins spoke weeping about Paul’s 
fate (cf. v. 13), and that this feature of the source was omitted; an even more lively fantasy 
is developed by Jiingst 177 (see the genera] discussion, p. 603). The scholars who are intent 
only on the sources and what actually happened have no comprehension for the fact 
that Luke reports the weeping of Paul’s friends indirectly, in Paul’s words, where it has a 
much stronger effect. 

3 Zahn 730 (on v. 4): ‘The nearer the goal, the less Paul is concerned with saving 
time.’ In reality Luke no longer needs the motif of the feast (20.16). 

* Wendt (297 n. 2), Jacquier (628), Beyer (126), Bauernfeind (241) conjecture that Luke 
has here taken over the wording of the ‘we’ source, in which Agabus was not yet named. 

$ This is not a leather girdle which Paul has just removed (Meyer); to bind himself 
hand and foot with such a girdle would have been an acrobatic performance. It is a question 
of a long cloth which was worn as a girdle, wound several times around the body. Money 
and other things could be kept there: see Mt. 10.9 and cf. Bill. I, 564f. Our passage has 
nothing to do with John 21.18 (against ThWb V, 306, 22ff.): it is not said of Paul that he 
will be girdled (= bound on the cross); there is no allusion to the manner of his martyrdom 
(although Luke can have known of his beheading), but rather to his arrest and delivery to 
the Romans. 

6 Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 284, 2. 
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to be understood. Agabus’ symbolic act recalls the OT prophets, e.g. Isa. 
20.2 and Jer. 13.1ff. The accompanying word of interpretation ‘Thus says 
the Holy Spirit!’ corresponds to the OT ‘Thus says Yahweh!’ The solemn- 
sounding words recall the passion story of Jesus: here as there the Jews 
appear as the really guilty ones, who deliver Jesus like Paul to the Gentiles. 
Wendt 298 refers to Mk. 10.33 and 15.1; see also below on 28.17. 

VERSE 12: The plea of Paul’s companions and the local Christians 
strengthens the warning and underlines the danger. The pleading would of 
course be meaningless if Agabus’ prophecy were thought of as absolutely 
bound to happen.’ 

VERSE 13: The warnings and entreaties allow Paul’s readiness to suffer 
to become plain: he is prepared ‘for the name of the Lord Jesus’ to suffer 
not only imprisonment but also death in Jerusalem, which as once for Jesus 
now becomes for his disciple also the city of destiny. xAutovtec: the weeping 
was not mentioned before: this trait increases the urgency of the supplication. 
cuvOpincw:? "break into pieces’, a rare word. Paul speaks even in this 
gripping moment with a carefully chosen vocabulary.? 

VERSE 14: Paul’s companions submit to the inevitable and the reader 
knows that now the disaster must come. Yet it is the will of the Lord 
which is fulfilled here (cf. Luke 22.42). hovydoapev: the aorist has a 
punctiliar force: ‘we became quiet.’* 


At this section also critical scholars have not remained inactive. Three 
things arouse their suspicion. 1. Overbeck (355-seconded by Hilgenfeld 
(ZwTh 1896, 377), Preuschen 125 and Loisy 782f.) addressed himself to vv. 
Af.: here all the disciples of Tyre are portrayed as prophesying in the Spirit, 


1 Overbeck 356 n. discusses a difficulty which lies in these warnings of the Spirit: 
if the Spirit warned Paul against going to Jerusalem (v. 4b), then Paul acted against the 
guidance of the Spirit when he nevertheless continued his journey. Olshausen sought to 
help himself out of this difficulty with the information that the Spirit only announced the 
imminent arrest; the plea was added by the disciples on their own. Similarly Baumgarten: 
the Spirit proclaimed only the approaching danger... Against this Overbeck asks: what 
sense then did the communication of the danger or imprisonment have, if it was not to warn 
Paul? This consideration explodes not only v. 4b but also the entire Agabus scene.—That 
Luke did not see the difficulty in which he has here entangled himself is true. For him the 
warning of the Spirit which he relates was only the prophetic announcement of coming 
events.—Overbeck further emphasizes that Paul had absolutely no motive for the journey 
to Jerusalem. In reality that is the case only in Luke, because he keeps quiet about the 
collection. This admittedly makes Paul’s procedure enigmatic; but most readers do not 
hit upon such questions. 

2 According to Beg. IV 269 cuvOourrte originally means the pounding of clothes 
with stones by the washerwomen, but then to crush, smash, shatter, so Jos. Ant. X 207. 

3 Cf. the classical étolpasg Ey =‘to be ready’: II Cor. 12.14; I Peter 4.5 and the 
formula ‘for the name of the Lord Jesus’, which according to Beg. IV 269 is equivalent to 
‘for the sake of Jesus’. It is however a question whether the problem of the nomen Chris- 
tianum does not already echo here. 

+ hovyaCw Lk. 14.4, 23.56; Acts 11.18; with Paul in I Thess. 4.11 it has another 
meaning. 
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without Paul reacting to their warning in vv. 5f. Does this not show that v. 4b 
is inserted? For Lake’s explanation (Beg. IV 266), that Paul doubted the 
inspiration of the disciples, has rightly met with no approval. The fact that 
oltivec stands well apart from walytdéc, that further, despite the prediction, 
nothing points to a departure overshadowed by dire forebodings, and that 
the warning is so meagre and insignificant, seals the fate of the unfortunate 
verse: it is secondary: 2. The daughters of Philip ‘are indeed expressly 1 intro- 
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the general impression (only Zahn 731f. and Bauernfeind 241 were so for- 
tunate as to be able to deduce a prophecy by the four virgins); but does it 
not then appear that ‘something has been omitted from the report in the 
source, namely the fact that it was these daughters of Philip who tearfully 
spoke of Paul’s fate’ (Wendt 298 n.)? Similarly, but without tears, Loisy (785). 
Jiingst (177) went still further: originally it was related that one of these 
daughters took Paul’s girdle, bound herself with it and spoke the prophecy 
of v. 11; the scrupulous author found that unbecoming, and therefore has 
Agabus come from Judaea .. . 3. This however now brings Agabus himself 
also under suspicion—he had already aroused Wellhausen’s displeasure (43): 
‘He copies the dramatic mime of the ancient seer, which belongs in the public 
market-place, and presents it before Paul as if he were a popular assembly.’ 
A further observation condemns him even more strongly: that he binds 
himself hand and foot with the girdle is in Loisy’s opinion (786) tolerable only 
as a thought, but in reality impracticable. And finally the Jews did not deliver 
Paul to the Gentiles fettered, as Agabus maintains (Overbeck 330, Loisy 
786). In his favour there is of course the fact hat despite Be ae is intro- 
duced as someone quite unknown to the reader—does it not follow that Luke 
here has copied word for word the ‘we’ account, in which Agabus has not 
yet appeared? So Holtzmann 130, Wendt 298 and Beyer 126. 

The observations of these scholars are important—as observations always 
are. But they are evaluated almost solely in historical terms: thus the Christians 
in Tyre did not give any warning, but probably the four prophetic daughters, 
and Agabus possibly did not come at all . . . This is to overlook the connec- 
tions of the composition, which Luke carries through with great skill. 

Up to the speech in Miletus the skies were bright, and even if on occasion 
thunder-clouds loomed menacingly, as in Ephesus, the storm was still 
graciously averted. With Paul’s farewell speech the peripeteia begins. Here 
we hear to our surprise that the Holy Spirit in every city prophesies to Paul 
‘chains and sufferings’ (20.23) and that he will return no more (20.25, 38). 
The travel narrative which begins with Chapter 21 allows Luke to bring the 
general and colourless hints of 20.23 concretely before the eyes of the reader 
in a series of climaxing scenes. In v. 4b the community from which such a 
warning greets Paul is indeed named. But Luke has taken care not to name 
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any particular prophet here, or allow Paul to answer the warning, or depict 
the sorrow of the community. All this would have deprived the great Agabus 
scene of its force and material, and with this scene now, as the final climax, 
the development culminates. That is why v. 4b of necessity remains so ‘meagre 
and insignificant’ (Overbeck): at this point Luke—if the author is not to 
destroy his own conception—cannot report any more. The allusion to the 
prophesying daughters of Philip prepares the reader for the real manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, which richly compensates the reader by the force of its 
words and the clarity of its treatment. Now the imprisonment of Paul is not 
only proclaimed, but portrayed in action; and this occasions the impassioned 
plea of his companions and the local community that Paul should not go to 
Jerusalem! But now, when the danger has mounted to colossal proportions 
and concern for Paul has broken out in heart-rending supplications, now Paul 
testifies to his quite unshakeable willingness to suffer. As once Jesus himself, 
so now Paul also is not unexpectedly surprised by suffering, but rather has 
entered the gathering shadows with complete knowledge and firm resolve. 
This deliberate sustained intensification is the work of the author Luke, nota 
constituent of the tradition which came his way. For what the community 
retains in its memory is this or that impressive scene, not a gradually emergent 
development. 

Our text is thus proven to be a composition; but its relationship to the 
tradition has also become transparent. The idea that the Spirit in every city 
prophesied Paul’s imprisonment does not derive from the itinerary, Rom. 
15.30ff. shows that Paul did not go to Jerusalem blind and with unburdened 
heart. Otherwise he would not have asked—one must almost say: implored— 
the Roman community to intercede with God, that the Jerusalem community 
might actually receive the collection from him (such an idea we naturally 
cannot expect in Acts), and he be delivered from the unbelieving Jews. On the 
other hand, Paul did not go to Jerusalem in the conviction that he would not 
leave it again as a free man, but he hoped after a happy settlement of the 
matter of the collection to be able to hurry on with the blessings of the 
Jerusalem community to Rome and Spain. The contested v. 4b is therefore 
actually a Lucan addition, but not because Paul does not answer this prophecy 
etc.; from the point of view of composition this is rather the given fact. 

On the other hand, the information concerning Philip’s four prophetic 
daughters is taken from the itinerary. Luke has not suppressed any prophecies 
by these girls or transferred them to Agabus. He has left standing these 
statements of the itinerary, which is always interested in Paul’s hosts, because 
the zpopytevoucat provides him with an introductory cue for the Agabus 
narrative. 

This does not—as Loisy’s sagacity correctly noted—derive from the 
itinerary, but—this possibility Loisy did not take into consideration—is 
grounded in another, oral tradition. Luke has assimilated this tradition into 
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the itinerary by transposing it into the ‘we’ style—that the little word ‘we’ 
does not guarantee kinship with the itinerary, Dibelius has of course taught 
us. But by introducing the ‘we’ into this tradition, Luke has doubled its 
vivacity. Loisy (787) had considered Agabus a creation of the redactor. For 
this suspicion there is no occasion. Rather will stories have been told in the 
Christian communities about the great prophet Agabus, who foresaw the 
severe famine—he also predicted Paul’s arrest to him! On the other hand, 
we need not close our eyes to the fact that the development of this scene in 
detail betrays the hand of Luke. Even one who does not want to ascribe the 
story of the girdle to Luke’s inventiveness, guided by OT models, can yet 
agree with Overbeck: here the reader learns how he is to understand the 
forthcoming trial of Paul. Everything once again has happened as in the 
passion story of Jesus. The Jews have taken prisoner not only the Lord, but 
also his greatest missionary, and they have delivered both into the hands of the 
Gentiles. In Paul’s case this is admittedly—in this respect the critics are correct 
—true only cum grano salis: the Jews wanted to kill Paul personally and the 
Romans saved his life. This Luke himself will admit at a later point. But if 
we do not adhere pedantically to the details of this prophecy of Agabus, but 
rather look at the essentials, we recognize also the relative correctness of this 
type of approach: the Jews by their assault on Paul caused the Romans to 
arrest him; by their continual accusations they prevented his release from 
custody, and are at least partly responsible for the fact that he finally had to 
appeal to Caesar, and travelled to Rome as one destined for death. 


52 
ACTS 21: 15-26 
THE RECEPTION IN JERUSALEM 


15 After these days we made ourselves ready and went up to Jerusalem. 
16 And some of the disciples from Caesarea came with us; they brought us to 
a Cyprian Mnason, an early disciple, with whom we were to shelter. 17 When 
we came to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly. 18 On the following 
day Paul went with us to James; and all the elders were present. !? And when 
he had greeted them he related in detail what God had done among the 
Gentiles through his service. 7° And when they heard it they praised God, 
and said to him, ‘You see, brother, how many thousands there are among the 
Jews who have become believers, and allofthemarezealousforthelaw. 7!They 
have been informed about you, that you teach all the Jews who live among 
the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them they should neither circumcise 
their children nor live according to the customs. ?? What is to happen now? 
They will in any case hear that you have come. *? Do now what we say. 
We have four men who have taken an oath upon themselves. ?* Take these 
men and purify yourself with them and bear their expenses that they may have 
their heads shaved, and everyone will know that there is nothing to what has 
been said about you, but rather that you also live observing the law. 2° But 
as for the Gentiles who have believed, we have made a decision and sent it to 
them, that they keep themselves from meats offered to idols and from blood 
and from what has been strangled and from unchastity.’ *° Then Paul took 
the men and on the next day purified himself with them and went to the temple 
to report the fulfilment of the days of purification until the sacrifice had been 
presented for each one of them. 
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VERSE 15: ‘After these days’: see v. 10. Emtoxeuaoauevor: ‘we made 
ourselves ready’; ‘we prepared ourselves’: Bauer, Wb 590.1 The distance 
from Caesarea via Lydda to Jerusalem was about 60 miles and could not be 
covered in a day: Zahn 733.” 

VERSE 16: cuvnAGov ... obv juty: ‘there came with us’. av pabyrdv: 
‘some of the disciples’.? &yovres: ‘leading us’ (not: leading Mnason). D 
improves this accordingly. map’ &* EevicbGuev xt.: ‘to Mnason... that we 
might be with him as guests’. Mnason? (Attic Mvncwv, a common Greek 
name: Beg. IV 270) originated (like Barnabas 4.36, cf. 11.20 and 15.39) from 
Cyprus. Whether as an ‘early disciple’ (= Christian from the time of the 
beginning of the community) he was an adherent of Stephen—who had later 
returned to Jerusalem ?— is not reported. Since however he received Paul and 
his uncircumcised companions, that is probable. Mnason was important and 
worth mention not as host for the night at an unnamed stopping-place, but as 
host to Paul and his companions during their stay in Jerusalem: Loisy 791.° 

VERSE 17: yevouevov judy: gen. abs. despite the following nude: W. L. 
Knox 5: ‘very bad’ (Bl.-Debr. § 423, 2). of &deApot: Mnason and the Hellen- 
istic Christians gathered with him (Wendt 300).? 


1 The word, little used in this sense, is replaced in C by mapacxevacdpevor (to prepare 
oneself), in D by &rora&auzvor (to take leave), and in the later MSS by drooxevacdpevor 
(to disarm, to strike the tents: Bauer, Wb 194), 

2 Ramsay (St. Paul 302) therefore assumed that the journey was not made on foot, 
but on horseback: Luke as a physician may have urged that Paul should not begin his work 
in Jerusalem weary and exhausted from a forced march! Hence Ramsay interprets émozeve- 
oaevot as the preparation and saddling of the horses. 

3 See Bl-Debr. § 164, 2 supplement. 

4 On the connection by the relative see Bl-Debr. § 294, 5 supplement, on the final 
relative clause § 378. 

5 D latinizes to Nöcwvı. 

6 The participle &yovres has a future sense (cf. 18.23): Bl.-Debr. § 339, 2. It does not 
mean that they immediately arrived at Mnason’s house, but that this is the destination of 
the journey, which is reached in v. 17. Since this circumstance was not understood, and at 
the same time people thought of the distance from Caesarea to Jerusalem, which could not 
be traversed in a day, D (with sy®™*) conjectured that Mnason lived in a village between 
Caesarea and Jerusalem and altered the text accordingly. This produced the further advant- 
age that v. 17 could now be taken to indicate the friendly reception by the Jerusalem con- 
gregation. That D in reality had no exact information of his own is shown by the fact that 
he cannot give the name of the village. Zahn (734) makes Mnason a relatively well-to-do 
landowner in the country, since ‘no place name is given as his residence’! Cadbury, who 
ascribes the interest in ‘lodging’ not to a ‘we’ source but to Luke, has discussed the ques- 
tion in JBL 45 (1926), 305ff. 

7 Now and then ‘the disciples’ are associated with the Jerusalem community: 
Overbeck 380 (‘the general acceptance which Paul found in Jerusalem’). But according to 
v. 22 this community still knew nothing about Paul’s arrival. Hence Lake avails himself 
of the expedient: ‘This was the unofficial reception’ (Beg. IV 270). Jacquier 631; “Il s’agit 
ici d’une réunion privée, composée de fréres et amis de Paul.’ Beyer 129: but apparently 
‘not the entire community’. Knopf 632: ‘first of all the Hellenists’. 
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VERSE 18: Here Overbeck (380) and others have the reproduction of the 
itinerary come to an end, even though it may still be utilized here and there 
in what follows. Beg. IV 270 recalls 16.17; in both passages, as soon as the 
‘we’ 1s discontinued, the distinction between ‘Paul’ and ‘we’ appears. 
rpös Iaxwßov: he is the real receptionist; admittedly ‘all the elders’ are pre- 
sent. On their significance the commentaries disagree: according to Beg. IV 
270 they are ‘only assessors’; similarly Zahn 735: James occupied an episcopal 
position. Loisy 793 on the contrary: ‘James becomes a decorative figure in 
the present assembly and plays a silent role.”! The silence about Peter, in view 
of his mention in Chapter 15, compels the conclusion that he was no longer in 
Jerusalem. Luke did not name John (Gal. 2.9) in Chapter 15.—The ‘we’ now 
ceases until 27.1. This is no indication how far the itinerary ran. There could 
be purely literary reasons for the absence of the ‘we’: Paul stands dominant 
in the centre of the scene; Luke makes no further mention of the Christian 
community in Jerusalem after Paul’s arrest. 

VERSE 19 strongly recalls 15.12, a verse which in a corresponding situa- 
tion reports a similar incident: here we detect Luke, who again does not 
mention the collection.” Paul renders a detailed report. xa’ éva Exacrov: 
‘one after the other = in detail’: Bauer, Wb 469; Bl.-Debr. § 305. 

VERSE 20: The praise of God? by the Jerusalem listeners passes immedi- 
ately into the description of the delicate situation to elucidate which Luke is 
now solely concerned: it is indeed for his reader entirely new. There are 
‘many thousands’ of Jews ‘who have become believers’, and that (as is 
evident from v. 22) in Jerusalem.* The exaggerations in ancient calculation 


1 That Luke says nothing about the ‘older Apostles’ Zahn (734) explains from his 
alleged intention to deal with them in a third volume (as if that justified their non-mention 
here!). Holtzmann (131) on the other hand thinks, ‘The twelve Apostles, particularly Peter, 
seem to be no longer on the spot’; similarly Loisy 793. Wendt has them in part in- 
cluded among the elders (likewise Knopf 632), and in part travelling about doing mission- 
ary work in Palestine (300). H. v. Campenhausen, ‘Die Nachfolge des Jakobus’, ZKG 
63 (1950/51), 133ff. 

2 Wendt 300 n. 2 conjectures that to it the word dtaxovix in the source referred; 
according to Spitta (262) and J. Weiss (35) Luke left out the source’s statements about the 
collection. According to Bauernfeind (244) the delivery of the collection may have appeared 
to our narrator as a self-evident piece of ecclesiastical bureaucracy (!), and thercfore not 
worth mentioning. But Luke has reported the delivery of a collection in Chapter 11, yet 
on the other hand said nothing about this second and larger collection. This shows that the 
idca of an aversion to ecclesiastical bureaucracy gets us nowhere. 

3 According to Zahn (735) James pronounces it; but Luke does not mention him 
any more. According to Beg. IV 270 the expression voices not only thankfulness but relief: 
it is not so terrible with Paul as was reported! This is read into the text. 

4 On the exaggeration of the numbers see above p. 215 n. 2. D gig p sa make things 
easier by substituting év 77) "Ioudala for év tote ’Ioudaloıs. Ed. Schwartz (NGG 1907, 290) 
and following him Preuschen 126f. (F. C. Baur had already advanced this idea in 1829) 
interpret the many myriads as referring to Jewish pilgrims to the feast (although there is no 
longer any mention of the feast), delete rav memtotevxdtwv and accept the late reading 
*Tovsaiwv, while Wellhausen (43) justly found all this doubtful.—Bo Reicke (‘ Der geschicht- 
liche Hintergrund des Apostelkonzils und der Antiochia-Episode, Gal. 2.1-14’, Studia 
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are well known; all that is necessary for the meaning is: ‘ You see how strong 
the Jewish-Christian community is.’ It consists purely of CnAwral tod vonov, 
who strictly hold to the law as the expression of the divine will. 

VERSE 21: It is therefore understandable that the unfavourable reports 
about Paul made a very bad impression upon them: xamy7Pjoav’ = ‘it has 
been reported to them, communicated’ (Bauer, Wb 838). By whom is not 
stated; only diaspora Jews come into question. Paul is accused of leading 
them to apostasy: they ought not to circumcise their children or live accord- 
ing to the ‘customs’ (= the legal prescriptions).” That the Jewish-Christian 
members of the Antiochian community felt themselves exempted from the 
regulations of the law concerning food is evident from Gal. 2.12f. That Paul 
advised against the circumcision of Jewish children is unlikely; if he had not 
circumcised Timothy, such conduct could have become the occasion for a 
rumour of this sort. 

VERSE 22: tt ov éottv: what is to be done to correct the false opinion about 
Paul? navtws &xovoovtat xtA.: ‘in any case they will learn’, etc. The problem 
is not to be solved by simply keeping quiet: Paul’s presence cannot be kept a 
secret very long.’ 


Paulina 172-87) has attempted to make the changing attitude of the Jerusalem commu- 
nity to the Pauline mission comprehensible on the basis of its position over against Jewish 
nationalism. In the fifties under Felix the Zealot terror increased: the CyAwtal tod vduou 
are not to be thought of without reference to the Zealots.—Luke would have been careful 
not to show the Christians in alliance with Jewish Zealots. On the other hand it may be 
correct that the leaders of the community could not take any decision without considera- 
tion of the effects of their actions in Judaism. 

1D: xatyxnoav for xatnynOjoav (= people have reported); and robs vata vn elalv 
(!) "Iovdalous: this is clearly influenced by the Latin text gui in gentibus sunt Judaeos (d). 
The continuation in d ne circumcidat filios neque gentes eius ambulant betrays a confusion 
of 20vx and 267. The ta after xat& has dropped out through haplography but also the 
words corresponding to qui in gentibus are missing. 

2 According to Beg. IV 271 this passage proves that at the time of the composition 
of Acts Jewish Christianity still flourished and that the Pauline Christians were concerned 
to make a compromise with it, in which each recognized the correctness of the other.—On 
the justification for the reproaches against Paul the exegetes are not in agreement: Beyer 
(127) maintains that Paul ‘granted complete freedom from the law’ to the Jewish-Christians 
in his mission territory, while Wendt (301) explains, ‘The reproach was without doubt in- 
correct’; the Pauline doctrine of freedom from the law was misrepresented. According to 
Schlatter (259f). people complained ‘about what the Christian Jews do in the communities 
of Paul’. ‘Doubtless among the other Jews also that frequently occurred which Paul him- 
self exercised as his right, that he lived with those who are without law as if he had no law.’ 
But ‘as the rule given to the Jews before Christ and the faith came, the Jaw retained for him 
the full value of divine institution’. 

3 D d read navrwe Set 72.7006 avverdeiv. This text is interpreted in different ways: 
‘excited mass scenes’ Bauernfeind 243; ‘a crowd’—of the curious—De Wette 382; ‘there 
must be a meeting of the whole church’ Beg. IV 272 (though the translation ‘a mob will 
congregate’ is considered possible). D wanted to establish a close relationship between the 
fact that the many Jewish Christians thought unfavourably of Paul and would hear about 
his coming, and the present situation. Despite the missing article he will have understood 
rı\78os as the ‘entire community’, whose assembly cannot be evaded. 
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VERSE 23: What sort of unpleasantness can grow out of this is not stated; 
instead a positive proposal is submitted to Paul, the meaning of which first 
becomes clear at the end of v. 24. Its presupposition is: in the Jerusalem 
community there are four destitute Nazirites.! 

VERSE 24 is difficult. &yviodnrı abv adtots does not fit either in the mean- 
ing ‘to take on the Nazirate’? or in the other ‘purify oneself from levitical 
impurity’. The only thing clear is that Paul through the proposed action 
will prove himself a law-abiding Jew. 

VERSE 25 seems to have no connection with what precedes and to relate 
the Apostolic Decree as something new. But neither of these is true. After 
James and the elders have spoken of the way in which Paul is to prove his 
conformity to the Jaw, they pass to the question of Paul’s converted Gentile- 
Christians: here there is no hesitation, since observance of these four com- 
mands has been imposed upon them. Formally these words are directed to 
Paul, but in reality (as 1.18f.) they are designed for the instruction of the 


reader. 
VERSE 26: Here the difficulty of the &yvilouaı returns. éxrAnowow xTA.: 


t Cf. Num. 6.1-21. For ebyy in the meaning ‘Nazirite vow’ see Greeven, ThWb II 
775: evyny Eyovtes ty Exutdv ‘leans on the usage of LXX’. The reading attested by 
BR dp’ éxutéiv (= of their own accord) is probably a Greek interpretation for the strange- 
sounding LXX formula. 

2‘Purify yourself with them’—‘submit with them to the vows of the Nazirate (for the 
rest of the period of the Nazirate)’ miscarries according to Bill. II 757 because 1. the simple 
a&viCeo8at ‘nowhere describes the taking of the Nazirite vow’; 2. the four have already 
taken the vow and hence require no further vow; 3. the minimum duration of a Nazirate 
involved thirty days: Nazir 1.3; Siphre Num. 6, 2 § 22 (7a). Josephus speaks of it in Bell. 
II, 313. Only 3. is really important. 

3 Billerbeck interprets &yvileodaı of the removal of a levitical impurity (LXX Num. 
19.12 ovrog aywabjcetar. tH Hupe tH telyn xal tH huépg tH ELSOUN xal xaBapdg 
Eotat; 31.19, 24; Jos. 3.5; II Chron. 29. 5, 34; 30.17) which Paul and the four Nazirites 
have contracted (although for different reasons). But this interpretation can hardly be 
substantiated. It contradicts 1. the Lucan account and 2. the event which we must assume 
behind it. 1. Billerbeck understands by the éxxAnpwars THv huepõv tod Kyvicizov the lapse 
of the days of the levitical purification. But Luke read in Num. 6.4 LXX of nacas tag 
hutoaus tio cùig TOD &yvouoŭ and Ewg Av TAHOWRGatw af Auspaı and could not well refer 
that to anything but the days of the Nazirate. Is it then probable that he referred &yviTeo8ar 
to anything other than the Nazirate itself, even if the LXX reproduced this concept of the 
Nazirate by &yvileodaı plus other definitions (&yvelav, and olvov)? 2. It is readily compre- 
hensible that Paul as a Jew coming from abroad was considered levitically unclean and 
therefore required the seven-day purification (it consisted of a sprinkling with the water of 
atonement on the third and seventh days). On the other hand it is scarcely conceivable that 
the four Nazirites should all together have become levitically unclean, and precisely at the 
moment when Paul entered Jerusalem (Luke says nothing about this). For if it had hap- 
pened before, then—since this purification occasioned no expense, in contrast to the 
cleansing of a serious impurity which required sacrifices—they would of course immediately 
have had themselves purified. That the purification for the four had already begun (so 
Billerbeck understands v. 26: it is to be the third day of the atonement, when they are 
sprinkled for the first time with the water of atonement) contradicts the fact that Paul 
participates in it, for indeed he first had to present himself for the atonement. On a 
possible solution of the difficulty see the general discussion. 
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the days of the Nazirate are reported as fulfilled so that the sacrifices of atone- 
ment may be presented. The Nazirate is completed when the sacrifice is 
presented for each man: this seems to be the meaning of the passage. 


1. First of all it is important to answer the question: what did Luke want 
to say in this narrative? Should his statements contradict what we know 
about the Nazirate of that time, we may not give them a new interpretation, 
although this does not mean that we should affirm with Zahn (741) that Luke 
is ‘a better witness than the entire Rabbinic tradition’. 

According to Luke, Paul and ‘we’ negotiated with James and the elders. 
As in 15.12, so here Paul first describes his missionary successes, which are 
indeed really God’s successes. Despite the fact that the Jerusalemites praise 
God for these, they are distressed about what the numerous and zealous 
Jewish-Christians of Jerusalem have heard about Paul (apparently without 
rejecting it as slander): that he taught the diaspora Jews not to circumcise 
their children and no longer to live according to the old customs. That the 
elders do not believe this is clear: but it does not concern them alone. To 
convince the Jewish-Christians of his fidelity to the law, Paul is to redeem four 
poor Nazirites. (Luke seems to assume that for this Paul himself had to be- 
come a Nazirite until the time of their absolution.) Thereby the accusations 
against him will be proven groundless; there are no difficulties because of the 
Gentile Christians converted by Paul, since they have been directed to follow 
the Apostolic Decree, which here is communicated by way of reminder, 
apparently to Paul but in reality to the reader. Paul follows the advice, takes 
the four men, purifies himself with them and reports to the Temple the ‘fulfil- 
ment of the days of purification’, until the necessary sacrifice is presented for 
each of them. When the seven days were on the point of coming to anend... 

This text contains two great difficulties. Verses 24 ‘purify yourself with 
them’ and 26 ‘purifying himself with them’ describe an action which Paul 
undertakes in association with the Nazirites and which is connected with his 
taking over of their expenses. Neither of the two meanings of &yvileodaı fits 
here: Paulcannot have becomea Nazirite with the others because the minimum 
time necessary was thirty days and not seven; but it is also not simply a 
question of deliverance from levitical impurity, since the ‘days of consecra- 
tion’ (v. 26) indicate the absolution from the Nazirate and &yvıonös and 
cyvitoua. must have the same meaning. 

If however we take the Lucan text by itself, without consideration of 
the actual Jewish regulations, then it can be explained without any contra- 
diction: Paul by an act of consecration or purification, undertaken in associa- 
tion with four Nazirites, enters into their Nazirate for the duration of seven 
days, hence for the minimum period within which the rites of absolution 
could be completed. This must be taken as Luke’s understanding of the 
matter, and Luke will have taken it from the itinerary (and LXX). For that 
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Luke caught out of thin air the requirement that Paul should assume the 
expenses of the four Nazirites contradicts everything we have learned about 
his work so far. Also, the manner in which the seven days are mentioned 
as something familiar indicates (as long recognized) the utilization of a 
source. Finally it is not easy to see why the itinerary should cease with the 
entrance into Jerusalem, and should not also have described the crucial period 
up to the arrest. 

This source lies before us in Luke’s reproduction. We can however seek 
to reconstruct it by admitting only statements which do not contradict the 
Jewish regulations. Then the following picture results: at that time there were 
four poor Nazirites in the Jerusalem Christian community. The period of 
their Nazirate had already elapsed. The expense, which they could not 
afford, was to be assumed by Paul (the assumption of such expense counted 
as a pious deed); he had only to report this to the priest concerned and agree 
upon the time of absolution. Since Paul had come from abroad, he was 
however considered as levitically unclean. He had therefore first to regain 
Jevitical purity by a purification ritual. This consisted of being sprinkled with 
the water of atonement on the third and seventh day after reporting to the 
priest. Only when he was levitically clean could Paul be present at the absolu- 
tion ceremony of the four, which took place in the ‘holy place’. Paul accord- 
ingly, when he had accepted the proposal of the elders, went with the four 
Nazirites to the Temple and there reported first his own purification (&yvileoda:) 
and secondly the éxmAjowors t&v Nuep@v tov xyvicwod (of the Nazirate of 
the four). The date could then be fixed on which the appropriate sacrifices— 
for which Paul paid—were to be presented: it was the seventh day, on which 
he himself was to be cleared from guilt. 

In this way all the difficulties hitherto presented are resolved: we need 
assume neither a— seven-day!—Nazirite vow for Paul, nor the improb- 
ability that the four men still lacked seven days of their Nazirate, or finally 
that all four had just at this point incurred levitical impurity. 

It was not possible for Luke to envisage quite correctly these connections, 
which were reflected only in passing in the itinerary. In particular the dis- 
tinction between cyviteo0a. = ‘to have oneself purified’ and &yvıonös= 
*Nazirate’ was not explained there. Hence Luke apparently identified the 
two; thus he came to the idea that Paul for the duration of seven days entered 
the Nazirate along with the four. 

The Lucan presentation can thus be obtained without difficulty from 
what—using Jewish statements not available to Luke—we have put forward 
for the itinerary. The first great difficulty of our section (so far as it is at 
present possible) 1s thereby resolved. 

2. The second difficulty is not so clear, but even more important. From 
the Apostolic Council on, Luke has not mentioned Paul’s great collection. 
He is silent also about its delivery, which must have been mentioned in the 
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itinerary. Even in 24.17 the word ‘collection’ does not occur; no reader 
who knew only Acts but not the Pauline epistles could deduce from this verse 
the great Pauline work of the collection. This silence of Luke’s is extremely 
surprising. We ought to consider that Luke should have especially welcomed 
this intervention of Paul and his congregations on behalf of the mother 
community. He must have had a very important reason for keeping silent 
about it. 

To discover this reason, let us begin with Romans 15.31. Here Paul 
speaks of the two dangers which threaten him when he comes to Jerusalem 
with the collection. First, he has to fear the aneıdoüvreg Ev tý "Lovdaix, the 
fanatical Jews themselves. Secondly, there is also the possibility that his 
collection may not be eunpöodexrog to the ‘saints’, i.e. that they may flatly 
refuse to accept it. Since Paul accepted responsibility for this collection, his 
quarrel with the Judaizers had flared up. If now, for example, what Paul had 
written to the Galatians in this quarrel had become known to the Palestinian 
church leaders—and why should they not have heard about it?—then it was 
difficult to predict whether people in Jerusalem would have anything to do 
with him at all. The Jerusalemites were not to be bought. But if James and 
the elders refused the Pauline collection, then the connection between the 
Pauline Gentile Church and the Church of Jerusalem would be severed. Paul 
would be disavowed before the representatives of his own congregations, and 
thereby morally most grievously stricken. The mission he planned in the 
western Mediterranean regions was then conceivable—if at all—only against 
the opposition of the mother community in Jerusalem and probably the fear 
he had already expressed in Gal. 2.2 would then be realized: ‘He would run 
in vain.’ 

We must however view the situation also from the standpoint of the 
leaders of the Jerusalem Church. If anyone taught that the law occasioned 
only wrath and was given only to multiply sins, they could strictly no longer 
recognize such a man as ‘brother’. But even if they were prepared to regard 
such expressions as exaggerations, such as occur in the heat of debate, there 
was still the relationship to Jewry to consider. Paul’s visit fell a few years 
before the murder of James the Lord’s brother by the Jews. The Jerusalem 
community at that time was already striving for the last possibility of a 
mission in Israel. If they accepted the Pauline collection, then in the eyes of 
the Jews they would proclaim their solidarity with Paul. By so doing they 
threatened to destroy their own possibilities of mission. This is overlooked 
by every exegete who makes James and the elders accept the Pauline collection 
joyfully. 

The leaders of the Jerusalem community wanted to avoid both the break 
with the Pauline mission Church and that with Palestinian Judaism. This 
could only be attained if Paul consented to an act which would take the wind 
out of the sails of the accusations against him. On the other hand Paul could 
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not be expected to sacrifice the basic principles of his own mission. The Lucan 
account allows us to recognize in which direction the solution was sought. It 
was suggested to Paul that he assume the relatively considerable cost of 
redeeming the four poor Nazirites. If he agreed to this—and he had already 
earlier declared himself ready to support the poor saints—then the collection 
could be accepted, because such a redemption of Nazirites was considered as 
particularly pious by every Jew. Paul agreed to this proposal. 

This also explains why Paul remained longer in Jerusalem. If his col- 
lection had been accepted without further ado, he could have left the dangerous 
area immediately. The unity of the Church was preserved, he himself recog- 
nized before the representatives of his congregations, his further mission 
threatened by no veto from Jerusalem. But the purification to which Paul 
had to submit in order to participate in the absolution of the four Nazirites 
held him fast in Jerusalem for a week, and compelled him on the third and 
seventh days to seek out the ‘holy place’. On the second visit—immediately 
before the happy outcome—catastrophe struck. 

Perhaps Luke knew about the collection. But that people hesitated to 
accept it must then have been for him a dark enigma which he did not know 
how to solve. His entire portrait of the relationship of Paul to the primitive 
community would have been destroyed had he taken up the negotiations about 
the collection in his work. So he decided not to mention the collection at all. 
For the apparently easy way out, to report only its reception, was likewise 
precluded: how was he to make it comprehensible to the reader that the 
primitive community further required Paul to pay for the four Nazirites, when 
Paul had just handed over a considerable gift of love from his congregations? 
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PAUL’S ARREST 


21 When the seven days were almost completed, the Jews from Asia, seeing 
him in the Temple, brought the whole people into an uproar and laid hands 
upon him 7° shouting, ‘Israelites, help! This is the man who teaches every- 
one everywhere against the people and the law and this place. Moreover he 
has brought Greeks into the Temple and defiled this holy place!’ *? For 
they had seen the Ephesian Trophimus together with him in the city earlier; 
him, they supposed, Paul had led into the Temple. °° And the whole city 
was aroused and the people ran together and they seized Paul and dragged 
him out of the Temple, and immediately the gates were closed. °! And as 
they were attempting to kill him, word came to the tribune of the cohort: 
‘All Jerusalem is in riot? ** He at once took soldiers and centurions and 
ran down to them. But when they saw the tribune and the soldiers they stopped 
striking Paul. °° Then the tribune came up, arrested him and ordered him 
to be bound with two chains, and asked who he was and what he had done. 
34 The one shouted this, the other that in the crowd. Since he could learn 
nothing reliable on account of the tumult, he ordered him to be taken to 
the barracks. °° But when he came to the steps, he had to be carried by the 
soldiers because of the violence of the mob. °° For the mass of the people 
followed, shouting, ‘Away with him!’ 


Bibliography: 
Conzelmann, Apg. 123-5; G. Stahlin 279-81. 


VERSE 27: wo de EueAXov xtA.: ‘when the seven days were almost com- 
pleted’, see above pp. 611 f. "Acta: again = Ephesus, since these Jews! know the 
Ephesian Trophimus (v. 29). It is not Jewish Christians who attack Paul— 
they are, like James and the elders, not mentioned again in Acts: Beg. IV 
274—but rather the diaspora Jews. tepov: the inner courtyard and the ten 
ell wide raised terrace in front, the so-called chel: Bill. II 761. But Luke himself 
did not know these details. cuyyéw: Bauer, Wb 1535: ‘to bring into confusion’; 
more clearly Beg. IV 275; ‘to cause a riot’. éxéBadav? xrA.: see on 12.1. 


1 The presence of these Jews favours the view that Pentecost fell at this time. 
2 See Bl.-Debr. § 80f. 
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VERSE 28: &vöpeg "Iopandttat: see on 2.22 and ThWb III 389 n. 132. 
Paul allegedly teaches against Axdg! (= Jews), vöuos and téxo¢ (Temple); 
cf. on 6.13. navrag mavrayH: ‘everyone everywhere’, a favourite parono- 
masia, cf. Bl.-Debr. § 488, 1; Acts 17.30; 24.3. “EdAnvac xtA.: entrance 
into the holy precinct (fenced off by a low barrier, called Soreg) was prohibited 
on pain of death for any non-Jew.? xexotvwxev: the perfect shows the lasting 
effect which has begun; the holy place has become unclean: Bl-Debr. § 342, 
4. 

VERSE 29: Luke explains how this error came about. According to 
J. Weiss 39f. ‘something about Paul’s association with Trophimus has dropped 
out’, ‘and indeed a report from which the accusation of v. 28 is better under- 
stood’.* But Luke’s explanation is amply sufficient: these Jews credited 
Paul with any infringement of the law. 

VERSE 30: That immediately the entire city was thrown into uproar is 
impossible; but Luke thus explains the fact that the garrison is alarmed. 
Paul is dragged® out of the fepdv: ‘Tumult and the spilling of blood must 
remain outside’—Wellhausen 46. The text speaks for the interpretation of 
Qvpat given by Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu II B 73 (ET Jerusalem in the 
Time of Jesus, 1969): the levitical Temple guards shut the gates which separa- 
ted = tepöv from the court of the Gentiles; so also Jacquier 640 and Loisy 
807. 

VERSE 31: At the moment Paul finds himself outside the tepöv, the Jews 
begin to beat him® and want to lynch him: Cytobvtav ... &moxtetvat adtov.? 
avéBn odotc: ‘a report came’—Preuschen 128. xıAtapyos (=tribunus militum) 
orcionc, the commandant of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem:'° 6Ay 
ovyxuwerat (Bl.-Debr. § 73 supplement) xtA.: ‘all Jerusalem is in riot!’ 


1 Cf. ThWb IV, 52, 18ff.; Beg. IV 274. 

2 Cf. Bill. II 761f.; Dittenberger OGIS 598. Josephus mentions this in Bell. V 193f., 
VI 124-6; Ant. XV 417. 

3 Zahn (745) conjectures that Paul may have taken Trophimus with him into the outer 
court which was accessible to non-Jews. That is very unlikely. 

“ Overbeck’s allegorical interpretation of the accusation (387f.)—that Paul has 
opened the Messianic community to the Gentiles—is rightly rejected: Luke does not work 
with such allegories. 

5 Against Beg. IV 275; J. Weiss (40) considers it a strong redactional exaggeration. 

6 For the imperf. efAxov cf. Bl.-Debr. § 327. 

7 The gates in the walls round the outer limits of the Temple do not come into 
question. 

8 The self-evident subject is omitted: the Jews; cf. Bl.-Debr. § 423, 6 supplement. 

9 According to Zahn (745) also Temple police with clubs. But then Paul would not 
have come away without severe injury. 

10 It consisted of one cohort of auxiliary troops (nominally 760 infantrymen) with 
one squadron attached (240 men) and was stationed in the nape.BoAn, the citadel Antonia 
on the northwest corner of the Temple area, used as a barracks. The Antonia was connected 
with the Temple area by two staircases, the &vaBaOuol v. 35. On the two seventy-ell high 
towers at the south and east of the Antonia stood posts which overlooked the entire Temple 
arca: Josephus Bell. V 242. 
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VERSE 32: 6c: the relative pronoun as often in Luke actually introduces 
an independent clause. The classical A«ßwv B (the other MSS read raparaBav 
‘taking with him’) = ‘with’: Bl.-Debr. § 418, 5. otpatiatas xai Exatovraoyac: 
‘soldiers and officers’.! 

VERSE 33: According to the wording the tribune himself, hurrying down 
at the head of his men, arrests Paul, and has him bound? with two hand- 
chains—the prophecy of 21.11 is fulfilled: Holtzmann 134. The crowd, not 
the prisoner, is questioned. 

VERSE 34: “Since one in the crowd shouted this, the other that’, the 
tribune is none the wiser and has? Paul brought into the barracks of the 
Antonia in order there yvava tò dopadéc: ‘to learn the facts’ or ‘the truth’; 
cf. 22.24, 30; 23.28; 25.26,* see Bauer, Wb 236. 

VERSE 35: öre d& ey&vero xtA.: ‘when he’, Paul, ‘came to the steps’,° 
cuvéBy® (classical for éyéveto = ‘it happened’, which had just been used 
with another meaning): ‘he was in fact’ or ‘actually carried by the soldiers’, 
ostensibly because of the fierce pressure of the mob. 

VERSE 36: tò 7A7O0c—xpaCovtec: Bl.-Debr. § 134, 1. The crowd consist- 
ing of Jews shouted: aloe adtév (Beg. IV 276 well translates with ‘kill him!’): 
‘strike him dead!’ This shout recurs again and again: Acts 22.22; 28.19 
v.l.; Lk. 23.18; John 19.15; Mart. Polyc. 3.2; 9.2. 


When Paul was in the Temple at the end of the time of purification, he 
was recognized by Jews from Ephesus who had seen him beforehand with 
Trophimus in the city. They presumed that he had taken his uncircumcised 
companion with him into the holy precinct, which was forbidden to the non- 
Jew on penalty of death, and with this accusation they stirred up the crowd. 
Paul is dragged out of the holy precinct—the temple guard immediately closed 
its doors—since it might not be defiled by an act of blood; then they began to 
beat him. The crowd would have killed him, if the alarmed Roman guard had 
not taken the captive from them. Since there was nothing to be learned from 
the wildly shouting crowd as to what the affair was all about, he was brought 
into the Antonia for interrogation. 

In this sober report Luke after his fashion has set some guiding lights. 
He makes the Ephesian Jews recount the entire register of Paul’s sins; his 
style is easily recognizable in the navras mavtay7. Then he intensifies the 
tumult in the Temple area, in which certainly a considerable crowd had taken 
part: the entire city is brought into commotion. ‘Jerusalem is in riot!’ is 


1 Beg. IV 275 concludes from the plural ‘centurions’ that 200 men were ordered out 
—as if Luke wanted to reproduce the scene with bureaucratic exactitude! 

2 Preuschen 129: Paul is chained to two soldiers, like Peter in 12.6. 

3 Despite the same subject, a gen. abs.: Bl.-Debr. § 423, 4. 

+ yvavat tò aopadéc, according to Beg. II 509; IV 276, appears often in the papyri. 

5 Josephus mentions these steps in Bell. V 243 as xataßaoeıs. 

6 Bl.-Debr. § 393, 5; 408. 
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reported to the tribune. No wonder that he hurries down in person at the 
head of his soldiers and officers and personally undertakes the arrest; we 
shall see in the next section how indispensable for the progress of the Lucan 
narrative is the direction of the whole affair by the tribune himself. 

The interpreters who were not satisfied with this general and yet so vivid 
picture, but wanted to establish with scientific thoroughness the city’s share in 
the tumult, had tc pay for it with their results. Zahn (745) makes the Asiatic 
Jews seize Paul, and then, when the rumour has spread into the city, receive 
a strong reinforcement from there and—seize Paul anew! B. Weiss avoids 
this duplication, which is contrary to both text and meaning, but at what a 
price! The seizing in v. 27 is to be only ‘proleptic’ (what does that mean 
here?), the Asiatic Jews put the city into uproar and then return with the 
mob to the Tempie, where Paul has waited patiently for his capture. The 
failure of these two attempts to bring the city concretely into contact with the 
tumult in the Temple area shows us that frequently features apparently full 
of life and guaranteeing the witness in fact, when viewed closely, betray only 
the skill of the author. 

Just as important for the recognition of Luke’s manner of working is the 
second case, in which the traces of the work of composition are still more 
apparent. When Paul comes to the steps he is carried by the soldiers to keep 
him safe from the violence of the pressing mob. But if one carries an unpopu- 
lar person on one’s shoulders, one does not withdraw him from the assault of 
the mob: he is now completely exposed to every stone that is thrown. In 
reality a pressing crowd can be effectively blocked in other ways. Paul had 
to be carried because after the lynching attempt by the mob he was no longer 
able to climb the steps himself. But Luke could not report that—according 
to him indeed Paul will immediately deliver a speech from those very steps! 

That the almost fainting Paul is yet bound with two chains we may also 
in these circumstances ascribe to the author, who often utilizes the motif of 
chains (see also 26.29). For the author, other rules apply than for those 
who write police reports: the mention of the two &Avoetg awakens in the 
reader the feeling that Paul is from this moment on a prisoner. It is not as if 
Luke consciously used this artificial device—it was part of his talent to find 
artlessly such features of symbolic force. 


54 
ACTS 21:37-40 
PAUL SPEAKS WITH THE TRIBUNE 


37 And as he was about to be brought into the barracks, Paul said to the 
tribune, ‘Is it permissible for me to say something to you?’ °° He said, 
“You understand Greek? You are not then the Egyptian who stirred up a 
revolt recently and led the four thousand Sicarii into the wilderness?’ 
3? But Paul said, ‘I am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a citizen of a not inglorious 
city of Cilicia. I beg of you, let me speak to the people!’ “4° When he had 
given him permission Paul, standing on the stairs, made a sign with his 
hand to the people. When there was a great bush, he spoke thus in 
Aramaic: 


Bibliography: 


J. Guillet, S.J.: “Theme de la marche au désert dans I’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament’, RScR 36 (1949), 161-81; Williams 241-3; Conzelmann 123-5; 
G. Stählin 281-3. 


VERSE 37: uEerAwv xTA.: thus at the upper end of the steps. ef in a direct 
question! is Hellenistic Greek; cf. Lk. 13.23; 22.49. Paul speaks with 
elaborate politeness. *EAAyvior! yıracxeıs: ‘do you speak Greek ?”? 

VERSE 38: odx &po.: “you are, therefore, not... .’. 6 Alybrereog: concerning 
him, the Sicarii and the march into the wilderness, Josephus has reported in 
detail (Schürer’s description of these events is essentially a paraphrase of 
Josephus);? cf. also Krenkel, Josephus und Lukas, 1894, esp. 240ff. mpd 


1 Bl.-Debr. § 440, 3. In LXX: Gen. 17.17, I Sam. 10.24 and often. 

2 Cf. Graece nescire in Cicero Pro Flacco 4: Wendt 306. 

3 The decisive passage is Bell. I 254-65: 1. During the administration of Felix (from 
52 on) nationalistic extremists began to appear who stabbed their enemies (especially at 
religious festivals) in crowds (‘Sicarii’ from sica, ‘dagger’). Their first victim was the former 
High Priest Jonathan, who ranked as a friend of the Romans (see Intro. § 4). 2. From these 
Sicarii Josephus distinguishes the rAd&vor &VOpwror or Yöntes (Josephus will not describe 
them as prophets). They persuaded the people to follow them into the wilderness, where 
God would show them ‘signs of freedom’. Felix (under him only one such case occurred) 
had the partisans cut down or dispersed. 3. Still more pernicious was the Alyörrıog 
bevsorpopnrng (also called yóns or simply 6 Alydxtioc) who with 30,000 of those he had 
deceived marched from the wilderness (?) to the Mount of Olives to take possession of 
Jerusalem by force (according to Beg. IV 277 this number derives from a mis-reading of 
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TOUTWV XTA.: See On 5.36; avactatéw: see on 17.6; the real accusation against 
Paul seems to have been one of oraoıc, disturbing the peace; see on 24.3. 

VERSE 39: "Ioudatoc: in distinction to Alyortiog: see ThWb III, 360ff., 
esp. 382, 18ff. Tapoeüc: see H. Böhlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsus, 1913; 
cf. however 22.3, Schwartz, RHPhR 1957, 91ff. obx &ohuou méAews norite: 
the litotes and paronomasia (cf. Intro. § 5) characterize Paul as an educated 
person.’ According to the later tradition in Jerome (de vir. ill. 5) Paul came 
to Tarsus with his parents as prisoners of war from Gischala in Galilee. Zahn 
(RE?, ‘Paulus’ II) compromises: the parents originated from Gischala, Paul 
was born in Tarsus, where his father, liberated, became a Roman citizen. 
Paul does not mention his birthplace in his autobiography in Phil. 3.5; we 
may conclude from this that he was not born in Palestine. wev... de makes 
only a linguistic and not a logical antithesis. 

VERSE 40: éotac... xatécetoev xTA.: Paul ‘with the familiar gesture’ 
(Holtzmann 134) takes up the speaker’s stance; cf. 12.17; 13.16; 26.1. 
“EBoatds dundextw: Aramaic. J. P. Hyatt, JBL 76 (1957), 10 n. 25 thinks of 
Hebrew. 


Directly before the barracks gate Paul speaks politely to the tribune. 
The latter, astonished that his prisoner speaks Greek, asks if he is not ‘the 
Egyptian’ who ‘a short time ago’ marched into the wilderness with four 
thousand Sicarii. Paul identifies himself in elegant Greek as a Jew and a 
citizen of the renowned city of Tarsus, then asks if he may speak to the 
people, which the tribune immediately allows. When the crowd see him 
assume the speaker’s posture, they fall silent, and Paul begins an Aramaic 
address. 

This description has made critical theologians like Zeller (280f.), Over- 
beck (389 and 364ff.), J. Weiss (40ff.), Wellhausen (46), Preuschen (129), 
Loisy (809ff.) very dubious. A man who has only just been beaten up by a 
fanatical mob is physically no longer capable of making such a speech. This 


A =4,000 (as Acts 21.38) as A = 30,000). Clearer is Ant. XX 169-72: someone who passes 
himself off as a prophet comes to Jerusalem and advises the crowd to go with him to the 
Mount of Olives: there they will see how the walls of Jerusalem collapse. His adherents are 
killed or captured by Felix; he himself disappears.—Zahn, who discusses this text in 747-9 
n. 26, falsely identifies the anonymous yén¢ of Ant. XX 188 (who appeared under Festus) 
with the Egyptian. That Josephus Ant. XX 170 parodics Jesus’ promises in Lk. 6.20f., 
Mt. 12.28 and elsewhere is an assertion of Zahn’s just as absurd as that Josephus ridicules 
Lk. 2.42-7 in Vita 2 or that he imitates the speech at Miletus in Ant. IV 315-24. Behind it 
probably stands unconsciously the wish to eliminate the unwelcome control of Luke by 
Josephus. 

Lodx Konuosg... TMG e.g. Euripides, Jon 8 (Preuschen 129). D has ‘improved’ the 
free construction Tapoete xtA into scholastic Greek. 
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reason suffices to prove that the speech and the dialogue preparing for it 
are unhistorical. But there are also other reasons. How the tribune hits upon 
the idea that his prisoner is precisely ‘the Egyptian’ is puzzling. It remains 
just as enigmatic why he suddenly gives up this view when Paul speaks 
Greek; the Egyptian Jews spoke Greek by preference. Further, it is in- 
comprehensible that the tribune allows the man just arrested to speak to 
the crowd, simply because he gives himself out as a Jew from Tarsus; whether 
the tribune understands Aramaic is a problem by itself. Finally, the crowd 
which had just been shouting, ‘Kill him!’ simply would not think of becoming 
quiet just because the man was preparing himself to speak. From whatever 
standpoint one examines this situation, in all the three factors which come 
into consideration—Paul, who makes the speech, the tribune who allows it, 
and the people who listen to it—the result is the same: this situation 1s 
unhistorical. 

But what does Luke want to say by this unhistorical composition? Let 
us begin with the statement that the ‘Egyptian’ marched into the wilderness 
with four thousand Sicarii. Here three different things are combined together. 
Josephus frequently speaks of marches into the wilderness. The occurrence 
under Felix (Bell. II 258-60) we have already mentioned at v. 38. But there 
was a similar occurrence already under Fadus (44-46) (Ant. XX 97f.): the 
march of the yöng Theudas mentioned in Acts 5.36. Another yöng called for 
a march into the wilderness under Festus, the successor of Felix (Ant. XX 
186). Astonishingly, something of thesortoccurred alsoeven outside Palestine; 
in Cyrenaica a weaver named Jonathan led many of the poor into the desert 
(see Bell. VII 437-40, 450). We can understand these movements best on 
the basis of Mt. 24.26ff., the word of a Christian prophet who in the name of 
the risen Lord restrained the Christian community from following these false 
Messianic promises. For such is the case. Not that those men who called for a 
march into the wilderness wanted themselves to be Messiah; they came 
forward as prophets. But in the wilderness the Messiah would appear, and 
then with his miraculous power destroy his enemies (cf. Rev. 19. 11-21). Since 
they hoped for this heavenly intervention the bands who marched into the 
wilderness were as good as unarmed, and could easily be annihilated by the 
pursuing troops. Josephus has kept silent about these Messianic hopes and 
spoken only allusively of ‘signs of freedom’ (one should perhaps translate 
‘miracles of liberation’). 

Something similar was the case with the ‘Egyptian’ (an Egyptian Jew). 
Josephus (above all in the Bel/um) has admittedly concealed so far as possible 
the supernatural Messianic aspects of the expectation. The gathering on the 
Mount of Olives had no military aspirations; it was rather expected that here 
the Messiah would appear, and at his word the walls of Jerusalem would 
come tumbling down and leave the way into the city open. (According to 
Acts 1.11 the first Christians also appear to have hoped that the Messiah 
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(i.e. for them: Jesus) would come down from heaven on the Mount of 
Olives.) 

Luke, however, has connected the Egyptian not only with the yéntec, 
but also with the Sicarii: he led four thousand Sicarii into the wilderness. 
Here those groups which in Josephus (Bell. II 254-6) are precisely distinguished 
are—historically incorrectly—moulded into one. The Sicarii at that time still 
appeared in Jerusalem as ‘dagger men’. They thought of the liberation from 
the Roman yoke (like the Anorat, the * Partisans’) in quite different terms from 
those unarmed mobs who set all their hopes on a Messianic miracle. Only 
later did the yontec and the Ayjotprxol unite (Bell. II 264). 

But it was not Luke’s purpose to give an historically accurate sketch of 
the Messianic and non-Messianic insurrection movements. Rather he has— 
and that was a stroke of the author’s genius—unified the different groups 
into one single phenomenon and thereby awakened in his readers, whether or 
not they have already heard anything about the Sicarii or the Egyptian or 
the marches into the wilderness, the picture of that religious otsis which 
was laid to Paul’s account. That the tribune voices this suspicion and then 
lets it drop constitutes the first acquittal of Christendom: the suspicion that 
Paul belongs in this company is immediately abandoned. That the tribune 
expresses his suspicions about Paul thus does not reveal (as a psychological 
exegesis would assume) the naive frankness of this soldier, who in sudden 
confidence tells Paul what he thought about him, but rather instructs the 
reader, who from the beginning (and that from the mouth of the Roman 
commander himself) is taught that Christianity has nothing to do with political 
Messianism, and is also immediately recognized in this its non-political 
character. Bauernfeind (260) has the right idea that the tribune quickly took a 
liking to his strange prisoner, but it has been shifted to the private and psycho- 
logical level: in the words of the tribune Luke reports the first alibi for Christi- 
anity accused in the person of Paul. Naturally he does this, author that he is, 
by making Paul and the tribune speak with one another. Anyone who takes 
this conversation historically embroils himself—as we have seen—in sheer 
impossibilities. Only one who understands it as a means of presentation which, 
in lively and graphic brevity, delivers the true nature of the Christian ‘way’ 
from a serious misunderstanding, appreciates Luke’s presentation in the 
proper manner. 


55 
ACTS 22:1-21 
PAUL’S SPEECH IN THE TEMPLE COURTYARD 


1 “Brothers and fathers, hear my defence which I now direct to you!’ * When 
they heard that he spoke to them in the Aramaic language, they became even 
quieter. ° And he said, “I am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this city, instructed carefully at the feet of Gamaliel according to the 
law of the fathers, a man zealous for God as you all are this day. “I persecu- 
ted this ‘way’ to the death, binding men and women and delivering them to 
prison, ° as the High Priest and the whole council of elders bear me witness. 
When I had received letters from them to the brothers, I went to Damascus, 
in order to bind those who were there and bring them to Jerusalem that they 
might be punished. ° It happened to me, however, as I was on the way and 
approaching Damascus, that suddenly about noon a great light from heaven 
shone about me, 7 and I fell to the ground and heard a voice saying to me, 
‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’ ® And I answered, ‘Who are you, 
Lord?’ And hesaid to me, ‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom you are persecuting.’ 
? Now those with me did indeed see the light, but the voice of him who spoke 
to me they did not hear. 1° Then I said, ‘What shall I do, Lord?’ And the 
Lord said to me, ‘Get up, go to Damascus and there you will be told all that 
is appointed for youtodo.’ *! Since I could not see because of the brightness 
of that light, I came guided by the hand by my companions to Damascus. 
12 Ananias, however, a devout man according to the law who had a good 
reputation among all the Jews who were living there, 1° came to me and 
stood beside me and said, ‘Brother Saul, receive your sight!’ And that same 
hour I saw. 14 And he said, ‘The God of our fathers has chosen you to 
know his will and to see the Just One and to hear the voice of his mouth. 
15 For you will be a witness for him to all men of what you have seen and 
heard. 1° And now, why do you linger? Get up, have yourself baptized and 
wash away your sins, calling on his name.” +7 Now it happened to me, when 
I returned to Jerusalem and was praying in the Temple, that I fell into a 
trance !® and saw him speaking to me: ‘Hurry and go away quickly from 
Jerusalem, for they will not accept your witness about me.’ 1? And I said, 
‘Lord, they know that I had those who believe in you taken to prison and 
beaten in the synagogues. 2° And when the blood of Stephen your witness 
was spilled, there I stood by and approved and watched over the clothes of 
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those who killed him!’ 2! And he said to me, ‘Go, for I will send you far 
away to the Gentiles!’” 
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VERSE 1! &vöpes . . . matéoeg: as at 7.2, although this time the High 
Priest and the Sanhedrin are not present.’ dxoboate ... &roroylac: ‘Hear 
my present defence before you.’* With the word &zoAoytac, standing emphatic- 
ally at the end, the theme for the concluding part of Acts is announced.’ 

VERSE 2: ‘EBpatde dundéxte: see on 21.40. In itself it is natural to speak 
Aramaic to a Jewish crowd in Jerusalem. By this Luke emphasizes Paul’s 
adherence to Judaism, which has its effect in still greater attention from the 
listeners.* 

VERSE 3: First the information given to the tribune is repeated; then the 
readers learn still more of the biography of Paul (Dibelius, Studies 159). 
Luke would no doubt much rather have reported a Palestinian origin, in order to 
prove Paul a Jew par excellence; but apparently he knew of no such tradition. 
With yeyewnutvoc, avateDoaupéevoc, meratdevnévog Luke follows a fixed 
biographical outline. dvaredpauutvog ... catty): Paul has already spent 


1 Earlier commentators (Meyer, Bisping, Baumgarten, cited in Overbeck 391) ad- 
mittedly conjectured that ‘there were also members of the Sanhedrin in the crowd’ or (so 
Zahn 750) ‘the Sagan and some priests’. If we wish to justify the formal address through 
historical reflection at all, it is still better to have it directed to the younger and aged 
members of the audience. But for Luke such points of content are not the only decisive 
factors: at 23.1 the Sanhedrin is addressed simply by &vdpeg adeAmol—because no great 
speech follows. Luke has a keen ear for the balance between address and subsequent 
speech. 

2 For the word order see BI.-Debr. § 173, 1 supplement and § 473, 1. 

3 Cf. adrodoyetoOat 24.10; 25.8; 26.1f., 24. 

4 uaAAov: ‘more than ever’: Bauer, Wb 966. 

5 This W. C. van Unnik has proven in his excellent investigation Tarsus or Jerusalem 
(London 1962). The triad of yévvnatc, Tpoon, zardela«, or the corresponding verbs, was ‘a 
fixed literary unit’ (9). ‘It was the proper thing to describe the development of a man’s 
youth in this way’ (28). The scheme is used also in Stephen’s speech, Acts 7.20ff., where it 
is said of Moses éyevv78n, dvergapn, exardev0n. The dvatpéqerv takes place in the parents’ 
home, first of all through the mother. It falls according to Chrysippus in the first three years 
of the child’s life (39). The naudslx—above all through the father and teacher—follows the 
tpo. With this Acts 26.4 agrees. So it follows that ‘at the feet of Gamaliel’ belongs to 
meradeuévoc.—The reader must thus gather from the Lucan report that the family moved 
to Jerusalem in Paul’s earliest years, and that Paul spent his childhood and youth there. 
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his childhood in Jerusalem, nape. . . nenarðevuévog: his youth at the feet of 
Gamaliel. mapa tobe mdda¢ assumes like Mt. 23.2 that the rabbi sits in a 
chair, the pupils before him on the ground.’ T'auadını (see on 5.34): 
flourished between A.D. 25 and 50.” That Paul studied under him ‘is scarcely 
correct, since one must probably conclude from Gal. 1.22 that before his 
conversion Paul did not stay very long in Jerusalem’: Bultmann RGG? IV, 
1020f. See above (p. 297) concerning Gal. 1.22. The Pauline exegesis of 
scripture, which deals very freely with the OT text, does not correspond to 
the rabbinic, which observes the text with punctilious accuracy. His familiarity 
with the LXX betrays a lifelong association with the Greek OT. xata... 
vou.ou: ‘according to careful observance of the law given to the fathers’.? 
CnAwtys ... onuepov: ‘being a man-zealous for God* as you are all today.’ 
Paul has expressed himself in Gal. 1.14 and Phil. 3.6ff. about his earlier 
attitude to the law. That in our verse he condemns his earlier zeal, like the 
present zeal of the Jews, as perverse, in conformity with Romans 10.2 (Wendt 
309, similarly Zahn 753) is introduced against the meaning of the text; Luke 
knows no break in Paul’s attitude to the law. 

VERSE 4: relative conjunction which actually introduces a main clause, 
as at 21.32 (Zahn 753). ‘This way’: see on 9.2. &xpı Oavatou: Luke has here 
and at 26.10 generalized the single case described in 7.54ff.: Beg. IV 279. 
Scousduv... PuAxxac: see on 8.3 and 26. 10f. 

VERSE 5: 6 &pytepeüg xtA.: as if High Priests and Sanhedrin were still 
the same as twenty years before!” tò mpeoBurtéouov here as in Lk. 22.66 = 
Sanhedrin. It is not mentioned in 9.1 or in 26.12. See above, pp. 320f. on 9.2. 
adeAgot are here the Jews; of éxetce (Hellenistic for éxet) dvteg on the other 
hand are the Christians. 

VERSE 6: cf. 9.3. The statement of time is new: noon. It is generally 
understood apologetically: the appearance was no ‘night-time bugbear’ 
(Bauernfeind 252). But people generally did not travel at night. Cf. 10. 9ff. 
(TLZ 1960, 250). It was precisely beside the noonday sun that the heaveniy light 


Anyone who considers this apposite must assume with van Unnik that the Hellenistic 
influence on Paul operated only after his conversion, when he went to Tarsus after the stay 
in Arabia and the short visit to Jerusalem (Gal. 1.18). 

1 Bill. II 763ff. quotes from Pirge Aboth 1, 4: ‘Let yourself be dusted by the dust of 
their’ (the scholars’) ‘feet’. Cf. Luke 8.35; 10.39 (II Kings 4.38): ‘late Jewish rather than 
Hellenistic’: Beg. IV 278. 

2 His (alleged) Pharisaic-sounding motto, however, perhaps derives from his grandson 
Gamaliel II (around 90 A.p.): Bill II, 638. 

3 &xolBere is also in Josephus Vita 191, Bell. II 162 the catchword for Pharisaic 
legalism (cf. also Acts 26.5). 

“The Vulgate to simplify has replaced Oe00 by véuov, sy" by tüv natpxav pov 
mapaddccav, 

5 614 and sy" have introduced the ruling High Priest, Ananias (23.2; 24.1) into the 
text. 
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appeared as ixavév; 26.13 is even clearer. For blindness at noon Beg. IV 280 
refers to Deut. 28.28f. 

VERSE 7: cf. on 9.4. Ensoa is Hellenistic for Erreoov. rinte eig tò ESapoc: 
IV Macc. 6.7. The word Ed«pos occurs often in the LXX. 

VERSE 8: cf. on 9.5. The saying of Jesus is expanded by 6 NaCweatoc 
(cf. ThWb IV, 879ff., esp. 883). 

VERSE 9: a change from 9.7; there they all hear but see nothing.! 

VERSE 10: cf. on 9.6. Holtzmann 135 finds it improper that ó xúptog is 
here said of Jesus before Jews; but Luke is thinking of his readers, not about 
Paul’s listeners. &vxorac: Beg. IV 280 translates by ‘at once’; see on 1.13. 
av attraction of the relative for & (Bl.-Debr. § 294). 

VERSE 11 corresponds to 9.8 but is more detailed: blind from the? 
brightness. obx évePAerov is distinguished by only one letter from the reading 
in B oddév EBAerov (= 9.8), which is probably original. éuBarezuw = ‘to look 
at’ does not fit. Cf. dvéBrcia v. 13. yetonywyoupevoc: the sure sign of blind- 
ness; see on 9.8. 

VERSE 12f.: corresponds to 9.10-17; see there. Ananias, who is described 
as a paðnhg in 9.10, appears here only as a man devout? before the law 
and in good reputation with all the Jews there.* Naturally he speaks Aramaic 
to Paul, which is indicated by XmovaA. avaBAérew = ‘to see again’. Most 
commentaries seek to retain beside this the meaning ‘to look up’, in order to 
do justice to the eig xùrtóv. This will however be a very old and false expansion, 
corresponding to the évéBderoy in v. 11. «ùth t) dpa: appears in the late 
parts of the LXX.’ 

VERSE 14: The Jewish flavour is strengthened by the expression ‘the 
God of our fathers’ and the description of Jesus (his name is avoided) with 
the old Messianic title of honour ‘the Just One’; ThWb II, 188, 190f.: ‘the 
attestation of the executed guiltless’ (Schrenk). rpoxeiptlouat, ‘choose’: 
said of Jesus in 3.20 (see note there), in 26.16 of Paul.’ yvõvat tò OéAnue 
avtou: according to Romans 2.18 and Col. 1.9 apparently a common 
Jewish expression.® 

VERSE 15: u&pruc: here not = ‘martyr’. “To all men’: in 9.15 and 26.17 
universalism is still more clearly expressed through the naming of the Gentiles, 


1D inserts a xal &upoßoı éyévovto after such Lucan passages as Lk. 24.5, 37; Acts 
10.4; 24.25. 

2 x6: Hellenistic causal: Bl.-Debr. § 210, 1. Cf. Lk. 19.3; Acts 11.19; 12.14; 20.9. 

3 ebraBys occurs occasionally in LXX; on the other hand evAcBetoOat is there very 
frequent. 

4 uaptupetobat as in 16.2. 

5] Esdras 8.64; Esth. 8.1 and 9.2 v. l.; Dan. LXX 3.6; 5.5; Dan. © 3.6, 15; 
4.33; 5.5. 

6 See on 3.14; cf. also 7.52; I Peter 3.18; I John 2.1;3.7; Beg. IV 281. 

7 In LXX for mp and pw. 

8 In LXX only Ps. 102 (103).7: &yvapıoe . . . t Beinuar adtod; not on the other 
hand yıyaoxa td BéAnuaæ tod Geod. 
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which is here reserved for v. 21. Gv = todtwv & (BI.-Debr. § 294, 4). Ewpanac 
xal Axovcac: the perfect stands here in a narrative sense as at Rev. 5.7; 
I Cor. 12.17; Bl.-Debr. § 343.' But euphony plays a part. 

VERSE 16: tt péAdetc: classical;? péAAw only here = ‘delay’. For dvaozde 
see v. 10. The accomplishment of the baptism (with invocation of the name of 
Jesus: see on 9.14) and its meaning (washing away of sins) are indicated as in 
2.38. Cf. I Cor. 6.11; Eph. 5.26. 

VERSE 17: Gnoozpäibavrı? presupposes (like 9.26) Paul’s speedy return to 
Jerusalem. In that case, as Wendt (310) maintains, the visit to the Temple and 
the vision would have taken place during the visit to Jerusalem described in 
Gal. 1.18f. To this Knopf (638) objects: ‘Revelations such as the one here 
described’ do not fit ‘in the days of his short and timid visit with Peter’. 
That Paul on this secret visit will not have sought out the Temple may be 
correct; but Luke knows nothing indeed of such a short and timid visit, but 
rather has Paul move about Jerusalem freely and openly; see on 9.27f. By 
this feature Luke wants to show that in the Temple, God’s holy place of 
revelation to which he remains loyal, Paul the devout Jew experiences the 
appearance of Jesus!* 

VERSE 18: Jesus (the name again does not occur) himself orders him out 
of Jerusalem, not because a Jewish plot threatens him, as in 9.29, but rather 
because the Jews do not listen.” Luke is not bound by his presentation in 
9.29! 

VERSE 19f.: Paul—in reality this verse is directed to the reader—empha- 
sizes how he persecuted the Christians: really (that is the meaning of this 
recollection) the Jews ought to listen to the one-time persecutor! That they 
do not reveals their stubbornness. The death of Stephen is mentioned only 
after the persecution, as its culmination. Stephen (like Jesus, Rev. 1.5; 3.14 
and Antipas in Rev. 2.13) is described as a ‘martyr’.’ xal adté¢: see on 1.3. 
ouvevdoxay: see 8.1. 


1 Against the interpretation of Bl.-Debr. § 342, 2 (perfect to describe the after-effect: 
‘that Paul has seen the Lord is what gives him lastingly his consecration as an Apostle, 
while the hearing is far less essential’): in Luke Paul simply does not possess the consecra- 
tion of an Apostle. 26.16 uses eldec in the same sense. The form &unxo« was obsolete and 
therefore could not be used by Luke. Luke probably set store by the very assonance of 
émpaxag and Nxovoac. 

2 For example Sophocles Antig. 449: ti Sra were. 

? The quite unclassical construction has a counterpart in Lk. 3.21: J. Weiss 42 
note. 

4 Exrarxcıc 10.10 and 11.5 of Peter’s vision. 

$ oxetoov xat e.g. LXX Gen. 18.6; oneddevv in this use often in LXX: the speech 
Ae ot exalted Lord is delivered in biblical style. èv rayxeı also often occurs in LXX, so too 

LOTL. 

© For meaning of the conj. periphr. see on 1.10, p. 149 n. 7 

7 So also Bauer Wb 977 with a wealth of references. H. F. v. Campenhausen, Die 
Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, 1936, 31 n. 7: ‘K. Holl, ‘Die Vorstellung vom 
Märtyrer and der Märtyrerakte’, Ges. Aufsätze II (1928) 71, understands the expression 
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VERSE 21: Jesus himself commands the Gentile mission as Paul’s task; 
this is so expressed neither in Chapter 9 nor in Chapter 26. Only the heavenly 
command, as once with Peter at the baptism of Cornelius, has now led Paul 
(and thereby Christianity in general) to the Gentile mission. But at the same 
time it has been precipitated by the unbelief of the Jews themselves; there can 
thus, according to Luke, be no question of Christianity having separated 
itself from Judaism. 


At Chapter 9 it has already been demonstrated that the repetition of the 
story of the call is not to be explained by a use of different sources, but 
rather by literary reasons (see above, pp. 325-9). But why Luke just at this point 
reports Paul’s call for the second time is not visible at first glance. For the 
speech does not seem to fit the framework in which it is placed. Paul is in fact 
accused of having defiled the Temple by taking a Gentile into the tepov with 
him. He does not however mention this accusation at all (Luke will go into it 
in Chapter 24), but rather depicts his Jewish past, his call, and finally his 
turning to the Gentile mission, to which he was ordered in the Temple itself. 
Why is he silent about what in this situation, as one would think, absolutely 
demanded mention? 

Bauernfeind (251) answers: ‘The primary question of the moment’ was 
to be ‘preceded by a fundamental clarification . . .; but this itself remains a 
torso on account of the interruption at v. 21, and to Luke’s mind is to be 
understood as such.’ In the interim however Dibelius (Studies 160) has shown 
that the interruption of the speaker by the listeners is a literary device peculiar 
to Luke: ‘the speeches of Stephen and Demetrius and Paul’s speeches on the 
Areopagus and before Agrippa are concluded in a similar way’, and with the 
sermon after the healing of the lame man (4.1), Peter’s speech in the house of 
Cornelius (10.44) and Paul’s statement before the Sanhedrin (23.7) the 
situation is quite similar (Dibelius, Studies 161 n, 50). But Dibelius has further 
drawn attention to the fact that the interruptions always allow the speech ‘to 
reach just that point which is important to the author’ (op. cit. 160). 

This opens up the understanding of the present speech in a completely 
new way. First of all negatively: it was not Luke’s intention at all to describe 
Paul’s trial in exact detail (Dibelius, Studies 133). What accusation was really 
raised against Paul we can only surmise; it is not conveyed to us with pre- 
cision. It must have been a very serious charge, for Paulis involved in a capital 
proceeding, which is a matter of life and death. Luke did not have the slightest 
interest in reviving this accusation with complete historical accuracy. For 


incorrectly as a technical term for the martyrs; neither Lucan usage nor the passage taken 
by itself points to this.” The reference to Luke’s usage elsewhere is justified, but on the other 
hand the context—the alue of udptuc Stephen is indeed emphasized—may show how 
uaetus obtains the sense of ‘martyr’. 
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him it was actually not a matter of Paul’s debates with his contemporary 
opponents, but rather—and here we come to the positive new understanding 
of the speech—of the debate between Christianity and Judaism and the 
problem of Luke’s own present age. Between Judaism and Christianity there 
stood not some particular conflict such as the alleged defilement of the Temple, 
but rather the Christian mission to the Gentiles, the reception of Gentiles by 
Christian baptism into the people of God (Dibelius, Studies 160). Paul, how- 
ever, was the great Gentile missionary. Hence it was—looking deeper— 
thoroughly appropriate that he should stand here as the accused who must 
defend himself. On this basis however the way in which he defends himself 
also proves appropriate: Luke does not have him go into the charge of defiling 
the Temple—which in the meantime had become unimportant—, but rather 
makes him speak to the decisive question of the validity of the Christian 
Gentile mission. It did not originate from human caprice (cf. Chapter 10), 
and the devout and strict Jew Paul would never have thought it up himself! 

That Paul was such a devout Jew is now demonstrated as clearly as 
possible in this speech. Paul was not of course born in Jerusalem; but he 
grew up there from his earliest childhood. Then he studied there, at the feet 
of the most famous rabbi of his time, instructed in the exact fulfilment of the 
law, a man just as zealous for God as the Jews who have just sought to lynch 
him. As such a zealous man he persecuted ‘the Way’—the name of Christ 
is avoided—with the most rigorous measures; what is indicated by the words 
‘until death’ will be expressly stated at 26.10. Then the journey to Damascus is 
recounted—with full authority from the High Priest and Sanhedrin!—and the 
event outside Damascus. It would have been a serious literary error if Luke 
had once again brought in the account of Chapter 9, merely changing the 
third person to the first. The reader now already knew what happened, and 
for the particular purpose of our scene the exalted Lord’s conversation with 
Ananias Offered nothing of significance. Hence Luke could avoid it. The 
source of Ananias’ knowledge about the call of Paul and his charge to heal 
and baptize him was already known to the reader (and Luke here was thinking 
only of him, and not about Paul’s listeners). 

The figure of Ananias, on the other hand, Luke has not yet here aban- 
doned—contrast Chapter 26. Ananias here appears altogether as a devout 
Jewish Christian: the circle represented by him, into which Paul came through 
his call, was precisely as devout in the law as Paul had been hitherto. The 
conversion accordingly does not signify any complete religious breach with 
Paul’s past; it gives him a new relationship not with the law, but only to 
Jesus (who is named only by the OT-sounding Messianic title ‘the Just One’). 
The universality of the Christian message entrusted to Paul is at first very 
cautiously expressed and therefore not noticed by the crowd: Paul is to 
witness to all men what he has seen and heard. Luke makes the decisive 
turn to the Gentile mission first emerge in a new scene. Paul returns from 
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Damascus to Jerusalem and there in the Temple, which as a devout Jew he 
seeks out as a matter of course, experiences an Exoraoız in which Jesus 
(again he is not called by name) commands him immediately to leave Jerusalem 
because the Jews do not receive his witness. Paul objects: he has bitterly 
persecuted the Christians—this persecution and Paul’s share in it appear even 
greater than in Chapter 9, in that a considerable number of death sentences 
is presupposed, although only the execution of Stephen is expressly mentioned. 
Chapter 26 will bring a final intensification. To this persecutor the Jews 
ought properly to give credence if now he bears witness to Jesus. But the 
Lord commands, ‘Go, I send you far away to the Gentiles.’ Thus in an 
entirely new way, quite independent of everything related before, the Pauline 
Gentile mission is traced back to a direct command to him from Jesus. 

In this way, however, not only is the Gentile mission justified afresh, 
but at the same time the point is reached where Luke returns to the narrative 
framework: that Jesus—and of all things in a moment of rapture in the 
Temple!—should have sent Paul to the Gentiles, is enough to make the crowd 
break out anew in wild shouting: v. 22 corresponds exactly to 21.36. 

One thing still remains to be added. Luke in 21.28 had not made the 
Jews from Ephesus accuse Paul merely on account of Trophimus—this 
reproach is only added with an Erı d£ xaf—but that he taught against the 
people, the law and the Temple was the real complaint. This accusation can 
be understood according to 21.21 to mean that Paul alienated the Jews from 
the law and the Temple cult, the omission of circumcision being particularly 
mentioned. But the teaching against the A«6c, that is the chosen Jewish people, 
the law and the Temple can also be understood to mean that the Gentile 
mission free from circumcision is intended: in it the precedence of the Jewish 
people is denied, the law no longer observed and the Temple cult consequently 
meaningless. Paul’s defence of the Christian mission to the Gentiles in Chapter 
22 in consequence formally corresponds to the Jewish accusation which Luke 
had named in Chapter 21. We see that the author in Chapter 21 already had in 
view the problem with which Chapter 22 is concerned: it is his own and that 
of his own time. 

With this we come to a final peculiarity of this speech: it skilfully 
weaves together Paul’s past and Luke’s present. Paul defends himself against 
charges which are lodged against him; but fundamentally he does not speak 
of a past at that time already superseded—the Temple had long lain in ruins 
when Luke wrote Acts—, but of the burning question for Luke and the 
Christians of his time: can Christianity be understood in unbroken con- 
tinuity with Judaism? If that is possible, then Christian doctrine can be 
recognized as an inner-Jewish alpeoıs and hence as a religio quasi licita 
(Tertull. Apol. 21, 1). That Luke is basically concerned with this question is 
admittedly not yet plainly visible in this speech; the following chapters will 
prove it. Here in the first place it is only shown that the greatest Christian 
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Gentile missionary, ‘the’ Gentile missionary, was a devout and law-abiding 
Jew, who only on account of Jewish unbelief was sent by divine command to 
the Gentiles. If this is the case, then there is no fundamental gulf between 
Judaism and Christianity, the continuity between the two is unbroken, and 
Christianity can claim to be tolerated like Judaism. That history advanced 
far beyond this solution of Luke’s ought not to mislead us now into interpret- 
ing the Lucan presentation (‘historically’) on the basis of the pre-Lucan 
period. 


56 
ACTS 22:22-29 
PAUL APPEALS TO HIS ROMAN CITIZENSHIP 


22 They listened to him up to this word and then they raised their voices 
saying, ‘Away from the earth with this man! For he ought not to live!’ 
23 And as they cried out and tore their clothes off and threw dust into the 
air, ** the tribune ordered him to be brought into the barracks, and said 
he was to be interrogated under scourging, that he might learn why they 
shouted against him so. ?° But as they stretched him out for the lashing, 
Paul said to the centurion standing by, ‘Is it permissible for you to lasha 
Roman, and that without a legal hearing?’ 7° When the centurion heard 
that he went to the tribune, made his report and said, “What are you about 
to do? For this man is a Roman!’ 2’ The tribune came down and spoke to 
him: ‘Tell me, are you a Roman?’ And he said, ‘Yes.’ 7° The tribune 
answered, ‘I had to pay a large sum for this citizenship.’ And Paul said, ‘But 
I possess it by birth.’ 7? Immediately those who were to interrogate him 
stood away from him. And the tribune was afraid when he learned, ‘He is a 
Roman!’, and because he had him chained. 
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VERSE 22: The command for the Gentile mission triggers a new outbreak 
of the people’s rage’ and thus leads back to the situation of 21.36. Corres- 
pondingly the «ipe xtA. is repeated, but amplified and strengthened. xadnxev 
(‘for he may not remain alive’): Bl.-Debr. § 358, 2. 


1 éxipay thy pwvyy: in the NT only Luke 11.27; Acts 2.14; (4.24); 14.11; 22.22; 
LXX Judges 2.4 and often. 
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VERSE 23: xpavyéCw: ‘to roar’: II Esdras 3.13. gurtéw tà tuatia: ‘to 
throw off the clothes’ (Bauer, Wb 1460), like xoviopröv B&AAw ‘to whirl the 
dust into the air’ (Bauer, Wb 876), is intended to depict their furious indigna- 


tion; Preuschen (131) thinks of preparation for stoning.’ 


VERSE 24: udorEw averkleodaı adtév: ‘to interrogate with scourging’, 
1.e. the form of torture usual for non-Romans and slaves; cf. T. Mommsen, 
Römisches Strafrecht 938f. That the tribune, a moment ago so friendly, orders 
the torture Bauernfeind (254) explains by saying ‘as the next step there was 
simply nothing else to do’. But with this Luke again begins a scene loaded 
with suspense. (va éxiyv@... adr: cf. on 21.34. 

VERSE 25: mpoétewav abröv tolg iuaot: either ‘to bind with the leather 
thongs (iu&oı) a man stretched out’, i.e. on a whipping post, or better ‘to 
stretch out on a bench for the scourging’ (ot tuavtec = flagellum): Bauer 
Wb 743. el corti: as in 21.37 Hellenistic in direct questions: Bl.-Debr. 
§ 440, 3. &xataxprtov: has a double meaning as in 16.37; ‘and moreover not 
yet legally sentenced’ (Bauernfeind 253) or ‘and that before the investiga- 
tion’ (Overbeck 397). The word can mean both: Beg. IV 283.” 

VERSE 26f.: tt wéAAets totetv: “what are you about to do?’ or “what are 
you thinking of doing?’ “Pwyatoc: Roman citizen. Did Paul carry a passport 


2? In the excursus ‘Dust and Garments’ (Beg. V 269-77) H. J. Cadbury discusses our 
passage also (275ff.). He mentions as parallels to the throwing off of garments Plato, 
Republic V 474 A; Dio Chrys. VII p.103M (Dindorf I 114), and refers to the laying aside 
of the clothes before Stephen’s stoning: the dust-throwing could replace the throwing of 
stones, whether because such were not available, or out of fear of the soldiers. But the 
gestures could also be those of agitation and anger. Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. in laudem 
Basilii XV, Migne PG 36, 513f.) describes the conduct of the spectators at a chariot race: 
‘They jump up, shout, let dust rise to the heavens’ (oveav@ méu.zcovat xdviv); but this does 
not describe a gesture. More important may be the reference to M. Jastrow, The Book of 
Job, 1922, 204 and M. Buttenweiser, The Book of Job, 1922, 44 on Job 2.12: when the three 
friends saw the divinely-afflicted Job, ‘they raised their voices and wept, and each one of 
them tore his clothes and scattered dust on their heads to heaven’. These according to 
Buttenweiser are rites by which a man represented himself standing under the curse and 
thereby averted the curse. Cadbury considers whether Acts 13.51; 14.14; 16.22; 18.6 
are also to be explained on this basis, but admits that neither the author nor his readers still 
knew the apotropaic origin of these gestures, which were executed on the occasion of 
blasphemy. The passages adduced by Buttenweiser, Jos. 7.6; I Sam. 4.12; IZ Sam. 1.2; 
13.19; 15.32; I Macc. 3.47; 4.39; 11.71, say only that as a sign of mourning people tore 
their garments and placed earth or ashes upon their heads; Josephus alone (Bell. IX 322) 
speaks of dust (xövıc) in this connection. Exod. 9.8, 10 speaks of flinging soot into the air 
(as a magical act) and uses the expression ‘to the heavens’, like Job 2.12. Considering Luke’s 
biblicism it would not be impossible that he portrayed the conduct of the Jewish crowd on 
the model of such a passage as Job 2.12. But he could not have utilized LXX, which for 
‘they raised their voices’ here does not use the normal exypav thv pgwvnv but translates 
Bojoavies povi ueyan and renders 129 IIT] by xætanrgoduevor yiv instead of EBadArov 
xovioptéy or something similar; it omits the ‘to the heavens’. Luke must have understood 
these gestures as expressions of horror at Paul’s alleged blasphemy (his sending to the 
Gentiles). But durtobvrev tà tudati creates difficulties. 

2 The tribune might neither interrogate a Roman under torture nor punish him by 
scourging; see p. 634 n. 4. 
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with him or was the mere declaration enough?! Here the latter seems to be 
the case; yet Luke may have chosen this presentation for its simplicity. 

VERSE 28: moAAov xepadatou: ‘for a large sum of money’ (for the genitive 
see Bl.-Debr. § 179, 1). The point to be made is not doubt of Paul’s word, but 
rather the value of Roman citizenship.* xal: emphasizes the following 
yeyewvnuat: ‘I was actually born a Roman citizen’: see on 1.3. 

VERSE 29°: The interrogation under torture does not take place, but 
friendly questioning also stops. of wéAAovtec: ‘who stood ready...’ dé: to 
put in chains. €poB7On: this expression is intended to show how greatly the 
tribune respects the law and Paul’s status as a Roman citizen. xal... dé as 
also in 3.24. To explain the fear Cicero In Verrem 5, 26 is usually cited: 
Jacinus est vincire civem Romanum; scelus verberari, parricidium necare, 
Preuschen 132. But this is the pointed formulation of a lawyer. Roman 
governors were frequently little concerned with what legal prescriptions there 
were, 


1 A false claim to Roman citizenship according to Epictetus III 24, 41 was punishable 
by death: Wellhausen 47; cf. Suetonius, Claudius 25. 

2 Preuschen 132 conjectures that the tribune Claudius Lysias bought his citizenship 
under the emperor Claudius, when the emperor’s consort and favourites earned a great 
deal of money in this manner. But it is very questionable whether Luke knew anything at all 
about the tribune’s citizenship, and did not merely want by this statement to emphasize 
Paul’s inherited citizenship. 

3 In this verse D breaks off; the Latin text of this bilingual codex, d, had already 
stopped in the middle of v. 20: Beg. II 215. 

* The legal situation, as shown by Cadbury’s great excursus 26 ‘Roman Law and the 
Trial of Paul’ (Beg. V 297-338; here also is listed the most important literature up to 1932), 
is unfortunately by no means clear. Paul had been arrested by Roman military police when 
a Jewish mob wanted to lynch him. Whether this was a case of protective custody or the 
arrest of a disturber of the public peace could only be decided when the reason for the 
lynch attempt was clarified—inter alia by an examination of Paul. The interrogation of a 
Roman citizen by means of torture was forbidden by the Lex Porcia and the Lex Julia. 
Concerning the Lex Porcia Cicero says, Pro Rabirio IV 12: Porcia lex virgas ab omnium 
civium Romanorum corpore amovit ... Porcia lex libertatem civium lictori eripuit (Beg. IV 
201). Preuschen quotes from Livy X 9, 4: Porcia tamen lex sola pro tergo civium lata videtur, 
quod gravi poena, si quis verberasset necassetve civem Romanum, sanxit. The Lex Julia de vi 
publica et privata is described in the Sententiae of Paulus (V 26,1): Lege Julia de vi 
publica damnatur, qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum antea ad populum, nunc 
imperatorem appellantem necaverit necarive iusserit, torserit, verberaverit, condemnaverit inve 
publica vincula duci iusserit. Cuius ret poena in humiliores capitis, in honestiores insulae depor- 
tatione coercetur. While the Lex Julia indeed expressly names an appeal to Caesar as the con- 
dition of its application, the Lex Porcia at least according to the sense presupposes that the 
person threatened with virgae is known to bea Roman citizen.—Cf. p. 667 n. 2 to25.11.—On 
the investigation of the legal situation in the early Christian persecutions see A. N. Sherwin- 
White: ‘The Early Persecutions and Roman Law Again’, JTS N.S. 3 (1952), 199-213; see 
esp. 205: normally the prosecution of Christians followed the forms of the cognitio system 
of penal jurisdiction in which proconsular coercitio finds its usual expression (Digest, 
Book 47, Sects. 11-22). It is not a question of offences against the ordo of the leges publicae, 
but of crimina extra ordinem, in which governors until the late second century had an en- 
tirely free hand. But there had to be a private charge against specific infringements of the 
law. 
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Again Luke depicts an extraordinarily vivid and changing scene. The 
crowd breaks out afresh in furious anger and behaves as if demented. There- 
upon the tribune orders Paul to be brought into the barracks and there to be 
interrogated under torture. He is already fast bound for the scourging. At 
this moment of utmost suspense Paul asks the sergeant in charge of the 
execution whether here Roman citizens are treated in such a way, and that 
without investigation. Now a sudden change ensues: at one stroke Paul is 
once again a respected person, correctly and even politely treated. The 
tribune when he is informed hurries down himself, has the surprising fact 
that Paul is a Roman citizen verified, and underlines the value of this citizen- 
ship by recalling the large sum which he himself paid for it. But this remark 
allows Paul to appear yet again as superior: he is actually Roman by birth! 
No wonder that the tribune is now seized with anxiety because he has put 
this man in chains! 

The story nevertheless appears in quite another light if we recall that 
Luke himself devised the speech and the scene preparing for it. It is astonish- 
ing how he has turned to account the narrow possibilities offered by the action 
once begun. The effective conclusion of the speech, the new outbreak of the 
crowd’s fury, confirm the word of the Lord that the Jews would not accept 
Paul’s witness. But at the same time it gives the tribune occasion to arrange 
the scourging of the prisoner in order to get the truth out of him. Luke has 
utilized this motif, that the Roman authorities cannot obtain any clear 
evidence concerning Paul’s case, again and again (23.1, 28; 24.22; 25.20, 
26). Here it serves to bring Paul’s Roman rights of citizenship to light. As a 
good narrator, who allows the suspense to reach its highest point, Luke has 
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of events, it became oppressed by all sorts of curious questions. Why did 
Paul not immediately divulge his Roman citizenship to the tribune when he 
asked about his identity? Lake (Beg. IV 278) conjectures that Paul was proud 
only of his citizenship of Tarsus and therefore named it in 21.39. This how- 
ever made no impression on the tribune, but the Roman citizenship so little 
esteemed by Paul did! Bauernfeind 250, on the other hand, thinks that Paul 
in 21.39 preferred to appeal to the human kindness of the soldier . . . These 
psychological considerations become superfluous when we realize that for 
Luke the citizenship of Tarsus was enough to prove that Paul and the “Egyp- 
tian’ were not the same person. Hence he reserved the Roman citizenship 
for a later scene, in which he attests the correctness of the Roman authorities 
and at the same time creates a situation of unprecedented tension. 

The question of the shackling will be discussed in connection with 22.30, 
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3° On the following day, since he wanted to learn exactly why he was accused 
by the Jews, he had him freed from his chains and commanded the High 
Priests and the entire Sanhedrin to assemble, and he brought Paul down and 
placed himin their midst. 23! Paul, however, looked steadily at the Sanhedrin 
and said, ‘Brethren, I have walked before God with all good conscience up 
to this day.’ * The High Priest Ananias commanded those standing next 
to him to strike him on the mouth. ° Then Paul said to him, ‘God will 
strike you, you whitewashed wall! You sit there to judge me according to 
the law and against the law you order that I be struck?’ * Those who stood 
by said, ‘Do you revile the High Priest of God?’ ° And Paul said, ‘I did 
not know, brethren, that he is the High Priest. For it stands written, “The 
ruler of your people youshallnotrevile!’’? © Now when Paul recognized that 
one part consisted of Sadducees and the other of Pharisees, he cried out in 
the high council: ‘Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees. On account 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead I stand before the court.” 7 When 
he said this, an argument arose between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and 
the crowd was divided. ® For the Sadducees say there is no resurrection, 
nor angel, nor spirit; the Pharisees, however, acknowledge them all. ° Then 
a great clamour arose and some scribes of the Pharisaic section rose up and 
said, strongly disputing, ‘We find nothing wrong in this man. Now if a spirit 
has spoken with him or an angel—?’ 1° And when a great uproar occurred, 
the tribune was afraid that Paul would be torn apart by them, and ordered 
the guard down to tear him away from their midst and bring him to the 
barracks. 41 And in the following night the Lord came to him and said, 
‘Have courage! For as you have borne witness for me in Jerusalem, so must 
you also bear witness in Rome!’ 
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VERSE 30: ty éxadprov: supply nuéog. BouAöpevos . . . doparés: see on 
21.34. tò th xadnyopetrau: “on what account he was accused by the Jews’; 
see on 4.21 (Bl.-Debr. § 267,2).! ZAucev adröv: from the chains mentioned in 
21.33, as H L P also add.? éxédevcev... ouvédptov: Schürer II? 210 conceived 
this statement as a description of the tribune’s actual authority. xatayayav 
Esmoev: the tribune himself accompanies Paul to the session of the High 
Council summoned by him,? which is to inform him (see however on 23.3, 6), 
and finally (23.28) achieves this purpose. 

VERSE 1: a&revicas: ‘looking steadily’—Paul has no anxiety before the 
judges: see on 1.10. &vöpes &SeAqol: see on 22.1.4 yc xtA.: Paul has nothing 
to reproach himself for before God (24.16 repeats this). How this squares 
with the (alleged) participation in the killing of Stephen and other Christians, 
one may of course not ask. woAttevopat in a religious sense: II Macc. 6.1 
and often. The continuity of this devout life knows no break. This theology 
of the ‘good conscience’ is popular in the post-apostolic literature.” 

VERSE 2: dpyxtepets ’Avavlac:° that the High Priest presides, Paul himself 
presupposes in V. 3b. totç mapeotdow atte: ‘those standing next to him are 
servants present; cf. Lk. 19.24; John 18.22’: Wendt 314. Whether it is the 
fact that Paul speaks out of turn or the content of his speech which supplies 
the reason for this punitive measure is not clear. 

VERSE 3: türteıv . . . ó Oedc: Bill. II 766: “Sh“buoth 4.13 toward the 
end: (if anyone says) “ God will strike you”... that is the curse written in 
the Torah (see Deut. 28.22)’. But this evidently customary malediction is 


1 H L PS read rape (not classical) instead of óró. 

2 E\ucev: Jacquier (656) considers the chaining a constituent part of the custodia 
militaris and sees in it no inconsistency with the Lex Julia, probably because this speaks 
only of in publica vincula duci. 

3 Where this council at that time met we do not know: see Lake, ‘Localities in and 
near Jerusalem mentioned in the Acts’ (Beg. V 474-86), ‘The Court-room of the Sanhedrin’ 
(477f.): according to Josephus Bell. V 144; VI 354 the council assembled in a hall directly 
west of the Temple, between it and the Xystos; according to the Talmud in a room in the 
Temple on the south side of the courtyard. 

*‘Does not correspond to the Jewish way of speaking’: Bill. II 765. Overbeck 399: 
‘The lack of form nevertheless characterizes the dominant position of Paul over against 
his judges which is yielded by the narrative in general.’ 

5 Cf. I Tim. 1.5, 19; 3.9; II Tim. 1.3; I Peter 3.16, 21; Hebr. 9.14; 13.18. 

6 According to Beg. I 32 and Loisy 827f., Agrippa II while Felix was procurator 
appointed as High Priest Jonathan, who was then murdered by the Sicarii (Josephus Bell. 
II 256; Ant. XX 162-4). But Jonathan had already in 37 A.p. been removed by Vitellius 
after only a year’s term of office (Ant. XVII 95, 123) and declined a re-election in the year 
41 in favour of his brother Matthias. The designation apytepevc he retained like all deposed 
High Priests. When Agrippa II according to Ant. XX 179 named Ishmael, the son of 
Phabi, as High Priest, his forerunner was thus not Jonathan but Ananias. Indeed Jonathan 
and Ananias were sent to Rome as prisoners for trial (Bell. II 243; Ant. XX 131) but they 
were released again (see Intro §§ 4, 8, pp. 69 ff.). According to Ant. III 320 Ishmael would 
already have been High Priest during the great famine, therefore 47/48. This may be an 
error; such is also the judgement of G. Hölscher (Die Hohenpriesterliste bei Josephus und die 
evangelische Chronologie, Heidelberg 1940, 17f.) 
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here understood as a prophecy (uEXXeı of a divine decree) (Jacquier 658): 
Ananias was murdered in the year 66. totye xexoviapéve: probably a current 
term of abuse (Preuschen 132) which Luke felt to be a biblical expression (after 
Ez. 13.107).1 xal ob: xal only emphasizes the following pronoun, see on 1.3. 
xaOy (Atticizing for xxOyoat: Bl.-Debr. § 100). xpivwv we; with this the court 
of enquiry changes into one of judgement. mapavou.div xeAsvetc: you offend 
against the law with your command: Bauer, Wb 1231; for the content reference 
is made to Lev. 19.15: ‘You shall do no injustice in judgement.’ 

VERSE 4: d&pytepéx tod Oeod: the unusual expression is intended to em- 
phasize the dignity of the man scolded by Paul. 

VERSE 5: Since the High Priest presided over the Sanhedrin (Schürer II? 
203), Zahn (763) assumed by way of explanation that Paul’s words were meant 
ironically. But the tone (&SeApol!) and the reference to Exodus 22.27? pre- 
suppose that the words are meant seriously. Wendt (315) finds here a poor 
secondary source worked over. Correctly Overbeck (402): Luke takes the 
opportunity ‘to set up Paul as the pattern of obedience to the law’. 

VERSE 6: Yvods xtA.: Preuschen (133) gives Paul credit for sucha statement 
as an adroit chess-move: Knopf (641) also finds the Apostle’s procedure ‘very 
clever’, and Nestle has referred to Mt. 10.16 in the margin of the text: ‘Be 
wise as serpents and without guile as doves.’ On the other hand Wendt (316) 
correctly emphasizes: ‘It would neither have been worthy of Paul’ nor would 
‘the members of the Sanhedrin have allowed themselves to be led astray’. 
Paul does not maintain here that he was a Pharisee, but that he is and that 
for this reason alone he is accused; this is not compatible with Phil. 3.5ff. 
Eircldos (cf. 28.20): what is meant is the Messianic hope (fulfilled in Jesus). 
a&vkotactc vexodv: for Paul/Luke naturally it is above all the resurrection of 
Jesus which is in mind. 

VERSE 7: otéotc: Paul is reproached in 24.5 with provoking otécetc 
among all the Jews. But as here becomes clear, these are not riots, but only 
— even though vehement—theolegical disagreements!? 

VERSE 8f.: That the Sadducees (Luke omits the article before the name) 
deny resurrection, spirit and angel,* but the Pharisees recognize all? these, 
prepares for the Pharisaic acknowledgement that the appearance of Christ 


1 Wellhausen 47f. correctly rejects Smend’s explanation (quoted by E. Schwartz, 
NGG 1907, 297) that here, following Ez. 13.10-15, the imminent collapse of the theocracy 
is proclaimed—who could discover this meaning without a commentary? Reference to 
Mt. 23.27 also does not fit. 

2*You shall not revile God, and a ruler of your people you shall not curse.’ The 
Midrash interpreted O'R of the judges; Bill. II 766f. 

3 Cf. v. 29. 

“‘The denial of angels and spirits by the Sadducees cannot be substantiated from 
Jewish sources, but entirely corresponds to their this-worldly religion’, Bill. II 767. But 
how could they deny the angels who appear in the Torah which they recognized? 

5 On &upórtepæ = ‘everything’ see above on 19.16, 
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outside Damascus (22.7ff.!) was a reality: a spirit or angel has spoken to 
Paul.! ei xtA.: Bl.-Debr. § 482; the principal clause—e.g. ‘what can one 
object to that?’—is omitted. K supplies: un Beouayünev. 

VERSE 10: The tribune has the guard (=otpd&tevua: Beg. IV 290) come 
down from the citadel to protect Paul from being torn to pieces: this pre- 
supposes that the tribune has at least one messenger with him. 

VERSE 11: The appearance of Christ the following night is intended to 
give Paul new courage and the reader certainty that Paul actually did bear 
witness in Rome (before Caesar: 27.24!). eig Hellenistic for év: Bl.-Debr. 
p. 2, n. 1: § 205f., 218. The mention of Rome at the same time indicates the 
further course of affairs and makes Paul’s appeal to Caesar appear as the 
given fact. ‘The vision ... resembles ... those of 16.9; 18.9f.; 27. 23f.: 
Wendt 317. Tradition is not visible in these verses.” 


This section shows Luke’s manner of working and his point of view 
especially clearly. If we read it as an historical report then the persons act 
very strangely in an improbable and incomprehensible manner. This begins 
with the very fact that the tribune is afraid because he had had Paul bound 
and yet only releases him the next day. For we cannot with Schlatter (271) 
relate this ‘binding’ (22.29) to the binding for scourging: jv dedexad¢ un- 
doubtedly corresponds to éxédAevosv dednvaı in 21.33. Knopf (639) simply 
states the contradiction. Meyer and Baumgarten (quoted by Overbeck 397) 
have sought to understand it psychologically: the tribune first had to over- 
come a certain refractoriness within himself... Zahn has Paul released from 
the chains only the next morning, without any misgivings about the matter. 
Paul always wore chains, at the latest since his arrival in Caesarea, because 
now not only a murder attempt by the fanatical mob but also an attempt to 
free him by the Pharisaic party would have been possible (759f.)! That 
heightens the Lucan description of the Pharisees into the realm of the gro- 
tesque. Holtzmann (136f). takes a way out used also elsewhere: he translates 
v. 30 ‘Because he had in mind to learn something more definite about the 
matter the next day ...’, he has the chains removed from Paul. But one 
cannot assign the two aorists EAvcev and éxéAcucev to two different days. 
Wendt (313f). has only the heavy chains removed from Paul ‘ while the chaining 
to a soldier (see on 12.6) which belongs to the custodia militaris remained in 
force’—an expedient which Overbeck (398) also accepts. But in 26.29 it is 
presupposed that Paul is wearing chains and yet is not chained to a soldier! 
Beg. IV 285 interprets the passages in which Paul is described as déoptog 
(23.18; 25.14; 28.17) or dedeuévog (24.27) to mean merely that he is in 
custody. From this Paul is released for interrogation before the High Council; 


2 On the pneuma concept cf. Luke 24.39. According to Loisy (831) ‘angel’ here 
has the same meaning as in 12.15. 
2 «With the Sanhedrin trial... the vision of 23.11 also falls’: J. Weiss 43. 
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the Lex Julia forbids only chaining as a punishment but not handcuffing 
as a precaution during custody. But Luke was apparently of another opinion 
—the tribune indeed had not had Paul chained as a punishment. So research 
here is left stuck in an aporia. 

But with this the difficulties of our section only begin. The tribune 
wants to know what the Jews have against Paul. He may indeed no longer 
interrogate the ‘Roman’ by torture but he could still question him. But he 
does not hit upon this idea. Instead he calls the Sanhedrin into session; 
according to Josephus Ant. XX 202 odx ¿čov Av ywois thg éxetvou (the gover- 
nor’s) yvauns xa0tcot ouvédptov. But it would be naive to conclude from this 
on the basis of our passage that the commander of the Roman guard had 
authority to convene the Sanhedrin. There is, moreover, no point to this 
measure: the High Council was not present at the tumult in the Temple, with 
the exception perhaps of the Temple captain. If the tribune had conferred 
with him, that would have been useful. But he assembles the Sanhedrin and 
himself—unclean pagan that he is—attends the hearing. From v. 10 it 
appears that he had at least one messenger with him; Zahn (759 n. 46) even has 
the tribune accompanied by an appreciable number of soldiers, who stand 
guard before the place of assembly and then alarm the entire garrison of the 
Antonia! 

The proceedings begin very strangely. Without being called upon by any- 
one, Paul begins to speak. Zahn (759 n. 46), it is true, concludes from 23.1 that 
the tribune authorized and invited Paul to speak. The great scholar has over- 
looked the point that in that case the High Priest’s procedure and the tribune’s 
toleration of it become quite incomprehensible. Paul affirms that he has always 
had a good conscience. Thereupon the High Priest has him struck upon the 
mouth (according to Zahn by members of the court!) without the tribune 
protecting the Roman citizen. But perhaps that was not necessary, for Paul 
—he once wrote: Aodopovmevor evAoyotuev, I Cor. 4.12—answers with a 
curse, which so takes the breath out of his opponents that they only weakly 
protest; he has the High Priest in front of him. Paul’s answer, that he did not 
know that it was the High Priest, is so unbelievable that it has driven the 
theologians to desperate efforts: perhaps Paul was short-sighted and therefore 
did not recognize the High Priest (quoted by Jacquier 659) or in the confusion 
of voices he could not ascertain who gave the command to strike him on the 
mouth (so Jacquier’s own explanation). A more elegant solution is offered 
by Zahn (763), who sees Paul here ‘swinging the lash of irony’, Paul combines 
with his apology a proof of his learning in the scriptures. Entirely new and 
in contradiction to the beginning of the section is Paul’s assertion, ‘You sit 
here to judge me according to the law’ and ‘I stand before the court...’ 
(v. 6). In this way the character of the scene has been transformed out of hand; 
it has become a trial, and Paul must defend himself. But on what account? 
Not because of the incident in the Temple, but—so he sees the situation and 
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defends himself accordingly—because he is an arch-Pharisee and advocates 
the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the dead and the Messianic 
hope. This statement works like the apple of Discord: Pharisees and Sadducees 
begin immediately to dispute vehemently with one another, as if they had not 
already worked together for many years in the High Council and sufficiently 
knew their theological differences. Moreover both parties knew well enough 
that Paul’s attitude to the law was unacceptable to them, and that it was 
precisely this which brought on him the deadly enmity of Judaism. Hence 
the way in which the Pharisees here appear as defenders of Paul and even 
justify the Christophany outside Damascus is an historical impossibility. 
The pro et contra takes on such a form that the tribune has to have the guard 
come down from the Antonia, for ‘the excited taking of sides for or against 
Paul’ (as Wendt 317 at once aptly and comically describes it) ‘manifests it- 
selfin a tug-of-war in which he was in danger of being pulled apart’. Fortunately 
the troops still appear in time to snatch Paul away from the rabies theologorum 
and bring him back to the peace of the barracks. It is not surprising that 
F. C. Baur, Zeller, Overbeck, Spitta, Jiingst, Wendt, Preuschen and Loisy 
have refused to credit the author here and that for Beyer ‘the obviously one- 
sided light and the mockery of this picture of the proceedings’ is only ‘fully 
comprehensible and tolerable’ if Paul once ‘with biting scorn narrated his 
appearance before the High Court’ (138). We have not yet considered at all 
such details as that the tribune would perhaps have understood scarcely any- 
thing of the Aramaic proceedings (hence Zahn has them conducted in Greek: 
759 n. 46). Wendt would delete the entire scene as an insertion; then v. 11f. 
also would fit better. For at the trial before the Sanhedrin Paul did not bear 
‘witness for the Lord before Jerusalem’. This was also the opinion of 
J. Weiss (43). But he preferred to ascribe v. 11f. also to ‘the editor’... 

But the perspective in which our section was here seen is not that of 
Luke. He does not mean to give any meticulous account of the proceedings. 
For him the charge against Paul is not a matter of the past, but the burning 
issue of contemporary Christianity. Hence he has already in 21.28 treated 
the charge of defiling the Temple as an afterthought and set the teaching 
against the Jewish people, the law and the Temple as the real accusation in 
the foreground. Hence in 22.22 he makes the crowd break out in furious 
indignation on account of the direction for the Gentile mission. That Christ- 
ianity has separated from Judaism, from the true religion, this is the real 
accusation against which Luke wants to defend Christianity in the person of 
its nowtootatys (24.5) Paul. 

Luke the narrator does not advance this justification in a theological 
exposition, but in a series of lively and attractive pictures and scenes of which 
our section is the first or—if we reckon Paul’s speech to the crowd in Chapter 
22 as such—the second. As an author and narrator Luke knows about the 
laws of climax. Discussion on the highest level—i.e. before governors and 
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kings—may not stand at the beginning; it can only form the crowning 
conclusion. The proceedings before the tribune can only be a curtain-raiser, 
which however already allows the reader to experience a dramatic conflict. 
If however it is to come to this, then the proceedings before the High Court 
cannot bear a merely informative character: here already it must be made 
clear that Paul—unlawfully!—stands as the accused before the representatives 
of Judaism. That in the process the character of this assembly becomes 
obscure is something Luke has to accept. To him the confusion which results 
is not at all unwelcome; it helps to illustrate his thesis that Judaism—at least 
theoretically—on this question does not form a unity. 

The tribune, who indeed does not see to the bottom of the situation but 
is only seeking an explanation of it, naturally does not come into considera- 
tion as leader of the assembly. But neither does the High Priest—he and 
Judaism with him will strive in vain up to Chapter 25 to get the wheel in 
their hands. The central figure in the scene can only be Paul, and so Luke has 
him boldly begin with the statement that up to this day he has walked before 
God with a good conscience. Paul cannot here again recount the story of his 
life—Luke will in any case make use of it once again in Chapter 26. Hence in 
this one sentence he describes the continuity of Judaism and Christianity, as it 
comes to light unbroken with exemplary clarity in Paul himself. That as a 
result the High Priest has Paul struck upon the mouth is thus not so meaning- 
less as at first appears: if Paul is correct in this sentence then the High Priest, 
and the whole Jewish charge which he represents, has lost his case. That this 
is actually the situation is made clear in Paul’s answer: with a prophetic 
statement Paul proclaims to the proud Ananias the divine justice which the 
swords of the Anorat executed (Jos. Bell. II 441ff.). But at the same time this 
exchange makes clear the other point: from this tribunal Paul could never 
expect justice. He could never entrust his fate to it. So here the way is already 
prepared for that decision which will come in Chapter 26: the appeal to 
Caesar. 

To develop the situation along these lines presented a difficult task for 
the author. The great conflict might not yet break out here, where the person 
of the High Priest was involved. Hence Luke lets the reaction of the ‘by- 
standers’ appear surprisingly tame, and Paul make an answer just as sur- 
prisingly pacific; in so doing he takes the opportunity to bring out in appro- 
priate fashion Paul’s biblical knowledge and obedience to its precepts. Luke’s 
readers were not so critical as we and therefore did not feel Paul’s answer 
‘meagre’, as Bauernfeind (257) has called it, expressing the modern feeling. 
Now that this conflict is settled, Luke has made room for the really decisive 
action. Again Paul takes the initiative. He shouts only a single sentence to 
the assembly (24.21 proves that this sentence does not summarize longer 
statements): ‘I am a Pharisee, from a strict Pharisaic family; I stand before 
the court on account of the (Messianic) hope and the resurrection of the dead.’ 
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No proof should really be necessary that here it is not the historical Paul 
who speaks. That he ‘was circumcised on the eighth day, from the yévoc 
’Iopanı, of the tribe of Benjamin, according to the law a Pharisee ... and 
according to the righteousness of the law blameless’, all that he ‘considered 
as dung’ that he might win Christ (Phil. 3.5-9). Just as little should there be 
need for proof that Luke does not here want to show a clever rabbinic trick 
by his hero. He is concerned about something much higher, namely the truth 
that the bridges between Jews and Christians have not been broken. It is 
Luke’s honest conviction that fellowship between Pharisaism and Christi- 
anity is in the end possible: the Pharisees also hope for the Messiah, await 
the resurrection of the dead. In this they are at one with the Christians. Their 
mistake is only that in this hope and faith they are not consistent where Jesus 
is concerned. The resurrection of Jesus, and his Messiahship thereby attested, 
are not contrary to the Jewish faith. 

This Luke does not express in a cool statement, but makes it visible in a 
stirring mob scene. Judaism affords room in itself for two movements: for 
the one, resurrection, spirit and angel are realities of faith, for the other they 
are not. The first group, then, of necessity stands on the side of the Christians, 
i.e. here Paul, and must speak up for him: ‘We find nothing objectionable in 
this man!’ Indeed the very appearance of Christ outside Damascus admits of a 
Pharisaic interpretation. 

With this Paul’s apology—in which he himself has spoken only a single 
sentence—comes to a happy end. The wild tumult between Pharisees and 
Sadducees shows that Christianity is a matter within Judaism, even if it gives 
rise to such strong passions. But at the same time it allows the author to 
break off the scene: the company of guards summoned from the Antonia— 
and therefore Rome!—saves Paul’s life. The fact that Paul will not submit 
himself to the verdict of this Jewish court because there he would only be torn 
apart, has now been made clear even to the most imperceptive reader. 

What understood as a historical report would be contradictory and 
improbable has thus as the illustrative composition of the author become a 
meaningful unity. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST PAUL. 
TRANSPORT TO CAESAREA 


12 When day came, the Jews hatched a plot and bound themselves by a 
sacred oath neither to eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. 13 Now 
there were more than forty who had made this oath together. !* They went 
to the High Priests and elders and said, ‘We have bound ourselves with a 
sacred oath to partake of nothing until we have killed Paul. 15 Do you now 
with the council present a petition to the tribune that he send him down to 
you, as if you wanted to investigate his case more exactly. But we are ready 
to kill him before he comes near (you).’? 16 The son of Paul’s sister heard 
about this ambush, went up and entered the barracks, and told Paul about it. 
17 Paul called one of the centurions and said, ‘Take this young man to the 
tribune, for he has something to tell him.” 4° The centurion took him, led 
him to the tribune and said, ‘The prisoner Paul called me and asked me to 
bring to you this young man, who has something to say to you.’ 1? The 
tribune took him by the hand and led him aside and asked, “What is it that 
you have to tell me?’ 7° And he said, ‘The Jews have agreed to ask you to 
send Paul down to the Council early in the morning in order to learn something 
more exact about him. 71 But do not listen to them! For more than forty 
men are lying in ambush for him and they have vowed neither to eat nor 
drink until they have killed him. Now they are ready, waiting for your 
consent.’ ?? The tribune now dismissed the young man, commanding him 
to tell no one ‘that you have related this to me’. 7° And he called two 
centurions and said ‘Get two hundred soldiers ready to march to Caesarea, 
along with seventy horsemen and two hundred lightly armed men, by 9 
o’clock tonight’, ?* and to provide donkeys for Paul to ride and take him 
safely to Felix the governor. ?5 Meanwhile he wrote a letter with the follow- 
ing contents: 7°. ‘Claudius Lysias to his Excellency the governor Felix, 
greetings! *7 This man whom the Jews had seized and were about to kill I 
rescued, coming upon them with the guard, since I learned he is a Roman. 
28 And since I wanted to learn the reason for which they accused him, I 
brought him into their Council. *? I found him accused on account of con- 
troversial questions of their law, but no charge deserving of death or prison. 
30 When it was reported to me that there would be a plot against the man I 
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immediately sent him to you, and have asked his accusers to appear before 
you against him.’ °! The soldiers now took Paul according to orders and 
brought him to Antipatris by night. °? On the following day they let the 
horsemen go on with him, and returned to the barracks. ** These horsemen 
came to Caesarea and delivered the letter to the governor and presented Paul 
also to him. °* When he had read the letter and had asked from what 
province he was, and learned that he came from Cilicia, he said, °° ‘I will 
hear you when your accusers have arrived.’ He commanded him to be guarded 
in the praetorium of Herod. 
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VERSE 12: ‘The Jews! hatched a plot’? by binding? themselves with the 
oath ‘I will be cursed if... °. Zw¢ od with subjunctive: Bl.-Debr. § 383, 2. 

VERSE 13: cuvwpocia*: a synonym of suotpopt. More than forty fanatics” 
are thus determined to kill Paul. But for this he has to be lured out from the 
barracks. 

VERSE 14: oftives (see Bl.-Debr. § 293, 3 also appendix) actually intro- 
duces a main sentence here. The fact that the scribes° are not mentioned 
does not prove that the conspirators turned only to the Sadducees.’ undevög 
yevoauo8at: thus fasting in the strictest form: a sign that for them it was 
completely serious.® 

VERSE 15: éupavioate: ‘communicate officially’ (Bauer, Wb 510f.).? 
werrovtag Staywvaoxery axotBEotepov: “as people who wish to understand 


1 9348 L & improve with ‘some of the Jews’; v. 13 however explains the general 
statement. 

2 How Beg. IV 290 comes to the assertion that in LXX ovotpogh (‘meeting’) appears 
to be synonymous with ovvwocta (which does not occur in LXX at all) and évéS¢ea is not 
evident. The meaning ‘riot’ or ‘insurrection’ will not be present here. 

3 Sce Bill. II 767; IV 293-333. Cf. Jerome de vir. ill. 2. 

4 93*5 syt replace the expression by dvabswatiaavtes éxutods probably because they 
understood the text like Overbeck 406: ‘the plot originated from Judaism in general, forty 
men pledged themselves to carry it out.’ 

5 ‘After mAclwv ... before numbers “than” is omitted’: Bl.-Debr. $ 185, 4. 

6 They are named in Lk. 22.52; Acts 4.23; 25.15; see also Mt. 21.23; 26.3, 47; 
27.1, 3, 12, 20. 

7 According to Sanh. 82a the Sanhedrin ought not to support such zealots: Bill. II 
767. 

8 The supposition that if the plot failed they would have to starve is in error: the 
rabbis knew how one gets out of such a vow. 

9 Also 23.22; 24.1; 25.1, 15; here =‘to render a report’. 
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his case more exactly’; this appears to agree with the wishes of the tribune.’ 
m0 Tod xTA.: thus the council will not be blamed. The awkward formulation 
is replaced by a more polished one in the Western text.” 

VERSE 16: Where Paul’s nephew learns about the ambush (which in one 
of the narrow streets of Jerusalem offered prospects of success) is not re- 
ported.? Schlatter conjectures, ‘In their bold defiance the conspirators had 
not been sufficiently careful to keep their plan a secret’ (280). Edersheim has a 
different conjecture (Jewish Society and Life, 227). Luke describes Paul’s 
custody as so light that he can receive visitors without question. That he 
was fettered to a soldier with a chain (so Overbeck 407) is not here presumed: 
the nephew can indeed tell him the secret message. 

VERSE 17: The narrative continues in the broadest style, increasing the 
suspense. The young man cannot go of himself directly to the commandant; 
a sergeant-major whom Paul—one might almost say—details for the duty, 
takes him there. 

VERSE 18: The centurion carries out orders and reports. Luke easily 
varies his expressions: &mayyetAat tt in v. 17—tı AxAñoa here; in v. 19 again 
ATAYYELAKL. 

VERSE 19: The tribune (Schlatter translates ‘colonel’ but our military 
ranks do not exactly correspond to the Roman) takes the young mant by the 
hand— never was a tribune so amiable’: Loisy 840. avaywonaas xar idiav: 
the tribune acts as if he already knew that it is a matter of strict secrecy. 

VERSE 20: ot "Jovdator (the young man himself is one: this shows it is 
really the author speaking [Loisy 841]) as in v. 12 is again at first general: 
here the conspirators and the Sanhedrin are meant.—Luke cannot simply 
repeat the whole story schematically. ouveßevro: ‘have come to an agreement’, 
cf. Lk. 22.5. «üpıov: this is a new detail added. Luke thinks of the scene as 
occurring in the afternoon. péAdAwv despite good evidence is to be rejected 
in favour of uédov;> the Sanhedrin allegedly wants to ascertain the facts 
exactly (&xptBéorepov for the positive). 


1 Staytvaoxety is in itself a term. techn. of law (Bauer, Wb 362): the judicial decision. 
But Bauer’s translation ‘by careful investigation to bring his case to a decision’ might not 
quite do justice to the Lucan expression, which contains echoes of the yvavat &xpiBéotepov 
motif; moreover, the council does not have to decide the case at all. 

2“We pray you: (kindly) do this for us: assemble the Sanhedrin and inform the 
tribune.’ The end of the verse is expanded in 614 syP"& by: “even if we must die in the act’; 
licet oporteat ad nos mori (h). Wendt (318) correctly recognized the use of étou.or tod as 
LXX Greek. 

3 Zahn (751) conjectures that Paul’s sister was considerably older than he, perhaps 
already born before the involuntary move to Tarsus, and had remained in Palestine. Paul 
might have grown up in her house in Jerusalem from his eighth or ninth birthday. This 
little romance has been involuntarily destroyed by van Unnik’s work Tarsus or Jerusalem 
(see above on 22.3). 

+ B veavlav, N A 81 veavioxov. 

S uéddiwv B A 81, ^ov X 33; confusion of the o-sounds frequently occurs: Beg. 
III 219. 
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VERSE 21: éveSpeve rıva: to lie in wait for someone. thy &rò cov erayye- 
Atav: "your consent’.! 

VERSE 22: u£v ovv: transition to a new scene; see on 1.6, cf. 23.31. The 
tribune believes the information without question. évepévicag xTA.: transition 
to direct speech as at 1.4 and often, in order to enliven the scene (against Well- 
hausen 49, who sees an awkwardness here). V. 24 reverts to indirect speech. 

VERSE 23: The text of B presupposes two hundred heavily armed infantry, 
seventy horsemen and the two hundred enigmatic deEıoAdßoı.? dd toimne 
Hpas rs vuxtöc: the troops are ready to march from 9.0 p.m. 

VERSE 24: vrhvn: riding animals (Bauer, Wb 900), see Lk. 10.34. Knopf 
(641) seems to assume that Paul marched with the infantry to Antipatris and 
can only here mount an ass. According to Zahn (769) Paul rides on an ass or 
mule, which had to be changed in Antipatris since it could no longer keep up 
the fast pace of the cavalry on the road from there to Caesarea, unless the 
plural is to be explained to mean that Lysias also provided Paul with a 
pack animal for his baggage... 

VERSE 25: Zahn (770f. n. 66) vacillates as to whether the letter was com- 
posed in Greek or only the translation from the Latin preserved. Bauern- 
feind (260), less confidently, hopes the contents were made known to Paul. 
Wellhausen 48: Luke himself composed the letter ‘and in the process took 
into consideration the Sanhedrin session of 22.30-23.10, which in reality 
scarcely took place”.? 

VERSE 26: Karatdtog Avotiac: ‘the good old Greek name Lysias (. . . in 
v. 26 as a cognomen after the nomen gentile), and the circumstance that he 
had purchased his Roman citizenship, precludes a Latin origin’ (Zahn 770 
n. 66). xp&tıotog = egregius corresponds more or less closely to our expression 
‘Excellency’. 

VERSE 27: The commentaries commonly emphasize that the tribune has 
not entirely kept to the truth. But Luke had no reason to depict the tribune 


1 Jacquier 667: ‘une périphrase du génitif’; the possessive pronoun cóç is on the 
point of disappearing. 

2 According to Wendt (319) they are first mentioned in the seventh century in Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta 4, 1 and in the tenth century in Constantine VIL Porphyrogennetos 
(De themat. 1, 1) beside bowmen and slingers, presumably as light-armed infantry. Schlatter 
(281) has the neighbourhood of the road covered by ‘marksmen armed with slings’ and any 
sudden attack thereby thwarted—as if these marksmen could have advanced in the pitch- 
dark night in the pathless country on either side of the road at the pace of the column! 
Lake conjectures that it means two hundred led horses (!): Beg. IV 293. The Western text 
seems to speak only of one hundred horsemen and two hundred de&LoAdßor (h: pedites): 
Beg. III 221. Here the numbers areat least somewhat reduced. Beyer (137) however considers 
the high figure not entirely improbable, in view of the turbulent situation. But in this situa- 
tion of unrest the tribune would certainly not have sent half the garrison away to escort 
only one prisoner. For the rest, the Western text has undergone a novelistic expansion: 
Lysias provides the heavy protection out of anxiety that in the case of an attack on Paulhe 
may be accused of having been bribed by the Jews. 

3 For the epistolary style cf. P. Wendland, Urchr. Literaturformen,? 411f. 
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handling the truth rather freely; that would have devalued his testimony. 
Luke rather in this recapitulation of events provides the reader with the 
image which he is to retain: the general impression that the Roman State 
respected Paul’s Roman citizenship from the beginning.’ In itself podav 
öt. “Pwyatds ctv could even be related to what follows. But v. 27 corres- 
ponds to 21.31-22.29 (Paul’s speech to the people is here naturally passed 
over), v. 28 in contrast to the period from 22.30 to the present moment. 

VERSE 28f.: Astonishingly the tribune has gathered from the confusion of 
the Sanhedrin session that Paul is politically innocent and accused only be- 
cause of theological differences of opinion (cf. 18.15!). decpuot = prison. 
EyxAnwa xt.: “accusation of a crime punishable by death or imprisonment’ 
(Bauer, Wb 428). 

VERSE 30: unvußetong . . . EcecOat: for construction see Bl.-Debr. § 424: 
“When it was reported to me that an attempt would be made upon the man’s 
life’. The tribune would of course have had to send Paul to the governor in 
any case, as soon as the council claimed him for its jurisdiction. éneudea: 
epistolary aorist considered from the standpoint of the recipient. rapayysiias 
xtA: this instruction the tribune could only transmit to the accusers when 
Paul was safely out of Jerusalem; otherwise all the secrecy of the departure 
by night made no sense. Actually this detail is intended for the reader, who 
now knows how the action continues. Luke adds it in the letter for the sake 
of simplicity.’ 

VERSE 31f.: A night march of 40 miles brings all those undertaking it to 
Antipatris in the morning. The narrator makes great demands upon the poor 
infantry. Zahn (773 n. 70) accords them recognition and comfort: ‘That was an 
excellent performance for the footsoldiers, but more easily accomplished in 
the cool night of early summer than during the day.’ Unfortunately this over- 
looks the fact that Luke makes the infantry set out immediately from Anti- 
patris on the return march... Evidently he has only an inaccurate conception 
of the geography of Palestine. In reality infantry protection was requisite—if 
at all, for the conspirators were thinking of an attack in one of the narrow 
streets of Jerusalem on the following day—only in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

VERSE 33: The cavalry bring Paul along with the letter to Caesarea, after 
a further ride of 25 miles (Preuschen 136) and deliver both to the governor, 
who receives them in person. 

1 There is every reason not to forget Paul Wendland’s sentence (329) while reading 
Acts: ‘The popular narrator does not burden his memory with reminiscences, he produces 
new motifs which further the specific action of the moment, without harmonizing the details 
of the individual parts. The analysis of the plays of Sophocles has indeed taught us that the 
poet can vary the presuppositions and conditions of the action for different acts, according 
as they are effective for the characterization of the persons and for motivation.’ 

2 According to Preuschen 136 (appealing to Buttmann and Blass) two constructions 
are blended together: unvußelong por émeBovrns Ecouéevag and unvudevrog por ErreBouAnv 


uérAetv EoeoOar. 
+ Later MSS. have also added the usual salutation &£gwco: Beg. III 222. 
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VERSE 34f.: Felix immediately arranges a short hearing: he enquires about 
the accused’s home province, hears that it is Cilicia, but decides to take the 
case himself when the plaintiffs are on the spot. The governor lives in the 
‘praetorium of Herod’. The fact that Paul is lodged there makes Knopf (644) 
conclude that he was under house arrest. Loisy (848) however makes the point 
that in this palace there were also rooms for the guard and cells for the 
prisoners (cf. Phil. 1.13 and 4.22, where however it is not a question of 
Caesarea). 


Luke has developed this scene to extraordinary breadth. Its compass far 
surpasses its significance. The Jewish conspiracy is narrated precisely and with 
emphatic repetition (vv. 12f., 14 and 20f.). That the conspirators will not eat 
or drink until they have killed Paul shows the reader how desperate they are 
and hence how great is the danger for Paul. That they may have an opportunity 
for murder, the Sanhedrin is to ask the tribune to send Paul to the council for 
further investigation; on the way he is to be attacked. The Sanhedrin agrees 
to the murder plan, without the sympathy for Paul which the Pharisees had so 
lately shown asserting itself. Bauernfeind (259) speaks of the ‘breaking away 
of a small Pharisaic group’; but in the Council the Pharisees were the leading 
group. In reality the contradiction to the previous scene is easily explained if 
we remember how independently the several scenes stand side by side in Luke. 
He and his readers set store by attractive single pictures; they had not the 
slightest inclination for their critical evaluation. Hence Luke can employ a 
technique which is denied the modern historian and which is shunned even by 
modern narrators. In Chapter 25 Luke has once again employed the motif of 
the attempted murder. In his eyes the Council was filled with sucha blind rage 
—cf. the story of Stephen—that it did not shrink even from becoming accessory 
to a murder. That the tribune after the experience which he has just had with 
this board would scarcely have sent his prisoner back into this den of 
thieves (Wellhausen 48) is not considered; here again it is plain how loosely 
one scene is attached to another. 

The plot becomes known to a nephew of Paul—how, we may not ask; 
Luke relates circumstantially and vividly how this information by way of 
Paul and a centurion finally reaches the tribune. This Roman officer is a man 
of exemplary friendliness and courtesy: he takes the young man by the hand 
and leads him aside, so that their conversation cannot be overheard. For the 
Jews must not learn that their purpose has been discovered; otherwise they 
will devise a new murder plan. Then the anonymous nephew disappears 
again. Bauernfeind (259) thinks that if he originated from Christian fantasy, 


1 A trial could be held in the accused’s province, in the province of the crime, or in 
the one where he had been captured.—rolac does not refer to the distinction between 
imperial and senatorial provinces (so Wendt 321) but = <voc¢, which is usually used only 
substantivally: Bl.-Debr. § 298, 2. 
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he would have been made a Christian. But Luke has—rightly—avoided 
touching on the ticklish theme of the attitude of the Jerusalem community 
towards Paul’s trial. 

Luke skilfully makes the murder plan the occasion for the tribune to 
send his prisoner quickly and secretly to the governor. Loisy (839ff.) correctly 
pointed out that the tribune had to send the Roman citizen Paul to Caesarea 
in any case when the Jewish authorities claimed for themselves the right to 
pass sentence on the prisoner: for such questions he was not competent. But 
in that this transfer of the prisoner is coupled with the conspiracy, a dreary 
matter of routine is transformed into a narrative full of breathless suspense; 
at the same time Luke could thus present the intervention of the Roman 
authorities on Paul’s behalf in the brightest light. For the transfer of the 
prisoner by night half the Roman garrison is detailed (many commentators 
consider this a realistic description!), and constrained to a forced march which 
is not made any more tolerable by Wendt’s conjecture (321) that they would 
have marched on into the forenoon. In reality (as Preuschen 136 already saw) 
the distance from Jerusalem to Antipatris was not exactly known to the author. 
So he makes the infantry start their return march immediately. More import- 
ant than such realistic corrections is the recognition of what Luke here brings 
before the reader’s eyes: now Rome is saving the Apostle’s life for the third 
time already (21.32f., in the Temple, 23.10 in the Sanhedrin)! How favour- 
ably it judges him comes out in the tribune’s accompanying letter: he explains 
the proceedings before the council exactly as Luke wants it: Paul—the Roman 
citizen!—has done nothing which merited death or prison. His conflict with 
the Jews is rooted solely in inner-Jewish differences such as those between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Accordingly Paul is exonerated by the highest 
representative of Rome who has as yet had anything to do with his trial. 

The short hearing by Felix (preparation for the trial to come in 24.1 ff.) 
shows this governor as an impartial and correctly-acting official. Anyone who 
simply presupposes in Luke the portrait of Felix painted by Tacitus and 
Josephus misinterprets the scene. Felix has the prisoner immediately brought 
before him, takes cognizance of the documents, and after a brief cross- 
examination decides to take over the trial himself. Paul is shown to his 
quarters—in this situation he cannot ask for more. 

But this scene fulfils yet another purpose. The highest Jewish authority 
—as here becomes evident—is not concerned with Paul on a merely informa- 
tive level; it is bent on a regular accusation, Its nature will only become clear 
in the sequel. Thus all the characters in the action have taken their positions: 
Rome (represented by the tribune and Felix) as the benevolent protecting 
power, the council as the enemy resolved to stop at nothing. Between the two 
stands Paul. What will become of him? 
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1 Now after five days the High Priest Ananias came down with some of the 
elders and an advocate Tertullus. They presented to the governor evidence 
against Paul. ? When Paul had been called, Tertullus began the charge with 
the following words: ‘Since we have achieved much peace through you and 
since reforms have been effected in favour of this people through your pro- 
vision at alltimes and in all places, we recognize it, most excellent Felix, with 
all gratitude. * That I may not weary you further, I ask you to hear us 
briefly in your kindness. ° For we have found this man to be a pestilent 
fellow and a provoker of riots against all Jews throughout the world and a 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazoreans. ° He has also sought to defile the 
Temple. Him we arrested. 8 From him you will yourself, if you examine him 
concerning all these things, learn why we accuse him.’ ° The Jews also joined 
in the attack, saying that it was so. 1° Paul however answered when the 
governor nodded to him, ‘Since I know that you have for many years been a 
judge for this people I begin my defence with good cheer. 14 You may 
ascertain that it is not more than twelve days since I came up to Jerusalem 
to worship. 1% And neither in the Temple did they find me disputing against 
anyone or instigating a riot of the people, nor in their synagogues, nor in the 
city. 1? Also they cannot prove to you that of which they now accuse me. 
14 But this I admit to you: according to that “Way”, which these persons call 
a sect, I serve the God of our fathers, believing everything written in the law 
and the prophets, 4° having the hope in God which these also themselves 
await, that there will be a resurrection of the righteous and the unrighteous. 
16 On that account I also exercise myself to have a clear conscience toward 
God and man in all things. 17 After many years I have come here to bring 
alms for my people and offerings.!® While I was so engaged they found me 
purified in the Temple, not with a mob oratumult— 1° some Jews from (the 
province of) Asia, who ought to be before you and accuse me if they had any- 
thing against me. 7° Or let these men themselves say what crime they found 
when I stood before the council, 71 other than that one sentence which I 
shouted as I stood among them, “On account of the resurrection of the dead 
am I brought before you today for trial.””’? ?? But Felix, who was accurately 
informed about the ‘Way’, put them off, saying, ‘When the tribune Lysias 
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comes down I will decide your case.’ ** He commanded the centurion to 
keep him in custody, but to permit him liberties and not prevent any of his 
friends from serving him. 


Bibliography: 
Williams 252-6; Conzelmann 131-3; G. Stahlin 293-7; C. R. Bowen, ‘Paul’s 
Collection and the Book of Acts’, JBL 42 (1923), 49-59; H. F. Folsom, ‘Paul’s 
Collection for the Jerusalem Christians’ (diss.), Southern Baptist Theol. 
Seminary, 1949; C. H. Buck, Jr., ‘The Collection for the Saints’, HTR 43 
(1950), 1-29. 


VERSE 1: ‘After five days’: since Paul’s arrival in Caesarea.’ xatéBy 
means the arrival of the Jewish delegation in Caesarea.” $nroposg: a lawyer 
familiar with Roman and Jewish law.? olrıvec refers to the entire Jewish 
delegation. &upavilw til xarà tivog: to lodge a complaint with somebody 
against someone. 

VERSE 2: xAn&vrog (without «òtoð B; BI.-Debr. § 423, 6): Paul is meant.* 
Hebato xatnyooetv: both the speech of accusation and the defence keep to a 
customary outline (Preuschen 137).° morg: moAdc at the beginning of a 
speech (see v. 10) or a document similar to an address (Hebr. 1.1) was par- 
ticularly favoured.® elojvyns: Felix had indeed (Josephus, Bell. II 253-63) 
had many Ayotat’ crucified and had suppressed disorder. But only a captatio 
benevolentiae—common at the outset of an address—could assert that he had 
given the Jewish people peace (or: salvation) and reforms (Stop8oucta [Bauer, 
Wb 394]; the later reading is xaropdwuare: ordered conditions) and applaud 
his concern (rpövore).® za &dver tobte: the Jewish people which here, by and 
before a heathen, is not called Axos (cf. v. 17). 

VERSE 3: T&VTYN).. . TaVTAYGD... mkoy: the paronomasia beloved of the 
orators (Bl.-Debr. § 488, 1) which Hebr. 1.1 also shows, ‘in every way and 


1 So Overbeck 410, Preuschen 137, Wendt 322, Loisy 848, Bauernfeind 261. 

2Loisy doubts that the High Priest accompanied them (849); the later reading 
(H L P S) ‘with the elders’ makes the entire council appear. 

3 Loisy 849: evidence for this usage Bauer, Wb 1458. 

“In the papyri the report of court cases often begins with a genitive absolute; 
P. Oxy. 1204. 13 xAnBévtog IThoutápxov (the accused)... eine ’Iolöwpog (his lawyer): 
Beg. 1V 297. 

5 On the other hand it is wrong when Preuschen calls them ‘rhetorical exercises in 
style’; they are very ingeniously devised for the purposes in view. 

6 E. Schwartz, NGG 1907, 294 and Beg. II 492f. offer further examples. 

7 The Anotal mentioned by Josephus were originally religious freedom fighters; but 
with time it became ever more difficult to tell where the religious partisan ceased and the 
outright robber began. 

8 Stephan Lösch (TAQ 112 (1931), 306-14) has demonstrated that the mention of the 
elonvn, Stopdunara (‘re-establishment of law’) and the (secularized) mpévorx (‘provid- 
ence’!) belong to the rhetorical technique of such addresses; cf. II Macc. 4.6 &vev Baotdixg 
mpovolag Köbvaroy elvan tvyetv etphvns, quoted by W. K. L. Clarke, Beg. II 75. 
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every place’, belongs to what precedes. anodeyducba ‘we acknowledge’ (with- 
out an object; what is meant is the efforts of Felix). xeatiate: see on 23.26. 
uetà ngong ebyapıoriac: translate for example: ‘This we acknowledge with 
all thankfulness.’ 

VERSE 4: &yxörto in the sense of ‘weary’ points to LXX:! so sy and arm. 
ouvrönwg: Preuschen quotes Lucian, bis accus. 26: ‘But in order not to make 
a long speech, since much time has already elapsed, I shall begin with the 
accusation.’ The following is only the quintessence of an actual address. 
emterxeta: the kindness—this expression also is only a polite phrase. 

VERSE Sf.: ebpövres: cf. Lk. 23.2 in the accusation against Jesus; the 
passion story of Jesus is often echoed. Luke shows that as it happened to the 
Master so too with the disciple. Aoınös as an abusive term for an evil man 
already in Demosthenes XXY .80.? otacetc: ‘riot’. The expression is intended 
to create in the governor the impression of a political seditio (Preuschen 137). 
Paul is the mpwtootkétn¢—‘instigator’, ‘ringleader’—of the Nazorean? 
‘faction’, ‘sect’ (atoeotc here, v. 14 and 28.22 with an unfavourable nuance). 

VERSE 6: Properly the main sentence ought to come now: ‘Him we have 
seized.” Instead of this Luke, breaking the construction, has added a further 
relative clause. ôç xal... dv xal: see 1.3. The Jewish xoıyöw is here replaced 
before Gentiles by BeßrAow (Beg. IV 299). The reproach of (merely attempted) 
desecration of the Temple falls into the background; it is mentioned again 
only in 25.8. 

VERSE 8: If the governor questions Paul (avaxpivw as at 4.19; 12.19; 
28.18), he will be able to learn from him everything about which the Jews 
accuse him.* The idea that Paul under questioning will have to confess 
everything allows the speech to come to a conclusion. 

17hWb IN 855 n. 1: with reference to Job 19.2, Isa. 43.23. Strictly the verb means 
‘to restrain’. It could therefore also be translated ‘in order not to delay you in your business 
of government’—see Preuschen 137. 

2 The word %oruöc occurs already in I Sam. 25.25 LXX. A relationship to the inter- 
polated decree of I Macc. 15.21 (so Wendt 323) cannot be proven; see on 9.2. 

3 See above on 22.8. 

“That the governor would learn everything about which the Jews accused Paul 
when he questioned him seemed to the Western text (found among others in (E) e gig p sy” 
Chrys) so foolish that it referred map” oð to Lysias and accordingly rewrote vv. 6-8: 
‘whom we seized and wanted to judge according to our law’ (use of Jn. 18.3172). ‘The 
tribune Lysias however interfered’ (so mapeAOwv according to Beg. IV 299) ‘and took 
him away with great force out of our hands (v. 8), commanding his accusers to come to 
you.” Holtzmann (141) considered this text genuine, because Lucan expressions are present; 
Loisy (854) because it contradicts the Lucan presentation and therefore betrays a source. 
Preuschen (138) read out of it not only an original arrest of Paul by the Temple police, but 
also a subsequent session of the council disrupted by Lysias! In reality xeXeboag xtA 
refers to 23.30 and the preceding ‘with great force’ to 23.29 in the Western text (¢¢nyayov 
adtdov udrtc tH Bla). That is, the Western text presupposes the same chain of events as the 
normal text. It has only falsely assumed (influenced by xelvwv ue 23.3 and xolvouat 23.6) 
that Lysias brought Paul to the council not merely for information but rather for a trial. The 


idea that Tertullus appealed to Lysias as a witness derives from 24.22. There is therefore no 
trace here of a special source. The usual text, correctly understood, is quite straightforward. 
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VERSE 9: auvenedevro (cf. LXX Ps. 3.7; Deut. 32.27): ‘they joined in the 
attack’. ‘But also the Jews’: Tertullus is not thought of as one (Loisy 849). 

VERSE 10; vevo tuvi: to nod to someone. èx rroAA@v (see on v. 2) étaiv (cf. 
Tacitus Ann. XII 54): ‘A conventional expression without historical value’ 
(Beg. IV 300).? &roAoyotpau: cf. 26.1, 24. It isthe real catchword of these last 
chapters. 

VERSE 11: ‘Since you can learn’ alludes to ‘you can learn for yourself’ 
in v. 8.‘... that for me no more than’ (‘after mActwv before numerals “than” 
is omitted’: Bl.-Debr. § 185, 4) ‘twelve days are (passed) from the (day) (on 
which)’: Paul counts only the days spent in Jerusalem: Schlatter 285 n.? 
aveByy of the arrival in Jerusalem, like xareßn 24.1 of the arrival in Caesarea: 
Overbeck 415. Paul was only twelve days ‘in the country’—how can he have 
created a revolution? That in addition he spent some of these days in custody 
is not here taken into consideration—Luke does not dwell upon such trifles. 
rpooxuvnowv: Paul came only as a devout pilgrim to Jerusalem! 

VERSE 12: edpdv we: is the verb presupposed as far as rörıv. The real 
charge against which Paul defends himself is that of or&ceıc. Paul neither 
spoke with anyone in the Temple—as an alleged agitator—nor led an insur- 
rection, an éxiotactg (cf. II Macc. 6.3) öyàov, nor did he appear in the 
synagogues or in the city. 

VERSE 13: The opponents cannot prove their accusations now advanced 
by Tertullus. Paul has accordingly answered the charge of v. 5. xtvodvta 
otécetc—admittedly only for Jerusalem. 


1 Zahn (777), comparing Acts 6.15, considers the addition in sy"™* to be the Western 
text. That Paul answers ‘statum divinum assumens’ is clearly an expansion which agrees 
with the later legendary picture of Paul. To the term xpıryv E Y 614 gig have further added 
dlxatov, because to them the captatio benevolentiae seemed too meagre. Luke’s captatio 
benevolentiae, contained in the ev@uuwe (cf. 27.22, 25f.), does not degenerate into such 
mendacious flattery. On the other hand we may not simply register here the image of Felix 
which Tacitus Hist. V 9 indicates with the words per omnem saevitiam ac libidinem ius 
regium servili ingenio exercuit. Felix was certainly a brutal and unscrupulous upstart. But 
Luke here had still no reason to characterize him unfavourably. 

2 First day: arrival in Jerusalem (21.17); second day: negotiation with James and 
the elders (21.18); third - ninth days: the seven days of purification (21.27); tenth day: 
Paul before the council (22.30); eleventh day: discovery of the plot (23.12); twelfth day: 
transfer to Caesarea (23.32). Since this transfer begins about 9 o’clock at night, but the 
beginning of the day is set after the Jewish manner at 6 o'clock in the evening, the day of 
the transfer is the twelfth, even if Paul did not spend all of it in Jerusalem. 

This explanation of Schlatter’s is in our opinion the best, and to be preferred to that 
of B. Weiss according to whom the author has simply added together the seven days in 
21.27 and the five days in 24.1. Wendt (325) seeks to get out of difficulty by having Paul 
arrested on the fifth day of the Nazirate. But this does not fit 21.27 and the regulation 
requiring sprinkling with the water of purification on the third and seventh day. Paul 
certainly did not go into the Temple more often than was absolutely necessary. According 
to Zahn (778f.) Paul counts only the days which he has spent as a Jew among Jews (!). But 
since this produces too short a period, he must then count in the two days of the journey 
from Caesarea. This is a tortuous apologetic. In reality only days come into the reckoning 
on which Paul was free and could do what his opponents averred. This however would 
yield only nine days. 
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VERSE 14: Now he takes up the accusation npwrootam» . . . alpécewe. 
He concedes his membership of the 6866 (contemptuously called a ‘sect’ by 
his opponents). But in so doing he serves (Aatpevw as in 27.23) the ‘paternal 
God’, i.e. ‘God of the fathers’ translated into Gentile Greek, and believes 
everything xata tov vópov (xara rıcanin Hellenistic Greek replace the genitive: 
Bl.-Debr. § 224, 1)? xal... èv totç moopytats yeypayuévaæ. The prepositions 
are readily interchanged: xat&... èv. Paul does not go into the npwrootarng 
of v. 5 in any special way. 

VERSE 15: éArida; here the hope of the resurrection of the righteous and 
the unrighteous—before the governor there is no mention of that of the 
Messiah.? «brot oŬtor: ‘these themselves’; Bauer, Wb 1183 s.v. obroclal. 

VERSE 16: év tout@: usually explained as ‘for this reason’ (Bauer, Wb 
1183).* xal adtéc: see on 1.3. Because judgement is bound up with the 
resurrection Paul strives to have a blameless conscience (cf. Phil. 1.10). 
di& mavtds stands emphatically at the end. For ouvetönoıs see p. 637 n. 5. 

VERSE 17: du” räv mActévev: “after many years’; this frankly does not 
square with a visit to Jerusalem at 18.22.° &Xenuoobvac® nowqnowv: it is only 
because we know about Paul’s great collection from his letters that we recog- 
nize an allusion to it here; for Luke’s readers that was not possible. That the 
collection was intended only for the Christian community and not for ‘his 
people’ is likewise an obstacle which cannot be removed if we are looking 
here for absolutely reliable historical statements. The xpoogopat cannot 
properly be the Nazirite sacrifices, since Paul could not foresee these:’ 
Holtzmann 142. 

VERSE 18f.: But Ev alg edpdv pe Hyvicuévovy (cf. 21.24, 26, in contrast to 
the alleged BeByrodv of v. 6) proves that nevertheless they are meant. où peta 
dyAou xal Bopüßov, ‘not with a crowd and turmoil’—the expression otaotc 
is avoided. tivéc de: the subject of cSpov. The de expresses the antithesis which 


1 E.g. Sophocles, Antigone (Dindorf-Merkler) 838. 

2 Contrast Loisy 558: Paul is the perfect Jew, who regards even the Halakah accord- 
ing to the law as binding. But Luke always emphasizes the agreement with the Scriptures 
and not with the Halakah. 

3 According to Josephus Bell. I 163; Ant. XVIII 14 the Pharisees believed only in a 
resurrection of the righteous. 

4 Since doxö is often combined with èv to indicate that in which a man ‘exercises’ 
himself, &v tovt could anticipate the following infinitive, like ele roßro in 26. 16.—Jacquier 
684: ‘dans cet état d’esprit’ or (supplying xp6vw) ‘in this interval till the resurrection’. 
Both interpretations are improbable. 

5 There is no indication in the text that many years have passed since the last collec- 
tion journey—Nestle refers in the margin to 11.29. See above pp. 68ff. 

6 Bill. IV 536-58 (‘Die altjiidische Privatwohltatigkeit’); H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigkeit 
und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum, 1939. 

7 Spitta (270) finds ‘in the words rpoopopas Ev als elp6v ue Ayvioukvov &v ro lepi at 
24.17, 18, which look back to 21.24-6,’ ‘a very noteworthy addition of the redactor’. 
Jüngst 184f. has also rejected npooxuvncwv in vv. 11, 14c-16 and 20-21. So also J. Weiss 
45f., for whom, as for O. Holtzmann, only the ‘mention of the collection’ inspires con- 
fidence! Hilgenfeld (Zw7h 1896, 536ff.) equally deletes vv. 17-21. 
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is not pursued (Zahn 781), that it was not Paul but the Jews from Asia Minor 
who fomented a OdpuBoc. From the fact that these witnesses are not present 
Paul draws the conclusion that they could not give evidence: ‘They ought to 
appear before you and make an accusation if they have anything against 
me.’! This deals with 21.27-34—cf. O6pußog there. 

VERSE 20f.: Now Paul turns to 23.2-10: ‘or these here’—the Jerusalem 
delegation—‘ought to say what crime they found when I stood before the 
council, other than . . .’* rept pike rabrng pwvyjc: “on account of this one 
sentence’ (cf. Bl.-Debr. § 292). This confession of the Pharisaic belief (as 
Luke conceives it) was certainly no crime. With this demonstration of his 
Jewish orthodoxy Paul concludes his speech. 

VERSE 22: &vaßķň^w: legal term. techn., ‘adjourn’: Bauer Wb 92, who 
translates ‘to intimate to them the decision to adjourn’. axpiBéotepov: ‘very 
precisely’ (Beg IV 304). 6605 again = ‘Christianity’. Whence Felix learned his 
precise information (cf. 25.10) we are not informed. This knowledge is here 
mentioned as the motive for the adjournment. etxac Hellenistic for the 
classical einov. örav...xaraß?, naturally from Jerusalem, which however is 
not named (cf. 18.22).? Staywvwdoxw: to give the decision. 

VERSE 23: Paul remains in custody, but with &veoıc= ‘with liberties’ ;* 
moreover ‘his friends’ may serve him without restriction.’ 


The speeches of Tertullus and Paul do not offer any original text—they 
are much too short for that. Earlier scholars like Spitta (270,) Jüngst (184f.), 
Hilgenfeld (Zw7h 1896, 536ff.), Clemen (Paulus I, 315), J. Weiss (45f.), Well- 
hausen (50), Preuschen (137) and Loisy (854) assumed that here we have a 
source which has been worked over. Wendt (321f. n.), Bauernfeind (262) and 
Dibelius (Studies 7) went further and ascribed both speeches in form and 
content to the author of the book. 


1 The optative (classically incorrect: Bl.-Debr. § 385, 2) reduces the possibility 
latent in the conditional clause.—According to Jacquier 685 the de marks the contrast 
between the Jews of Asia Minor and the Jerusalem delegation, which did not find him etc. 

2 Here h stands as if &Mo &dtxnue preceded it. 

3 Felix’s knowledge of Christianity, which is here affirmed, does not betray any 
source (against Wendt 328), but is assumed by the author to explain the adjournment.— 
This is an adjournment ad Kalendas Graecas. Dibelius (Studies 7): ‘The scene concludes 
in the same way as the similar argument between Antipater and Nicholaos before the 
emperor ...: the matter is adjourned. The speeches are thus really intended for the 
reader.’ 

4 &yeoıs= custodia liberior, Beg. IV 304 against Jacquier. Here also of Stor is ex- 
plained with reference to 4.23 as ‘friends’. What is meant is not ‘relatives’, whom Ramsay 
and Zahn immediately bring on the scene, but rather the Christians. 

5 According to Zahn (783) Paul enjoyed visits from his friends, his sister and his 
nephew, his walks in a ‘courtyard laid out with gardens’, and if he wished, a bath, during 
which his chains were removed for half an hour . . . This description is modelled on Josephus 
Ant. XVIII 204 where Agrippa’s imprisonment in Rome is described.—td8:0¢ = ‘a relative 
or friend’: Moulton 89f. Felix cannot very well designate the Christians otherwise. 
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The detailed exposition (see notes to vv. 6-8, 17 and 22) has shown that 
references to sources in this section are either entirely questionable or simply 
do not remove the real difficulties because of which they were assumed. On 
the other hand all our troubles are removed if, with Wendt, Bauernfeind and 
Dibelius, we resolutely interpret the speeches as Lucan compositions. 

The scene in Chapter 24 is distinguished from all the other ‘apologies’ in 
Acts by the fact that it makes Paul and his opponents engage in dialogue 
before the representative of Rome. First the plaintiffs, the Jews. The High 
Priest remains a silent figure. For the Jews the lawyer Tertullus is the sole 
spokesman. His speech is ‘a masterpiece of... exquisite rhetorical artistry’, 
as Stephan Lösch (7hQ 112 (1931) 317) has demonstrated. By its captatio 
benevolentiae, in proportion—three verses out of seven !—unusually broadly de- 
veloped, it makes the reader immediately familiar with the atmosphere of such 
a trial (Dibelius, Studies 171). Through vv. 2-4 Luke allows us to detect that 
Tertullus knows his trade and is a dangerous opponent. Wellhausen’s remark 
‘the orator makes no use of his eloquence’ is ill-advised; Luke is much too 
clever to show the adroitness of the lawyer in the handling of the actual 
accusation. To bring the Apostle through to victory in the face of a detailed 
and finely structured accusation would have been possible (if at all) only in a 
much longer reply by Paul, and such a speech would have shattered the pro- 
portions of the chapter and required discussion of concrete details which in the 
course of the trial Luke more and more allows to disappear. Moreover the 
whole would have been love’s labour lost, to the extent that the result would 
have appeared no different—adjournment of the trial for an indefinite period. 
Tertullus naturally flatters Felix—that every reader knew. But Luke would not 
have given so much space to it if he had wanted like Tacitus or Suetonius to 
depict Rome’s representative as a degenerate and unscrupulous rascal. The 
accusation proper falls into two parts: 1. Paul is the champion of the Nazorean 
sect, who everywhere instigates riots among the diaspora Jews and thereby 
proves himself a ‘ pestilence’ to society; 2. he has sought to defile the Temple. 
Such an accusation can in itself be verified by witnesses or by the confession 
of the accused. Tertullus makes use of both: he concludes by expressing the 
confidence that by an interrogation of Paul Felix will achieve a confession on 
all counts. The speech is thus quickly and elegantly ended. The witness motif 
is pushed through just as quickly: the members of the delegation step forward 
as the witnesses. 

Now Paul gets the word from Felix. The mighty man—such a governor 
in his province was almost like an independent king, a demigod—does not 
speak: he only nods to the accused. 

Paul too begins with a captatio benevolentiae (Luke was realistic enough 
not to exempt his hero from such a custom), but it is a very moderate one. 
Felix has already been ‘for many years a judge for this people’; he therefore 
knows the circumstances. Paul consequently defends himself with confidence. 
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The Apostle first comes to grips with the accusation of otacetc. Luke 
has been very clever here. Paul demonstrates that in the few days of his 
presence in Jerusalem he has nowhere appeared as a speaker, neither in the 
Temple, nor in the synagogues nor in the city. His opponents cannot prove 
their assertions to the contrary. Paul concedes—and with this he comes to 
the next point—that he serves the ‘paternal God’ according to the ‘Way’. 
We see here why Luke so readily uses the concept of the ‘Way’; this concept 
describes the new religion of Jesus as an entity in itself and yet does not 
divorce it from Judaism: indeed it is strongly reminiscent of such OT expres- 
sions as ‘the ways of the Lord’, which represented Judaism as the beloved 
true religion. This way has not led Paul out of Judaism: he believes everything 
in the law and the prophets (in 26.22 this will become even clearer). For the 
Christian Luke the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah are predicted 
everywhere in the Scriptures (cf. Luke 24.27!). Here also this thought stands 
in the background. But as in 23.6 only the general resurrection hope is 
emphasized; its beginning in Christ is not specially mentioned. Hence Paul 
can say he has the same hope as his opponents. Because Paul awaits the 
resurrection of everyone (and with it the judgement!), he strives to have a good 
conscience before God and man. With this sentence he prepares the way for 
the third point about which he will speak: the alleged desecration of the 
Temple. Paul the pilgrim came after many years to bring alms for his people 
and offerings—the readers know of the Nazirate, and that is sufficient for 
Luke. Engaged in this pious action he, a man just ‘purified’ (again only the 
readers, who know 21.24ff., understand this expression), was found in the 
Temple by some Jews from Asia Minor, who are now not present and thus 
cannot testify to anything. This point of accusation is consequently of no 
account. The Jews present can only testify that Paul as a Pharisee confessed 
the resurrection of the dead. Thus at the end there sounds once again the 
theme which links Judaism and Christianity and emphasizes their essential 
unity. 

Both parties have spoken. Now comes the decision: Felix does not up- 
hold the complaint, but announces his decision to adjourn. This he does 
because he is very accurately informed about the ‘Way ’. Until he has heard 
Lysias, the sentence is postponed. Paul goes into more lenient custody. 
He has won a victory, although admittedly not a complete one. This is the 
impression Luke wants the reader to carry away. For—and with this our 
section takes its place in a larger context—this is the second of those four 
appearances in which Paul after his apology has his innocence attested by the 
judge concerned (cf. 23.29; 25.18f.; 26.31f.). Luke could calmly allow the 
tribune to proclaim the Apostle’s political harmlessness, because his testimony 
is effective only for the readers and not for the course of the trial. Festus and 
Agrippa again can declare Paul innocent because he has already appealed to 
Caesar and their decisions can have no further influence on the case—Paul 
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stands already before another judge. Here on the contrary such a declaration 
by Felix is not possible. If—as one would properly expect in view of his 
exact knowledge of Christianity!—he were to pronounce that Paul deserved 
neither death nor prison, then he would have to set him free. But Felix did 
not set him free. Hence Luke here had to be content with a compromise 
solution: adjournment and an alleviation of the imprisonment. 

Paul does not speak to the charge that he is the leader of the Nazoreans 
—Luke has nothing against having Paul considered the representative of 
Christianity. For in these chapters it is not simply a matter of Paul the man 
but of the cause of Christ. The new faith—this is here again emphasized—is 
not a treason to the old. The hope of resurrection is the bond which holds the 
two together. That the Sadducees do not believe in the resurrection means 
only that it is a question within the Jewish faith in which Rome need not 
interfere, no matter where it breaks out. Thus—tacitly and indirectly—the 
question of the otacets in the diaspora is also dealt with. 

What Luke actually learned about Paul’s trial under Felix can only be 
conjectured. The most natural assumption is that a Jewish delegation with 
the lawyer Tertullus presented itself in Caesarea, but had to be satisfied with 
an adjournment. That Luke from such a notice could have created so colour- 
ful a story is the secret of his great art. 


60 
ACTS 24:24-27 
FELIX AND PAUL 


24 After some days Felix appeared with Drusilla his wife, a Jewess, and had 
Paul summoned, and he listened to him concerning the faith in Jesus Christ. 
25 But when he spoke about righteousness and continence and the coming 
judgement, Felix became afraid and answered, ‘For now you can go; at an 
opportune time I will have you called again.’ 7° At the same time he was 
also hoping Paul would give him money. For this reason he frequently sent 
for him and conversed with him. 7?’ But when the two-year period was over, 
Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus. Desiring to do the Jews a favour, 
Felix left Paul a prisoner. 


Bibliography: 


Lake, ‘The Proconsulship of Festus’, Beg. V, 1933, 464-7; Williams 250-2; 
Conzelmann 133; Stahlin 292f. 


VERSE 24: maoayevouevoc: Felix goes to that part of the praetorium where 
the prisoners lay (Wendt 329).! obv ApouctAdy: she was the youngest daughter 
of Agrippa I, born around A.D. 37.? +7 (Sta yuvaızt: {Sia is unemphatic and is 
not intended to allude to the questionable character of this marriage (Moulton 
90). ouan `Iovðgig: seems to provide the motive for Drusilla’s interest in 
(the pious Jew!) Paul.” Yxoucev: this expresses a real interest in the Christian 
message, which Felix already knows well (v. 22). 

VERSE 25: diadeyouevou: ‘preached’ (see 17.2). Righteousness, con- 
tinence and the coming judgement are central themes in the post-apostolic 


1 According to Zahn (784) Felix had been temporarily away from Caesarea. 

2 She was the sister of Agrippa II and of Berenice (25. 13), first engaged to Antiochus 
Epiphanes of Commagene (Josephus Ant. XIX 355), then married to King Aziz of Emesa, 
who complied with the condition of circumcision; Felix through the Jewish magician 
Atomos from Cyprus (see above on 13.8) caused her to leave her husband and marry him, 
a Gentile (Jos. Ant. XX 141ff.). Her son Agrippa (and probably she herself) met his death 
in the eruption of Vesuvius in 79.—Cf. Schürer I* 555, 557, 564, 577 (ET History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus.—Harnack, Mission 11? 51 (ET The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 19087). Achelis, Das Christentum in 
den ersten drei Jahrhunderten II, 366ff. 

3 The Western text explains this: ‘who wished to see Paul and hear the word. Since he 
wanted to please her . . .’: syP"8, See on v. 27. 
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preaching.’ Here they are certainly very much to the point; moreover they 
are the reason why Felix’s leaning towards Christianity comes to an end. 
Eupoßog yevouevoc: cf. the story of Herod Antipas and the Baptist (omitted 
in the Gospel of Luke) which with its striking parallels—the king and governor 
both won their wives in breach of a previous marriage—probably served as the 
model for our passage: émoBetto tov "Iwawyy... xal ndews adtod Hxovev 
(Mk. 6.20). tò viv éyov: ‘for now’, a Hellenistic expression which also 
appears in LXX: Beg. IV 305. xatodv wetaranBwv: ‘to attain the favourable 
moment’ = ‘to find time’: Bauer Wb 1011. wetaxaretobat like petanéurreobat 
‘to have him brought’, i.e. from prison into the room where Felix dealt with 
prisoners. 

VERSE 26: yoquata xtaA.: freeing prisoners for money was forbidden by 
the Lex Julia, but nonetheless took place (Josephus Bell. II 273; Ant. XX 
215). Many commentators have concluded from this that Felix could assume 
Paul had ample funds at his disposal.” But the fact that this governor could be 
easily bribed was so well known that an author could use it as a motive 
without explanation. zuxvétepov: ‘very often’; Bl.-Debr. § 244, 1 Appendix 
considers the meaning ‘all the more frequently’ also possible here. But Lucan 
usage suggests the elative sense. 

VERSE 27: Stetina = period of two years, cf. 28.30. Here usually related to 
Paul’s imprisonment and actually so intended by Luke, who is interested only 
in Paul’s imprisonment: Harnack, Beitrdge III 25f. (ET). But this does not 
exclude the possibility that a source spoke of a two-year term of office for 
Felix; see Intro. §§ 4, 8 pp. 70f. Ilöpxıos DHotog: mentioned by Josephus 
Bell, WJ 271 and Ant. XX 182ff. Since no great scandals could be adduced 
from this able and honourable man’s term of office, Josephus has very little to 
say about him. From this it has been concluded—in our opinion incorrectly— 
that he was in office only a short time (approximately a year); he died in 
Palestine. x&pır« (this form appears in the NT only here and in Jude 4): 
Hellenistic for xapıv. gapıra xatabécban (cf. 25.9):‘to doafavour’. dedeuevov: 
‘as a prisoner’.? 


1 Preuschen (140) refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae 5: Paul preached rept &yxparelac 
xal dvaatacews; Actus Petri cum Simone 2: abstinentiam, castitatem . . . iustitiam; Acta 
Joh. 84: Satan shall be far and tyxoutelac, and Stxarocbvye. 

2 In this connection Zahn (786) and others bring in the great collection, of which Luke 
has never spoken in Acts (see on 24.17). Bauernfeind (263), Bornhäuser (Studien z. Apg. 
151), Beg. 1V 305, Schlatter (290) likewise think that Felix has heard about the collection. 
Ramsay (St. Paul 312) considers it possible that Paul’s family were reconciled with him and 
now supported him, so that he could appear as a well-to-do man (according to Ramsay 
Paul had two slaves to wait upon him!), or that Paul during the time in Caesarea came into 
an inheritance (!). 

3 Overbeck 425: ‘The custodia libera (v. 23) was changed to the militaris’—but the 
text says nothing of this. Holtzmann 143: ‘bound with a chain to the guard’. But Luke does 
not want to emphasize this feature; he is concerned to describe Paul’s condition in general. 
It is senseless to take 26.29 to mean that Paul was chained to a soldier during his speech. — 
The Western text replaces the consideration for the Jews (which Felix according to the 
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Even a critical scholar like Spitta (280ff.) considered this scene a con- 
stituent part of the ‘source’—the good source A!—and that means he thought 
to find in it an apposite tradition. Other scholars, like Jiingst, Clemen and 
Hilgenfeld—to say nothing at all of Harnack (Beiträge III 181; ET)—have 
followed him. But then the conduct of Felix—as Overbeck (422f.) already 
proved—is anything but probable. That he himself appeared in order to 
hear from Paul something about faith in the Messiah Jesus contradicts all 
Tacitus and Josephus have reported about this man. If we try—with Bauern- 
feind (263)—to get round the difficulty by seeing in the Jewess Drusilla the 
real driving force, we can indeed appeal to v. 24, also to the ‘ladies of society’ 
in Acts 17.4, 12, and finally—with Zahn (787)—to the legend of Pilate’s wife, 
but scarcely to the real Drusilla. By the fact that she broke off her marriage 
to King Aziz of Emesa and married the heathen Felix, who had a brilliant 
career in prospect, she revealed how little the Jewish religion bound her. But 
if we make curiosity the motive which impelled her, then we miss the tenor of 
the narrative. This has often happened with this section in the history of 
exegesis. 

According to v. 24 Felix manifests a real interest in the Christian pro- 
clamation. He does not come to gather information for the further progress 
of the trial or to put Paul in a generous frame of mind—anyone who assumes 
with Bauernfeind that Felix had designs on Paul’s money from the beginning 
(263) does not do justice to the evidence of the text, as Overbeck (414 n. 2) 
had already seen. But Felix’s willingness to listen has its limits: the point at 
which the sermon touched upon his own conscience. That is why he breaks 
off his visit. So far the Lucan picture of Felix is not indeed compatible with 
that presented by Tacitus and Josephus, but it is uniform. Now, however, it is 
related that he returns very often because he hopes for a lucrative bribe. 
Certainly many governors were open to bribery, and Felix probably more so 
than others. But the man who visits Paul to hear about Jesus and the man who 
visits Paul to see his money are not one and the same. The Felix who was 
partial to Paul and Christianity has disappeared, and is replaced by the Felix 
of Tacitus and Josephus (without Luke having read one line of them!). It is 
consonant with this that on his departure he leaves Paul in prison, to make the 
Jews well-disposed to himself, 

This contradiction also can admittedly be resolved by a reference to the 
unfathomable enigma of the human soul. But before we mount this heavy 


evidence of Josephus did not have) by consideration for the Jewess Drusilla (614 sy®™*: 
Beg. III 227); here it seems to be assumed that Drusilla took amiss Paul’s sermon on 
righteousness and continence. Zahn (787) on the other hand is convinced that Drusilla ‘did 
not approve of her husband’s unprincipled conduct’. When he speaks of her ‘undenied 
attachment to the Jewish faith’, he forgets that she napuBijvat... T materia vóru relOetae 
and married the Gentile Felix (Jos. Ant. XX 143), and if Zahn cannot but ‘remember Pilate’s 
wife’ that is still no proof. 
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artillery, which puts an end to all discussion, we ought to reflect that this 
contradictory portrayal becomes immediately comprehensible when we con- 
sider the major lines of Luke’s presentation. Felix was the second of the four 
great witnesses for the Apostle’s innocence. This witness was only of value 
if the governor at least to begin with was not described as the powerful but 
unscrupulous and cunning man which according to Tacitus and Josephus he 
was, but instead appeared as a correct official whose knowledge of the facts 
made him well-disposed. Hence Luke at first kept all the unfavourable features 
out of his picture, although he knew them (as v. 25 betrays and 26f. 
proves). Indeed he even ventured to go a step further and allow the Apostle 
to achieve a great success: Felix—together with his consort—is genuinely 
interested in Paul’s preaching of Christ. Paul almost succeeded in converting 
the procurator Felix, as he converted the procurator Sergius Paulus and as he 
will almost succeed in converting King Agrippa II (26.28)! 

With this however the point is reached at which the author has to swing 
the tiller over and take another tack if Paul’s further destiny is not to become 
an incomprehensible riddle (this sudden change Overbeck 414 n. 2 did not 
understand). Probably the legend of King Herod’s relationship with the 
Baptist here served him as a model. In that story also we find traits which meet 
us here: the king gladly listens to the prophet and returns again and again to 
him (notice the imperfect %xovev Mk. 6.20). But at the same time the preach- 
ing arouses his fear because it reveals his guilt. That Felix nevertheless still 
returns Luke explains not by a secret yearning for Christ, but by the 
prospect of money. Many commentators (cf. above, n. to v. 26) have honestly 
endeavoured to provide Paul with this money or at least find a reason for 
Felix’s expectations. But for the motive of extortion Luke had no need to 
explain Paul’s financial status. The governor was greedy for money, as 
governors are—that every reader understood. At the moment when Felix is 
recalled, however, this motive loses its force. The reader asks himself why 
Paul is not now finally set free, when the governor no longer has any advant- 
age from his imprisonment and is convinced of his innocence. But Felix had 
a reason for not setting Paul free, the narrator answers: he wanted to put 
himself in good standing with the Jews and therefore sacrificed the man 
who was recognized as innocent. Paul would have been set free if the matter 
had gone according to law and justice and the base egoism of the judge had 
not held the upper hand. 

We have referred in the Introduction (§ 4,8) to the possibility that in the 
tradition used by Luke what was meant by Stetia was that after two years in 
office Felix was succeeded by Festus, Luke did not understand this statement 
in this way, but related it to Paul, in whose arrest alone he had any interest. 
He found an explanation for this long period of imprisonment on the assump- 
tion that Felix by delaying the trial wanted to extort a ransom. 
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ACTS 25:1-12 
THE APPEAL TO CAESAR 


1 When Festus had arrived in the province, he went up after three days to 
Jerusalem from Caesarea, ? and the chief priests and the leaders of the Jews 
laid before him denunciations against Paul and asked him ?if he would 
do them a favour and have Paul summoned to Jerusalem, intending to lie 
in ambush in order to kill him on the way. * Festus answered that Paul was 
being held in custody in Caesarea, and he himself intended to go (there) ina 
short time. ° ‘Those in authority among you,’ he said, ‘let them go down 
with me and accuse him, if the man has anything bad on his conscience.’ 
© After he had spent no more than eight or ten days among them, he went 
down to Caesarea and on the following morning he sat down on the judge’s 
seat and ordered Paul to be brought. 7 When he had appeared, the Jews who 
had come down from Jerusalem surrounded him, bringing forward many 
serious charges which they could not prove, ® while Paul defended himself: 
‘I have committed no crime either against the law of the Jews or against the 
Temple or against Caesar.’ ° Festus however wanted to do the Jews a 
favour and answered Paul and said, ‘ Will you go up to Jerusalem and submit 
to trial on these charges before me?’ 1° But Paul said, ‘I stand before the 
judgement seat of Caesar, where I must be tried. I have done no wrong in any 
way to the Jews, as you very well know. 1! IfnowIam guilty and have done 
something deserving death, I do not shrink from death. If however there is 
nothing to the matters of which they accuse me, then no one can surrender me 
to them: I appeal to Caesar!’ 4 Festus then conferred with his advisers and 
answered, ‘You have appealed to Caesar—to Caesar you shall go!’ 
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VERSE 1: émifag tH éxapyeia: ‘after he had arrived in the province.”! 
... after three days’: the new governor visits Jerusalem at the earliest 
possible time, and Paul’s trial is quickly set in motion again. 

VERSE 2: évepavicay att: see on 24.1. ot doytepetg: see on 4.23. The 
High Priest then in office was Ishmael, son of Phabi (Jos. Ant. XX 179, 194, 
196; III 320).? of rp&roı t&v ’Ioudatwv: ‘the foremost, most respected’ (Bauer, 
Wb 1439);° in 24.1 ‘some of the elders’, in 25.15 ‘the elders’ appear in their 
place. xar& tod Ilabrou: ‘(to bring a complaint) against Paul’. 

VERSE 3: aizoupevot xtA: ‘asking (it as) a favour against him’.* évéSpav 
xT: see 23.12ff. xarà thy 686v: ‘on the way’.? 

VERSE 4: The governor politely declines: Paul is in Caesarea (eig Hellenis- 
tic for &v; Bl.-Debr. § 205f.) in prison. He himself will return to Caesarea 
very soon.® uèv ovv is here not the usual Lucan formula (see on 1.6): the 
uév, which properly ought to stand before IIatdov, has a corresponding 
6é, and also the change of scene does not fit in with this formula. 

VERSE 5: The indirect speech passes into direct: cf. 23.22. of Ev úuty 
duvarot: of duvarot in Josephus often as a technical term.’ The accusers are 
to travel with Festus to Caesarea—so no time is lost. et ti oti xtA: “In 
case there is something wrong in the man’—the governor expresses himself 
very cautiously. What is meant is: ‘if Paul has actually committed a crime’. 

VERSE 6: huéoas ob mAeloug (see note to 23.13) 6x7: ‘no more than 
eight days’: the trial now comes very quickly to a decision. xata«ßas: down 
from (high-lying) Jerusalem. t) eémavetov: with Festus there is no delay. 
zabicas... Bnuaros: when Festus sits on the elevated judge’s seat, the court 
is in session. &yOAvat: “he commanded Paul to be brought forward’. 


IN A have érapyelo (supply ywea) in the same sense: the two forms alternate in the 
MSS. of Josephus and Eusebius also, without any recognizable rule: Beg. III 227. 

2G. Hölscher, Die Hohenpriesterliste des Josephus u. d. evangelische Chronologie 
18, assumed on the basis of Acts 23.2, 24.1 that Ananias was still in office in the year 59. 
But according to Josephus Ant. XX 179 it is established that Ishmael was nominated by 
Agrippa II already under Felix. 

3 Mk. 6.21: npatoı tH¢ Tadtralas; Acts 13.50 of npüroı tiie médews: frequently in 
Josephus. 

+ According to Beg. IV 307, yazıc is a legal technical term (to translate placitum?). 

5 syms adds illi qui votum fecerant, quomodo obtinuerunt, ut in manibus suis esset. 
Ropes remarks that this reading overlooks the two years elapsed since 23.12ff. (Beg. IU 
229). 

6 For construction see Bl.-Debr. § 406, 1. 

7 According to Overbeck 426 ‘the more general expression, which the author puts in 
the mouth of a Roman who has only just entered the country, instead of the local designa- 
tions of vv. 1, 15°. Apart from the fact that the governor before receiving such a delegation 
would first be briefed by his experts, of Suvazol can be shown to be a political term. techn.: 
Jos. Bell. 11 242f., together with &pxızpeig Bell. IL 301, 316, 336 (here in addition the Bovxh 
is also named), 422, 428. Cf. Schürer IL* 252 (ET History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus). 

8 Cf. Lk. 23.41 where for reasons of reverence the formulation is just as cautious. 
In Acts 28.6 undev &torov means only ‘nothing bad’. 
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VERSE 7: rapayevouevou abrou: ‘when Paul had appeared (in the court 
room)’. mepteatyoay: the accusers surrounding Paul form a threatening group. 
TOAAK xai Bapéx aitrmpata: ‘many serious accusations’. The charge so gener- 
ally described can be more precisely deduced from what follows. For the Jews 
however the responsibility of producing direct evidence remains outstanding. 

VERSE 8: Again a transition to direct speech, as in v. 5, but without pyot 
and introduced by örı;! see on 1.4. Paul has transgressed neither against the 
Jewish law (cf. 21.21) nor against the Temple (21.28) nor against Caesar. 
This third accusation—/aesa maiestas—is a new one, tt Nuaprov: ‘I have 
incurred some guilt, done something wrong’.” 

VERSE 9: yapıy xatabécbat: see on 24.27; cf. yaottecOue 25.11, 16. rept 
cout: ‘in regard to these accusations’. Er’ éuoU: ‘under me’, ‘under my chair- 
manship, my direction’.? So also Wikenhauser Apg. 210. Freshly documented 
by Bauer Einf. 21. 

VERSE 10: B places stog before oð also, X only there. BX thus both 
attest fundamentally the same text: ‘I stand before the judgement seat of 
Caesar,* I stand where I ought to be tried.’ Paul seems to presume that 


1 $e. recitativum: Bl.-Debr. 8 470, 1. 

2 According to Beg. IV 308 Paul was charged with seditio. 

3 The commentaries vary greatly. Overbeck (427) finds here a complete change of 
front by Festus in comparison with v. 3, which however he judges a fiction. J. Weiss (49): 
the ‘political denunciations however required clearing up, and Paul therefore puts himself 
under the imperial jurisdiction with all seriousness’. According to Preuschen (141) Festus’ 
question is intended ‘to offer the accused the opportunity of justifying himself com- 
pletely by calling up a greater array of witnesses’. According to Wendt (333) Festus wants to 
have Paul judged ‘in his presence’ (but éx’ ¿oð means ‘under my direction’!). Wellhausen 
(52): Paul wants to remain ‘where he belongs, namely before the imperial tribunal, by which 
he... can understand only the procurator’s judgement. But how can he then... appeal 
from the procurator to Caesar, and that in the same breath... .!’ Wellhausen deletes v. 10a. 
Knopf (649): perhaps the procurator was inclined ‘to have the Jewish council sitia judgement 
on Paul’s religious offences’, but probably he wanted only to change the place of trial to 
Jerusalem. Jacquier (694): Festus ‘s’était convaincu que l'accusation de lése-majesté n'était 
pas fondée ct qu’il ne restait contre Paul que les accusations d’ordre réligieux qui devaient 
être jugées par le Sanhédrin. Il pensa donc, qu’il avait lieu de renvoyer Paul devant ce 
tribunal.’ Schlatter (293): Festus ‘had already declared himself ready to surrender the 
decision to other judges, since he was not adequately informed. Hence Paul could now 
successfully make good his appeal to Caesar.’ Loisy (876f.): Festus wanted to hand over 
the trial to the Jewish authorities, who in religious cases according to L. could pass and 
execute a death sentence (referring to Juster II 127-49). Beg. IV 308: ‘Festus undertakes not 
to give up Paul to Jewish jurisdiction.’ Cadbury, Beg. V 308 n. 5: ‘It was natural for the 
governor to think it possible to get more information on the case in Jerusalem.’ Beyer (144): 
when the governor wanted to transfer the trial to Jerusalem ‘it appeared to the Apostle 
that the time had come to give the entire proceeding a different direction... Such an appeal 
to Caesar naturally had to be made before the judgement of another court was delivered’ 
(unfortunately this is not at all natural). Bauernfeind (265): ‘a court which takes such a pro- 
posal as v. 9 into consideration, will... finally surrender him entirely to the Jews. Hence 
he now briefly but firmly rejects the entire jurisdiction of Caesarea and demands judgement 
by Caesar.’ 

4 Wendt (333) quotes Ulpian, Digest I, 19,1: ‘quae acta gestaque sunt a procuratore 
Caesaris, sic ab eo comprobantur, atque si a Caesare ipso gesta Sint. 
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here and here alone he stands before the judgement seat of Caesar (which is 
for him the only competent one), but not in Jerusalem. ac... émuywooxetg: 
how does Festus know that?, asks Overbeck 428. But Luke tells the reader 
with these very words! x&\Atov, superlative: ‘very well’, see on 24.22. 

VERSE 11: „ev obv: again not the Lucan formula as in 1.6 and often, but 
as in v. 4 followed by 3é. &dix%é ‘I am in the wrong’ (Bauer, Wb 33f.). où 
TaApaLTOULAL TO anoßaverv: ‘I do not wish to avoid death’ (Bauer, Wb 1223, 
referring to Jos. Vita 141, where Josephus in a similar situation as the accused 
says: Oavetv pév, el Stxardv éotiv, ob mapartoUmat. It is thus a common expres- 
sion, inserted here to say: Paul is concerned not about his life but about his 
rights). The real train of thought continues with ei òè «A: (If I have not 
transgressed against the Jews) ‘no one can send me to them’—Paul thus 
considers Festus’ proposal as an extradition to the Jews. Katoanoa Erıyadoünau: 
this appeal to Caesar raises many problems.” 


1 Cf. II Tim. 1.18. 

2 The questions relating to the law of appeals have still not by any means been 
clarified since Mommsen’s famous article in ZNW 2 (1901), 81-96, ‘Die Rechtsverhältnisse 
des Apostels Paulus’. This is shown by Cadbury’s survey of research, ‘Roman Law and 
the Trial of Paul. III, The Appeal to Caesar’ (Beg. V 312-9); J. Bleicken, RE 23,2 (1959), 
2444f. The provocatio, originally the right of the Roman citizen to appeal in certain cases 
to the comitia centuriata, and the appellatio, originally the right of Roman citizens to appeal 
to colleagues of the official passing sentence or to a tribune of the people, were combined 
in the period of the Principate, when the princeps took the place of the sovereign people 
and as consul and tribune became the maior collega of the other consuls and tribunes. 

According to Cadbury the following questions remain open: 1. Could only Roman 
citizens appeal, or all inhabitants of the Roman empire? (Acts does not mention Paul’s 
Roman citizenship in this connection.) 2. How was the Roman citizenship authenticated ? 
(In Acts 22.27 Paul’s word is enough.) 3. In what cases was an appeal to Rome allowed 
and which rule did the provincial governor follow in sanctioning the request? (According 
to Acts Festus first conferred with his consilium.) 4. Was an appeal permissible only after 
sentence was passed, or against a trial which a governor conducted, or (after the beginning 
of such a proceeding) against details, as in Acts 25.11? 5. Could a governor no longer set 
the accused free after such an appeal (Acts 26.32)? 6. Did the governor possess the ius 
gladii (cf. Mommsen Strafr. 243ff.) or was he incompetent in such cases? 7. Do the rights 
of a procurator differ from those of a legate in regard to the appeal? 

As Mommsen already established with astonishment (93), Acts does not combine 
Paul’s appeal with his citizenship (of which the reader nevertheless knows). But the author 
has by no means the intention of describing the trial with the accuracy of a minute. Hence 
conclusions about the legal situation are not to be drawn from this silence. Just as little had 
he any interest in depicting how Paul proved his Roman citizenship; he simplifies as much 
as possible and for that very reason lets Paul’s word suffice. We may assume that appeal 
was allowed to Roman citizens only in capital cases (that on Luke’s showing such was the 
case for Paul is clear from 25.11a) and indeed according to the Lex Julia even after the 
provincial governor had given judgement. Whether the procurator had first to sanction the 
appeal or whether it was only not actually possible against his will, is not clear from the 
scanty material. The governor Florus (Jos. Bell. U 308) in the year A.D. 66 ordered the public 
scourging and crucifixion of Jews who held the rank of Roman equites; this shows that it 
was not a matter of course that the right of appeal would be observed. That is not to say, 
however, that behind v. 12 stands a source: it will describe the procedure generally followed. 
In general the psychological considerations quoted in p. 666 n. 3 are in view of this text 
superfluous; to the author the details of the juristic procedure are completely irrelevant 
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VERSE 12: ouußovXtov: the council of the consiliarii = assessores, the legal 
experts and advisers of the governor, is asked about the admissibility of the 
appeal in this case.’ It is sanctioned. Jacquier (696) thinks that Festus may 
have conceded Paul’s demand avec un certain air moqueur: ‘Have you any 
idea what an appeal to Caesar means!’ Jacquier was not conscious that this 
interpretation completely contradicts the Lucan portrait of Festus. 


An author can tell the reader something directly or indirectly. Luke makes 
use of both means now. That Festus three days after his landing visits Jeru- 
salem, and needs only eight days to finish the governmental business there, 
makes it just as clear as èv t&yeu in v. 4 that the new master is a brisk and 
energetic worker. He will bring Paul’s postponed trial to a swift conclusion. 

The Jews, who renew the accusations against Paul without delay, wish 
the prisoner to be transferred to Jerusalem—in order to murder him on the 
way (cf. 23.12). The reader thus knows what Paul has to expect from this 
quarter. Unwittingly Festus destroys this plan by inviting the accusers to 
come to Caesarea with him: there they can accuse him. How impartial 
Festus is, is revealed by the fact that he leaves the guilt of the accused an open 
question. 

In this manner it comes to the trial in Caesarea, which Luke does not 
again describe in detail. Accusation and defence are no more than indicated. 
With this the court session which Festus announced in Jerusalem is really 
closed. It remains only for the procurator, having himself heard both parties, 
to pronounce the verdict. 

But in reality, according to our narrative, something entirely different 
happens: the governor asks the accused whether he agrees to a removal of 
the trial to Jerusalem. Luke explains this surprising proposal of Festus as 
arising from the wish to please the Jews. But this explanation does not lighten 
the darkness. The procurator held court in Caesarea and Jerusalem. The 
removal of the trial to Jerusalem would therefore have been nothing irregular. 
But then it is not apparent why Festus wants Paul’s consent. Moreover the 
proceedings are practically finished. Both parties have had their say and 
presented their arguments. The situation is thus now different from v. 3. 


(and probably not known), as becomes clear above all in the summary in 28.17ff. Only this 
much may be said, that Paul will have made use of the legal method of appeal only in the 
most extreme emergency. By so doing he set himself in opposition not only to the council 
but also to the procurator. 

1 Cf. Mommsen, Röm. Staatsrecht? 1 307-9; IT 245, 249; also Hermes XX, 287. H. 
Niedermeyer, Über antike Protokoll-Literatur (Diss. Göttingen 1918, 10-24. The conferences 
of the imperial consilium, the ouyxaÖnpevor, were secret; also no minutes were kept.—The 
same is to be assumed for the governor’s consilium. But in Acts 26.31 the governor had 
indeed no other decision to take on which he could have consulted his consilium). Schürer 
I*, 469 n. 82(ET). Zahn (791) has Festus, in accordance with 26.30f., go out with his assessors 
from the &dxpoaznptov into another room. 
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There no trial before Festus had yet taken place. What is really to be dealt 
with in Jerusalem? All that is wanting is Festus’ decision. 

The procurator’s question thus remains fundamentally inexplicable in 
spite of Luke’s explanation. It would be another matter if it was not only 
a question of changing the place of trial. Hence appeal has been made (cf. the 
quotations p. 666 n. 3)—and not without reason—to Paul’s answer in vv. 10f. It 
is likewise very strange. Paul begins with the sentence, ‘I stand before the 
judgement seat of Caesar; I stand where I must be tried.’ This sounds as if in 
Jerusalem he would no longer stand before this judgement seat. It rather seems 
(although this is not expressed!) as if Festus wanted to charge tò auv&öpıov 
with the further conduct of the trial. The train of thought is continued in v. 
11b: if the Jewish accusation against Paul is unfounded no one may deliver 
him to the Jews as a favour—the word yapiGecOo. used here reminds the 
reader of the y&otv zataßeodeaı which has appeared twice before (24.27; 25.9), 
and of the expression aitovmevor yxouw (25.3). Paul seems therefore to see in 
the removal of the trial to Jerusalem a surrender to the Jews. 

If such is the situation, we can certainly understand that Paul does not 
agree to Festus’ proposal. But it remains obscure why Paul does not simply 
decline and insist on a continuation of the trial in Caesarea, in accordance 
with v. 10. Instead of this Paul now appeals to Caesar. Zahn (790) has con- 
vinced himself that Paul goes further in v. 11 than in v. 10. But why Paul 
within two verses executes such an important change of position, Zahn does 
not explain. Here a hiatus remains. 

Finally there is a third difficulty: if Paul had been accused only of trans- 
gression against the Jewish law and the Temple, then a reference of the trial 
to the council as the competent authority would have been possible, and per- 
haps even probable. But the fact that Paul was accused of a crime against 
Caesar also (25.8) changed the situation. Such an accusation belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the procurator; he could in no case let it out of his hands. 
In addition the Roman authorities in Judaea were then particularly on their 
guard because of the frequent uprisings against Rome. That Festus should 
not have tried a crimen laesae maiestatis himself or referred it to Rome is the 
height of improbability. 

In sum: in Luke’s account it remains incomprehensible: 1. why after the 
close of the proceedings no verdict follows, but a transference of the trial is 
proposed, 2. why Paul does not simply insist on the continuation of the trial 
in Caesarea, but appeals to Caesar, 3. why Festus does not himself want to 
try a man charged with /aesa maiestas (or send him to Rome). 

These contradictions are immediately resolved if we consider the Lucan 
narrative no longer as a court minute but rather as a suspense-laden narrative 
created by the author. Luke may have learned that Paul appealed to Caesar 
(at least this is still the simplest assumption; for the suspicion that the appeal 
is unhistorical—cf. Cadbury, Beg. V 319—there is no adequate foundation). 
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This was highly welcome to the dramatic narrator: it yielded a gripping scene 
full of suspense. But a great difficulty also presented itself. If Paul had appealed 
then it was against a decision (already given or expected) from the governor. 
That was, however, intolerable because Luke claimed the Roman officials 
as witnesses for the defence. Already with Felix this had not been accom- 
plished without great pains. Here, however, the energetic and upright Festus 
threatened to desert to the ranks of Paul’s enemies. This Luke could only 
prevent by depicting the decision in question as no real decision. He succeeded 
in this as well as might be expected. Festus only asks, and a question is not a 
decision. But Paul answers as if it were a decision, for one knows that a 
governor’s question is as good as a decision. Hence Paul appeals to Caesar. 
So Luke can now go on to use Festus as a witness for the defence, indeed 
only now does this use become possible without restriction. 

But how does it come to this decision, which is no decision at all? Luke 
has depicted Festus as an efficient official who tolerates no delay. He has 
further depicted the Jews as cold-blooded murderers. In the long run Luke 
cannot sustain this attitude of the parties if it should come to a decision. 
Festus must experience a moment of weakness. He too wants to do the Jews 
a favour. Thus Luke leaves undecided what the removal of the trial to Jeru- 
salem really means. It is enough that in it a mortal danger for Paul appears 
to be imminent. Paul’s appeal is therefore justifiable and understandable. 

And now all is well, as well as it now could ever be. That Festus ratifies 
the appeal is the first indication of his goodwill which we encounter. 

The nature of Festus’ order, against which Paul appealed to Caesar, we 
do not know. Possibly Luke also did not know and therefore from the fact of 
the appeal, and his ideal picture of the Roman official, drew out that possibility 
which he has depicted with all his narrative skill. 
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ACTS 25:13-22 
FESTUS AND AGRIPPA 


13 But when some days had passed, King Agrippa and Berenice came down 
to Caesarea and greeted Festus. !* After they had spent several days there 
Festus brought Paul’s case before the king and said, ‘A man is here who was 
left a prisoner by Felix, 4° against whom, when I came to Jerusalem, the 
chief priests and elders of the Jews raised accusations, asking that he be 
sentenced. 1° To them I answered that it is not the custom for Romans to 
hand over a man before the accused has the accusers before him personally 
and receives an opportunity to defend himself against the charge. 17 So 
when they had come here I wasted no time and placed myself the following 
day on the judge’s seat and commanded that the man be brought forward. 
18 Placing themselves around him the accusers brought no charges of crimes 
as I had supposed; !? they had however some points of dispute concerning 
their religion against him and concerning a certain dead Jesus whom Paul 
maintained to be alive. 7° Since I myself did not understand the investigation 
of such things I asked if he was willing to go to Jerusalem and there have 
himself tried. ?! But when Paul appealed to be kept for the decision of His 
Majesty I commanded him to be held until I can send him to Caesar.’ *? But 
Agrippa said to Festus, ‘I should like also to hear the man!’ ‘Tomorrow,’ he 
said, “you shall hear him!’ 
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VERSE 13: dıayivouae: (of time) ‘to elapse’; cf. 27.9; Mk. 16.1.’ Aypinnac: 
Marcus Julius Agrippa (II), great-grandson of Herod the Great, born A.D. 27, 
died 100.1 Bepvixy (correct Greek: ®epevixn, Latin Veronica): Agrippa’s 


1 Agrippa was brought up in Rome at the court of Claudius. He was first (around 50) 
King of Chalcis (in Lebanon); in 53 he obtained instead ‘the Tetrarchy of Philip along with 
that of Lysanias of Abilene and the principality of the Arab Noarus in Lebanon. From 
Nero he received also a part of Galilee, with Tiberias and Tarichea, also the city of Julias 
in Perea and fourteen other villages belonging to it’: Wellhausen, Israelitische und jüdische 
Geschichte® 1921, 337; in the year 55 Agrippa was 28, Berenice 27, Drusilla 18 years old. 
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sister, about a year younger.! domaccucvat: greeting and visit coincide 
(Wendt 335, so also M. Zerwick, Graecitas Biblica 1949, 61 n. 3).? 

VERSE 14: &veGero ... Iloörov: ‘he presented Paul’s case to him’. This 
not only prepares for the next great scene, but Luke also has the opportunity 
to present this case to the reader in brief retrospect, in such a way that the 
Roman official appears to be properly correct. 

VERSE 15: xatahchetupévog xtA.: Cf. 24.27. déoptog: ‘as a prisoner’. 
évepavioay: see 25.2. attobuevor: see 25.3. The scene in Jerusalem, pre- 
viously only suggested, is now dramatically depicted. The Jews demand the 
condemnation (xaradtxnv) of Paul from the outset; this is a sharpening, 
compared with the description in Chapter 25. That the entire council, chief 
priests and elders, present this demand is also an intensification. 

VERSE 16: rtpög otc arexptönv xtA.: Roman procedure is that of a con- 
stitutional state which does not hand over an accused man without protection 
(for yapıleodan see 25.2): the defendant must be heard, and be able to defend 
himself personally (xat& npöcwrov): Preuschen (143) quotes Dig. XLVIII 
17.1: et hoc iure utimur, ne absentes damnentur. Neque enim inaudita causa 
quemquam damnari aequitatis ratio patitur. témog: possibility, opportunity: 
cf. Jos. Ant. XVI 258 whte a&rodoyiag unr’ eAéyyou tónov Ews AAndeias 
éyévtwyv.° J. Dupont, ‘Aequitas Romana’, RScR 49 (1961), 354ff. 

VERSE 17: d&vaBorny undepiav mornoduevoc: promptly (see 25.6) in contrast 
to 24.22. tH EENo... dvdou: see v.6: the prompt despatch is specially emphasized. 

VERSE 18: nepi oÙ oradevres: see v. 7. oraßevres not ‘in the formal 
speaker’s position’ (so Wendt 336)—the entire body of Jews does not speak 
at once! Rather the hostile attitude of the Jews is here described. oddeuiav 
aitiav... Ov=tobtwv (TÜV rovnoav, the crimes), &. It is not a question of the 
contrast between political and religious offences, but of that between real 
offences and theological differences (Preuschen 143) which for the Romans 
are incomprehensible and pointless. 

VERSE 19: rept tho tixs (unemphatic =abré&yv) Serovdawmovias (cf. on 
17.22): with this neutral expression—‘religion’*—Festus speaks about 


1 Berenice was first engaged to Marcus, the nephew of the philosopher Philo. After 
the death of her first husband, her uncle Herod of Chalcis, she lived with her brother 
Agrippa. She deserted King Polemo of Cilicia, to whom she was married between 63 and 
66, and returned to her brother; Juvenal (Sat. VI 156-60) accused her publicly of incest. 
After 70 she became the mistress of Titus, and already behaved like his consort (Dio Cass. 
LXVI 15). Suetonius (Titus 7) speaks of Titus’ special love for her, cui etiam nuptias pol- 
licitus ferebatur. But public opinion forced a separation, and when she came to Rome after 
Vespasian's death in 79 Titus sent her away, invitus invitam, as Suetonius remarks. 

2 Cf. Lk. 19.6; Acts 1.24, 30; 15.8; 16.6; 23.25; 24.22. Aorist participle of purpose: 
Beg. IV 310, in Ptolemaic papyri: see Mayser, Grammatik Il, 1 (1926), 220. 

3 Eyou.. . AaGor: optativus obliquus ‘for the subjunctive (with &v) of indirect speech’: 
Bl.-Debr. § 386, 4. 

“So correctly Preuschen 144, referring to Jos. Bell. 11 174; Ant. X 42. Holizmann 144 
wrongly ‘superstitio’; so also Beg. IV 311—the governor is not so impolite as to describe 
the Jewish religion before the Jewish king as superstition. 
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questions over which he admittedly shakes his head, but does not speak dis- 
respectfully. repi tuvog .. . Civ: Luke thus describes the Roman’s complete 
lack of understanding for the Christian message of the resurrection. 

VERSE 20: &ropoúevog . . . Cytmotv: with this Festus gives the reason for 
his polite (BovAotto) proposal to transfer the trial to Jerusalem. It is contrary 
to Luke’s technique of a loose sequence of scenes if this reason is already 
introduced into Chapter 25.' The motif had already appeared in 22.30 and 
23.28f. 

VERSE 21: ¿nixarco&uevov: see 25.11. The appeal is here treated as some- 
thing self-evident. mpndnvaı: a formal circumlocution, with which, however, 
Luke reproduces the official government style.? 6 LeBaotds: ‘His Majesty’, 
Beg. IV 312. d&vanéurw: to send to the proper authority: Bauer, Wb 118. 

VERSE 22: ’Ayptrrag... PHorov: ellipse of the verb: see Bl.-Debr. § 480, 
5.3 xal adtéc: the translation ‘I too’ is possible; but there was no talk of 
anyone else wanting to see him. Hence we should perhaps see in xal adtéc¢ 
only an emphatic ‘I’, analogous to 1.6—Overbeck (431) points to the cor- 
respondence with the passion story: Jesus appears not only before the Roman 
governor but also before the Jewish king, who very much wants to see him. 
The Apostle’s meeting with Agrippa however turns out far more harmonious. 
—aiptov... axovo7n abrou: at once laconically and politely Festus fulfils the 
wish of his honoured guest. 


While J. C. Riehm (1821) and Kuinoel (1818, 71827) still assumed an 
eyewitness report for this conversation (quoted in Overbeck 431), later scholars 
have abandoned this claim. Spitta (280 ff.) admittedly incorporated our section 
into his good source A, and Zahn (792) presumed its reliability without touch- 
ing upon the questions; so also Schlatter (294). But this becomes the exception. 
Jiingst (186) already ascribed the scene to the editor and Clemen thought like- 
wise (Paulus I, 317), and of course Overbeck (431) and Loisy (882): ‘un 
récit fictif’. Wellhausen expressed himself even more bluntly (53), speaking 
of a ‘mere exuberance’. Wendt with greater soberness maintained that 
*25.14-22 in the nature of the case’ is ‘composed with literary licence’ 
(334 n. 1), and Beyer also (144) has it originate from the author. Bauernfeind 
(226) admits that in this ‘ private conversation’ we should naturally think of a 
‘reconstruction’ by the author, but finds that it has turned out very ‘genuine’. 
The formulation of Beg. IV 311 is classic: the account represents ‘Luke’s 
attempt to tell the story as he supposed that Roman officials would have told 
it’. 


1 &ropoupevoc: only here with accusative; Bl.-Debr. § 148, 2 supplement. 

2 IG XIV 1072 translates the title of an office ‘a cognitionibus Augusti’ by Er duayvo- 
cewy Tod LeBaotov: Beg. IV 312. Sıuayvocız = ‘decision’. 

3 $BovAdunv represents a classical BovAoluny čv as the expression for a wish capable 
of fulfilment: Radermacher? 160; BI.-Debr. § 359, 2. 
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But this expresses only a judgement about the historical value of the 
section and does little or nothing for its understanding. Why did Luke tell 
the story thus and not otherwise? Why did he insert it here at all? 

The preceding scene had made Paul appeal from the governor to Caesar. 
This introduced a wrong note—though toned down as far as possible—into 
the harmony which otherwise prevailed between Paul and the Roman officials. 
By the fact that our scene and the next still precede Paul’s departure from 
Caesarea, Paul’s relations do not end with a dissonance. Moreover, it was 
highly desirable that a high Jewish personality should express himself in 
favour of Paul. This was not to be expected of the Sanhedrin. So we may 
regard it as a particular stroke of genius that Luke makes Agrippa’s visit 
serve this purpose. Wellhausen admittedly wondered why Luke here intro- 
duced ‘the pretty couple who lived in incest’ (53), But Luke intended to 
bring on not the degenerate Herodians whom we know from Josephus and 
Juvenal, but rather the last Jewish king there was! Agrippa of course did not 
rule over Judaea. But to him was entrusted the keeping of the High-Priestly 
vestments, and it was he who now could depose and nominate the High Priest. 
In this capacity he could be claimed as an authority on Jewish problems. That 
together with his sister he made an inaugural visit to the new procurator is 
not improbable. 

Here Luke ties the threads together, and indeed very skilfully. He does 
not make Paul immediately come in touch with Agrippa but prepares for it in 
a special scene. When the government business has been discussed, Festus 
tells his guest about his interesting prisoner who is causing him so much 
trouble. Luke uses this opportunity to simplify the description of the trial 
and at the same time to exonerate Rome. For we cannot get away with the 
idea that Festus wanted to clear himself before Agrippa; there is no source 
relating their private conversation. Luke is thus here independently at work. 
It is no concern of his that the governor appears plagued with a bad con- 
science; no, Festus is an honourable man, thoroughly imbued with the funda- 
mental principles of Roman constitutional law and, therefore, painfully 
correct. He has manfully resisted the Jewish demand for Paul’s surrender and 
during the proceedings has discovered that no zovnpx whatever have been 
laid to his prisoner’s charge, but only religious differences of the strange 
Jewish religion, which is completely foreign to the Roman. On this occasion 
however Luke now also shows that the Christian message of the resurrection 
is completely incomprehensible to the poor procurator—this will later (26.24) 
be dramatically expressed. Finally there betrays itself here his inability, 
bound up with that lack of understanding, to send to His Majesty a rational 
and factual report about this intricate affair—a motif which in the sequel will 
take on lasting significance. 

This small section has thus accomplished a great deal: Festus is person- 
ally rehabilitated before the reader. He is ultimately only a poor heathen who 
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cannot be blamed for his lack of understanding and who indeed was so well- 
meaning. A bright light falls on the Roman state, and suspense is awakened 
for what is to come: now final judgement must be passed upon Paul, this 
interesting man of whom King Agrippa says, ‘Him I should like to hear!’ 
‘Tomorrow you shall hear him,’ his amiable host answers with Roman 
brevity. 


63 
ACTS 25:23-27 
FESTUS SETS PAUL BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 


23 On the following day Agrippa and Berenice came and with great pomp 
went into the audience hall with the tribunes and the prominent men of the 
city, and at the command of Festus Paul was brought in. ** And Festus 
said, ‘King Agrippa and all you who are present, look on this man concerning 
whom the entire Jewish people appealed to me in Jerusalem and here, crying 
that he should no longer live. *° But I gathered that he had done nothing 
worthy of death; and when he himself appealed to Caesar, I decided to send 
him (there). 7° But I have nothing definite to write about him to my lord. 
I have therefore brought him before you, and especially you, King Agrippa, 
so that I may have something to write after the investigation. 7?’ For it 
seems to me foolish if the one who sends a prisoner cannot also report the 
charges lodged against him.’ 


Bibliography: 
Williams 260f.; Conzelmann 139f.; Stahlin 303-6. 


VERSE 23: peta noje pavtaciag: ‘pomp’, ‘pageantry’ (Bauer Wb 
1687); Radermacher? (12) conjectures the meaning ‘stately procession’. The 
thought is then not only of the royal robes and Berenice’s finery (Zahn 793 
‘princely finery and festive attire’), but also of the accompanying court. +d 
&xpoammptov: the audience hall in which court sessions also took place.! 
ytAtaoxyors—the omission of the article does not indicate that all (five) were 
present; against Jacquier 701—xai &vöpkarv rotg xat ¿čoyhy (= tots npwrtots) 
Ns mOAews: the notables of the city of Caesarea:? Luke expresses himself 
very discriminately. 

VERSE 24: &vöpes: only the men are addressed: Berenice—who is not 
described as a queen—is not. Qewpette rodrov: Paul stands at the centre of 
the entire assembly. &rav tò nANdos: despite 25.2 not only the Jewish leaders 


1 Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht, 1899, 362. 

2 Bauer, Wb 552 s.v. &&ox refers to Philo, Leg. All. I 106, where Philo speaks of the 
‘individual and particular death of man’: tov tStov xal xar EGoynv Bavarov.— The Western 
text, represented by sy"™*, has the notables of the entire province attend (qui descendissent 
de provincia): Beg. III 233. 
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(so Beg. IV 313), but ‘the crowd’.! The narrator is thinking of mob scenes 
such as 21.36. &v&ruyov:? to ask, beseech. xat év@aSe: new as compared with 
25.7, and an intensification.? Bodvteg . . . Cv: cf. 22.22; Paul—and with 
him Christianity—is assailed by Judaism with deadly enmity. 

VERSE 25: To this Festus’ own conviction is immediately opposed: that 
Paul has done nothing deserving death! The motif of 23.29 and 25.18 thus 
returns, an indication of its importance. xatarAnpBavouat: to conceive, 
understand (Bauer, Wb 817). adtod de tovtov (cf. adzot odtot 24.15, 20): this 
one himself; Bauer, Wb s.v. odtoc I a © 1183.4 

VERSE 26: ‘About him I have nothing certain to write’: this provides the 
motive for the present scene.” For &oparts see 21.34; 22.30. 6 xúptog: the 
reference is to Nero, under whom the Kyrios title (first introduced in the 
East) began to find a place among the imperial titles.° The passage seems to 
be the earliest evidence for the absolute use of x¥etog. Perhaps Luke however 
has projected the usage of the time of Domitian back into that of Nero. 
mpoxyw: to bring before. èp Suv: before you. Both are legal termini technici.” 
Ns avaxoloews yevouevyc: ‘when the (present) investigation has taken place’— 
the scene is thus thought of as a judicial investigation.® ypalbaı: Preuschen 
(144) and Jacquier (702) quote Digest XLIX 5.° 

VERSE 27 is meant to explain the necessity for such an accompanying 
letter. &Xoyov.. . anu&var: it would be foolish, if an accused person were sent 
to the emperor without an accusation. 


For Zahn there was no historical problem in our section. According to 
his conviction Luke was in the position ‘to hear from Paul’s mouth the 
evening of the same day how it had gone in the forenoon with his defence 


1 Cf. I Macc. 8.20, II Macc. 11.16, 34. 

2 Constructio ad sensum: BI.-Debr. § 134. 

3 Sy™s amplifies considerably: et in Hierosolymis et hic, ut traderem eum iis ad 
tormentum sine defensione, in order to bring our story into agreement with 25.4. Sy"™s 
continues, ‘Non potui autem tradere eum, propter mandata quae habemus ab Augusto. Si 
autem quis eum accusaturus esset, dicebam ut sequeretur me in Caesaream, ubi custodiebatur; 
qui cum venissent, clamaverunt ut tolleretur e vita.’ 

* According to Bauernfeind (267) Paul’s appeal appears here ‘as superfluous obstinacy’. 
But neither here nor in 26.32 does Luke want to Jay on Paul the blame for his not being set 
free.—Sy®™® continues: quum autem hanc et alteram partem audivissem, comperi quod in 
nullo reus esset mortis. quum autem dicerem: Vis iudicari cum iis in Hierosolymam ? Caesarem 
appellavit. That this text is secondary is plain enough. 

5S Syhme: de quo aliquid certum scribere domino meo non habeo. 

6 ThWb LI, 1053, 36f.: ‘From Nero on a steady increase in this use of xúptog is to be 
observed.’ 

7 Bauer, Wb s.v. npoaywo 1, 1392 and érl I 1a 8, 566. 

8 It is not a future investigation (so B. Weiss) which is meant, but ‘the one which 
consists in the bringing forward of Paul for examination’: Wendt 337. 

9 Post appellationem interpositam litterae dandae sunt ab eo, a quo appellatum est, ad 
eum, qui de appellatione cogniturus est, sive principem sive alium; quas litteras dimissorias 
sive apostolos appellant. 
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before the distinguished audience’, or the officer of the guard had even 
“allowed the physician Luke, whom he may many times have seen with Paul 
in his cell, to enter the hall with him and attend the interesting proceedings’ 
(813f.). This confidence is today scarcely shared: ‘How far the words of 
Festus rest upon reminiscence . . . cannot be discovered’ is Bauernfeind’s 
opinion (266). Wendt already ascribed the entire section to the author of 
Acts (different from Luke) (334 n. 1); Loisy judges likewise (886). 

Among those who still hold the scene to be historical, Beyer (146) 
deserves special mention. He noticed that it has an individual quality all its 
own. But since he regards the report as a true reflection of the events, he has 
to put anything peculiar to the account of Festus; he calls the bringing 
forward of Paul by Festus “highly theatrical’, without noticing what a mine 
he is laying with these words. 

In reality it is not only this ‘theatrical bringing forward’ which is remark- 
able, but the entire scene from beginning to end. Let us begin with the con- 
clusion. Festus declares in v. 27 that it would be senseless to send a prisoner 
to Rome without an accompanying report. But it was not foolish, it was a 
dereliction of duty: the governor had to send such a report (Jacquier 702). 
Hence the statement in v. 27 does not derive from the real Festus, who knew 
very well that the sending of such a report was not within his discretion; it 
comes from an author who was not so familiar with /itterae dimissoriae as a 
procurator. 

But this still does not do away with the strangeness and unreality: it 
is present also in the way and manner in which v. 26 speaks of the accompany- 
ing letter. Loisy coolly remarked on this (888), ‘The procurator did not 
have to formulate any accusation against Paul; he had only to describe the 
state of the matter up to the appeal.’ But for such a report there was evidence 
at hand, even according to Acts itself: documents like the tribune’s report 
concerning Paul’s arrest and the events up to Paul’s removal to Caesarea, or 
the accusation which the Jews had lodged under Felix, and the court record 
about Paul’s statements at his different hearings. Whether Festus himself 
considered Paul guilty or innocent, or was not clear about it, makes no 
difference. The judgement had been taken out of his hands; it was now Caesar’s 
task alone. Thus the same holds for v. 26 as earlier for v. 27: it is impossible 
in the mouth of Festus and is comprehensible only as the word of an author 
who had a false conception of such an accompanying letter, and began to 
narrate on the basis of this conception. 

Now if Festus did not need to have the question of guilt clarified for 
the letter, the whole scene loses its point. For Agrippa was only to find out 
for Festus what he had to write in the report to Caesar about the question of 
guilt (cf. 26.31f.). 

Beyer’s observation of the ‘highly theatrical bringing forward’ of Paul 
has still however not yet been completely evaluated. If Agrippa was to 
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interrogate Paul, then it was natural to bring the Apostle before the king in 
the presence of Festus. Why did Luke also summon the—heathen!—staff 
officers of the Roman garrison and the—at least half of them—likewise 
heathen notables of Caesarea? Was it only the delight in lively mass scenes 
(which Luke certainly knew) which moved him to do this? Or was it only the 
author’s feeling that Paul’s innocence had to be once more publicly demonstra- 
ted for the reader before the Apostle departed from Caesarea as a transported 
prisoner? One expression which occurs later (26.26), and will be discussed 
there in its context, may throw some light upon our scene: ‘for this was not 
done in a corner!’ The way in which Luke makes Paul appear before the 
highest personalities—the governors Sergius Paulus, Gallio, Felix and Festus 
and now King Agrippa—is connected with the fact that in Acts he sought to 
reach the heights of ancient historical writing. Ancient literature however— 
as Eric Auerbach has shown in his work on realism in occidental literature 
Mimesis (Bern 1946)—allows ‘everyday ... reality to find its place in litera- 
ture only in the framework of a lower or middle type of style, i.e. either as 
grotesquely comic or as agreeable . . . literature for entertainment’ (494; ET 
1957, 489). What is significant for world history demanded as its framework 
high society, the world of the high and mighty (mass scenes could be substitute 
for it, but are also combined with it)—and Luke was convinced that Christi- 
anity is of decisive significance for the whole world. But he could only express 
this conviction in the style of the literature of the period, and impart it to his 
own age, by making Paul again and again confront the statesmen and princes 
(even Caesar: 27.24!) and converse on friendly terms with the Asiarchs 
as with men of equal standing, and thus raising him above the hole-in-corner 
existence in which great things cannot come about. 

The scene of the hearing in Caesarea is thus anything but a realistic 
description—here where the accusation is not even voiced, but the accused 
alone dominates the field, an investigation as Loisy saw (888) promised even 
less success than in the preceding trials—but an attempt to justify the Chris- 
tian mission in the lofty style of contemporary historical writing. Hence it is 
not without reason that the LeBaortde is mentioned in 25.21, 25 and the 
ruler spoken of as ó xUptog (25.26). With this the illustrious figure of the 
emperor himself appears in the background—that it was the terrible Nero 
must remain unnoticed in this context, as must the incestuous relationship 
between ‘King’ Agrippa and Berenice, of which every educated person knew 
—and doubtless Luke also. Anyone who does not notice the demands which a 
particular style imposes on an author—even in terms of content!—but con- 
ceives of such a presentation as a historically reliable report, like Beyer, must 
of necessity make a botch of his own correct insights. 


64 
ACTS 26:1-32 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA AND FESTUS 


1 Now Agrippa said to Paul, ‘It is permitted for you to speak!’ Then Paul 
stretched out his hand and defended himself, * ‘Concerning all the charges 
of the Jews, King Agrippa, being about to defend myself today before you, 
I count myself fortunate, ° especially since you are familiar with all the 
Jewish customs and controversies. I therefore beseech you to listen to me 
patiently. * My way of life from youth which was spent from the beginning 
among my people and in Jerusalem, all Jews know, ° who knew me from 
the beginning—if they wanted to give a witness—that I lived according to the 
strictest direction of our religion as a Pharisee. © And now I stand here on 
trial by reason of the hope of the promise given to our fathers by God, 
7 which our twelve tribes hope to attain by serving (God) fervently day and 
night. On account of this hope I am accused by the Jews, O King! 8 Why 
is it judged among you as unbelievable if God raises the dead? ° Now I 
believed that I ought to do many hostile things against the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 1° This I did in Jerusalem, and many of the saints I locked in 
prisons with full authority from the chief priests, and if they were killed I 
voted against them, 74 and in all the synagogues I often sought to force 
them to blaspheme with punishment and, raging furiously against them, I 
persecuted them even to the cities outside. 1? When I went in this connection 
to Damascus with full authority and commission of the chief priests, 1° in 
the middle of the day I saw on the road, O King, a light from heaven beyond 
the brightness of the sun shining around me and those travelling with me. 
14 And when we all fell to the earth, I heard a voice saying to me in Aramaic, 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me? It is hard for you to kick against the 
goads.” 15 Then I said, “Who are you, Lord?” And the Lord said, “I am 
Jesus whom you persecute. 16 Now then, rise up and stand upon your feet. 
For I have appeared to you in order to choose you as a servant and witness 
of what you have seen and what you will be shown, +7 rescuing you from 
the people and from the Gentiles to whom I send you, t° to open their eyes, 
that they may turn from darkness to light and from the power of Satan to 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and a lot among those who are 
sanctified by faith in me.” 1? Wherefore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, 7° but I proclaimed to those in Damascus first, and 
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in Jerusalem [and the entire country of Judaea] and to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, doing deeds worthy of repentance. 7! Because 
of these things the Jews seized mein the Temple and sought tokillme. 2? Since 
I have now obtained help from God, I stand up to the present day as a witness 
for great and small, saying nothing other than what the prophets and Moses 
proclaimed would come to pass, 7° that the Messiah must die, that he as 
the first resurrected from the dead is to proclaim light to the people and to the 
Gentiles.’ ** When he said this for his defence, Festus shouted with a loud 
voice, “You are out of your mind, Paul! Too much study has deprived you of 
your reason!’ *° But Paul answered, ‘I am not out of my mind, illustrious 
Festus, but speak words of truth and prudence. *° For concerning these 
things the king knows, to whom I speak with confidence, for I am convinced 
that to him none of these things is hidden; for this has not happened in a 
corner. *7’ Do you believe the prophets, King Agrippa? I know that you 
believe.’ 2° Then Agrippa to Paul, ‘Soon you will convince me to play the 
Christian.” *° But Paul, ‘I would to God that sooner or later not only you 
but all my listeners today might become as I am—except for these chains!’ 
30 And the king stood up, and the governor and Berenice and those who sat 
by them, °!and when they had withdrawn they spoke with one another 
and said, ‘This man does nothing to deserve death or imprisonment!’ 
32 And Agrippa said to Festus, ‘This man could have been set free if he 
had not appealed to Caesar.’ 
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VERSE 1: Erırp£rreral cot: Agrippa, who as the real expert (25.26) takes 
over the direction of the assembly,’ gives Paul permission to speak. He 
politely avoids the ‘I permit you’. Srp ceautod? Aéyew = drmodAoyetaa; the 


1 Preuschen (145) did not believe that Festus gave up the direction of the proccedings; 
in the ‘source’ Agrippa was the only listener. But there is no trace of a source here.—For 
érizpéretar see Bl.-Debr. §§ 320 and 312, 2. 

2 Bl.-Debr. § 283, 1. Jacquier (705): perhaps Paul was chained only on the left hand, or 
the chains were light and long... There is naturally no thought of Paul appearing here 
chained to a soldier. 
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theme of the speech is thus generally indicated. Exreivasg thy yetou: Paul 
assumes—despite the chains!!—the attitude of the orator.” &meAoyetto: for 
the imperfect see Bl.-Debr. § 327. 

VERSE 2: vv. 2f. contain the necessary captatio benevolentiae. repi navtwv 
(alliteration) depends upon d&rodoyetc0at; the unusual word order matches 
the elegant language of this speech. rò *Iovde.twv: for the omission of the 
article see Bl.-Debr. § 262, 1.? nymuaı (classical with a present meaning: 
Bl.-Debr. § 341) guautdv paxeptov: ‘I consider myself fortunate’. pédAdrwv: 

being about to...’. 

VERSE 3: ualuora refers to ‘I consider myself fortunate’: ‘especially since 
you ...’. The accusative yvaarny övra oe ‘stands in the air’: Bl.-Debr. 
§ 136, 2; 137, 3; such solecisms are often found, especially in the Revelation 
of John.* xarà (louSatouc): Hellenistic replacement of the genitive: Bl.-Debr. 
§ 224,1. Since Festus in 25.25 has already explained that Paul has committed 
no crime deserving death, Paul defends himself here only against the charge 
that he has transgressed against Judaism. Ostensibly Agrippa knows the 
Jewish ‘customs and controversies’. paxpoObuws does not refer to an 
interruption which ensued elsewhere (22.22; 23.7) (so Preuschen 145), but 
is intended to produce the same favourable effect as auvröuwg in 24.2: Beg. 
IV 314. 

VERSE 4: Paul speaks first (vv. 4f.) of his generally well-known Pharisaic 
youth. wév oŭv: transition particle, see on 1.6. The controlling verb is the 
classical toaor (instead of otSaor). Blots (cf. Sir. Prol. line 14 ing Evvönou 
Bumcewc): the way of life (Bauer, Wb 281). èx veótnrog refers to Biwowv: my 
way of life from my youth. The addition av an’ doy ic yevouévyy belongs to 
what follows: his life from the beginning has been spent among his people® 
and in Jerusalem: 22.3! 

VERSE 5: npoyıyv@axovt&g pe ğvwðev: “who know me from the beginning’. 
The étt-clause is again dependent upon toact: he amplifies the concept 


1 Cf. v, 29. 

2 Apul. Metam. 2, 21: Porrigit dexteram et ad instar oratorum conformat articulum, 
duobusque infimis conclusis digitis ceteros eminentes porrigit.—sy*™® piously supplements the 
secular description: tunc ipse Paulus confidens et in spiritu sancto consolatus extendit manum. 

3 The article is missing ‘almost throughout with "Iovd«tot in Paul’s defences against 
the Jews, Acts 26.2, 3, 4, 7, 21; 25.10 (as with the name of the opponent in Attic court 
speeches . . .)’: Bl.-Debr. § 262, 1. 

+A C 614 al have inserted émtazaevog (Bl.-Debr. § 416, 2) to improve the sentence, 
other MSS. read cldac. 

5 Otherwise Bengel: consuetudinem in practicis, quaestionem in theoreticis. 

6 Eger’s interpretation of &dvog as ‘province’ (Judaea) is superseded (Rechtsgeschicht- 
liches zum NT, 1919, n. 26); the same holds for the interpretation ‘home province’ (Cilicia) 
in Zahn 797, Beg. IV 315. The connection with the Jewish people was recognized by H. J. 
Cadbury, The Making of Luke/Acts 228, referring to Harnack, Beiträge UI 54 (ET): 
‘speeches . . . in which the official usage, such as was customary before the heathen forum, 
was to be followed’ (cf. 24.17; 26.4; 28.19 as well as 24.3, 10). 
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Biwaw.? afoecic, ‘direction’, ‘school’ has no unfavourable connotations 
here, indeed it concerns the ‘strictest’? in Judaism! ths quetéous Opnoxetac: 
our religion.” The expression is adapted to the heathen audience. 

VERSE 6: From his Pharisaic past Paul passes over into the present. 
Although he is still the same believing Jew as before, indeed because he is, 
he stands now on trial. xt viv: cf. 20.25; but before this audience Paul does 
not continue with the biblical iov. &omx« . . . &Arttdı* ‘by reason of the hope 
of the promise given to our fathers’; what kind of hope it is, is not explained. 
But it can only concern the Messianic hope—brought to fulfilment in the 
resurrection of Jesus—which is inseparably bound up with the hope of 
resurrection; cf. 23.6. 

VERSE 7: eis fv (the hoped-for fulfilment of the émayyeAta®) xatavtjoae:® 
‘which our twelve tribes’ hope to obtain’. èv éxteveta: fervently, cf. 12.5 
(as in LXX°). Aatpevov (cf. 27.23) vioxta xal Huéoav (cf. 20.31): said of 
Anna at Lk. 2.37. According to Preuschen (146) the Eighteen Benedictions 
are in mind here. According to the sense we should expect rept tabtne thg 
éamldoc (but Luke loves these appended relative clauses): because of this 
fundamental Jewish hope Paul is accused by the Jews—the absurdity of this 
accusation 1s thereby pilloried. Vv. 6f. are only comprehensible if the Jewish 
and the Christian hope are identified—as here in Luke by Paul. BaotAcd: for 
the vocative at the end of the sentence see Bl.-Debr. § 474, 6. 

VERSE 8° shows, however, that the Jews would have none of this unity, 
since they refused to believe in the resurrection of Jesus. tl &rıorov... . el: 


1 Preuschen (145) incorrectly finds the juxtaposition of ¿x veótntog, dr’ keys and 
ğčvwðev intolerable: Paul emphasizes to the utmost that he grew up from the beginning in 
Judaism (there is no thought here of his birth in Tarsus), and that as a Jew of the strictest 
order. 

2 Jos. Vita 191: Simon was is . . . Daptaatav aloécews, of mepl ta Tr&Tpıa. völt- 
ua Soxotaty tav drwy arpıßeia Staogoerv; similarly Ant. XVII 41; Bell. U 162. Cf. for 
the grammar Bl.-Debr. p. 3 n. 4; $S 99, 2 and 60, 1. 

3 @cyoxelx means particularly cultic devotion, cf. Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus 
114; Beg. IV 315; ThWb III 156 with reference to IV Macc. 5.7, 13, where a Gentile speaks 
about the Jewish religion with this concept.—axpr8eotam, a genuine superlative, is literary; 
Moulton 78 n. 1. 

* Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 14 supplement on the orthography; on the content, Acts 23.6. 

5 On the concept of éxayyedla see on 1.4. 

6 B writes grammatically more correctly the fut. infin.; see Bl.-Debr. § 350. 

7 Bl.-Debr. § 262, 3; Orac. Sibyl. IH 249 solemnly speaks of Swdexcovrog Axóg. 
Paul’s carefully selected expression also is meant to sound solemn. That Paul wanted to 
recall the restoration of the twelve tribes in the Messianic kingdom (so Jacquier 707) is an 
over-interpretation; Paul is speaking only of the present and its expectations. 

8 Judith 4.9 èv &xrevela peyan; in II Macc. 14.38 it will mean rather ‘persistent’; 
so Bauer Wb 486, for our passage also. But here the persistence is already expressed by ‘day 
and night’. 

9 E. Nestle, Philologia sacra, 1896, 54, wanted to place v. 8 after v. 22; Wendt (340 
n. J) accepted this transposition at least for ‘the source’. 
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‘why it is judged by you as unbelievable if God raises the dead?’! Actually 

Paul is speaking about the raising of Jesus. The Jews may not judge it un- 

believable since they themselves believe in the (general) resurrection of the 

dead. ei=‘if in fact’: here and in vv. 22f. it has almost the meaning of 
su.” Cf. Gen. 43.6 LXX: dvayyetvavtes... el Eorıv Úpy &åcApóg. 

VERSE 9: Since at vexoouc the speaker is thinking of Jesus, the transition 
tov. 9 is not so abrupt as Nestle (see p. 683n. 9) assumed. Up to now Paul has 
been showing the unity of his conduct as a devout Jew and a devout Christian, 
which is misunderstood only by the foolish Jews. Now he continues with his 
life-story. The ultimate reason for the break which seems to lie between vv. 8 
and 9 is that according to Luke’s presentation it is really incomprehensible 
why Paul, the Pharisee who believes in the resurrection, himself persecuted 
those who confessed the risen Jesus. Luke does not explain this, but is content 
to mention the fact. gym uèv obv introduces a new paragraph: the thought 
turns from the attitude of the Jews back to Paul’s former conduct. Edo&« 
éuaut@:> By éuocu7q Luke means to strengthen the yó. detv: dependent on 
‘I believed . . . I should’: Bl.-Debr. § 405, 2. tò övoua xta: the formal 
naming of the övoux *Incotd proscribed among the Jews and—Romans? 
See on 4.7. 

VERSE 10: ô (see on the relative hc in v. 7) xat émotnoa: the xat merely 
emphasizes the following word: ‘this I did’: Beg. IV 317; see on 1.3.4 té&v 
aytwv: expresses Paul’s guilt: in the parallel passage 22.3ff., addressing the 
people, this expression is avoided. Paul’s efforts are described by xatéxheroq, 
KATHVEYRA, Nvayxolov, édtwxov: the aorist is relieved by the descriptive 
imperfect (Bl.-Debr. § 327). xamvsyxa Wīgov: to give his vote against some- 
one; Paul proves himself in the voting.” Here in contrast to 8.1 a series of 
executions of Christians is affirmed, in which Paul is said to have participated 
as judge: Paul’s persecuting activity is enhanced as compared with 8.1, but 
in agreement with the allusions of 22.4. 

VERSE 11: xat& ncas Tas cuvaywyac: in 9.2 only the synagogues of 
Damascus are mentioned; here the thought is first of those in Jerusalem. 
tinw@o@v: the synagogue punishment of whipping will be meant here. 


! Overbeck (437) explains, ‘What do you think is unbelievable if God raises the dead? 
Answer: nothing.’ Jacquier (707) ventured the translation, ‘What? Does one judge it. . .’ 
Neither of these explanations does justice to the passage, the difficulty of which lies not in 
grammar but in the idea presupposed. 

2 Advocated by H. J. Cadbury, JBL 48 (1929), 421f. 

3 According to Bl.-Debr. § 283, 1 0G or would be classical, ‘if as here no emphasis 
lies on the reflexive’. 

“ Usually translated ‘this I also did’; cf. however Beg. IV 132. Jacquier (709) wants 
with Blass to distinguish the general rotretv from mpxttewv; actually éxolyoa stands for 
TOR Evavela Exeaka. 

5 Jacquier, to whom this judicial activity by the youthful Paul rightly appears 
incredible, attempts unsuccessfully to do away with the expression as a metaphor for 
ovvevdoxén (709). The council is here credited with the ius gladii. 
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HvayxaTov is usually explained as a conative imperfect: so Bl.-Debr. § 326; 
Bauer, Wb 103; but see the following édtwxov.' PAxopnusiv: maledicere 
Christo in Pliny; cf. 13.45. repıocög (popular substitute for wxAAov: BI.-Debr. 
§ 60, 3). euuarvöuevos: raging furiously. Ews xal eis tao EE mddetc: as far 
as outlying cities = outside Judaea. This also is an intensification compared 
with Chapters 9.2 and 22.5, where Paul goes from Jerusalem directly to 
Damascus. 

VERSE 12: cf. 9.2f.; 22.5f. èv ols (Lk. 12.1): ‘at this time’ (Beg. IV 318); 
“under these conditions’ (Bauer, Wb 1159 s.v. I 11c). émutoory ‘full authority’; 
beside &Souot« probably understood as ‘commission’. doytepéwv: in 9.2 
singular, in 22.5 chief priests and Sanhedrin: Luke likes variation. 

VERSE 13: Yucpas weons: 22.6 mepi peonuBotav. xata mv óðóv: 22.6 èy- 
yiSovtt t Anpaoxd; ‘I saw a light from heaven brighter than the sun shining 
about me’: intensification compared with 9.3 and 22.6 (pac txavdv). The 
light shone around his companions also. 

VERSE 14: mavtwy te xatanecdvtwv: in 9.4 only Paul falls down, the 
others see no one; in 22.6 also Paul alone is struck. But since in vv. 12ff. the 
figure of the disciple Ananias and the blinding and healing of Paul are omitted, 
the objectivity of the event can be demonstrated only by having all of them 
struck down.” ty "Eßpaidı Stxcdéxtw: that Jesus speaks Aramaic to Paul is 
indicated in 9.4 and 22.7 by the address Xaova, but here expressly noted. 
OxANPOV cot mpòg xevrpa AaxtiGev: a common Greek proverb, meaning 
‘opposition to me is senseless and impossible’ (Bauernfeind 267). This for 
Paul’s Hellenistic audience makes the significance of the call clear: Paul is 
completely in the power of Jesus. Cf. Scholia vetera in Pindari Carmina 
II 60f.: où cuppéper tH túyn KvOpwmov Svta dtapdyecOat as the meaning of 
the quotation.? 


t Jacquier 709: ‘There is nothing unreasonable in the idea that some of those per- 
secuted apostatized.’ He and Preuschen 146 refer to Pliny Ep. X 96f.—Bl.-Debr. § 326 
identifies hyayxaCov as a conative imperfect and at the same time as an imperfect of repeti- 
tion, while é3iwxov expresses only the latter. The imperfect could also however be under- 
stood as descriptive (Bl-.Debr. § 327). 

2 614 gig sy"™® amplify: dic tov pdBov. yà pdvog Fxovex... 

3 The question whether Luke is here dependent on Euripides (reference is particularly 
made to verse 794 of the Bacchae: Ovow. av adt& urov A Ovuobusvoc/mpd¢ xévtpa 
raxtiGowu, Ovntog ðv Bew) has been much discussed: W. Nestle, ‘Anklänge an 
Euripides in der Apg.’, Philologus 59 (1900), 46ff.; F. Smend, ‘Untersuchungen zu den 
Acta-Darstellungen von der Bekehrung des Paulus’, Angelos 1 (1925), 34-5; W. G. Kimmel, 
Römer 7 u. d. Bekehrung des Paulus, 1929, 155-7, excursus on 26.14; O. Weinreich, Gebet 
und Wunder, 1929, 282ff., 332ff.; H. Windisch, ‘Die Christusepiphanie von Damascus und 
ihre religionsgeschichtlichen Parallelen’, ZNW 31 (1932), 1ff.; A. Oepke, “Probleme der 
vorchristlichen Zeit des Paulus’, T/ıStKr 105 (1933), 387ff.; L. Schmid, 7TAWb III, 1938, 
662-8; M. Dibelius, Studies 188-91 (1944); A. Vögeli, ‘Lukas und Euripides’, TAZ 9 (1953), 
415-38. We agree with Vögeli’s results: ‘For the explanation of the epiphanies and miracles 
of deliverance or punishment in Acts recourse to Euripides is from a literary point of view 
superfluous, and the author’s education does not extend beyond the popular philosophical 
standards of the Hellenistic age’ (436f.), in which Euripides did not belong to school reading. 
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VERSE 15: cf. 9.5 and 22.8 (where ó Nalwpatos is further added). These 
are the words preserved in the old community tradition. 

VERSE 16: dvaommdı: cf. 9.6 and 22.10. oc76. ¿ni tobg rödas cov: Ez. 
2.1, 3. eig roüro, ‘thereto’ is explained in mpoyetpicacbal (cf. 22.14) ce 
SmpeTnv xat paotupa (cf. 22.15). Dibelius (Studies 92) assumes that the 
original text uxprupa dv te cleg dv te doßncerat cot has been distorted under 
the influence of the preceding &pßnv. With this verse begins not a special 
source-report, but a Lucan narrative of the Christophany corresponding to 
the special situation.’ Luke has shaped the words of the exalted Lord, the 
content of which was well established (sending of Paul to the Gentiles), with 
the aid of OT expressions and early Christian edificatory language. There is 
no mention here of blindness; see on v. 14. Paul is—corresponding to the 
conception in Acts (16.9f.; 18.9; 22.17ff.; 23.11; 27.23)—depicted as the 
constant recipient of heavenly visions.” 

VERSE 17: &&aıpstodcı can certainly also mean ‘to choose’. But since in 
7.10, 34; 12.10; 23.27, it means ‘to rescue’, and further the choosing is 
already mentioned in v. 16, it means here ‘to rescue’, corresponding to 
Jer. 1.7f. and I Chron. 16.35: Paul will be rescued from the persecutions of 
the Jews and Gentiles. etc obc, in accordance with what follows, refers for 
preference to the Gentiles. 

VERSE 18: °... to open their eyes’: cf. Isa. 42.7; °... to turn from dark- 
ness to light’: cf. Isa. 42.16. Now the biblical expressions are relieved by 
those of Christian edifying language: ‘(to turn) from the power of Satan to 
God’: cf. Col. 1.12f., where the concepts xAjpog tüv aytwv, EEoval« tod 
OXÓTOUS, Kpectc ÅuæpTL&V? occur. 

VERSE 19: The address ‘King Agrippa’ shows that the words of Christ are 
ended. oöx Eyevounv &neðńs: an emphatic ‘I obeyed’. tH obpavien dmtacta: 
the ‘heavenly appearance’ here means the heavenly being who appeared. 
This is the decisive sentence: it was impossible for Paul (cf. oxAnpöv xT. 
v. 14!) to resist the heavenly command. The Christian mission is thereby 
justified. 

VERSE 20: Paul preaches first to those in Damascus (9. 19ff.!), then to 
those in Jerusalem (9.28f.). n&odv te yapay THs *lovdaias is formally and in 


1 That Paul was and is a pious Jew is a theme already dealt with in vv. 4ff. Hence it 
was no longer necessary to mention the devout Jew Ananias, by whom Paul was introduced 
into the new fellowship; mention of him was indeed prohibited, because the Gentile mission 
only appears as an absolute necessity when it is directly ordered by the heavenly érzacta 
(cf. 22.21; in Chapter 9 the Gentile mission is only mentioned quite unemphatically in 
9.15, a word of Christ to Ananias). 

2 Cf. 22.15: ‘Witness to what you have seen and heard.’ u&ptug is here not ‘martyr’! 
It anticipates the waptupduevos of v. 22. 

3 The genitive of the infinitive, which occurs "particularly in Luke’, ‘belongs to a higher 
level of the Koine’: Bl.-Debr. § 400, especially in a final (and consecutive) sense: § 400, 5. 
— The expression &peote ducoti@y does not occur in LXX; &peats stands for a whole series 


of Hebrew words among which ‘release’, 7 comes closest to the NT sense of &qectc. 
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content out of place.’ Dibelius has sought to save the expression by the 
conjecture (Studies 92) that very early the word eig was omitted through 
haplography after Ieoocodvuorc;? but the whole is presumably an old and 
false gloss. For Acts, whose earlier account is here briefly repeated, knows 
nothing of a mission of Paul in Judaea, such as an early reader might con- 
jecture on the basis of Rom. 15.19. The content of the preaching is the sum- 
mons to petavoetv... Oeöv, as in earlier speeches of Acts. The one new 
addition recalls Lk. 3.8: ‘doing the works which reflect repentance’. 

VERSE 21: &vexa (Attic instead of the favourite eivexev) tobtwv: on 
account of this missionary activity. There is no further mention of the 
alleged profanation of the Temple of 21.28ff. dtayerolCecOat (see 5.30): to 
kill. For cudAaBdousevor: cf. 1.16; 12.3; 23.27. Since Ereıpövro itself means 
‘they sought’ we cannot explain the imperfect (with Wendt 344, Jacquier 
713) as a conative imperfect, but must consider it as descriptive (Bl.-Debr. 
§ 327). 

VERSE 22: rtıxoupla®... rabmo: when Paul speaks of the Jewish attack 
upon him in the Temple, he has come to the end of the presentation of his 
missionary work. During this he has experienced God’s help—thereby the 
promise of v. 17 is fulfilled, as it is also in relation to this last attack. Thus 
preserved alive by God he stands there as a witness to ‘small and great’, i.e. 
for everyone (not testifying to his rescue, but to the fulfilment of the OT 
promise!), That is his attitude at the present moment, but at the same time 
also throughout all his missionary work, and it is in this attitude that he is to 
remain in the memories of the readers of Acts. As such a witness Paul has 
fulfilled the call of v. 16.—He has said in this testimony nothing beyond what 
Moses and the prophets have said would take place. 

VERSE 23 goes into detail: that” the Messiah must die, that as the first 
one resurrected from the dead he preaches light to the Jewish people and the 


1 The accusative between the two datives is incomprehensible. Jacquier (713) sees in 
it an accusative of place describing the extent of Paul’s activity; it is not—because of Gal. 
1.22—a question of preaching in Judaea. But it is methodologically inadmissible to draw 
conclusions from Galatians here. A sermon during Paul’s visit to Jerusalem—so many 
exegetes—Luke has never mentioned. Ropes (Beg. III 237) assumes a Semitism, following 
Deut. 1.19 (Eropeößnpev n&coav thy Eonuov). But here a verb like ‘to go’ is lacking. 

2 The elc in E H L P S is a later correction and conjecture. 614 offers xal tots év; 
gig reads et his qui in... 

3 Cf. 3.19. 

* Erıxoupla only here in the NT; in LXX only in Wisdom 13.18. Hobart wanted to 
prove it a medical technical term (The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1881, 266). But in the 
physicians it is usually construed with ouat (requiring assistance); in the historians on the 
other hand it occurs as here with tuyyave: Beg. IV 320. Luke is thus to be seen here not as 
a physician, but as a historian! 

5 el: here really = 6tt; see above on v. 8. For naßnrös see above on 1.3; by nudetv 
is meant once again ‘to die’. For Luke it is established fact (Lk. 24.44-6) that the death 
of the Messiah is predicted everywhere in the OT. 

6 A Jewish tradition of the ‘suffering Messiah’ is not visible here, but only the Chris- 
tian doctrine of his suffering death. 
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Gentile nations, and thus to the whole world of men. He proclaims light (cf. 
Isa. 9.1) not only by the fact that through his resurrection he ‘ brings life and 
immortality to light’'—hitherto the resurrection was only a matter of hope 
and faith—but by mediating as Son (13.33) the forgiveness of sins (13.38; 
26.18). 

VERSE 24: Again the artistic device of interruption after the decisive 
thing has been said (see on 22.20), and indeed to emphasize this decisive 
point—the message of the resurrection. Festus (as already indicated at 25.19) 
considers the resurrection impossible—he must however have grasped the 
difficult words of vv. 16ff. astonishingly well to be able to deny the doctrine 
of the resurrection as he does.” This teaching is madness, and Paul must have 
taken leave of his senses if he maintains it. Festus also indicates immediately 
in what manner this may have come about: the fault lay with too much 
study!? Luke does not mean to draw an individual portrait of Festus here, 
but to show that the Roman official and the Roman state which he represents 
are not capable of dealing with these theological questions—as the Jew 
Agrippa was; ‘the author is concerned only to characterize the parties in the 
assembly and the attitude they adopt to Paul’s speech’, as Overbeck already 
recognized (445). The psychological considerations of the commentators are 
superfluous. eig paviav meoutoemer: Lucian, Abdicatus 30 shows that it is a 
current expression: Beg. IV 321. 

VERSE 25: The pavia is the opposite of the Greek virtue awppoctvy,* 
which Paul possesses. He speaks ‘words of truth and prudence’, which there- 
fore express the objective truth. 

VERSE 26: For the truth and reasonableness of Paul’s speech Agrippa is 
now called upon as an informed witness; éxtotatat... todtwy: he knows 
about it! zoòç ôv xai (the xat is again to be judged according to 1.6; hence it is 
omitted in B) mapenoraGéuevoc: Paul speaks to Agrippa with complete free- 
dom and confidence, ‘for I am convinced that none of these things is hidden 
from him’. &v... yewvig: the death and resurrection of Jesus and the other 


1 Cf. II Tim. 1.10—in our passage Luke has used two old Christological formulae: 
d&vaotacc vexpav, tyepOijvar x vexed; cf. I Cor. 15.20 and Col. 1.18. 

2 ualvy is difficult to translate: Luther's ‘you rave’ is today incomprehensible. ‘You 
are out of your mind’ is better, but does not capture the full meaning of patvy. 

3 qà yodusuate does not indicate here elementary knowledge but rather advanced 
knowledge (as in Plato Apol. 26D, where it concerns the writings of Anaxagoras: Bauer, 
Wb 328). But it is not really knowledge as such which has deprived Paul of his reason 
(although Bill. II 770 has cited in favour of this Targ. Jerus. I Nu. 22.5: Balaam ‘had 
become insane as a result of his great erudition’), but the study necessary to it: Beg. IV 
321; Bauernfeind 268. Wendt 346 (similarly Knopf 655, Jacquier 716, Beyer 147): ‘Paul 
must have discussed the problems only thematically indicated in v. 23 with an erudition 
imposing even to the procurator.’ But this is to misunderstand Festus’ words, which do not 
marvel at a great erudition but assume much study as the reason for Paul’s insanity. 

* Xen. Memor. J, 1.16: dtedeyeto tf cwpoocbvy, tl uavla: Bauer, Wb 1588. 
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miracles have happened in full publicity:! ‘tout s’était passé publiquement: 
la prédication, la mort et la résurrection de Jésus, la prédication apostolique, 
le fait de Pentecôte . . . en un mot, la naissance du christianisme’ (Jacquier 
717). ev ywvie, “in a corner’ is a favourite Greek expression without Semitic 
parallel. ob» ¿v ywvia shows the rhetorical device of litotes. 

VERSE 27: Agrippa as a devout Jew—he is assumed to be such here— 
must believe the prophets and hence also their prophecy of the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah, and this again means that he must believe in the 
Christian teaching. 

VERSE 28: “in short’ = soon—Agrippa does not burden himself with a 
“crash course’ in theology but in an answer which deviates only at the last 
moment accords Paul the highest assent possible for him: ‘Soon you will 
convince me to play the Christian’?—the statement really expected and 
fundamentally also intended ‘to be a Christian’ (so H L P S) he avoids, as 
one ought strictly to comprehend.? rowery in this sense is a technical term of 
the theatre. 

VERSE 29: Paul takes up the king’s word: ‘I could wish’*—it is formulated 
as a wish capable of fulfilment!—‘that sooner or later not only you but all 
my present listeners could be as I am—except for these chains.’ This 


1 ’Eyraudx mepl tod otavpod Acyeı toto, neol THs dvaotacews, xol STL TTAVTAYOU 
ths olzovpevys yéyove tù óyuax, Chrysostom hom. 52, 4 quoted by Jacquier 717. 

2 As Overbeck 446f. already claimed, we may not take Agrippa’s words ironically. 
If the king appealed to as a witness by Paul were to answer sarcastically (so for example 
Bauernfeind 268 interprets: ‘You open your mouth—and the apparatus of conversion has 
to function; it cannot be otherwise. That is your whole concept of life.’), then the point of 
the scene would be blunted. Of course we may not with Beg. IV 323 translate the expres- 
sion yetotiavoy roroa: ‘You make short work of turning me into a missionary’—it is a 
question of becoming a Christian, not becoming a missionary. Yet Beg. IV 323 also mentions 
our interpretation as ‘neater and easier, though insufficiently documented’, referring to 
A. Nairne, JTS 21 (1920), 171 f.; cf. also Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl. 1 754. A. Fridrichsen 
(Coniect. Neotest. III, 1938, 15) interprets, ‘You want to make me believe that you have 
made me a Christian in the twinkling of an eye’ (in this he assumes that the object—here: 
ue—can be omitted if the infinitive has the same object as the main verb). This explanation 
also contradicts the requirements of the scene. —If Agrippa uses the word yptotiavóg, then 
there is nothing contemptible in it: Luke makes the king employ the expression with which 
Hellenistic non-Christians according to 11.27 described the Christians. —yorotiavey nohoa 
is not (so Loisy 904 following Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl. 1, 751 n. 1) a Latinism (Christianum 
agere) without a Greek counterpart. The usage is already found in LXX: III Kingd. 20.7 
(B); also in Joh. Climacus, Migne P. G. 88, 693 D (‘My father loves me when I play the 
monk’, Exv mors povaydév) and Joh. Malalas 338 (‘No one plays the King of the Romans 
like this one’, obdelg moet Bacihéa). 

3 The text yerotiavév yevécOat offered by the later MSS. is despite Zahn 809f. an 
early correction; Ephraem already read thus (against Preuschen 147; see Beg. III 450f.). 
rely also is a simplifying correction which presupposes Bachmann’s solution ‘Next you 
think to make me a Christian.’ 

* eveaiunv &v: a potential optative, which had become very rare: BI.-Debr. § 359, 2; 
385, 1. 

5 xat again only reinforces yw; see on 1.3. 
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answer shows that Agrippa in terms of sense has expressed the idea of becom- 
ing a Christian, only not so bluntly as the reading yYev&od«ı makes it. The 
mention of the chains (which are not only symbolic for imprisonment!) 
shows how senseless it is that this man must stand in chains before his illus- 
trious audience. 

VERSE 30f.: Paul has had the last word. The assembly is ended. King 
and procurator rise with the other ouyxaßnuevoı—Zahn makes them 
regular legal advisers who now hold a session with the great lords in another 
room and come to a decision of ‘not guilty’. Luke simply does not press the 
idea of the judicial assembly to that extent. Those present leave in lively 
conversation, which the reader can overhear: ‘This man does nothing to 
deserve death or chains.’ That is the general conviction. But why then is Paul 
not set free? V. 32 gives the answer. 

VERSE 32: Agrippa, the authority here, explains to the governor, ‘Paul 
could be free if he had not withdrawn himself from the jurisdiction of the 
procurator by the appeal to Caesar.’ This imaginary acquittal is the highest 
recognition of Paul and his innocence (and hence that of Christianity!) 
which is possible in these circumstances. It is really only a technical or 
formal obstacle which makes his release impossible. Luke of course does not 
want to have Agrippa express the thought that Paul himself is to blame if he 
is not released. With that the entire scene would be ruined. For &noXerdodaı 
xTA, see Bl.-Debr. § 358, 1 supplement. 


The third narrative of Paul’s call (see above 325ff. and 628ff.) was a 
special favourite of the critical scholars. For since here the mediator Ananias 
is Missing it appeared to fit best with Gal. 1.1 (‘and not through a man’). 
Outright critics like Overbeck (430f.), Wellhausen (56) and E. Schwartz 
(NGG 1907, 299) admittedly considered the whole scene unhistorical. But 
that made no impression. In this regard they were this time correct: Paul by 
the appeal was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Festus; therefore the latter 
no longer had to judge the question of Paul’s guilt. Hence there was no occa- 
sion to trouble King Agrippa—who in reality was not the proper person. 

But not only the basis but also the execution of this scene speaks against 
a historical core. It was indeed to be a legal investigation: 26.26 speaks of an 
avaxptoc, 26.2,24 of the &xoAoyetoOat of Paul, and the Roman staff officers 
and the notables of Caesarea are treated by Luke as regular assessors, 
suyxoßnuevor, who confer together after the trial in an adjacent room and 
bring in a verdict of ‘Not guilty!’ But Luke does not speak of an actual 
sentence; he knows (v. 32) that the case has been taken out of Festus’ hands. 


lol ovyxaðhuevot is the technical term for the advisers forming the consilium 
(see Hans Niedermeyer: ‘Uber antike Protokoll-Literatur’ (Diss. Göttingen 1918) who 
on p.20 also compares cum consilio collocutus CJT 26, 6: Acta Cypr. IV; Bruns, Fontes 
No. 180, 18, 188 with Acts 25.12). 
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So there remains a trial without prosecutor or witnesses; only the defendant 
speaks. The concrete crime (the defilement of the Temple!) is forgotten, to 
say nothing at all of 21.21 (Paul the apostate!). Beginning without an accusa- 
tion, this remarkable scene ends with an unofficial discussion—admittedly 
favourable for Paul. 

This alleged result also has an unreal effect. Certainly Agrippa was a 
worldly man and the law of Moses was irrelevant to him where his relationship 
with Berenice was concerned. But that he should so have exonerated Paul 
does not necessarily follow. At any rate he knew enough about the new 
teaching to prevent him advocating the release of a man whose handing over 
the Sanhedrin demanded. 

But here it is not a matter of the historical trial of Paul, but of the 
conflict of Judaism against the Christian mission, which Paul represents as 
its victorious agent. Luke has designed his speech carefully, and turned it 
exactly for the audience. Hence the classical form to«ot (v. 4), expressions 
like Edo&« Euaute (v. 9) and oùx éyevouny arerOye (v. 19), the antithesis of 
pavi and cwppootvy (v. 23). Even the word of Jesus in v. 14 has to incor- 
porate a Greek proverb. 

Paul’s life story, which the reader knows from Chapter 22, is therefore 
only hinted at in vv. 4f. Paul’s diaspora Judaism is obliterated; he who does 
not remember 23.3 must think that Paul was in Jerusalem from his birth on. 
Then follows the old Lucan argument that Paul advocates only the Pharisaic 
hope (which here admittedly becomes the hope of the whole Jewish people). 
Without troubling himself about the inner tensions of this construction, Luke 
adds in still more glaring colours a picture of the Pauline persecution of the 
Christians—without such an intensification the speech would be an anti- 
climax in comparison with the earlier ones. Ananias has to be omitted: only 
if the heavenly command comes directly to Paul himself is it evident that he 
‘was not disobedient to the heavenly vision’ (v. 19). Festus’ objection against 
the Christian teaching of the resurrection shows only that the Roman 
authorities do not understand these questions of faith and therefore are not 
competent. 

New and important is the fact that ‘not one of these things has happened 
in a corner’ (v. 26). These words light up Luke’s presentation in Acts from 
beginning to end: the risen Lord was forty days with his disciples and went 
to heaven before many witnesses. At Pentecost thousands (2.41) experienced 
the mighty coming of the Spirit and its effect. The Apostles worked miracles 
before all the people (3.9; 5.15; 19.11f.), and spoke to thousands of listeners 
(4.4). They dealt with the High Council itself. Paul performs a miracle of 
punishment before the Proconsul Sergius Paulus, appears before the Pro- 
consul Gallio, works in Ephesus in such a way that the Asiarchs concern 
themselves with his safety and the Chancellor speaks in favour of the Chris- 
tians. The entire history of Christianity—it is no secret society!—is enacted 
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publicly and before high and exalted personages. Christianity is not an 
inconspicuous event any longer, but a factor in world history. What Paul had 
written in I Cor. 1.26ff. was superseded by the time of Luke. Luke does not 
launch a polemic against it; he is indeed not acquainted with the Pauline 
letters. In contrast, a new self-consciousness among the Christians makes its 
appearance in him. They are preparing themselves—Paul is the model!—to 
step out of their corner into the world of history and culture. Christianity 
finds an audience on the Areopagus and in the governor’s court, and according 
to 27.24 Paul even spoke before Caesar. And the men of high rank are not 
inaccessible: Paul brought the governor Sergius Paulus to the faith, made a 
deep impression upon the Proconsuls Felix and Festus, and almost converted 
King Agrippa. 

On Luke’s presupposition that the Christians proclaim only the same 
message as Moses and the prophets, namely the Messiah and his resurrection, 
such a conversion is by no means inconceivable: Agrippa as a devout Jew 
believed the prophets, and the prophets are at one with the Christians—must 
not Agrippa then become a Christian? That he really did become a Christian 
Luke could not maintain (the king, still alive, would not have accepted that: 
Loisy 903); but just as little could Agrippa give Paul a refusal. Luke’s solution 
is so good that J. Weiss (51) declared Agrippa’s words (v. 28) ‘incomprehen- 
sible’. ‘You almost make me a Christian’ would have been too much. Hence 
Luke allows the king to turn aside at the last minute: ‘You almost bring me 
to the point of playing the Christian.” These words which vacillate between 
yes and no, seriousness and humour, Paul adroitly takes up and answers with 
the same combination of seriousness and humour: ‘May you all sooner or 
later be as I am ’—the king, Berenice, Festus and the entire illustrious assembly 
— except for these chains.’ This Paul knows how one must speak in order to be 
popular at court. His complete guiltlessness is therefore recognized—post 
festum and post Festum—and but for the unfortunate appeal he would now 
be free! 

This however almost bends the bow too far. An innocent exegete has 
read out of 25.25 that Festus attributes the fact that he was not set free to 
Paul’s thick-headedness. Luke naturally does not mean to say that Paul 
himself by an over-hasty appeal has caused the opening prison doors to slam 
shut again. The reader is only to carry away the impression that Paul was 
completely innocent, although he was not freed! 

Now that we have experienced the last great apologetic scene, it is worth 
while to consider them all together. Fundamentally from 21.27-26.32 Luke 
is ringing the changes on one and the same theme: the relationship between 
Rome, the Jews and the Christians. This triangular relationship seems at 
first to appear thus; the Jews accuse the Christians and Rome is appealed to 
as judge. But in reality—Luke convinces not by argument but by narration 
—it is different: Christianity (represented by Paul) has committed no rownpa, 
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no crimes against Roman law. The theological differences of Jews and 
Christians ultimately remain the only point of accusation. But on this the 
Roman authorities prove to be not competent; the question of the resurrec- 
tion is to them incomprehensible. 

Why has Luke devoted six chapters to this problem? Not for the sake 
of explaining Paul’s trial: in the course of these chapters the image of it 
becomes more and more opaque. Does Luke handle the matter so because he 
is bent on a great reconciliation of Jews, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians? Jewish Christianity after 70 had become unimportant, and the 
Gentile Christians were not Paulinists who had to contend with Judaizers for 
recognition. Luke no longer hoped for the conversion of the Jews. They had 
not used the hour of conversion granted them in God’s plan of salvation, 
and now it is—according to God’s same plan of salvation—too late: they will 
no longer change. Thus although Paul speaks in Chapter 22 to the Jewish 
people, in 23 to the Sanhedrin and in 26 to King Agrippa, Luke with all this 
is not canvassing for a last-minute conversion. Dibelius (Studies 213) there- 
fore conjectures another reason: Luke wanted to help the Christians of his 
own age with their defence. ‘These themes are intended to emphasize the fact 
that Christians have not rebelled against the emperor, nor against the temple, 
nor against the law’ (Acts 25.8), ‘but that the essential matter of dispute 
between them and the Jews is the question of the resurrection.’ But when Luke 
wrote, the Temple lay in ruins, and no Christian was accused any longer 
because of his attitude to the Temple. This historical detail fits only Paul and 
not later Christianity. The same holds for Paul’s Pharisaic past. The idea that 
Luke wanted to advise the Christians in their conduct before Roman courts 
cannot be substantiated. Why then this ever-renewed apologia of Paul? Luke 
had portrayed him, the most successful missionary, as the real driving force of 
the Christian mission. Then it was unfortunate that he was arrested, held 
prisoner, brought to Rome and finally executed. To that extent it was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring the proof of his innocence convincingly to light. But 
it was important not only to overcome this past. One had also to think about 
the future. Unlike his great contemporary, the seer of the Apocalypse, Luke 
did not see in Rome the great whore, whom God will soon annihilate in the 
judgement of this world. The end does not stand at the gates; before that a 
mighty missionary task still awaits the Christians. Hence Luke sees his task 
not in equipping the Church for martyrdom immediately before the end, but 
in securing for it the possibility of life within the Roman Empire. But with this 
very task Paul could help the Christians. How he, the Roman citizen, had been 
able to get along with the Romans—even in situations of conflict!—and to 
win their respect and trust. Why should Rome not tolerate the Christian 
‘Way’? Because the Jews up and down the country accused the Christians? 
They could be countered with the proof that precisely the strictest move- 
ment in Judaism, Pharisaism, agreed with Christianity in its belief in the 
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resurrection. Luke emphatically presented this, especially in Chapters 23 
and 26. 

Luke no longer lives in the world of Paul. The Temple in Jerusalem stands 
no more, and everything in the law of Moses which is connected with the 
Temple cult has been rendered useless. The reception of uncircumcised 
Gentiles into the Christian Church God himself brought about; the OT 
demand for circumcision no longer applies to non-Jews. The Gentile Christians 
fulfil the requirements appointed for them in the law; hence no reproach can 
be brought against them (21.25). The ethical commandments of the law are 
valid among the Christians as a matter of course. That the law occasions only 
wrath, and awakens not obedience but rather disobedience—such and similar 
statements Luke would have relegated to what II Peter 3.16 calls öuovönr«, 
things difficult to understand, ‘which the ignorant and unstable distort . . .”. 
The Lucan Paul lacks much that the real Paul possessed, perhaps the best. 
But again the Lucan Paul also possesses much that was lacking from the real 
Paul, and yet was necessary if he was to be portrayed as the Christian witness 
to the truth in his time. 


65 
ACTS 27:1-44 
SEA VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK 


1 Now when it was decided that we should sail for Italy, Paul and some other 
prisoners were handed over to a centurion by the name of Julius of the 
Cohort Augusta. * Boarding a ship from Adramyttium which was to visit 
the ports of (the province of) Asia, we departed, the Macedonian Aristarchus 
from Thessalonica being with us. ° The next day we landed in Sidon, and 
Julius treated Paul kindly and allowed him to go to his friends and have 
himself cared for. * Putting to sea from there we sailed under the lee of 
Cyprus because the winds were against us, ° and when we had sailed through 
the Cilician and Pamphylian seas we came to Myra in Lycia. 6 There the 
centurion found an Alexandrian ship sailing for Italy and had us embark on 
it. 7 Making little headway in many days and arriving with difficulty at 
Cnidus, since the wind did not let us proceed, we sailed round Crete by 
Salmone, ® and sailing by there only with difficulty we came to a place with 
the name ‘Good Harbour’, which was near the city of Lasea. ° Since much 
time had been lost and the sea voyage was already dangerous, because the 
fast had already gone by, Paul gave warning, !° saying to them, ‘Men, I see 
that the voyage is going to involve hardship and much loss not only of the 
cargo and the ship but also of our lives.” 44 The centurion however followed 
the captain and the owner of the ship rather than Paul’s advice. *? Since the 
harbour was unsuitable for wintering, the majority decided to depart from 
there, in the hope that they might reach Phoenix, a harbour of Crete open to 
the southwest and northwest, and winter there. 1° But when a light southerly 
breeze set in, they thought they had achieved their purpose, and weighed 
anchor and sailed along Crete. 14 After a short time, however, the stormy 
wind called the north-easter struck them. 15 Since the ship was carried away 
and could not be brought about to face the wind, we gave way (to the wind) 
and let (the wind) carry us. ! Sailing in the lee of an island called Clauda, 
we managed with difficulty to get control of the lifeboat; +7 when they had 
hoisted it up, they began emergency measures, undergirding the ship. And 
fearing they would strike on the Syrtis, they lowered the drift-anchor and so 
drove on. 18 Because we suffered greatly from the storm, on the next day 
they jettisoned cargo, +? and on the third day with their own hands threw 
the ship’s tackle overboard. ?° Since neither sun nor stars appeared for 
many days and no small tempest set upon us, finally all hope of our being 
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saved disappeared. *! And when no one would eat any longer, Paul then 
stepped forward in their midst and said, “You should have listened to me and 
not departed from Crete, and avoided this hardship and loss. ?? And now 
I advise you to be of good courage. For there will be no loss of life among 
you, only of the ship. 7° For there came to me this night an angel of the 
God to whom I belong and whom I serve, ** saying, “Fear not, Paul! You 
must stand before Caesar, and behold, God has granted to you all those 
travelling with you!” 7° Therefore be of good courage, men! For I trust 
God that it will be as it has been told me. 7° But we must run upon an island.’ 
27 Now when the fourteenth night came, while we drifted in the Adriatic, the 
sailors noticed about midnight that land was drawing near. ?® And sounding 
they found twenty fathoms, but when they had travelled a little further and 
sounded again, they found fifteen fathoms. 7? And afraid that we would 
run on the rocks, they threw four anchors out from the stern and prayed for 
day. °° But when the sailors sought to flee from the ship and lowered the 
lifeboat into the sea on the pretext that they wanted to lay out anchors from 
the bow, °? Paul said to the centurion and the soldiers, ‘If these do not 
remain in the ship, you cannot be saved!’ °? Then the soldiers cut the lines 
of the lifeboat and set it adrift. °° Until day was about to dawn, Paul 
admonished everyone to take something to eat, saying, ‘Today you are 
awaiting the fourteenth day that you have gone without food and have taken 
nothing to yourselves. °** Therefore I beseech you to take something to eat, 
for this will help to save you. For not one of you will lose a hair from his 
head.’ 3° Saying this and taking bread, he thanked God before them all, and 
breaking it began to eat. °° Then all were of good courage and themselves 
took something to eat. 37 We were in all two hundred and seventy-six 
souls on the ship. 38 When they had satisfied themselves, they lightened the 
ship by throwing the grain into the sea. °° When it became daylight, they 
did not recognize the land but they noticed a bay with a beach, upon which 
they wanted to run the ship aground if possible. *° And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same time loosening the lines which 
held the tiller, and hoisting the foresail they ran before the wind to the 
beach. *! Striking a shoal, they let the ship run aground and the bow struck 
and remained immovable, but the stern broke off at the impact. *? The 
soldiers decided to kill the prisoners so that no one could escape by swimming. 
“3 The centurion, however, who wanted to save Paul, kept them from their 
purpose and ordered those who could swim to jump first and make for land, 
44 and then the rest, some on planks, others on some part of the ship. And so 
it happened that all reached land safely. 
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VERSE 1: “And so the governor decided to send him to Caesar’: this 
‘Western’ reading (97 h sy"™*) seems to have sprung from the recognition that 
the ‘we’ in the B text does not fit. Only Paul indeed is sent to Rome, but 
not his friends who of their own free will accompany him.! rapedtdouv?: a 
circumlocution for the Roman authorities (‘they handed him over’). Et£poug 
desuwreas: Paul is included in a transport of prisoners.? *Iobdto¢: only the 
nomen gentile is given. oxetox LeBacrn: Cohors Augusta; ‘Augusta’ is 
often an honorary title for auxiliary cohorts.° 


1 This admittedly required special permission from the procurator: Loisy 908. That 
for this purpose they had to become formally Paul’s slaves is a quite unfounded assertion. 

2 The imperfect here breaks the classical rules: Beg. IV 325: cf. Bl.-Debr. § 327 and 
Bruce 452. But the imperfects in vv. 9, 11, 13, 15, 17f., 20, 27, 33, 39f. also give the impres- 
sion that here (in Luke’s source?) the imperfect is the tense of narrative: Radermacher? 153. 

3 Luke does not distinguish &AAo¢ and étepoc: that the other prisoners are of a dif- 
ferent kind (e.g. destined to fight the animals in the arena) is not indicated. Finally Paul has 
been accused of a crime which carried the death penalty (25.11!). 

“ He is mentioned only here and in v. 3, where A reads JovAtavéc. 

5 See T. R. S. Broughton, ‘The Roman Army’, Beg. V 427-45, esp. 443f. A Cohors 
Augusta I is documented for the time of Agrippa II in Caesarea (Dittenberger OGIS 421, 
cf. Zahn 819 n. 55)—perhaps Luke transferred the troop distributions of his own time to 
the time of Paul. Since such an important prisoner was scarcely delivered to the centurion 
of a Syrian auxiliary troop, W. Ramsay conjectured (St. Paul 314f.) that the centurion was 
one of those frumentarii (admittedly attested only from the time of Trajan) who as officials 
with the rank of centurion not only cared for the provisioning of troops but were also 
employed as a kind of secret police of the emperor, and for the transference of prisoners. 
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VERSE 2: Aotov ’Adpanurmvöv: a ship with its home port Adramyttium 
(south-east of Troas).! xat& replaces a genitive;? see on 27.5. The Asia Minor 
harbours are meant. In addition to the narrator Paul is accompanied 
by Aristarchus: see on 19.29, 20.4; Philemon 24. Col. 4.10 calls him 
OUVALYU.KAWTOS.9 

VERSE 3: On the Syrian coast a current runs north; Nile water can be 
traced by edulcoration as far as Carmel: Köster, Schiffahrt 14. At only three 
knots the ship made the sixty-nine nautical miles in twenty-three hours: 
Breusing 149f. prAavOpanwe (cf. 28.2); here and in v. 43 the special friend- 
liness of the centurion is emphasized: he allows Paul to go to his “friends’* 
in order to have himself cared for. Luke avoids the name ‘Christian’; cf. 
24.23 idtwv. Perhaps the discharge and loading of merchandise made a 
somewhat longer stay necessary. Julius could of course allow Paul to go to 
the Christian community only in the company of a soldier.° 

VERSE 4: brexAcdoamev: ‘under’, i.e. here sailing east of Cyprus, which 
protected them against the west wind which normally blows 1n late summer in 
the eastern Mediterranean. It did not allow any direct voyage to Italy. 
Probably indeed it came out of the west-north-west. 

VERSE 5: tò neiayog... Ilaupuriov: = the sea along the coasts of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia: Bauer, Wb 1271. This voyage was possible for one thing 
owing to a strong westerly current on the south coast of Asia Minor,° and 
for another through the wind blowing (particularly at night) seawards from 
the land. Only one had to keep close to the coast (Beg. IV 326). So the ship 
came to Myra.’ 


To sustain this hypothesis Ramsay had not only to declare the ‘Western’ text of 28.16 
(see Mommsen-Harnack SBA 1895, 492ff.) to be original, but also to assume that Luke 
did not use the technical terminology and as a Greek did not bother about the Roman 
names. So Ramsay makes of the oxetpa DeBaoty a ‘troop of the emperor’, and the cen- 
turion a frumentarius.—Balmer (271) affirms that ‘part of an Augustan cohort must have 
been relieved’ (= the soldiers mentioned in Chapter 27). But the Syrian Cohors Augusta I 
was recruited from Syrians, not Romans!—Voigt (727) has one of the five cohorts stationed 
in Caesarea ordered back to Rome!—Sec also on 28. 16. 

1 Cf. R. Harris, ‘Adramyttium’, Contemp. Rev. (1925), 194-202; Bauer, Wb 36. 

2 The marginal note ina‘ Western’ text Qecoarwwxéwv de Aplotapyog xal Léxouvdog, 
which refers back to 20.4, is in 614 sy® among others incorporated into the text itself. 

3 Cf. Acts 2.10; 17.28: G. Rudberg, Eranos 19, 173ff. 

4 According to Harnack, Miss. u. Ausbr.*, 1923, 435ff. (ET The Mission and Expan- 
sion of Christianity, 1908*, 624), a classical designation of the Christians: cf. III John 15 
(John 15.14; Lk. 12.4). Later however it occurs only in Gnostic-Christian circles: Beg. IV 
326. 

5 This difficulty is removed by the text of h: ille centurio permisit amicis, qui veniebant 
(ad eum), uti curam eius agerent. 

6 It travels up to three sea-miles per hour: Balmer 294. 

7 B reads: Muppe. The reading Aborpav (N* A vulg bo) Breusing (150) explains from 
the subsidiary form of the name: Aluvpæ. The ‘fourteen days’ of the ‘Western’ text 
(614 sy"™*) are the average duration of the voyage. Lucian, Navig. 7, gives ten days for the 
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VERSE 6: Since the grain-traffic from Egypt to Rome, because of wind 
conditions, regularly came to Myra, the centurion found a ship here bound for 
Italy.* éveBiBacev Huss creates the same difficulties as the ‘we’ in v. 1. By it 
Luke again indicates that the reader has an eyewitness report before him 
(which however has been not a little reworked). 

VERSE 7: ixavéc here and v. 9: a favourite Lucan word. Boadurdootvtec: 
Bauer, Wb 291: ‘to make little headway’.? óg: ‘only with difficulty’. 
xata nv Kviöov: up to the tip of Cnidos. uh rpocewvrog xtA.; the narrator 
seems to assume that the course had to be changed on account of special wind 
conditions. But the normal route, up to Nelson’s time, went by Myra, Rhodes 
and then south to Crete.? SremAcboapev xtA: ‘we sailed in the lee of Crete 
by (Cape) Salmone’, on the northeast tip of the island. 

VERSE 8: uóňtg ... òy: ‘only with difficulty sailing by that’. Balmer 
thinks of dangerous cross-winds in the lee of the coast which bring the ship 
dangerously close to the rocks. KaAotAwwévec: in spite of its fine name ‘Good 
Harbour’, only a bay open to the east near the city of Lasaia.* 

VERSE 9: ixavég see on v. 7; on the whole journey so far much time has 
elapsed. Renié thinks however of a long stay in ‘Good Harbour’. dvrog 
. « » rA00c: according to Vegetius, De re militari IV 39, sea voyages were 


voyage from Sidon to the Lycian coast (Beg. IV 327). The ‘Western’ addition is not ori- 
ginal: L. Casson, ‘Speed under Sail of Ancient Ships’, TAPA 82 (1951) 145 calculates for 
the voyage Alexandria-Myra-Crete 11-14 days’ time, for Alexandria-Puteoli 50-70 days. 

4 Ramsay (St. Paul 324f.) maintains that a ship assigned to Rome’s grain supply 
belonged to the ‘imperial merchant marine’, the vavxAngoc was the captain and the 
xußepvnmmg the first officer. He refers for this to Archiv f. Papyrusforsch. 5, 1913, 298. But 
here it is a matter of an entirely different case from the Ptolemaic period: Cleopatra had 
leased some ships which belonged to her for the transport of corn. The grain traffic from 
Egypt to Rome, however, was managed by private firms. When Claudius during a famine 
had to have grain brought from Egypt at the time of the dangerous winter storms, he 
promised the merchants a safe profit and accepted responsibility in the event of damage: 
Suetonius Claudius 18. Moreover, the inscriptions (Dittenberger OGIS 140, 7; 591, 3) 
show that the vabxAnpog is the owner and the xußepvnrag is the ‘ship’s master’ (the skipper); 
the merchant who finances the voyage, the negotiator, is called the €ySovevg. Renié (332) 
is thus incorrect in following Ramsay. 

2 Beg. IV 327 considers the meaning ‘beating’ possible. But ancient cargo ships (see 
Breusing 152) could only sail with a wind which came directly from the side (‘to sail with 
half a wind’): Pliny N.H. II, 47. Real tacking was unknown to them and could not be carried 
out on the unwieldy cargo ships with their one large sail. Paul’s ship is rated at over 1,200 
tons laden weight (cf. Casson, TAPA 81 (1950), 55; Breusing’s estimate (157) is probably 
too high). The average speed in a favourable wind will have amounted to 5 knots= 
6 m.p.h.: Breusing 12. 

3 References in Casson, TAPA 81, 43ff.; only one usually sailed to the west past 
Cyprus, which was possible with a plain west wind. See also Sailing Directions for the 
Mediterranean IV, U.S. Hydrogr. Office No. 154 A, Washington 1942, 32f. 

“B 69 al Aace« is only a difference in transcription: a was spoken as e and often 
written correspondingly. The modern name Calolomonia may have arisen only at a later 
date on the basis of Acts; the ancient authors know nothing of it. Pliny N.H.IV 12 gives for 
Lasaia the two forms Lasos and Alos; A syP”s"AXo.cc«, which is corrupted in the Vulgate 
to thalassa. 
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dangerous after the 15th of September and completely ceased between the 
lith of November and the 10th of March. Sta 16... mapeAnrvbévon: the 
great fast five days before the festival of atonement (10th Tishri: see 
Billerbeck II 771f.).! xaonver: according to Bl.-Debr. § 328 literary language. 

VERSE 10: örı: Hellenistic, only as an introductory sign; hence the acc. 
and infin.? can follow. Bot: here the hardship inflicted by the elements 
(Bauer, Wb 1646). norih Cyuta: great loss.” buyév (LXX!): ‘our lives’.* The 
entire expression is typically Lucan. The prediction is moderated in vv. 22ff. 

VERSE 11: Luke assumes that the centurion can decide on the ship’s 
course (sce above p. 697 n. 5). But in reality he could only claim places for the 
transport of his prisoners; he would also have been incapable of deciding 
technical nautical problems. On the question how Luke came to his presenta- 
tion, see the general discussion. xußepvntng = the skipper who has responsi- 
bility for the navigation of the ship, not the man at the tiller, the helmsman. 
The vauxdAypé¢ = the owner of the ship usually accompanied it on the voyage, 
as the inscriptions show. totç . . . Asyouévotc: Paul’s words.’ 

VERSE 12 has no true connection with v. 11; on the other hand there is no 
lacuna if vv. 9b-11 are omitted (from maoyvet on). ixéoywv for &v occurs 
often in Luke. Since ‘Good Harbour’ was ‘unsuitable’ for wintering, the 
majority decided to continue in order to reach the harbour of Phoenix which 
was favourable for a winter stay.’ 


t The fast fell in the year 59 on the Sth October, but in the preceding years before 
the Equinox; see Workman, Exp.Tim. 11 (1899/1900), 316-9. 

2 Since éAAw with the present infin. takes the place of the future infin., the expression 
(like 11.28; 23.30 v.1.; 24.5) combines two constructions. See also Bl.-Debr. § 397, 6 and 
Radermacher? 195. 

3 Since bPpts occurs in II Cor. 12.10 and Inul« in Phil. 3.7f., Renié 336 thinks he 
hears here the ipsissima vox Pauli. But Paul like the author here simply speaks the Hellenistic 
Greek of their time. 

4 Cf. for duyn Mt. 6.25ff.; Lk. 12.22ff.; for Cyuréw: Mt. 16.26. 

5 Since Paul was assigned to the transport as a highly suspect prisoner (crimen 
laesae majestatis?), he in no way played the role with which Luke credits him; C.S.C. 
Williams’ appeal to ‘Paul's personality’ (277) changes nothing. It would be thoroughly 
perverse to appeal to Paul’s experience of sea voyages (which he certainly possessed): apart 
from the fact that he had not travelled this route before, while the owner and captain had, 
we must consider that Luke does not want to praise Paul as an experienced and weather- 
wise traveller, but as a man gifted by God with prophetic foresight. That God later changes 
the fate here foretold does not diminish the truth of this prophecy. 

6 Wellhausen (53) concluded from this that vv. 9-11 are interpolated. Preuschen 
(150) and Loisy (911) have followed him. Dibelius (Studies 205) had the insight and the 
courage to take up this critical tradition again. 

7 No one voices the intention ‘possibly to attempt to get to Italy’ (Williams 270). 
— The rdelovec are the majority of the seamen competent in these questions. Luke however 
thinks of Paul, the centurion, the owner and the navigation officer as deliberating. Phoenix 
was earlier usually identified with Lutro, which however is open towards the east, so that 
a gale blowing from that direction would have shattered a ship mooring in Lutro. Phoenix 
was BAérwv vata AlBæ xt. This expression according to the usage of LXX (II Chron. 
4.4, Ez.8.3ff.;9.2; 11.1; 40. 6ff.; 43. 1ff.; 44. 1 ff.) means to be open towards the south-west 
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VERSE 13: A light south wind seems to provide the opportunity for the 
change of harbours—a day’s voyage. dö&avtes . . . xexpatynxévar: a very 
elegant, not to say affected expression. With &pavres supply according to the 
sense ‘the anchors’. Presumably the ship was towed out of ‘Good Harbour’ 
by means of the lifeboat: Balmer 332. dcoov ... Konmv: they sail close in 
along Crete (Bl.-Debr. § 244, 2).! 

VERSE 14: Soon, as they sail round Cape Matala, the storm wind from 
Crete called Euraquilo (north-easter) strikes? the ship. That is, the Bora 
coming from Mt. Ida drove the ship out into the open sea, where in the mean- 
time the strong north-easter had set in: Beg. IV 331. 

VERSE 15: The ship is carried along with the storm and it is no longer 
possible avzopOaduetv = to bring the bow into the wind and anchor in this 
position.” So ‘we abandoned’ (ourselves or the ship) ‘to the wind and let 
ourselves drive (pepdue0x) before the wind’ (Voigt 728).* 

VERSE 16: SxoSoaudytes: sailing’ ‘under’ = screened from the wind by 


and north-west (Bauer, Wb 940). Therefore Phoenix is to be identified with the modern 
Phineka—in this name the old ‘Phoenix’ still lives on—, which opens towards the west. 
R. M. Ogilvie (in his excellent article ‘Phoenix’, JTS N.S. 9, 1958, 308ff.) has irrefutably 
shown that all this is right, and that the ground near Phineka has risen about 5m. since 
the days of Paul.—For the meaning of the names of the winds we follow Lake/Cadbury, 
‘The Winds’, Beg. V, 1933, 338-44; cf. Pauly-Wissowa 20, 1950, 431-5.—In ‘Anonymi 
Stadiasmus maris magni’ (Geographi Graeci minores, Vol. I rec. C. Mullerus, Parisiis 1855, 
506-8, §§ 323-8) we read concerning Phoenix and its vicinity: ‘From Halai to Matala 
e’ (= 300) stadia (in reality x’ = 80); it is a city and has a harbour. From Matala to Sulia 
65 stadia. It is a harbour, has good water. From Sulena (sic) to Psycheus 12 stadia... 
From Psycheus to Lamona 150 stadia, is a harbour and has a city and water. From Lamona 
to Apollonia 30 stadia. From Apollonia to Phoenix 100 stadia. It is a city, has a harbour 
and an island. From Claudia to Phoenix 300 stadia’ (in reality 220), ‘has a city and a 
harbour.’ 

1 The ancient versions sometimes saw in aocov a name; vulg. de Asson, bo: ‘from 
Assos’, sa: ‘from Alasos’ (= the other form of the name Lasaia, see v. 8). 

2 AA intransitive: Radermacher? 23, 28f.; otherwise only of persons. The wind is 
conceived as a living being. The wind name evpaxvawy (N: edpoxAvdmy =edoos, east 
wind +-~dvdey, surging waves) only here. Since eoos properly means ‘east-south-east wind’ 
and Aquilo ‘north wind’, perhaps a north-east wind is meant. 

3 C. Voigt 728: ‘The attempt to bring the ship’s head into the wind in order to heave 
to failed . . . or could no longer be accomplished because of the high sea, which would have 
struck the ship broadside and sunk it.’ Otherwise the ship in this position—with its bow into 
the waves—would have weathered the storm at anchor. 

* This does not mean that they simply gave up to the wind and waves. If a ship has 
no headway it can no Jonger be steered. But then it would soon be struck athwart by the 
waves and be battered to pieces. Thus, since they could not think of sailing before the wind 
with the 66-foot broad mainsail, they will have given the ship enough headway with the 
small sail on the foremast (see v. 40) to allow it to be steered and keep it from broaching. 

5 Kàgõð« is probably the Alexandrian, Katdda B N? vulg pesh the Latin form of the 
name: Beg. IV 332. We can hardly think of their anchoring off Clauda (so Balmer 350f.), 
for then they could also have run for its harbour. It was only that for the time being they 
had relatively calm water in the lee of the island. 
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‘an island’. vnotov ‘island’: the Hellenistic language is fond of diminutives; 
see forexample Jn. 18.10. ioyboauev udars: ‘we succeeded only with difficulty’. 
meotxoautets Yeveodaı has a literary ring. There was danger that the lifeboat, 
which up to this time had been in tow, would be dashed by a wave against the 
ship’s stern. 

The way in which Acts reports Paul’s journeys allows many readers to 
overlook the fact that it speaks of numerous sea voyages by Paul. Luke was 
generally not concerned to give exactly the distances which Paul put behind 
him in the process. We wish to make this good, but for simplicity to measure 
the distances covered as the crow flies. The actual distances were thus even 
greater. (1) That the journcy from Caesarea to Tarsus, mentioned in Acts 
9.30, was a sea voyage is not indicated at all. But it is extremely improbable 
that instead of this sea voyage of about 280 miles the land route was used. 
(2) Also the journey of Barnabas from Antioch to Tarsus and Paul’s return 
trip with Barnabas to Antioch—in each case over 60 miles—will have been 
by sea (Acts 11.25f.) although Luke says nothing of it. (3) On the other hand 
in 13.4 by using the word anérAcucay he gives us to understand that a ship 
was used for the journey—otherwise not possible—from Seleucia, the harbour 
of Antioch to Salamis on Cyprus; it could have covered the more than 125 
miles in two days. (4) The journey from New Paphos in Cyprus to Perga or 
Attaleia also (Acts 13.13), with its over 180 miles, is characterized as a sea 
voyage only by avaxdevrec. (5) In the journey from Attaleia to Antioch 
14.26—it was over 300 miles—Luke indicates that it was a sea voyage by 
nanelev amémarcvoay. (6) The journey from Troas by Samothrace to Neapolis 
16.1f.—something over 125 miles—is described in relative detail, since the 
composition suggested it: the beginning of the Pauline mission proper is 
described thus exactly and in the ‘we’ style in order that the reader may 
recognize that this important section of the history of the mission rests upon 
an eyewitness account. (7) It has often been assumed that Paul took the land 
route from Beroea to Athens. The words éwe Ext thy Pddacoav 17.14 are 
taken to mean that Paul and his companions only seemed to take the road to 
the sea, but then chose the land route. But &wg ènt, just like ç (= Ewe) eig 
in the Periplus Maris Erythraei (Geographi Graeci minores, Vol. 1, 259, § 4), 
means in the Koine Greek of that time ‘up to’ the sea. Paul thus chose the 
water route for this journey also. (8) That Paul with Aquila and Priscilla used 
a sailing vessel from Cenchreae to Ephesus—a sea voyage of over 250 miles 
—is apparent from xarjytycay (xarnvrnoey B"* K, puts Paulin the foreground 
and matches the following xavéAurev). (9) The journey to Caesarea, charac- 
terized as a sea voyage by avynyO8y ano ns "Epecov 18.21, will presumably 
have stretched over more than 650 miles. The bold line from Cnidus straight 
across the sea to Caesarea on the maps of Paul’s journeys is perhaps a result 
of Luke’s brevity in this report, ‘he departed from Ephesus, and landed in 
Caesarea...’ (10) Also from Caesarea to Antioch—it is about 280 miles— 
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Paul will rather have travelled aboard ship than on Shanks’s mare. (11) Luke 
has presented only two of Paul’s sea voyages in detail: the one from Philippi 
20.6 to Caesarea 21.8 is described with all the ports of call in between: 
Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, Patara (where they changed 
ships), Tyre, Ptolemais. At a guess over 940 miles were covered in this voyage. 
The detail of the presentation and the ‘we’ indicate here also the use of an 
eyewitness account. Here too compositional grounds ultimately govern the 
colourful portrayal of a journey not in its details important. (12) The journey 
to Rome which goes from Caesarea 27.1 by Sidon, Myra (ship change), 
Caloi Limenes, Malta (28.1), Syracuse, Rhegium to Puteoli is the longest of 
all Paul’s sea voyages in Acts. But Paul has weathered even more sea voyages 
than these; this emerges from his statement in II Cor. 11.25: before the 
voyage to Rome he suffered shipwreck three times, and on one of these 
drifted vuyOnuepov in the sea—on some piece of wreckage or a plank—until 
some ship or other picked him up. Josephus narrates something similar of 
his own journey to Rome, Vita 15. 

VERSE 17 continues in the third person, perhaps to indicate that the sailors 
carried out the manoeuvre. The lifeboat is hoisted and brought on deck. 
BonOeiatg Zypavro and ürolwvvüvres tò wAotov are variously explained.’ 
Lvov: the great Syrtis whose sandbanks were especially feared. yarkouvtes 
tò oxstoc: lowering the drift-anchor.? 


1 Either ‘they applied means of protection’ (use of ropes or something similar: cf. 
Aristot. Rhetorica I1 5 = 1383a ‘as in the dangers of the sea some look confidently to the 
future, because they are not used to the storm, others who have means of help on account 
of their experience’) or Bovferx means the object employed itself, e.g. the cable. But it 
could also mean, combined with &pavtec: ‘using a pulley’, Or: ‘they employed rescue 
measures, “undergirding” the ship.’ Of the four theories developed in regard to these last 
measures that depicted in old Egyptian pictures (Beg. V 351) does not fit: bow and stern 
were bound together by lines which ran along the deck on props (so Frank Brewster, 
Harv. Stud. in Class. Philol. 23 (1912) 63-77). Egyptian ships without keel and ribs—the 
trees of Egypt, acacia and sycamore, did not yicld large beams and planks—threatened 
to break up if they were lifted amidships on the crest of a wave, with their bow and stern in 
the air. Hence the need for braces. But the ships which crossed the Mediterranean had keels 
and ribs. The second theory: the lines transversely secure the main ribs in the hold of the 
ship (so E. G. Schauroth, Harv. Stud. in Class. Philol. 22 (1911), 173-9), suffers like number 
3—according to which the lines were run vertically round the ship (so J. Smith 210-5, 
Ramsay 329, Balmer 344ff., Preuschen 1430)—from the fact that the bracing held together 
only individual parts of the ship. The most likely theory in our opinion is the fourth: 
the lines were laid longitudinally round the ship, i.e. lengthwise, and braced with a winch 
(so Breusing 170ff., Cecil Torr in Daremberg-Saglio, Art. Navis IV, 32f., von Goerne, 
NkZ 1898, 364).—On the other hand, R. Hartmann thinks of repairing internal damages, 
Pauly-Wissowa Suppl. vol. IV, 1921, 776-82. ‘ Undergirding’ is elsewhere mentioned only 
in reference to ancient warships. 

2 Ramsay (329) and Holtzmann (131) understand it of reefing of sails. But this had 
doubtless already been done when they ran into the storm. Zahn (831) thinks oxetiog means all 
the equipment upon which thecourseand speed of the vessel depended: rudder, tackle, anchor. 
How Zahn would combine this with xadacavres remains obscure. Renié (appealing to the 
former marine officer P. Ricard) translates ‘drift-anchor’ and explains: ‘a broad piece of 
wood held vertical in the water by a weight on the lower end and an empty barrel on top, 
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VERSE 18 again shows the ‘we’ style. exßoAnv éxotcdvto: cf. Jonah 1.5 
LXX.! Breusing (183-5) thinks of the jettisoning of part of the heavy grain 
cargo in order to lighten the ship, which was certainly weighed down by the 
water breaking into it. Renié (339) objects: they could not open the hatches to 
the holds, otherwise the water really would have poured in. He thinks of the 
baggage and goods which lay on the deck.” 

VERSE 19: On the third day they (the sailors) with their own hands throw 
THY oxeunv Tod molov into the sea: the heavy mainyard with the mainsail (7), 
the spare yard, spars, tackle: Breusing 186, Voigt 729, Preuschen 152, 
Jacquier 734, Renié 340.° 

VERSE 20 gives in the gen. abs. the reason why all hope was abandoned: 
with cloudy skies there was no way to plot a course. The imperfect here also 
serves as the narrative tense: ‘and so all hope of rescue disappeared’. 

VERSE 21: roAANG aotttac: they had no desire to eat at all. otaQeic... 
einev: the author has no real idea of the situation: with the howl of the gale 
and the pitch of the ship Paul could not deliver an address as on the Areopagus 
(cf. 17.22!). The speech shows many specific Lucan traits.* 

VERSE 22: Here we expect a viv de. But at 20.25 and 20.32 also Luke 
wrote xal (tx) viv. The summons to evOvupety is only obeyed in v. 36. ‘None 
of you will lose his life, only the ship will be lost’ is expressed with a very 
choice turn of phrase. zany with genitive = ‘except’ as 8.1; 15.28. 

VERSE 23: The peculiar word order also—@cot and &yyedos are widely 
separated—is specifically Lucan (see Intro. pp. 78f.), like x«t after the relative 


is dragged astern on a rope in such a way that every time the ship plunges down from a 
crest the drift-anchor offers great resistance.’ The rope had to be half as long as the distance 
from crest to crest.—Cf. similarly Breusing 177-82 with reference to Lucian Toxaris 19. 
—The use of such a board in primitive form is described by Herodotus II 96. A. Köster 
has unravelled the passage: the drift-anchor kept the ship from coming broadside in the 
turbulent Nile water; with it one can hold on course a drifting ship (which had no movement 
of its own in the downward plunge). Thus according to Renié the anchor was intended to 
slow down the speed of the ship for a time—but was it so great if Paul’s ship used only the 
foresail?—; according to Köster the anchor helped to hold the ship on course. It remains 
however questionable whether Luke understood the report before him in every detail. 

1 of vautixol .. . ExPoAny éxotjoavto tv oxeudv tay Ev TH Taolo Ele THY Beraccav 
TOU xovgicOyvat an” adtdv. 

2 It is a question whether the grain—as on the sailing ship Pamir—was simply heaped 
in the hold and covered above with planks (so Breusing 45; cf. cavide¢ v. 44) or whether 
the wheat was transported in sacks. The actual jettisoning of the cargo secms to be described 
only in v. 38. It is not impossible that Luke has simply found room for the biblical trait 
from the book of Jonah. 

3 But Renié’s sentence, ‘The ship was only a pontoon, a derelict thrown on the mercy 
of the elements’ may not be correct. With the storm-sail on the small slanting foremast 
(&esewv) and the drift-anchor the ship could hold its course. The real difficulty lay in the 
fact that the weather did not allow an accurate course to be fixed. 

4 Eder as 1.16; wév solitarium as 1.1; wevOapyetv as 5.29. The word-play xepdjoar 
Cynulav is one of those choice expressions (Bauer Wb 849 recalls xepSaivw Tnulav Eurip. 
Cycl. 312) which are strewn throughout this chapter. 68pr¢ and Cyule take up v. 10 again. 
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(see above on 1.3). The appearance of an angel was an occurrence intelligible 
to Gentile and Jewish listeners alike; an appearance of Christ, on the other 
hand, would have required a long explanation. od elut is biblical: Gen. 50.19 
LXX. Elevated language here also! 

VERSE 24 tells the reader indirectly that Paul witnessed to Christ before 
Nero. Since God has destined him for that, he must now stay alive. But the 
others also are to be saved because of him—so Luke explains the rescue of 
the whole ship’s company. xat ldot: the angel speaks the language of the 
(Greek) Bible. 

VERSE 25: Paul’s summons to be of good courage because of this revelation 
at first falls on deaf ears (see however v. 36). Here Luke makes plain above 
all Paul’s trust in God’s faithfulness, which the sequel so manifestly justifies, 

VERSE 26 does not report a private conjecture by Paul, but rather the 
det introduces a prophetic prediction: they will soon strike an island—the 
only one which lies in the 250 miles of open sea between Tunisia and Sicily.! 

VERSE 27 continues the narrative of v. 20: on the fourteenth? day of 
drifting in the Adriatic,’ it becomes apparent* that land is near.” 

VERSE 28: The first sounding gives twenty fathoms, around 120 feet, the 
second only 90 feet. It is thus certain that they are rapidly nearing the shore 
and in danger of running aground. 

VERSE 29: ‘Out of fear that we would drive® against cliffs’ is probably 
what is meant by xat&.. . éxméowuev (Bauer, Wb 483): again an unusual 
expression. &x rpúuvyç: exceptionally the anchors are cast out not from 
the bow but from the stern, so that the ship does not veer through 180°. 
For in the process it would have presented a broadside to the waves and that 
would have been fatal.’ 


1 This prediction is by no means self-evident, as E. Meyer (Urspr. III, 29 n. 1) thinks: 
“What then should... . solid land be, on which one strikes, but an island?’ Paul indeed does 
not say, ‘The land, which we shall strike, will be an island’, but ‘we will strike an island’ 
—and the chance of that was fairly close to zero. 

2 Since Clauda 324 hours have passed. If we reckon one-and-a-half nautical miles 
per hour we get 482 nautical miles covered. The distance from Clauda to Malta amounts to 
474 nautical miles. The ship thus drifted in avery shallowcurve direct for Malta: Breusing 189. 

3 Josephus Vita 15 recounts his shipwreck on the voyage from Palestine to Rome 
xarà uécov tov ’Adplav. Ptol. ITI 4,1: 15,1 includes the sea between Sicily and Crete in the 
Adriatic: H. Treidler, ‘Das Ionische Meer im Altertum’, K/io 22 (1928), esp. 86-91. 

* According to Breusing (193) the nearness of land was recognized by the fact that the 
drift-anchor hit bottom. But that it was dragged at a depth of 120 feet is unlikely. On the 
other hand the breakers of Point Koura on Malta are audible for a mile and a half from a 
ship coming from the east: Beg. IV 338. 

5 So with the (later) reading rpooayeıv. B npooayeıv (= gig; resonare) could be a 
corrupted (Doric?) form of xpoonyety ‘to resound’: Beg. IV 335. 

6 Cf. éxréowoty v. 17. 

7 This W. Stammler (31) has not noticed. Bruce (463) lists cases of anchoring from the 
stern. It was possible if the foresail was struck and the drift-anchor further slowed the ship. 
m (193) thinks of four anchors, two each on a cable. Ancient anchors weighed only 
55 lbs. 
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VERSE 30: Breusing already recognized (193) that this presentation is 
unrealistic—would the owner and captain not have noticed what the sailors 
were about? Moreover, no seaman would think of leaving the safety of the 
ship in a boat to get to an unknown and rocky coast at night. The explanation 
of many commentators, that the sailors in the fight for survival had forgotten 
their duty, overlooks the fact that if they remained on the ship there was no 
danger to their lives. Luke and his source will be reproducing here a rumour 
which cropped up among the mistrustful passengers, above all among the 
soldiers. That is: when the sailors lowered the lifeboat in order to cast bow 
anchors from it, the soldiers suspected an escape attempt and cut through the 
lines in the blocks.! 

VERSE 31: This Lucan verse makes Paul the saviour of the ship’s company 
who even at midnight keeps his faithful watch. In reality however Paul by 
this course of action would have doomed the ship to run aground.” 

VERSE 32: The soldiers (and the narrator whom Luke follows) do not 
think of the consequences of their action: with the lifeboat they could bring 
the passengers comfortably ashore; now however they had to make the risky 
attempt—it fails of course—to put the ship on the beach.” etacav ... 
éy.xecetv: ‘they set the lifeboat adrift’ (see vv. 17 and 29). 

VERSE 33: &yot oð (see Bl.-Debr. § 383, 1; cf. the beginning of v. 39): 
‘until it became daylight’ = before daybreak. petaraBety teopije like 2.46 
‘to eat something’. That the ship’s company have not eaten anything at all 
for fourteen days is admittedly impossible but is asserted by undev mpooda- 
Böuevo: (= to take nothing): the author exaggerates somewhat in order to 
make the situation clear.* 

VERSE 34: Paul urges them to eat, that they may have strength for the 


1 If as a precaution they wanted to anchor the ship from the bow as well, they could 
not simply throw out the anchor: since the ship no longer had headway, it would not have 
taken hold in the sea-bottom. They had therefore to drop it some distance ahead of the 
bow from the lifeboat and then from the ship pull on the anchor-rope for it to dig into the 
bottom. 

2 W. Stammler was the first to venture to state this: ‘Paul the layman, suspicious of 
foul play, does not understand the seamen’s purpose and through the military commander 
thwarts that purpose; the captain will not have been happy over such arbitrary interference 
by the armed forces, who were indeed travelling only as passengers’ (13f.). Stammler, how- 
ever, overlooks the contribution of Lucan redaction to the story.—But Breusing 193f. 
already had assumed that the seamen acted on the skipper’s orders and with the agreement 
of the owner, otherwise the latter would have prevented the undertaking with the help of 
the centurion. The Lucan account thus becomes for Breusing an insoluble riddle: ‘I openly 
declare that I do not venture any solution’ (193/4). But he will not rule out the possibility 
of an honourable intention, although he recalls also the fight for survival described by 
Achilles Tatius 3, 3 where everyone wants to get in the boat. 

3 Bruce (464) seeks to exculpate Paul by assuming that he was misunderstood. But 
what could he have said that could thus have been misunderstood? 

* Jacquier (740) and Wikenhauser (Apg. 225) weaken the statement: ‘They have had 
no real meal.’ That will fit what actually happened, but is at the same time a criticism of 
the report in Acts. 
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coming exertions.! oddevic.. . drrodettau: the logion transmitted as a saying 
of the Lord in Lk. 21.18 appears here as a saying of Paul; it is an OT proverb: 
Jacquier 740.” 

VERSE 35: eig Hellenistic for einav. edxyaplomoev ta Bes xtA: Luke 
describes only the blessing before the meal, which for Jews and Christians 
was a matter of course: a eucharistic distribution of the bread finds mention 
only in the addition of the ‘Western’ text (614 sy?®s).? 

VERSE 36 signifies rather only that the others, under the influence of 
Paul’s words and actions, also take courage again and begin to eat. Cf. for 
the usage 9.19. 

VERSE 37: jueOa Hellenistic for huey (Bl.-Debr. § 98). ai näcat puyat 
(Bl.-Debr. § 275, 7): ‘We were altogether 276 persons in the ship.’* 

VERSE 38 : xopeaGévtes xtA: ‘ when they had satisfied themselves’ (Bauer, Wb 
979). The ship is lightened by throwing the heavy cargo of wheat overboard. The 
storm must have abated considerably, so that they could open the hatches.? 

VERSE 39 would attach without hiatus to v. 32, thy... éytyvwoxov: this is 
not surprising, because the normal shipping route did not go by Malta. 
Breusing 200. xoArov: now called St. Paul’s Bay; see map. aiyiaddc: a level 
beach. ei duvatvro: ‘if possible’; only Luke in the NT employs the rare 
optativus obliquus (Bl.-Debr. § 386). It shows the author’s concern to give his 
account a literary status. 2&wOéw: to run it on the beach.® 

VERSE 40: The anchor cable was simply allowed to fall into the sea. At 
the same time the lines (Zeuxmpıx) which held the two tillers (nndaAı«) 


1 zoög with the genitive is literary: Moulton 106; cf. Thucydides III 59, 1: mods tHe 
buettoas Sókn. cwtypia means earthly deliverance only here and Hebr. 11.7; the verb 
has this meaning as at least part of its force in Acts 14.9. 

2] Sam. 14.45; II Sam. 14.11; I Kings 1.52 § following LXX reads meoetrat. 

3 Belser, Blass, Olshausen, Ewald earlier thought of the eucharist: Bo Reicke (ThZ 
1948, 409) and Menoud (RHPAR 1953, 33) have Paul here perform a prefiguration of the 
eucharist: Paul allowed his fellow-travellers ‘to participate in a prefiguration of the Chris- 
tian Lord’s Supper as a potential preparation for later discipleship.’ But Luke does not 
indicate anything of the sort. After Paul has spoken the benediction over the meal like any 
devout Jew or Christian, he breaks the bread and begins to eat, and the others follow his 
example and eat until they are satisfied. 

4 The number attaches to räocı. The reading of B sa wg Eßdou.nxovro. 25 is occasioned 
by dittography, mAotwwaos from mowo cog (the digamma ç is 6, omikron 70 and 
sigma 200). Since Luke usually puts @g before numbers (see on 1.15) this error in B is very 
natural. The ship on which Josephus experienced shipwreck on his yoyage to Rome had 
about 600 persons on board (Vita 15). 

5 See above on v. 18. The foremast could be used as a derrick (for launching the life- 
boat and) for loading and unloading the goods: Breusing 82. But that would only come into 
question here if the wheat were in sacks. If that was not the case, then the unloading of the 
wheat— with baskets or empty tubs, conjectures Balmer 365—was very difficult and required 
much more time than the twilight hours. Naber (Mnemosyne 1895, 267ff.) for otrov proposed 
ictóv, the mast. This raises the question how it was that the main mast did not break on 
impact and fall on deck. Balmer (402) assumes that it had already been removed earlier. 
But the main mast could only be lowered on very small boats: Breusing 55. 

6 éxo@ou: for Goat in B* C sa bo rests upon an old error of hearing. 
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while the ship was anchored were loosed and the small foresail on the fore- 
mast (&preuwv) hoisted (see Bauer, Wb 218). The ship thus again gains 
headway and can be steered, so that they can make for the beach.’ 

VERSE 41: The ship hits a orxos de0adkaccos, a shoal; Breusing (205) 
thinks, probably correctly, of a bank of soft clay in the middle of the eatrance 
to St. Paul’s Bay. It lies today 39 feet under water, but in Paul’s time probably 
only about 13 feet. To right and left of it the water is deeper.” Entxceırav Thy 
vabv is again a literary expression.” The after-part breaks up.* bd ic Blas 
is ambiguous.’ 

VERSE 42: Perhaps the rumour spread among the prisoners that the 
soldiers wanted to kill them. But in Luke’s account this feature is rather 
surprising because in the first place—before the centurion’s intervention— 
there is no possibility of escape for any of the passengers, least of all for 
prisoners probably bound with chains. For the rest, the centurion carried 
responsibility for his prisoners.® 

VERSES 43f.: To save Paul, the centurion forbids the slaughter of the 
prisoners and orders those who can swim to head for land first and then the 
others to paddle to land on boards’ or wreckage from the ship.® «xt otoc 
xtA: the promise of v. 24 is fulfilled. 


For the readers those episodes in Chapter 27 which deal with Paul were 
especially edifying. Scarcely has he escaped being delivered over to the Jews 
when a storm on the voyage to Rome threatens to destroy him and the entire 


1 yatetyov is a nautical technical expression. Does this narrative imperfect not belong 
to Luke’s source? 

2 Balmer (413ff. following Smith 143) conceives of the törog 5:8&Aacoos as a channel 
between two large bodies of water and sees it in the 250-foot wide ‘channel’ or strait between 
Malta and the island of Salmonetta which lies in front of the bay. Then the ship would have 
run upon the beach in ten feet of water and would not have permitted any direct debarkation 
on land. 

3 Homer, Odyssey TX 546 ‘arriving there, we let the ship run up on the beach’ 
(væ ev EvO’ ¿AOóvteg éxéAcapev Ev dapadotorv). Elsewhere in this chapter the ship is 
always named rAotov. &oeloxox = ramming itself: Epelöw also in Homer! 

* Again the narrative imperfect: or ‘it broke up gradually’? 

5 Either: by the force of the impact, which threw the bow high; or: by the force of 
the waves. Actually h reads tõv xuu.arwv, gig on the other hand supplies maris. But the 
first possibility is more likely. For the stern, curved like the bow, was quite equal to the 
battering of the waves. 

© Renié (344) advances Justinian’s stipulation that every soldier is responsible with his 
life for his prisoner. But escape only becomes possible at all—according to Luke’s account 
—when the centurion allows individuals to reach land by swimming or paddling on boards. 

7 The cargo was probably covered with such; see above p. 704 n. 2. 

8 It remains a riddle why Ext is construed first with a dative and then with the genitive. 
If we take èni tıvav xT. =‘on the shoulders of some from the ship,’ i.e. the sailors, then 
the water must have been shallow enough to wade through. In that case swimming was 
unnecessary. How were women and children rescued ?—Cf. on this section E. Haenchen, 
‘Tradition u. Komposition in der Apg.’, ZThK 52 (1955), 221 n. 1. 
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ship. Paul alone sees the danger beforehand and gives warning; for his sake 
God rescues also those who are travelling with him. Certainly Paul makes 
his contribution: like a faithful Eckhart he watches day and night; he stops 
the flight of the sailors and fills them all with confidence before the landing on 
Malta. When finally the soldiers want to kill the prisoners so that they will 
not flee, God has them all brought safely to land through the centurion, and 
thus fulfils his own promise (vv. 22, 34). In this way Chapter 27 is fitted into 
the final section of the book, which again shows Paul the prisoner as the focal 
point of the action: he, the prisoner, saves them all! 

Scholars like Zahn, Ramsay and E. Meyer think they hear in this the 
eyewitness Luke’s own account of his experiences. They do not observe with 
what a constructive imagination the author achieves his goal. He certainly 
possessed a journal of this voyage (see Intro. pp. 86f.). Yet Paul was no noble 
traveller with special authority, but a prisoner accused of inciting to riot. 
He therefore had no say in any of the decisions. Just those edifying supple- 
ments which extol Paul are additions by the author to a journal of remini- 
scences which could not report anything special about Paul, but only de- 
scribed the voyage, the danger and the rescue. The author’s share and merits 
have been brought out precisely by such critical scholars as Schwegler and 
Zeller, Overbeck, Paul Wendland and Wellhausen. This ‘dynamite hypothesis’ 
Dibelius also has made his own (Studies 205f.). 

The unreality of the scene is most easily seen at vv. 21-6: Paul delivers a 
speech on a pounding ship in a howling storm as if he stood on the Areopagus 
(see 17.22!). How did Luke come to recount this scene? Paul refers to his 
earlier speech (in v. 10: the words “nuia and borg are repeated). Here in fact 
lies the key to the whole problem. 

The reminiscences taken over by Luke (and in part stylistically reworked) 
went from v. 9a direct to v. 12. Verse 12 spoke of a majority which wanted to 
go on to Phoenix and winter there. Luke has pondered these words carefully. 
He gathers from them that there was a deliberation. Naturally only the 
important men took part. For Luke these were Paul, the centurion, the owner 
and the captain. The majority was for the fateful continuation of the voyage 
— thus Paul was against it, because he foresaw the outcome; not as a meteorolo- 
gist or thanks to his great experience as a traveller (he had never travelled this 
stretch of water before!), but from prophetic alliance with God. He thus gave 
warning: The ship will sink with all hands! 

In so doing the author deliberately shot somewhat beyond the mark: 
now Paul could correct himself in a second speech (vv. 21-6), to the effect 
that God for his sake—since he was to bear witness before Caesar (v. 24)— 
would save all his travelling companions. The cue for this second speech Luke 
found in the mood of doubt and indifference which expressed itself in their 
unwillingness to eat. Paul could base the summons to be of good courage 
(v. 22) on the fact that in the meantime the deliverance had been revealed to 
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him (vv. 23f.). The prophetic statement that they would strike on an island 
linked this speech with what follows. 

In reality the sailors did not think about escaping: to leave a safely 
anchored ship at night in a lifeboat on a rough sea to get to an unknown 
shoreline, whose breakers could be heard, would have been outright stupidity. 
Only landlubbers could conceive such a suspicion. Probably the minds of the 
passengers were haunted by a form of the sensational story, later narrated by 
Achilles Tatius, of how the captain and sailors abandoned the lost ship in 
the lifeboat. The legionaries possessed the resolve and in their swords the 
implements to chop the lines of the lifeboat. Luke could not imagine that the 
soldiers themselves deserved credit for this supposed rescue—Paul drew their 
attention to it! (v. 31). Actually the beaching of the ship was now unavoid- 
able. In the lifeboat they could have brought everyone safely to shore next 
day, and the ship would not have had to be beached. If Paul awakened 
suspicion against the sailors, then he was responsible not for the rescue but 
rather for the shipwreck! This makes it particularly clear that v. 31 is an 
addition. 

Paul’s next speech (vv. 33f.) takes up the dottian motif again and carries 
the encouragement to a successful conclusion, but is subject to the same 
technical difficulties as vv. 21ff. (see p. 704). Paul, moreover, was probably 
chained like the other prisoners and not in a position to make a speech when 
he chose. 

The last adventure Luke again took from the travel-journal: he interprets 
the rescue measures as dispositions by the centurion, who was accustomed to 
command. That this very method of rescue would have provided individual 
prisoners with the possibility of escape shows the loose construction of this 
scene. 

According to Dibelius (Studies 205f.) Luke has not reported his own 
recollections of the voyage, but wanted as an historian to give a typical 
account of a sea voyage. Such adventures and shipwrecks (cf. II Cor. 11.25 
and Josephus Vita 15) of course often occurred. Frogmen have begun 
to recover the remains of individual ships and even entire ships’ graveyards 
near the harbours and coasts of the Mediterranean. In the Hellenistic novels 
these catastrophes are reflected: Conzelmann in his commentary (Hdb? 
151ff.) has printed suitable specimens as examples. From this it is clear: 
there was not a standard account of sea voyages by which one could prove 
himself an historian. In the novels the threatened or actual shipwreck is 
only one of the hundred adventures which the lovers have to undergo. That 
a travel report like this voyage to Rome leads with uncanny consistency to 
catastrophe is not the case. 

Chapter 27 certainly has a highly literary effect. But it 1s precisely the 
Pauline speeches inserted by Luke which give this section its literary character, 
and not a ‘profane’ model. In the narrative of the voyage itself Luke has 
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only here and there (e.g. in v. 13) shown his literary culture; further details 
are to be found in the article ‘Acta 27’ in the Festschrift for R. Bultmann’s 
80th birthday. 

The scenes inserted correspond exactly to the Lucan image of Paul. 
Paul always stands in the limelight. He is never at a loss for advice. He never 
despairs. He plays ‘the part of the true Roman in a Roman ship, looked up 
to even by the centurion, and in his single self the saviour of the lives of all’, 
enthusiastically wrote W. Ramsay (St. Paul, 339), repeating the errors of 
the Lucan portrait of Paul. Luke did not suspect—and did not let the readers 
suspect—that Paul could despair of life (II Cor. 1.8) and in that very fact 
experienced the miracle of God who awakens the dead (II Cor. 1.9f.). He 
knows only the strong, unshaken favourite of God who strides from triumph 
to triumph. 


66 
ACTS 28: 1-10 
PAUL ON MALTA 


1 When we had reached safety, we learned that the island was called Malta. 
2 And the barbarians treated us with unusual friendliness. For, lighting a 
fire, they brought us all around it on account of the rain which had set in and 
the cold. * But when Paul gathered a bundle of sticks and threw them on 
the fire, a snake came out because of the heat and fastened on his hand. 
* When the barbarians saw the creature hanging from his hand, they said to 
one another, ‘This man is certainly a murderer whom, rescued from the sea, 
justice would not permit to live.’ ° But he shook off the creature into the fire 
and suffered no harm. ° Now they were expecting him to swell up or sud- 
denly drop dead. When they had waited a long time and saw that nothing 
bad happened to him, they changed their opinion and said he was a god. 
7 In the neighbourhood of that place were lands which belonged to the ‘chief 
of the island’, (a man) by the name of Publius, who received us and treated us 
kindly for three days. ® Now it happened that Publius’ father lay in bed 
gripped with fever and dysentery. Paul went in to him and healed him by 
laying his hands on him and praying. ° When that happened the others on 
the island who had diseases came and were healed. They honoured us with 
many praises, and on our departure they gave us what was necessary. 
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VERSE 1: dtacwOéveec links up with 27.44 (SiaowOijvat). exéyvwpev (see 
27.39): ‘we recognized that the island’ on which we had landed ‘was called 
Malta’. Thus the prediction of 27.26 has been fulfilled: Loisy 923. ‘The 


1 On Malta see Zahn 841-4. The island possessed many harbours, from which a lively 
trade was conducted. Of its industries Diod. Sic. V 12 singles out especially the weaving of 
linen. 
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non-Christian “‘we’’ (Chapter 27) passes over into the Christian’: Well- 
hausen 54, who asks with exaggerated scepticism whether in the source it 
was not a case of some anonymous barbaric island in the Mediterranean (55). 
In the following the ‘we’ describes the small Christian group whose strength 
is not disclosed. 

VERSE 2: of BaoBapor: the inscriptions prove ‘that ... the common 
man, the worker and porter, gardener and dog-trainer on Malta could only 
understand, speak and read their Punic mother tongue’: Zahn 842. Yet there 
were also Roman citizens and veterans of Caesar settled there,! who spoke 
Latin, and people enough who could understand Greek. The Lucan style of 
the passageis clear.” xapetyov: again the imperfect of narration. rpooAaußava 
will mean, like zpocavarauBave X* 614, ‘to bring close, take in’. ‘All of us’: 
the 276 persons on the ship could not have gathered around one fire; con- 
sequently the narrator is thinking of the small group of Christians. There is 
no mention of the prisoners, the centurion and his soldiers. Because of the 
rain ‘setting in’ or ‘imminent’ (actually they must all have been completely 
soaked during the landing and for that reason alone needed the warmth of 
the fire) and the cold,? they gathered round the fire, which now becomes the 
occasion for the following story. 

VERSE 3: Paul cannot stand idly by: he gathers a bundle of brushwood 
and throws it into the flames. Then a poisonous snake,* shooting out because 
of the heat, bites him on the hand (xodartw: see Bl.-Debr. § 310, 1): so it is 
apparent to everyone that he is really bitten. 

VERSE 4: The barbarians conclude that Paul is definitely (m&vrwc) a 
murderer, since justice? does not allow the man rescued from the sea to live. 


1 Strabo XVII p. 833. 

2 For ob thy tuyovoay cf. 19.11, for piravOpwxta 27.3 and 28.7. 

3 Zahn (845) speaks of a ‘cold winter’s day’. But ‘ theaverage temperature for the month 
of October’ on Malta ‘is 22° Celsius’; in a north-east storm as here it can on occasion fall 
to 12° Celsius. But anyone coming to Jand in the wind soaked to the skin freezes: Balmer 
423-7. The stormy south-east wind, which is more frequent in late autumn than in summer, 
brings according to Balmer ‘an almost unbearable, oppressive heat’. 

4 This is what &ıdva means, see Bauer, Wb 655. ‘According to Spratt, Travels and 
Researches in Crete 117, there are no poisonous snakes on Malta’: Preuschen 155, who 
recalls by way of compensation that among us the country-folk consider the ring-snake 
poisonous. The scene, as Loisy (924) has shown, is not very easily conceivable; hence Zahn 
interprets: ‘When. .. as a result of the increasing heat of the burning sticks an adder from 
the vicinity slithered out and bit Paul on the hand ...’—this is even more difficult to imagine. 

5 The commentators point out that the barbarians spoke of a Punic deity (according to 
Zahn (845) Paul is the only one of the ship’s company who understood these words), without 
asking themselves if there was among the Punic deities one corresponding to Alxn. Luke 
has put a Greek idea in the mouths of the barbarians. Cf. the parallel cited by Wettstein 
(Anthol. Pal. VII 290), an epitaph by Statyllius Flaccus on a shipwrecked seaman killed by 
snakebite: ‘O, he escaped the storm and the raging of the murderous seas/ but as he lay 
stranded in the Libyan sand/ not far from the beach and heavy with sleep, at last,/ naked and 
destitute, weary as he was from the terrible shipwreck,/ the viper struck him dead. Why did 
he struggle against the waves?/ He did not escape the lot which was destined for him on 
land.’ 
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StacwOjven, occurring for the third time, provides the catchword for the 
narrative. 

VERSE 5: ó pév obv—ot destand in antithesis; itis not a case of the specific- 
ally Lucan pév ov. Paul shakes the creature’ off so that it falls into the fire 
without anything happening to the Apostle. 

VERSE 6: The Maltese wait? for him to swell up or suddenly fall dead, 
according to whether the poison takes effect slowly or quickly. ‘But when 
they had waited a long time and saw that nothing bad? happened to him, they 
changed their opinion and said that he was a god’—a more natural expression 
would be that he was a favourite of the gods.* But the antithesis ‘murderer’ 
-“god’ has a stronger effect.—Luke did not consider a reprimand correspond- 
ing to 14.15ff. necessary. 

VERSE 7: A second story, whose focal point is again Paul, is now appen- 
ded. tà rept tov tórov éxetvov: the surroundings of that place. There lay the 
lands of the npõrtog tig vnoou,” ‘who® received us’ (the Christians or all the 
shipwrecked?) ‘and cordially’ entertained us for three days’. [6éAtog is 
the normal transcription of Publius. Since the naming with the first name 
only is remarkable, Ramsay (343) thinks it a transcription of Popilius. Accord- 
ing to Zahn (846) on the other hand the mere mention of the first name reveals 
the friendly relationship which developed between him, Paul and Luke during 
the three months (note 5)! 

VERSE 8: éyéveto elsewhere introduces an event, not a condition. For 
mupetots (attacks of fever) cuveyéuevov (gripped, tormented) cf. Luke 4.38. 
Sucevtéptov: diarrhoea, dysentery (Attic ducevtepia). The medical terms 
present here were generally known, and therefore do not prove that a physician 
is reporting (against Harnack Beitr. I 11; ET). roög öv: again a ‘false’ relative 
clause, see 1.3. The healing is accomplished not by medical means but by 
prayer and laying on of hands.® 


1 Onplov, used for dangerous animals and especially of snakes, is documented in Bauer, 
Wb 713. For a similar incident see Williams 275. 

2 After npoodoxdw stands theacc.c. inf. fut.; this is herereplaced by 2é?Actv: BI.-Debr. 
§ 356.—According to Zahn 845 the Maltese ‘certainly ... waited quite a few hours in sus- 
pense without result’ (1). 

3 oddév Kronov: see 25.5. The construction is unclassical: Bl.-Debr. $ 423,4. 

4 So in Plutarch Cleom. 39, p. 823, it is said of Cleomenes, miraculously protected 
by a snake, that he was Geom or Howes xal OeGv nate: Beg. IV 342. 

5 An official title: CIL X 7495: [munic]ipi Mel(itensium) primus omni[um)’: IG XIV 
601 *. . . Ilpovönvs inreds ‘Pop (alwv) meditog MeaArcalwv ...’, who was patronus, 
duumvir (&pyov) and flamen Augustalis: Beg. IV 342, referring to A. Mayr, Die Insel Malta 
im Altertum, 1909, 106. 

© &¢ : see on 1.3. 7 prroppdvanc; cf. 27.44, 28.2. 

8 Beyer 153: ‘How far the physician Luke played a part in this we do not in this case 
learn, but might suspect from the following verses. But if Paul is present, Luke in his great 
modesty ascribes every success to the Apostle’s prayer.’ This psychological explanation 
destroys the intention of the author, who wants precisely to show Paul as the mighty miracle 
worker. Here Harnack’s influence is still at work. See H. J. Cadbury, JBL (1926) 196 n. 
20. 
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VERSE 9: We may not with Harnack read out of E&deparevovro that the 
sick received medical care from Luke: it is intended to emphasize the very 
greatness of the miracles which Paul accomplishes. Cf. 19.11f. Where Paul 
heals ‘all the island’s sick’—Zahn (847) considers this expression a popular 
hyperbole, but the narrator is in earnest—is unimportant and consequently 
not related. 

VERSE 10: of xai: see on 1.3. rıun can indeed describe the physician’s 
fee (Bauer, Wb 1618 s.v. 2e),? but the exegetes decide correctly upon the 
translation ‘honour’, Jacquier (750) referring to Mt. 10.8. He considers it 
possible ‘que x«t désigne aussi tous les habitants de l’ile’ (749). It is of course 
difficult to imagine that all the sick healed were present at Paul’s departure, 
to say nothing of the whole populace making an appearance. énéQevto: ‘they 
gave us what we needed’. 


Luke links up with miracle stories the narrative of the events on landing 
and that of the stay on Malta; the first (vv. 2-6) is given in some detail. Paul 
again stands in the centre. The narrator avails himself throughout of the 
‘we’, without our being able to state for certain who are meant by it. At any 
rate he is always speaking of himself and Paul. The description of the Maltese 
as ‘barbarians’—Balmer (427f.) 1s not the only one to hear it from Luke’s 
lips with regret—stands in deliberate antithesis to the great prracvOpwnia 
which they show to the shipwrecked. At the same time the author thus 
makes comprehensible the superstition on the basis of which they account for 
Paul’s destiny. Perhaps also their foreign language is hinted at, although in 
contrast to 14.11 it is not particularly emphasized. 

In the scene around the fire, Paul alone stands in the foreground; Luke 
has no interest in unnecessary secondary persons. So we do not learn what 
becomes of the other prisoners and the centurion with his soldiers, That 
the centurion is no longer mentioned is further due to the fact that Luke 
from now to the end of the book plays down Paul’s imprisonment as much as 
possible. Because Paul himself gathers sticks for the fire—Jacquier indeed 
affirms that there was no forest near the bay, but consoles himself with the 
thought that Paul could find small shrubs among the rocks (746)—, it comes 
to that incident with the snake whose poisonous bite does not harm Paul (cf. 
Mt. 16.18; Lk. 10.19). The author wants to depict the surprising miracle 
reflected in the suddenly shifting opinion of the Maltese: at first they consider 
him a murderer who is being punished by the deity, then as a god. Dibelius 
(Studies 8 n. 16) remarks, ‘The narrative 28.1ff. is tailored to fit a personal 
glorification of Paul. Any religious point which might correspond in some way 
to the pious interest of the legend is completely lacking. The idea that the 


1 Harnack considers him a ‘spiritual miracle-doctor’: Beitr. ITT 119; ET. 
2 Cf. Dibelius, Hab. z. NT 13°, 61 on I Tim. 5.17. 
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man apparently punished by Atxy is finally considered by the barbarians as a 
god governs everything. This idea is however non-Christian (and non-Jewish), 
because it presents a deification of the man concerned; there is not a word 
here to suggest the Christian point of Acts 14.15.’ So he forms his judgement 
on ‘the completely secular’ anecdote (Studies 204 n. 27): ‘There is no reason 
to consider it a foreign story transferred to Paul. On the other hand, it does 
not sound like Christian tradition concerning Paul.’ But in that case Dibelius 
can have considered it only a free Lucan construction—in Studies 8 he speaks 
of the ‘literary purpose’—which of course would throw a remarkable light 
on the narrator. Nothing of this however would be altered if Luke had 
transferred a foreign anecdote to Paul, or even reported an actual experience. 
That the story closes ‘triumphantly’ with the sentence ‘They said he was a 
god’ is ‘a pagan point of view, not Christian’ (Studies 214) and remains 
astounding. It is characteristic for Luke how consistently he can portray Paul 
as a Detog &VOomr05. 

The same attitude, although somewhat weakened, likewise dominates the 
second scene (and series of scenes). The most probable view may be that 
Publius sheltered the whole shipwrecked company for three days before they 
were finally accommodated—probably in different parts of the island. But 
the narrator has eyes only for Paul, who heals the high official’s fevered 
father by prayer and the laying-on of hands—and afterwards the entire sick 
population of the island. That there is no report of Christian preaching gave 
Bauernfeind (276) and others pause: ‘ Luke says nothing... of a proclamation 
of the Gospel; but however that may have been, at any rate the fact remains (!) 
that Paul did not find what he would most have liked to find.’ Only nothing 
of the sort is indicated. For Luke the only important thing is the number of 
healing miracles which Paul accomplished—we may recall 19.11. The many 
honours and the gifts lavished on their departure take the place of the chorus 
which elsewhere in miracle stories attests the reality of the miracle. In all this 
Paul no longer acts like a prisoner, but only as a mighty superman, who 
spreads blessings around him. 


67 
ACTS 28:11-16 
FROM MALTA TO ROME 


11 After three months we departed in an Alexandrian ship which had spent 
the winter on the island, with the Twin Brothers as its figurehead. 12 Landing 
at Syracuse we remained three days, 1° and from there we sailed along (the 
coast) and came to Rhegium. And after a day, when the south wind set in, 
we came in two days to Puteoli. !* There we found brethren and were 
invited to stay with them seven days. And so we came to Rome. +5 The 
brethren there, when they had heard about us, came to meet us as far as 
Forum Appii and the Three Taverns. When Paul saw them, he thanked God 
and took courage. 16 And when we came to Rome Paul was allowed to live 
privately with the soldier who guarded him. 
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VERSE 11: ‘After three months! we departed’: according to Pliny, N.H. II, 
47 sailing began on the seventh of February. That would put the shipwreck at 
the beginning of November. In contrast to 27.6 the ‘we’ appear to travel as 
free men. They use an Alexandrian ship which has spent the winter in a 
harbour on Malta. mapaanyog Atooxodvporcs: ‘distinguished by the Twin 
Brothers’ (Bauer, Wb 1233f.) who were fixed as figureheads—not surprising 
on an Egyptian ship.” 


1 This corresponds exactly to the statement of Jos. Bell. II 203 that messengers from 
Rome to Caesarea were delayed three months during the winter break in sailing. 

2 The cult of the Dioscuroi was especially widespread in Egypt; cf. R. Harris, The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins; F. J. Dölger, *Dioskuroi. Das Reiseschiff des Apostels Paulus 
und seine Schutzgötter’, Antike und Christentum 6 (1950) 276-85. Dölger shows that 
Tapaomuov can also be a picture (painted on port and starboard bows), under which stood 
the name of those portrayed; often rapaonov, the ship’s figurehead, is also used for ‘ship’s 
name’.—napacniue is in Beg. IV 344 considered as a substantive (a figurehead) in the dative 
of description like évéett (Bl.-Debr. § 197); Bl.-Debr. § 198, 7 appendix explains: ‘either 
dativus abs. “with the Twins as the ship’s figurehead” (Ramsay, Luke 36f., as correctly 
used according to inscriptions) or better a mechanical declension of a registry-like (Aotov) 
napaonuoy Arédcxovpot “a ship, figurehead the Twins”; rapaonpov subst. “armorial 
bearings on the bow”’ often in Papyri, also Plutarch.’ 
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VERSE 12: The long stay of three days in Syracuse is either connected 
with wind conditions or cargo had to be unloaded and a new one taken on 
board. 

VERSE 13: repıerövreg B N* is explained, with tç &yxboas understood, 
as “to weigh anchor’. nepreXdövres in the other MSS. (‘to sail around’) 
could be an old correction, which does not fit—the coast runs almost in a 
straight line; cf. Ropes III, 251. raperhövres ‘sailing along (the coast)’ 
might be considered.—In Rhegium after a day’s wait in the harbour a south 
wind comes up, which brings the travellers at the exceptional average speed 
of five knots (Bauernfeind 278) to Puteoli, on the Gulf of Naples, in two 
days. A vigorous walker required five days on the Appian Way from there 
to Rome: Zahn 849 n. 13. 


VERSE 14: oÙ edpdvted¢ &SeApovc sounds as if the travellers were at liberty, 
and sought out the Christians there. mapexAnOyuev: the congregation invites 
them to stay for seven days.! ‘. .. and so we came to Rome’ is surprising in 
view of v. 16.” 

VERSE 15: ‘From there’, i.e. from Rome, ‘came the brethren? to greet 
us, as far as Forum Appii and Tres Tabernae’:* this is the only mention of 
the Roman Christians in Acts. Of an organized ExxAnaol« there is no mention. 
“When Paul saw them, he thanked God and took courage’—the sentence does 
not mean that he was in despair before; it contains rather an indirect praise 
of the Roman Christians.—The military escort is again not mentioned. 

VERSE 16: On arrival in Rome—with eionAdonev the ‘we’ finally falls 
silent—Paul is permitted to live in private quarters with his soldier guard.” 
xð’ éxutóvis made clearer by the Western text with “outside the (Praetorian) 


1 The Western text, which Ropes (III, 251) reconstructs according to gig sy"™® and 
considers original, reads, ‘We were comforted, remaining with them seven days.’ This 
apparently removes the difficulty that the prisoners are invited as free men. 

2 Ramsay (St. Paul 346f.) relates ‘Rome’ in v. 14 to the ager Romanus, so to speak the 
‘administrative district of Rome’. But the following x&xeďðev shows that the city is meant: 
Beg. IV 345. Moreover non-Roman readers would not have understood this. 

Fol dderpol designates the Christians, not just some personal acquaintances of 
Paul. 

* Forum Appii is 43 Roman miles = 65 km. and Three Taverns still 33 Roman miles = 
49 km. distant from Rome: Preuschen 157. Wendt 364 credits the Roman Christians with 
the 65 km. = 40 miles as a day’s march. According to Horace Sat. I 5, 3 inde Forum Appi 
differtum nautis cauponibus atque malignis the inns there were not to be recommended. 

$ The Roman authorities are intentionally not named; they remain discreetly in the 
background. This the Western text has failed to recognize and, in keeping with the 
circumstances of its time, it makes the centurion turn his prisoner over to the otoatorédapyoc. 
Mommsen conjectures that by this is meant the princeps peregrinorum, first traceable during 
the time of Trajan, who commanded the headquarters of the frumentarii, the castra pere- 
grinorum (see n. 5 to 27.1). One can however, appealing to Pliny Ep. X 57 ad Traj., defend 
the counter-theory that persons like Paul were delivered to the prefect of the Praetorian 
guard—who from 52-61 was Burrus (see Zahn 852)—and that otpaxtomédapyog means the 
latter. What Zahn sets forth about Festus’ accompanying letter, favourable to Paul, is a 
fantasy based on Luke’s presentation in Chapter 26. 
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barracks’. According to Mommsen, Rém. Strafrecht 317 n. 5, militi tradere 
is a more lenient custody in contrast to carcer or vincula. 


The section begins in the form of a travel journal. Paul and his com- 
panions travel like free people. Only at v. 16b are we reminded that Paul is still 
in custody, even if a lenient one. Zahn (853) completely misjudges the descrip- 
tion of the situation intended by Luke (and the real situation) when he has the 
Apostle continually wearing chains on ‘hand and foot’. On the five-day 
march from Puteoli to Rome the ankle chains would in any case be senseless. 
But Luke has done nothing to awaken such an impression in the reader; on 
the contrary, his report of the journey is so similar as to be interchangeable 
with that of the journey to Jerusalem. 

The first difficulty has been found by scholars in the seven days during 
which ‘we’ were invited by the Christians in Puteoli. For the suggestion 
that the centurion himself waited here a week in order to receive instructions 
from Rome as to where he was to bring his prisoners was already rightly 
rejected by Loisy (928): the centurion required no other instructions than 
those he had received in Caesarea. Luke has rather inserted v. 14a so that 
during this week Paul’s arrival could be made known to the Roman Christians; 
they did not of themselves know that Paul had arrived in Italy. Since Luke 
from 27.43 on consistently ignores Captain Julius, it was not difficult for 
him to introduce this delay. 

The second and greater difficulty is that Paul arrives in Rome twice over. 
Ramsay’s attempt at a solution (see note on 28.14) is a failure. The same 
however holds for Bauernfeind’s very original interpretation, that the con- 
gregation in Puteoli ‘could not quite find’ in Paul ‘the joyous echo which the 
Roman community would find at once’ (278); hence Luke at the end of v. 14 
once again expressly emphasized that it was they who ‘with their attention 
prepared the entrance into Rome’. The text contains nothing about such an 
express emphasis. Luke has rather attached v. 15, of which there was nothing 
in the source, to the word ‘Rome’, which he found in the journal used. The 
reference in this verse to both Forum Appii and Tres Tabernae is usually 
interpreted to mean that the younger and particularly zealous Christians went 
40 miles to meet Paul, while the others with 30 miles still show an astonishing 
readiness to welcome him. But perhaps Luke had no such detailed picture in 
view when he named the two best-known stopping-places on the Via Appia 
between Rome and Naples. By the fact that Luke makes Paul thank God and 
take courage at the sight of these Christians (one may not ask: at the sight 
of the first or the second group?), he has set up for the Roman Christians 
an honourable though modest monument. With v. 16a he has then returned 
to his source. 

Bauernfeind has indeed gathered much more from v. 15 (278): ‘In Rome 
a community was awaiting him which knew very well how to support its 
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shepherds... The bonds of love which unite the hearts with steadfastness and 
strength now already embraced a great part of the olxovuevy. “Afterwards I 
looked, and behold a great company which no man can number from all 
nations and peoples and tongues”.’ But Zinzendorf and the Apocalypse are 
very remote here. Luke is much more reserved in his description of Paul’s 
welcome. One could interpret his silence about the community in Rome 
critically—he speaks only of Christians from Rome, but not of an organized 
éxxaAnota there!—and say that the relations between it and Paul were by no 
means cordial (if we allow the epistle to the Philippians to originate from a 
Roman imprisonment): so Loisy 946. But Luke has avoided even hinting at 
such a tension. That he practically eliminates the Roman community by his 
silence has another and deeper reason: he wants Paul to proclaim in Rome the 
gospel up to that point unknown. Although Paul comes as prisoner to Rome, 
he there makes a beginning with the Christ-proclamation and so in the world’s 
capital city crowns his work as the great missionary of Christianity. This 
Lucan representation of history is so daring that at first we react against it 
and seek another possibility for the understanding of the text. But the 
exegesis of the next section will show us that we have no other choice: Luke 
has consistently carried through his portrait of the Pauline world mission. 
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ACTS 28:17-31 
PAUL IN ROME 


17 Now it happened after three days that he called together the leaders of the 
Jews. When they had come together, he said to them; ‘I, brethren, having 
done nothing in any way against the people or the customs of our fathers, was 
delivered as a prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans. 
18 They wanted to set me free after investigation, because they found no 
reason to sentence me to death. 1? But when the Jews objected I was forced 
to appeal to Caesar, though not as if I wanted to accuse my people in any 
way. 7° For this reason I prayed to see you and be able to speak to you, for 
on account of Israel’s hope do I wear these chains.’ *! But they said to 
him, ‘We have neither received a letter concerning you from Judaea nor has 
any of the brethren come here and reported either officially or privately any- 
thing damaging against you. 7? So we request you to let us hear your point of 
view. Forconcerning this movementitis known to us thatitiseverywherespoken 
against.’ > After they had appointed a day for him, they came to him in his 
lodging in still greater numbers; he explained to them from morning till 
evening, witnessing to the kingdom of God and seeking to convince them about 
Jesus from the law of Moses and the prophets. ?* And some were convinced 
by his words, while others remained unbelieving. 7° Being at variance with 
one another, they departed, while Paul made one statement: ‘Rightly did the 
Holy Spirit speak to your fathers through the prophet Isaiah: 56 “Go to 
this people and say: You will hear and shall not understand, and see indeed 
but not perceive. ?7 For the heart of this people has grown dull and their 
ears are heavy of hearing and their eyes they have closed, lest they should see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and understand with their hearts and 
turn,andIhealthem.” 2° Be it known to you now that this salvation of God 
has been sent to the Gentiles; they willlisten.? 3° And heremained two whole 
years in his own rented quarters, and received all who came to him, 3! pro- 
claiming the kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ 
openly and unhindered. 
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VERSE 17: £yevero with acc. c. inf. (Bl-Debr. § 408) is a common Lucan 
introductory formula; Lucan also is the address &vöpes a&Serpot (see 2.29). 
—Paul after three days calls together the ‘first of the Jews’.! In these Wendt 
(365) sees ‘presbyters, rulers, synagogue leaders, patrons’ of the individual 
Jewish communities in Rome, who apparently had not been allowed to unite 
into a large corporation (Schiirer III?, 44ff.; perhaps that is the meaning of 
Exédevoev un ovvabpotCecGat in Dio Cassius 406, 6; cp. introd. § 4 (5), p. 65). 
Loisy (932) conjectures that here ‘originally’ thereport was of Paul’s discussion 
with the leaders of the Christian community; but this ‘original’ report of 
Loisy’s is an illusion. Paul delivers to the assembly an address, whose first 
word—zya—forms the theme of his speech. He has done? nothing against 
the (Jewish) people or the customs of the fathers.? In spite of this he has been 
‘delivered from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans’: over against the 
first presentation (21.32f.), according to which Paul was rescued by the 
Romans from the Jews who wanted to lynch him, this is an astonishing 
change, through which Paul’s fate becomes similar to that of Jesus (cf. 3.13). 

VERSE 18: ofttvec instead of ot: see Bl.-Debr. § 293, 3 and n. 5 on 5.16. 
dvaxptvavtes: as in 4.9; 12.19; 24.8; 25.16 of a legal investigation, not as in 
Attic Greek for preliminary enquiry.—That the Romans wanted to set Paul 
free since they found in him nothing deserving of death is a very great change 
from the account up to this point; according to 25.11 Festus wanted to ‘pre- 
sent’ him to the Jews! In 26.12 it is not Festus who speaks but the Jew 
Agrippa and that after the appeal. 

VERSE 19: That it was the opposition of the Jews which compelled Paul’s 
appeal is different from 25.11. ody (Bl.-Debr. $430, 2; Moulton 231) ag «X: 
Paul only defends himself and remains as friendly as ever towards his people. 
That he desperately resisted being judged by the Sanhedrin is not mentioned. 

VERSE 20: ‘For this reason’, namely to inform the Roman Jews correctly, 
‘I have summoned you, to see and speak to you’ or ‘I have requested to see 
you and to be allowed to speak (to you)’: the construction is in both cases 
difficult—Now Paul divulges the true situation (thereby 23.6; 24.15; 26.7 
are again taken up): Paul bears ‘these chains’ which the Jews see on account 
of* the (Messianic) hope of Israel. 

VERSE 21: eizav Hellenistic for einov. justs is brought forward since it is 
the subject of the entire sentence: ‘We have been informed neither in writing 

1 Cf. 25.2 and Lk. 19.47 (Bl.-Debr. §§ 271 and 413, 3 Appendix; see also above on 
Acts 13.50).—According to Wikenhauser Apg. 231 Paul with this continues his mission. 

2 For &vavrlov zornoas cf. 26.9 (in a speech inserted by Luke). 


3 Cf. 21.21, 28; 24. Sf. 
* eivezev Ionic-Hellenistic for the Attic évexa: Bl.-Debr. § 35, 3. 
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nor by word of mouth.’ axnyyerrev describes an official, 2AcAnoev a private 
communication: Loisy 934. The Roman Jews have ostensibly received no 
damaging report (rovnpöv) concerning Paul. 

VERSE 22: The Jews politely? ask that Paul tell them his views: ‘for con- 
cerning this “way” it is known to us? that it is everywhere spoken against.’? 
Otherwise the Jews appear still to know nothing about Christianity. 

VERSE 23: ta&&uevor: ‘After they had appointed him a day’, they came in 
even greater numbers (mAclovac). eis thv Eeviav: into the inn in which Paul 
has rented a room.‘ cfs: again the relative attachment of a principal clause, 
frequent in Luke. Grammatically 2&ez{@et0° is the main verb upon which the 
two participles Stapapcveduevoc® and reidwv” depend. But since the 
object of é&etiGeto and dtapaptupduevos is the Bactreia tod Oeo, but the 
object of reidwv is ta wept tod "Incot, the “kingdom of God’ and ‘the things 
about Jesus’ properly stand side by side, The second expression refers to the 
facts of the death and resurrection attested in the Holy Scriptures, and there- 
fore the Messiahship of Jesus. BactActa tod Oeo can itself describe the entire 
Christian proclamation: so 19.8 and 20.25; at 1.3 also it has this meaning 
(cf. Th Wb I, 584, 22ff.). If on the other hand, as here and in 8.12 and 28.31, itis 
mentioned along with the events of Jesus, then it has the ‘futuristic’ meaning 
of which 14.22? speaks. At the Parousia the future kingdom will come with 
the returning Jesus: Lk. 21.31.—Paul’s efforts to win the Jews last throughout 
the day: this shows how intent he was on winning them. 

VERSE 24: In ézelOovto there is no thought of a real conversion any more 
than in the similar scene at 23.9. Theoretically the Jews are not at one as 


1 Bauernfeind’s translation ‘demand’ is too sharp. 

2 ~wordv gor is Lucan: see on 1.19.—According to Bornhäuser (66) Christianity 
is here described by the Roman Jews as ‘heresy’. This is to misinterpret alpeatc; the Roman 
Jews would not have eagerly (mXeloveg!) allowed the teaching of a heresy to be expounded 
to them. 

3 E. Meyer’s translation (III 62) ‘it is everywhere judged adversely’ is in our opinion 
linguistically impossible. 

+ Beg. IV 346 translates Eevla by ‘hospitality’. But even if xaAetv ext Eevlav is a com- 
mon formula of invitation, ‘hospitality’ does not fit here: Paul does not invite the Jewish 
leaders to dinner, but they come to the inn where he lives. When Zahn (852) suggests that 
‘he must have succeeded in finding very spacious accommodation for city conditions, for 
the number of different persons who could visit him there undisturbed was from the first 
considerable, and must have grown from day to day’, he has allowed his fantasy free rein 
at the wrong place. Luke did not, as Jacquier (758) thinks (‘Le logement du Paul a du étre 
assez spacieux pour les recevoir tous"), worry as to how the zAelovec all found room. 

5 Cf. 11.4: &&etlGero Aéywv; 18.26: E&£Devro nv óðòv tod xuptov. 

6 Siauactupouce (cf. Strathmann 7hW6 IV 518f.) is in Acts one of the words which 
describe the Christian proclamation; cf. 2.40; 8.25; 10.42; 18.5; 20.21; 20.24; 23.11. 

7 reldwm (13.43; 18.4; 19.8, 26) reflects the efforts of the Christian missionary to 
convince his hearers of the truth of the Christian proclamation. 

8 See further the saying Lk. 23.42, exactly matching Acts 14.22, where the Baotacla 
in heaven is designated as the ‘kingdom of Jesus’ as in Lk. 22.30. Cf. Bent Noack, Das 
Gottesreich bei Lukas, Symb. Bibl. Upps. 10, 1948; H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit, 
1954, esp. 96ff. (ET The Theology of Luke, 1960, 117ff). 
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regards the Christian doctrine; but in practice neither of the two groups 
decides for Christianity: Loisy 937. 

VERSE 25: The Jews are &ovupwvoı, at variance as in 23.10. In view of 
this position Paul speaks the ‘one word’, which is introduced by örı recita- 
tivum (Bl.-Debr. § 410, 1). xarde xta (cf. Mk. 7.6): ‘has correctly... 
spoken’—‘it is true, what the Holy Spirit said to your fathers by the prophet 
Isaiah’, it is fulfilled in you. ‘Spoken to the fathers’, although Isa. 6.9 is 
directed to the prophet; for the emphasis lies on the prophecy directed to 
Israel.! As such a prophecy of obduracy the Isaiah passage prepares for 
v. 28. 

VERSE 26f.: srpög tòv Axdv toUTov against LXX and the Hebrew text is 
related to ‘go’ instead of to ‘speak’; otherwise the quotation agrees with 
LXX. This had already made finite verbs out of the imperative ‘harden’, 
etc., so that the entire guilt falls upon the people whose stubbornness the 
prophet now already confirms as a fact. hrote cannot in this context have 
the meaning ‘unless perhaps’ assumed by Jeremias (Die Gleichnisse Jesu,* 
11; ET The Parables of Jesus 1963, 17) for the conjectural saying of Jesus. 
The prophecy describes here only the actual stubbornness and not its 
possible cessation. 

VERSE 28: Yvworöv: see on 1.19. ‘This salvation of God was sent to the 
Gentiles’—with this (as in 13.48, 18.6) the reason is given for the transfer 
of the saving proclamation from the Jews to the Gentiles. In Asia Minor, 
Greece and now Italy the same rejection by the Jews brings about the Gentile 
mission. «ùTtol xal &xovcovrat: ‘they will listen’. For xat see 1.3; Beg. IV 
348.7 

VERSE 30: ‘He remained two whole years? in his own rented quarters’: 
anyone who writes thus knows (1) that a change then occurred, and (2) in 


1 As is clear from our passage, but also from Mk. 4.12 par. and John 12.40, Isa. 
6.9f. was understood in the Hellenistic community purely as God’s judgement of rejection. 
We may not confound this theological interpretation with Rom. 11.26. 

2 The Western text, which has left its traces in L P S, has inserted as v. 29: ‘And when 
he said this the Jews went away disputing much among themselves’: gig p sy"™* vg codd 
(Beg. III 255). 

3 The question raised by the expression dterlav Any has been answered in different 
ways by scholars. 

1. Harnack: Beiträge IV 81 (ET) advanced the thesis that ‘Acts, viewed by itself, 
demands composition before the destruction of Jerusalem and before the death of Paul’. 
Ibid., 69: ‘The closing verses of Acts... make it in the highest degree probable that the 
work was written when Paul’s trial in Rome was not yet at an end.’ So also A. C. Clark 
389f., and Wikenhauser Apg. 233 as a possibility. 

2. Bauernfeind 279: ‘The moment the powerful community in Rome greets the 
Apostle to the Gentiles as one of its own, the ecclesiastical situation is created which speaks 
directly to the reader; here your service begins.’ But this would have been no reason to 
break off before a favourable decision in the trial—if it occurred. 

3. Ramsay (St. Paul 308f.) gathered from the conclusion of Acts: Paul’s trial was 
important for Luke only if it ended with an acquittal; thus the introduction of the trial 
already shows that Paul was acquitted. This was effected through a decision from the highest 
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Roman court that it was permissible ‘to preach Christianity’. The judgement which set Paul 
free was thus a Magna Carta of religious freedom! It was only annulled by later decisions 
from the same high court. Luke must have planned to relate in a third book of this freedom 
of Paul, the use which he made of this new-found freedom, and his second arrest and martyr- 
dom.—Such a verdict by the highest court would actually have been of the very greatest 
importance to the Christians. They would by all means have appealed to it, even when 
Rome later altered her position. But Christian apologetic knows nothing of such a favour- 
able verdict, and from this it follows that it was not issued. Moreover such a verdict would 
have formed the natural conclusion to Acts. The assumption that Luke broke off before it is 
simply meaningless. 

4. Eger (Rechtsgeschichtliches zum Neuen Testament, Rektoratsrede Basel 1919, 20ff.) 
referred to an impcrial edict (BGU 628 recto, printed in Beg. V 333f.) which was earlier 
(Mommsen) ascribed to the third century and is now credited to Nero (cf. Mitteis, Grundzüge 
der Papyruskunde IL 1, 281). It concerns criminal cases which come before Caesar by 
provocatio or remissio. That they may not be delayed by a belated appearance of the parties, 
the divus parens (probably Claudius) had already appointed a period within which the 
parties had to appear in Rome. This period is now fixed for capital cases in which the parties 
have to travel across the sea at one and a half years. If both parties do not come, the case 
is dismissed. What happens if the accuser is absent is not stated. Lake (who develops this 
thesis in Beg. V 326ff.) now conjectures that the period was fixed by Claudius at two years 
and that after the expiry of this period, if the accuser did not appear, the accused was auto- 
matically set free. Paul’s case was still dealt with under the conditions laid down by Claudius. 
The readers understood without any more ado from the wording of Acts 28.30 that Paul 
was released after these years. But such a Slxy éojyy, a trial ended through the non-appear- 
ance of the opposition, does not prove Paul’s innocence. Hence Luke did not emphasize 
the release but rather the unrestricted freedom of preaching which Paul enjoyed in the two 
preceding years. 

This hypothesis is well worked out. But—to disregard other factors—the decisive 
statement about the d:etix remains unfounded and unproved. What can be adduced in its 
favour? 

(a) Philo (In Flacc. 128f.; C.-W. Bd. 6, 143, 24ff.) reports about a certain Lampo who 
was accused in Alexandria of &o&ßer« against the emperor Tiberius and whose trial the 
malevolent Prefect of Egypt protracted éri dtetlav ‘in order to make life more miserable 
for him than death by keeping the fear of an uncertain future suspended over him mpd¢ 
unxtotov xpövov’. But are the two years ‘the longest admissible time’? Moreover it is the 
governor who drags out the trial, not a plaintiff who does not appear, and an appeal to 
Caesar does not come into question. 

Thus we cannot speak of a real parallel to Paul’s case: this Ramsay (Teaching of St. 
Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 1913, 365, 378f.) and Cadbury (Beg. V 332) have conceded. 

(b) Pliny (Ep. X 56) reports to Trajan: The Proconsul of Bithynia, Julius Bassus, had 
among other things exiled a man for life in the year 98. The sentences passed by Bassus were 
later lifted. The Senate granted all those sentenced a new trial before the new governor, if they 
proposed it within two years. The exile made no use of this possibility. To Pliny’s question 
what should be done with him, Trajan answers (Ep. X 57) that the man has had a biennium, 
if he felt himself unjustly treated, to propose a new trial. Pliny was to send him now (more 
than ten years after the first verdict!) to Trajan’s praefecti praetorii in Rome.—The text, 
as Cadbury emphasizes, does not speak of an appeal, but rather of a new trial before a 
new governor. The period of two years was appointed by the Senate for this exceptional 
case. A real parallel to Paul’s trial thus does not exist here either. 

The hypothesis that an accused was set free after two years if the plaintiff did not 
appear in Rome is therefore not supported by these cases. We even know of a case where 
several Jews sent as prisoners to Rome by the procurator Felix were in the year 66, hence 
after a much longer time than a biennium, still in custody: Josephus Vita 13f. 

A further misgiving against this hypothesis remains unallayed: why should the plain- 
tiffs not have appeared in Rome? Cadbury considers the costs which the journey and the 
trial would have brought on the Jewish accusers. But he himself points out that the Roman 
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what it consisted. But Luke does not divulge a thing. — That Paul ‘received 
all visitors’ does not mean—as the Western text understood it: 614 gig p— 
‘Jews and Greeks’, but rather (Wendt 369) the unrestricted reception of all 
visitors, who are now to be considered as Gentiles. 

VERSE 31: xnovocwy... Xototov: see on V. 23. ueta nacn næponoiag 
(alliteration!) ‘freely and openly’.! &xwAbtws: this ‘unhindered’ shows the 
tolerance of Rome at that time towards the Christian message. That Rome 
should continue this policy is Luke’s passionate desire, the fulfilment of 
which he wished to promote precisely in these last chapters. 


The history of interpretation shows that anyone who interprets this 
section as a documentary report falls immediately into difficulties. 

Paul has scarcely arrived in Rome and found his own quarters? when 
he calls the ‘first of the Jews’ together. It was certainly important for Paul 
to learn whether the High Council in Jerusalem had already made an agree- 
ment with the Roman Jews against him, and how Roman Judaism generally 
stood in relation to Christianity and to Paul himself. For the Roman Jews 
were in a position to support an accusation not only financially, but even 
more by their connections with the imperial court. In the case related by 
Josephus Vita 13-16 they could successfully appeal to Nero’s Jewish favourite 
actor, Aliturus, and Nero’s consort Poppaea Sabina. In view of this situation 
it would have been most natural for Paul first to discuss these questions 
with the leaders of the Christian community (or communities) in Rome: 
they must know best of all how the Roman Jews stood in relation to Chris- 
tianity and which steps had the best prospects of success. But the Christian 
community in Rome is not mentioned at all. Instead of these Paul calls the 
leaders of the Jews together. Many commentators (Schlatter, Beyer, Bauern- 
feind, among others) have taken no offence at this. But one may not forget: 
Paul was a highly suspect prisoner implicated by Jews in a trial of life and 


Jews could have made their great influence felt against Paul. Moreover the Sanhedrin, as is 
well known, had rich financial resources at its disposal.—In view of this situation we have 
no reason to count upon an automatic release of Paul after two years. 

Finally it is not once stated that the trial against Paul rested at all during this period. 
If on the part of the Jews Paul was accused of seditio and the charge was not confined 
merely to the time in Jerusalem, about which Paul speaks in Acts 24. 11ff., but was extended 
to the preceding period as Tertullus does in v. 5, then extensive and time-consuming in- 
vestigations were necessary to procure the evidence requisite for a verdict. Admittedly we 
do not know whether the proceedings were conducted with such care. 

5. On the attempts at a solution by Pfister and James, see above Intro. § 1, p. 12n.2. 
They are extremely improbable. 

1 rapeyjoia in Acts, as H. Schlier (TI, Wb V 880f.) has shown, contains the three motifs 
of public, candid and forceful speech. In our passage the emphasis is upon the first two. 

2 Since ulo8wye is not elsewhere attested in this meaning, but only as ‘house-rent’ 
—Liddell-Scott 1137 adduce only this passage for the sense ‘hired house’—Lake (Beg. IV 
348) proposed the translation ‘at his own cost’. What is meant is in any case the same as by 
xð’ gcuvdéy in 28.16 and Eevla in 28.23, 
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death, and for the Roman Jews anything but a respectable person whose 
invitation was immediately accepted. This difficulty, however, is not the only 
one. 

Paul first of all reports about his trial. The reader of the book can 
understand this report; for Paul’s listeners it would have been incompre- 
hensible. Luke admittedly could not allow Paul to develop yet again the whole 
course of the proceedings up to this point; he had to be brief. But even this 
already shows that here the writer and not the historian determines the pre- 
sentation. It turns out uniquely enough: only the accusation of a crime against 
the Jewish people and the ‘customs of the fathers’ comes into consideration. 
Against them Paul has not transgressed. In spite of this he has been delivered 
‘from Jerusalem’ as a prisoner to the Romans; when they wanted to release 
him, he had to appeal to Caesar because of the Jewish opposition. That is, 
simply that view of the trial 1s suggested which Luke wants to impress on the 
reader as the definitive one. In reality the Romans—to mention only this— 
never wanted to release Paul, but the Jew Agrippa affirmed in a scene drafted 
by Luke—after the appeal!—that Paul could have been set free if he had not 
appealed to Caesar! Then Paul affirms again that he stands before them in 
these chains only because of Israel’s hope—this too is a Lucan construction 
whose unreality is apparent. And thus the incomprehensible situation results: 
really no one is at fault—for Paul does not want to blame his people—and 
yet Paul stands under judgement charged with a capital crime! 

Just as incomprehensible is the answer of the Jews. That since the 
appeal they have still heard nothing about Paul is perfectly understandable— 
the news could hardly travel faster than Paul himself. But the Roman Jews 
have apparently still heard nothing unfavourable about Paul at all, and that 
is unbelievable. What Luke has mentioned in Acts 21.21 about Jewish 
charges against Paul will have found its way not only to Jerusalem but also 
to Rome, and the detail with which Paul in Romans discusses the Jewish 
problem is conditioned not only by his personal interest in this question but 
betrays also his endeavour to prevent or correct misrepresentations of his 
teaching and conduct. The Roman Jews appear nevertheless—and that is 
even more surprising—to have heard scarcely anything so far not only about 
Paul but about the entire Christian afoeozc, and actually to know only that it 
everywhere meets with opposition. Hence they now want to obtain information 
from Paul himself. Such an ignorance on the part of the Roman Jews is 
impossible. The Epistle to the Romans proves that in Rome there was a 
substantial Christian community (how it was organized is here beside the 
point), and we have every reason for the assumption that the Christian 
message came to Rome at the end of the 40’s, and as a Messianic preaching 
led to the sharpest controversies in the Jewish community. 

In view of these arguments Schneckenburger (86) once asserted that in 
reality the Roman Jews had very precise information concerning Christianity. 
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But they concealed their knowledge, to give themselves the appearance of 
greater impartiality. Against this, Zeller (293) rightly pointed out that the 
Jews had no reason at all for such behaviour, and that Luke himself simply 
does not suggest such a Jewish falsehood. Lake (Beg. IV 346) wanted to 
explain ‘the anxiety of the Roman Jews to dissociate themselves from the 
case’ by the fact that ‘the Romans had severe laws against prosecutors who 
failed to make good their accusations’. Only here the Roman Jews were 
simply not to appear as prosecutors before the court. If they had heard any- 
thing unfavourable about Christianity, they could have said it to Paul 
quietly without coming into conflict with those laws. Luke’s presentation 
moreover does not suggest by a single syllable that the Jews held back their 
better knowledge. Luke presupposes that they earnestly desire instruction, 
show great interest (not only the ‘leaders’ come to Paul, but many others!), 
and that Paul himself takes them seriously. 

Most exegetes have therefore assumed that the Jews spoke the truth. 
How then was their ignorance about Christianity possible in view of the 
Christian congregation and the proceedings under Claudius? Neander (496) 
dealt with the difficulty very simply: in the large city of Rome the rich Jews 
had other things to think about than the small Christian congregation and its 
religious questions. As if there were only rich and worldly Jews in Rome, and 
as if the Messianic proclamation of the Christians could have been a matter of 
indifference to the Jews! In view of the proceedings under Claudius, B. Weiss 
conceded that Christians and Jews once came into conflict in Rome—but this 
conflict now lay far in the past and was forgotten. Once accepted, the relation- 
ship between Christians and Jews in Rome had improved. But this does not 
mean that the Jews now knew no more about the Christians! Olshausen 
(StKr 1838, 925) grasps at another consideration: Claudius had once exiled 
the Jews. When later new Jews moved in, these no longer knew anything about 
the Christians... . If nothing could be made of this all too naive explanation, 
what remained but Bleek’s despairing assertion (Einleitung in das NT 412): 
in Rome there was still no close-knit Christian congregation at all! The 
Epistle to the Romans of course proves the contrary. But one thing can be 
said for Bleek: he reflects the impression which Luke’s account makes upon 
readers who do not have Paul’s letters at hand and critically compare them, 
but only read Acts scene by scene. This was the judgement not only of Hilgen- 
feld (ZwTh 1898, 595) and Holtzmann (156) but also of E. Meyer (III, 63). 
Luke as a matter of fact here ignores the Christian community in Rome (we 
shall soon see why). That in so doing he leaves the realm of history is 
clear. 

This unhistorical presupposition, that the Roman Jews know about 
Christianity only from hearsay, also marks the second scene—and at the 
same time weakens it. Paul speaks for a whole day about the kingdom of 
God and the event of Jesus, and presents the scriptural proof for it. Some of 
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the Jews are convinced, the others are not, and the two groups finally depart 
at odds with one another, while Paul sees the prophecy of Isa. 6.9f. fulfilled: 
God has hardened the Jews’ hearts; salvation is now for the Gentiles, and 
‘they will listen’! That is Paul’s last word in Acts. The road is finally open 
for the Gentile mission. 

It is first of all very noteworthy that Paul in this manner describes all 
Jews as obdurate, even though some—as it is expressly said—‘ were con- 
vinced’. This difficulty arises from the fact that Luke here of necessity has to 
unite two conflicting ideas. For one thing the Christian message, according to 
his account, is essentially in agreement with Judaism. Luke had illustrated 
this in the fictitious scene before the Sanhedrin in 23.7ff., through the assent 
which the Pharisees accord to Paul. Here Luke has not taken the trouble to 
introduce again the opposition between the Pharisees and Sadducees; it is 
also out of place for Rome. Then the only possibility left to him was simply 
to make one group of Jews agree with Paul. On the other hand, however, it 
was by no means his intention to portray a Jewish conversion here; on the 
contrary, he wanted to present the Jewish reserve against the Christian 
message, that obduracy which compelled the mission to the Gentiles. The 
two together necessarily produced the tension in our text, that many Jews 
&neldovro and yet all are treated as obdurate. 

But why now did Luke present Paul’s activity in Rome in this unhistorical 
manner? A first hint is given us by the observation that the last scene of the 
book agrees exactly with that in Pisidian Antioch (13.46) and with the one 
in Corinth (18.6). Three times in Acts Luke has depicted in detail the ex- 
perience—certainly often encountered by Paul—that the Jews closed their 
minds and hearts to the Gospel. The first of these cases occurred on the first 
missionary journey in Asia Minor, the second in the midst of Paul’s activity 
in Greece, the third here at the end in Italy. Dibelius (Studies 150) correctly 
emphasizes that this is no accident, but the ‘work of an author who is con- 
sciously creating, and not renouncing literary devices’. These three scenes, 
representative of all corresponding incidents, make visible the fundamental 
experience of Paul and the Christian mission generally. Against the will of the 
Christian missionaries their proclamation, through its rejection by the Jews, 
is forcibly directed to the Gentiles, among whom Luke will also have included 
Paul’s visitors (v. 30). 

But by the fact that Luke here presents Paul’s missionary experience, it 
is now open for him to make Paul appear in Rome also conducting a mission 
to the Jews. Yet this situation is now no longer so easily brought about. Paul 
in Rome is no longer a free man. He cannot, as he had in Antioch and Corinth, 
seek out the synagogues and preach there. He must therefore have the Jews 
come to his quarters—the beginning of our section is thus clearly shown to 
be a necessary part of the Lucan composition. On the other hand, Paul cannot 
simply call the Jews together to preach to them. So instruction regarding his 
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position is introduced as the reason for the invitation, and Luke uses the 
opportunity now to present Paul’s trial with extreme brevity. That nothing 
more is reported about the concrete accusation and that it is really incon- 
ceivable how Paul was arrested at all and kept in custody, does not disturb 
Luke. For him it is actually a contradiction that the Apostle was not released. 
There is also another historical offence which does not exist for Luke: Paul 
is for him a person of such repute that at his request the ‘first of the Jews’ as 
a matter of course immediately put in an appearance. Luke always has his 
own picture of Paul before his eyes and not the picture which for example the 
Apostle’s opponents possessed according to II Cor. 10.10. 

But the situation in which Paul speaks to the Roman Jews as a missionary 
can again be introduced only if the Roman Jews have not yet been informed 
of the accusations made against Paul in Jerusalem. Indeed, Paul must not 
have been discredited at all. Now we understand why Luke has the Jews 
assert in v. 21 that they have neither officially nor unofficially received any- 
thing detrimental from Judaea. But the situation presupposed involves even 
more: the Roman Jews may not even know anything very exact about 
Christianity. Verse 22 corresponds to this: they know only that this movement 
everywhere meets with opposition. Hence Paul, since he belongs to this 
«locos, has to speak his mind about it. This produces the missionary situa- 
tion: ignorance of the Christian message, combined with the desire to learn 
something about it. 

Now however a final difficulty presented itself. If Paul brings the Chris- 
tian message to the uninformed Jews in Rome, how does it stand with the 
Christian community in Rome? Luke could not strike it out, and yet he 
could not presuppose its existence here. He helped himself out of this cul-de- 
sac as well as was conceivably possible. He gave the Roman Christians brief 
recognition in the preceding section, at Paul’s arrival in Rome; they hasten 
to meet Paul at the Tres Tabernae and Forum Appii, and he is encouraged 
at the sight of them. With this Luke has bestowed on the Roman congrega- 
tion—outside Rome!—the honourable mention which is its due. When he 
depicts Paul’s Roman sojourn, he no longer needs to mention the Roman 
community. This silence about it is the price Luke has to pay for making Paul 
workin Rome as a missionary. 

We have seen so far that, since Luke allows the missionary experience of 
Paul (and of Christianity) to repeat itself in Rome, the conclusion of the 
entire book agrees internally with the preceding description of the Pauline 
mission. The last chapter also is thus completely integrated into the total 
work in that it bases the justification of the Gentile mission on the refusal 
of the Jews. But that is not all. Luke had succeeded in transforming Paul’s 
journey from Caesarea to Rome into a triumph of the witness of God. 
Imprisonment does not compel Paul to passivity, but must rather serve to 
show his activity in the brightest light. But with this the author had now 
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set himself the task of maintaining this level in the last scene of the book. We 
may not deny to Luke the recognition that here yet again Paul has become the 
active centre of the whole. The reader closes the book with the conviction that 
Paul in the two years of this stay in his quarters learned by experience that 
‘the Gentiles listen’. 

Correct as all this is, and certain as it is that the author has here discharged 
his task of carrying through the unity of his work to the last, and making 
Paul, the hero of the second part, remain the dominant central figure to the 
very margin of the presentation—for Luke even more was at stake. He had 
reported at the beginning of the book the missionary command of the exalted 
Lord (1.8): “You will be my witnesses . . . to the ends of the earth.’ But then 
this book cannot close with the great co-worker of the twelve Apostles, who 
has brought the gospel to the entire East, coming to Rome condemned to 
inactivity, and a congregation there not founded and fostered by any apostle 
forestalling him in the crowning achievement of his labours. Such a con- 
clusion, to the mind of Luke and his readers, would have made a torso not 
only of Luke’s work but of the apostolic mission itself. 

But yet another major concern of Luke’s would have received short meas- 
ure with such a solution. In Rome Paul works ‘unhindered’. With this Luke 
brings to its final destination that endeavour which we have observed again 
and again from Chapter 21 on, the effort to prove that the Roman govern- 
ment was favourably disposed to early Christianity and permitted its pro- 
clamation. Most readers of Acts may scarcely have realized what great pains 
Luke took to make it understandable why the innocent Paul was not released 
from custody. For the event which alone would have given telling force to 
the thesis of the favourable disposition and tolerance of Rome, Paul’s libera- 
tion, Luke evidently could not report. Nowhere has he prepared his reader 
for a happy conclusion to the trial; he has always emphasized only that Paul 
deserved neither death nor imprisonment—and that is something different. 
On the other hand, Luke has told his readers through the mouth of an angel 
that Paul will yet give his witness before Caesar (27.24), and he has emphatic- 
ally assured them in the farewell speech at Miletus that all ‘among whom 
Paul travelled preaching the kingdom of God, will not see his face again’ 
(20.25, 38). Of Paul’s plan to go to Spain, the reader of Acts has heard not 
a word. Exegetes, misled by their knowledge of this plan and by the desire 
to make room for the Pastoral Epistles, have been remarkably hard of 
hearing where these hints are concerned. According to Zahn (718) it is proof 
of the fidelity of Luke’s reporting that it has not altered even an unfulfilled 
prophecy. But the case here is quite different. Luke has not only had Paul make 
that prediction (in the final analysis one may not forget that the speech in 
Miletus derives from him and not from Paul) but in the concluding verse of 
this scene he has once again referred quite emphatically to this prophecy. 
We really ought to give Luke the author credit for not wishing expressly to 
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characterize this ‘I know’ of 20.25 as an error, and thereby to weaken all 
the other prophecies of Paul introduced by the same ‘I know’. 

Luke thus presupposes Paul’s martyrdom. That he did not recount it 
(and also did not intend to recount it in a third book) can really be under- 
stood of itself. He did not see it as his task to enhance devotion to the martyrs. 
The only martyr of whom he speaks in detail is Stephen, the first martyr of 
the Christian Church. Luke could not ignore him, and he did not need to, 
for Stephen had been a victim of the godless Sadducees. On the other hand, 
the death of James the son of Zebedee, who had been executed by the govern- 
ment, by King Agrippa I, Luke mentions without emphasis and almost in 
passing (12.2), and he has remained completely silent about the martyrdom 
of James the Lord’s brother. He did not desire, in the manner of the 
Revelation of John, to equip the Christians for martyrdom, but rather to 
spare the Church martyrdom so far as possible. Hence he did not allow 
Acts to end with the martyrdom of Paul, but rather with the good advice 
which, if followed, would have spared much blood and tears: &xwAbrwc. 

But was this apologetic attempt not hopeless from the beginning, since 
everyone knew that Paul was not released but executed, and that Christians 
had been burnt as living torches? These events frankly were a sore hin- 
drance for Luke. But they did not make his attempt impossible. Paul and the 
other Christians had been done to death by Nero, and Nero’s memory was 
proscribed. A Neronic judgement did not bind the Roman state. Hence the 
attempt to win peace for the Church, but also for the state, by referring to the 
state’s earlier conduct and the Church’s own past, was not in any way meaning- 
less; it had to be undertaken, even if the probability of success was none too 
great. Through the history of the apostolic age, which sets up an edifying 
model for the Christian community, Luke endeavours to accomplish this task 
also. He found many an apologist to succeed him, but they followed other 
routes. The idea that the history of the Church can also be its apologia has 
remained the special preserve of the historical writer Luke. 
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Gamaliel 102, 252f., 256f., 289, 625, 
629 

Gentile mission, free from the law 17, 
21, 100-3, 112f., 267f., 361, 362f., 414, 
417, 440-72, 535, 538, 539, 560, 724, 
729 

Gnosis 9, 34, 122ff, 307f., 596f. 

Goods, community of 192, 231-5, 239f. 

Governors 64, 65-71, 398-404, 536, 
541, 648, 650, 653, 663, 664-93 

Growth of the community 184, 188f., 
193, 196, 215, 220, 243, 245, 264, 268f., 
333, 338, 340, 341, 366f., 387, 417f., 
479, 608f. 


Healing narratives 197-202, 217-20, 
337-42, 425f., 480f., 584-6, 713-16 

‘Hebrews’ 88, 260, 267f., 333n.1 

Heilsgeschichte 96-8, 130ff. 
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*Hellenists’ 
307 

Herod Agrippa I 6lf., 63, 223, 380-8 

Herod Agrippa II 69, 671-6, 689-93 

High Priests 214, 215, 216, 226, 248, 
249, 270, 320, 564, 625, 651, 665 

High Council (= ovvéSptov) 215-24, 
249f., 252f., 255-8, 271-4, 637, 640f., 
649, 656 

History, understanding of 95f. 


88, 260f., 265-8, 272f., 301, 


Itinerary see travel-journal 


James (the brother of Jesus) 267, 385, 
391, 477-51, 458-62, 464-5, 496-71 
Jerusalem, number of inhabitants 
215n.2 

Jerusalem, Paul’s journeys to 332-5, 
375-9, 548, 588, 600, 602, 604, 607 

Jesus see also Christology, life on earth, 
Risen Lord, appearances, ‘forty days’ 

Jesus as Baovrebg 507, 509 

Jesus, lifeon earth 130ff., 161, 352, 411 

Jesus as Risen Lord 321-9, 484f., 
535n.4, 541, 626, 630, 685f., 691 

John (the disciple) 154, 198, 199, 203, 
218n.2, 304n.2, 382 

John (the Baptist) 142, 161, 409, 550, 
553 

John, disciples of 554-7 

John Mark 384, 387, 391, 397, 402, 
407, 474f., 477 

Jewish Christians 17, 20, 27f., 354, 442, 
608 

Judaists 17, 23, 30, 33, 442-4, 608 

Judas (Galilean) 252f., 257 

Judas (betrayer) 159-61 

Justification, doctrine of 42, 416 


vat after the relative 78, 140n.8 

Kerygma 180, 182f., 185f., 206, 210, 
217, 352f. 

Kingdom of God 141n.2 (with list of 
references) 143, 303, 436, 723 

Koine, language of 75-7 

xberos 92n.3 with list of references 


Law (see also Gentile mission free from 
the law) 223, 271, 286, 407, 412n.4, 
442f., 448-50, 536, 609, 610, 613, 616, 
625, 638, 640f., 648, 666, 723 
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Laying-on of hands 264, 304, 325, 396, 
402, 554 

Litotes 78, 386n.2, 437n.4, 561n.1, 619, 
620n.1, 713n.2 

Logia of Jesus 142, 355, 594, 598 

Lord’s Supper (see also breaking of 
bread) 94, 191f., 584-6, 707 

Luke (collecting of material) 86-9 

Luke (doctor) 31, 43, 73n.2 

Luke (Hellenistic language) 76-9, 
140n.5, 141n.1 See also 1.8 Ahydeode, 
3.2 Eridouv, 4.4 Eyevnßn, 6.2 xaradel- 
davsss, 10.30 Huy, 12.7 dvaorta, 
12.10 avolyn, 20.16 xexgizer, 3.23 hug 
è&v etc., 

Luke (historian) 98-103 

Luke (painter) 90n.1 

Luke (relation to Paul) 112-16, 283f. 

Luke (theologian) 91-8 

Luke (vocabulary) 72f. 

Luke (writer of edifying discourse) 
103-10, 155 


Magic 222, 302-8, 316, 397-404, 563-8 

Magic, books of 567 

uabntys 260n.1 with list of references 

Martyrdom 256, 287f., 291-3, 429, 434 

Mebaqger 240, 593n.1 

Miracles as evidence 180, 186-219, 
221, 223, 400, 402, 427, 497, 714, 716 

Missions, duration of 510f. 

Missions, financing of 511 

Mission church 143f. 

Muratorian Canon 12 


Name of Jesus 91f., 179, 200, 202, 205, 
217-27, 250, 254, 303, 324, 353f., 452, 
495f., 553, 564, 602, 626, 684 

Names, lists of 36, 216, 264, 266f., 
394f., 581 

Nations, lists of 169n.5, 169-71 

Nazirite vows 543n.2, 545f., 611-14 

Nomen Christianum 203 

Novices? 165, 238, 240 


Office (see also Apostles, elders, Evange- 
lists, teachers, prophets, “pillars”, 
“seven”, “twelve 395n.2 

Optative, use of 248 (5.38), 311, 343 
(10.17), 524, 656n.1, 689n.4, 695 
(27.12) 
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Outpouring of the Spirit 167ff., 228, 
304, 353f., 554, 566f. 


vaic deovo 205n.4, 227 

nacyw (= die) 140n.4, 208 

Passover 382, 580, 584n.3 

Paul (conversion of) 108-10, 318-29, 
624-31, 681-6, 690f. 

Paul (miracle worker) 21, 113f., 400, 
403, 424-8, 430, 497f., 501, 562-6, 
584-6, 714, 715 

Paul (orator) 114, 408-13, 415-17, 
428ff., 431, 520-8, 590-8, 623-31, 637, 
640, 642f., 654-9, 666-9 

Paul (persecution of Christians) 292f., 
297f., 626, 629, 684, 691 

Paul (relation to Apostles) 112-5, 147, 
328, 336, 420, 428, 433f. 

Paul (trial of) 615-18, 632-5, 639-43, 
649f., 657f., 668f., 697, 724n.3, 727f., 
731 

Paul (youth of) 293, 297, 624f., 682 

Pentecost 166-75 

Persecution of Christians 61f., 223, 
293-8, 381-92, 420f., 422, 625, 627 

Peter (miracles) 197-202, 236-41, 243- 
6, 337-42, 382-6, 388-9 

Peter (orator) 159-61, 163, 178-89, 199, 
201, 204-12, 216-18, 222f., 237f., 
239f., 251, 256, 304f., 344-53, 354f., 
359f., 445-7, 456, 462 

Pharisees 101, 109, 115, 221, 223, 252, 
256f., 444, 445n.6, 446n.1, 458, 463, 
638-43, 682f., 691 

“Pillars” 65, 465-6 

TrAZ00g (= congregation/community) 
230n.1, 233, 262, 263, 447, 454 

Poor, care for 231-5, 259-62, 264f., 
268f., 594, (610f.) 

Portico, stoa of Solomon 202, 242, 
245 

Prayer 162, 226-35, 263, 305, 324, 339, 
347, 357f., 385, 395f., 436, 497, 595, 
599 

Priests 262, 263, 269 

Prologues, anti-Marcionite 10n.1 

Prologues, monarchian 14 

Prophets, Christian 373f., 375f., 395n.2, 
454, 601f., 604 

Prophet like Moses 209 

Pseudo-Clementines 286n.2 
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Quotation, composite 4, 5 

Qumran 162n.9, 164f., 234f., 240f., 
260n.3, 266, 284n.1, 290, 523n.5, 
593n.1 


Redactor 26-30, 34, 207, 244f., 413, 
434, 454f., 479f. 

Relative pronoun 243n.5 with list of 
references 

Relative clauses, 
139n.1 with list 

Repentance see turning 

Résumés (summaries) 105n.l, 
190-6, 230-4, 242-6 

Resurrection of Jesus 92, 161, 163, 
180-3, 186f., 206, 209, 214, 217, 221, 
223, 251, 353, 410-12, 416, 518, 526, 
530, 638, 642f., 655f., 658, 683f., 687f., 
692, 723 


independent 77, 


155, 


Sadducees 213-15, 220f., 223, 244-8, 
273, 382, 638-43 

Salvation—history see Heilsgeschichte 

Samaria 143-4, 301-7, 316 

Scourging 254, 258, 496, 500, 504, 
633-5 

Scriptural evidence (see also Septuagint) 
182, 185, 188, 411, 448 

Secondary persons, handling of 273f., 
512f., 649, 657 

Sending-out 304, 366f., 371, 393-6, 
628, 629f. 

Septuagint 74f., 159n.1, 161n.5, 179-82, 
185, 186f., 193n.4, 204f., 208-10, 226f., 
251, 254, 262-3, 278-85, 311f., 339, 
408f., 448, 449f., 522f., 526, 593, 625, 
686, 723f. 

“Seven” 262, 265f., 301, 365, 601 

Silas 454, 460, 474f., 477, 490, 496, 
498f., 509, 534 

Simon Magus 302-8, 316 

Simplification 37, 98-100, 410, 436f., 
485, 512f. 

Sins, forgiveness of 184, 208, 251, 293, 
353, 412, 686n.3 

oxavSarov tod otæpoð 180n.9, 207n.4 

oxnvorouds 534n.2, 561 

Source, Antiochene? 39, 83f. 

Source, Aramaic? 26, 38, 139n.1, 173 

Source-criticism, 24-34, 38f., 44, 
260n.3, 266 
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Source-question 81-90 

Sources, method of identifying 28, 29 

Speeches of Acts (see also Paul and 
Peter) 82, 212, 572f., 575-9, 652-3, 
657, 680f., 677-82 

Spirit, Holy (see also angels, Pentecost, 
vision) 92f., 139, 141f., 159f., 168, 
179, 183f., 187, 215, 237, 239, 241, 251, 
263, 272, 292, 304, 308, 311, 313, 325, 
333, 349, 353, 355, 358f., 362, 367, 374, 
396f., 400, 445, 453, 483f., 553f., 556, 
591, 600, 601f., 603f., 724 

Stephen 82f., 99, 270-93, 365, 627, 630 

Stephen, speech of 278-90 

Stoning 293, 295f., 429, 434 

Strangled meat 449, 469, 472, 610f. 

Style, differences of 79f., 282ff. 

Synagogue 271, 320, 331, 396, 402, 
407f., 415, 419, 494, 506, 534, 539, 
559f. 


Teaching, teachers 137, 191, 214f., 219, 
221ff., 250f., 255, 258, 400, 443, 455, 
518f., 532, 550, 591, 596, 609, 616, 726, 
731 

Temple of Jerusalem 52f., 199ff., (242), 
249, 270-4, 285f., 289, 522, 616f., 
627f., 630, 653-5, 658, 666, 687 

Tendency-criticism 15-24 

Text, “Western” 50ff., 51-7, 138n.8, 
149n.2, 154n.2, 159n.8, 162nn.1,12, 
168n.7, 178n.13, 179n.2, 180n.3, 
182nn.5,6, 197n.1, 209n.3, 216n.1, 
218n.1, 219n.7, 250nn,1,2,4, 251nn.2, 
5,7, 270n.1, 281n.2, 284n.1, 302n.1, 
332n.3, 333n.3, 347n.6, 349nn.1,3, 
35inn.1,2,3, 353n.1, 366n.3, 367n.3, 
374n.5, 383n.1, 384n.6, 385n.6, 394n.5, 
397n.3, 398n.2, 408n.4, 409n.6, 
410nn.2,3,4, 413n.2, 420nn.5,8, 421n.2, 
427n.2, 428nn.2,5, 429n.3, 443nn.2,6, 
441nn.1,5, 449n.6, 455n.1, 471, 
475n.2, 479, 484n.4, 489, 494, 497n.10, 
498n.6, 499n.1, 507n.7, 508, 526n.5, 
535n.7, 543n.6, 550n.6, 551nn.4,11, 
553n.6, 559n.4, 580n.1, 581nn.1,3,5, 
6,7, 585n.2, 586n.1, 592n.3, 594n.4, 
600nn.1,2, 607n.5, 609n.3, 626n.1, 
634n.3, 653n.4, 654n.1, 665n.5, 
677nn.3,5, 685n.2, 698n.7, 781nn.1,5 
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Theudas 252, 257 

Timothy 480-2, 499, 509, 512f., 534, 
568f., 581f. 

Toleration (as religio licita) 77, 360, 
541, 726, 732 

Tongues, miracles of 168n.5, 169n.2, 
178f. 

Tongues, speaking with 172-5, 178, 
304, 354f., 359, 554, 556 

Tradition of the Ancient Church con- 
cerning Acts 9-14 

Translation Greek (see also Aramaisms 
and Septuagint) 73-5 

Travel-journal (itinerary) 27, 36, 84f., 
118ff., 418, 422, 438, 456f., 485, 490, 
502, 513, 587f., 600-5, 606-8, 612, 
697-711, 717-20 

Trial scenes 215-20, 223f., 248-58, 
272f., 292f., 619-22, 633f., 637f., 
640f., 648f., 651-9, 665-70, 681f., 690 

Tribune 336, 616-21, 633-42, 646-50, 
653n.4 

Turning (= repentance, ustavorx) 184, 
208, 251, 305, 355, 362, 409, 525, 553, 
591, 687 

“Twelve” 123ff., 154, 163f., 214, 244, 
262, 267, 328f., 353, 371, 411n.2 

Typical, the, leaning towards 40 


Vision 322f., 347f., 358, 361, 384, 535, 
540, 627, 630, 705, (179) 


“Way ” (= Christianity) 320, 550, 559, 
571, 625, 656 

Widows 260-8 

Will of God 207f., 298, 362, 599-602 

Witnesses, false 271, 273 

Word of God 98f., 226, 264, 277, 387, 
398, 413, 509 cf. also 18.11; 19.10, 
20 

Words, repetition of 58, 79n.3 with 
list of references, 572(19.23f.) Cf. 6.2, 
4,7; 8.14,25; 12.24; 13.5,7; 15.35f., 
19.10,20; 19.13,17 

Word-order, free 78f., 23n.3, 352f., 
387, 409, 572f., 704f. 


Zealot 154, 609, 625 


